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HE business press is a highly selective tool for 

accomplishing a very definite advertising purpose 
—a purpose which is based upon recognition of its 
specialized function. 

While business papers have been published in the 
United States for nearly a hundred years, their great- 
est development has come in the past fifty. Since 1900 
industrial and trade publications have had their great- 
est development, both in number and influence. At 
present there are about 1,800 journals of this char- 
acter, plus 250 in Canada, and in addition 150 business 
reference books, which play an important part in the 
sales plans of manufacturers whose specific market is 
industry or trade. 


Because business papers cannot be used most effec- 
tively unless their markets are clearly visualized, 
“The Market Data Book,” now the Market Data Book 
Number of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, was established in 
1921 for the purpose of presenting basic facts regard- 
ing all markets served by business publications. 


Consideration of the general presentation of each 
market is usually followed by a more detailed study 
by the advertiser or advertising agent with reference 
to a specific product; but in the meantime a clear 
conception of the extent and character of the market, 
including number of units, volume of business, volume 
of purchases, extent and character of equipment and 
materials employed, purchasing methods, seasonal 
variations and current trends, makes this task far 
simpler than if the general market picture had to be 
developed by individual effort in each case. 


Since the function of the Market Data Book Number 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is to provide a clear, accu- 
rate and concise picture of each trade and industrial 
market, it brings together data from all sources, indi- 
cating the authority and enabling reference to it to 
be made if desired. 


The statistical and other material now available for 
the study of specific markets is far greater than ever 
before. The United States Government, through the 
Department of Commerce, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Department of the Interior, the Department 
of Labor, and the Treasury Department, has made 
available a mass of information useful to business. 
The Bureau of the Census, the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and other units of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce offer numerous information serv- 
ices having to do with both domestic and foreign 
trade. The Census of Manufactures, published by the 
Bureau of the Census, supplies highly valuable data 
on industrial fields, while the Census of Business pro- 
vides an accurate analysis of the trade channels 
through which the goods purchased at retail by the 
American public flow to the consumer. 


Business Publications 


and Their Markets 












The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
maintains 26 field offices which provide assistance on 
specific marketing problems. Business consultants are 
available in 12 regional offices in Atlanta, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Dallas, Kansas City, Minneapolis, New 
York, Philadelphia, Richmond, St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco. 


Special Market Studies Utilized 


N addition, the work of many business and trade 

associations includes the development of market 
data, the value of which is not overlooked in the prep- 
aration of this volume. Because the function of a con- 
siderable number of organizations of this kind in- 
cludes trade promotion, they have found it necessary 
to make careful studies of their markets, with special 
reference to competitive conditions and trends in 
consumption. Their figures are included where avail- 
able. 

The business papers themselves, because of their 
specialized market function, have done an excellent 
job in surveying the fields which they cover. Vari- 
ations in sales opportunities due to changes in meth- 
ods, equipment and volume of business are constantly 
reported to advertisers by business papers. In addi- 
tion to presentations of a general character, they fre- 
quently make surveys of markets for specific products. 
The value of these surveys is so well recognized that 
in many cases manufacturers and advertising agen- 
cies use the facilities of the business press in making 
market surveys as a preliminary to advertising and 
merchandising plans. Many surveys are available to 
advertisers without charge. A list of such surveys 
which are available to advertisers and agencies is 
included with the market and publication data for 
each field and industry. 

In addition, many of the market research organiza- 
tions whose services are constantly employed by ad- 
vertisers and merchandisers are as expert in studying 
trade and industrial situations as in investigating the 
preferences of the general consumer. Special studies 
of this character often reveal not only possibilities 
for the sale of new products, but new applications for 
old ones; and in defining the attitude of the trade or 
industry toward the advertiser’s product, may fre- 
quently pay for themselves by revealing copy material 
which adds assurance of success to advertising and 
sales promotion efforts. 

The function of this issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
is not to take the place of the various specialized 
services available for market studies, but to simplify 
their work by providing a base of factual data which 
will indicate the problems which are to be solved 
through investigations having to do with specifi¢ 
products. 
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Selecting Advertising Media 


HEN the market is defined and a decision made 

regarding the method of distribution and sale, 
the manufacturer is then concerned with the problem 
of selecting for advertising those business publica- 
tions which deal with the various trade, industrial, 
professional or engineering factors involved in the 
marketing of his product. It is possible in nearly 
every case to select publications designed to cover 
the specific market in which the advertiser is inter- 
ested, including the trade or professional groups 
which purchase for resale or specify for industrial or 
technical use. 


The great variety of business publications available 
for specialized uses, the thorough coverage of buying 
power of industrial and trade markets which they 
offer, the editorial vigor which many of them possess 
in high degree, and the relatively low rates at which 
their space is offered, all account for the fact that 
more advertisers use business publications than any 
other one class of media. 


It has been estimated that approximately 50,000 
advertisers employ these publications. Many of them 
use no others, while most of the advertisers utilizing 
the facilities of other media also employ business 
journals. The only class of advertisers who are not 
generally able to use trade and industrial papers is 
composed of retailers. Even jobbers find it desirable 
to be represented in their trade papers, both to obtain 
coverage of their regional markets and to establish 
demand for the special brands which they promote, 
either for the manufacturers they represent, or on 
their own account. 


Classification of Business Papers 


HE three divisions into which business papers 

fall are trade, industrial and class. The trade 
publications serve the function of distribution, sup- 
plying business information to wholesale and retail 
merchants who buy for resale. Industrial publications 
deal with the interests of those engaged in production, 
and in the allied fields of construction, public utility 
operation, transportation and other activities where 
the use of mechanical power and equipment is im- 
portant. Class publications are those which serve 
vocational activities involving consumption, though 
the element of resale is sometimes present, as in the 
restaurant field. 


Some business publications perform more than a 
single function. For example, The Iron Age serves 
the interests of distributors of iron, steel and machin- 
éry, as well as manufacturers and fabricators. The 
National Provisioner supplies information to whole- 
salers of meats and provisions as well as producers 
and processors of packing-house products. 


Trade Papers 


Pu ‘ications dealing with distribution endeavor edi- 
torialiy to provide information both regarding prod- 
ucts d successful methods of merchandising them. 
Price information is also included in many cases. 
Tren especially as to styles, indicating the attitudes 
and preferences of the consumer, are given much 
atten’ on. Retailing methods, including store arrange- 
ments window displays and advertising, are reported 
and a alyzed. Costs of doing business are compiled 
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as a basis for indicating the proper margin of profit 
which the distributor should have in order to make 
a reasonable profit on his sales volume. How to get 
a larger share of the consumer’s dollar is the burden 
of much of the editorial activity in this field. 

Effective coverage of wholesale and retail distribu- 
tors is provided by trade publications. It would be 
almost impossible to find an important merchant in 
any line who does not read carefully the information 
furnished him through the pages of his favorite trade 
publications. 

Advertising in business papers serving the dis- 
tributive function relates both to products purchased 
for resale, and those purchased for use in the store. 
Advertisements of products are most successful when 
they develop the profit element, by indicating rapid 
turnover through attractive prices, good design or 
style values. Modern equipment for the store, provid- 
ing better display of merchandise or better facilities 
for management, service or delivery, is successfully 
advertised by many manufacturers through publica- 
tions of this character. 


Industrial Papers 


NDUSTRIAL publications are of many types, in- 
cluding horizontal papers which circulate broadly 

through industry, or deal with a single function com- 
mon throughout industry, and vertical papers, which 
serve but a single industry, though covering all phases 
of that special field. 

Some professional and technical journals are 
classed as industrial, for while their readers may not 
be engaged in industrial operations, their services are 
employed as a preliminary to or accompaniment of 
industrial work, and usually involve specification or 
recommendation which influences industrial buying 
to a measurable degree. This is especially true in the 
engineering field. 

The information which industrial publications pro- 
vide has considerable variety. While technical infor- 
mation dealing with improvements in engineering, 
manufacturing or operating methods is common to 
most of them, many industrial journals also provide 
information regarding markets, quoting prices on the 
products produced, purchased or marketed in the field. 
News reports of important events, changes in person- 
nel, financial data and similar matters are published 
in many journals of this type. 

Articles dealing with industrial progress appearing 
in the industrial press serve frequently to stimulate 
interest in the products of manufacturers, since de- 
velopments in practice usually involve changes in 
methods, materials or machinery. Consequently the 
advertiser frequently is able to profit from the edi- 
torial promotion of improvements in which his own 
products play an important part. 


In addition, many industrial publications emphasize 
the development of new or improved products, report- 
ing them as news of interest to their readers. Often 
special departments are devoted to this activity, and 
there are some industrial publications which are con- 
cerned exclusively with this type of information. 

Circulation of industrial publications of the hori- 
zontal type is not usually intended to be inclusive of 
manufacturing or operating plants of all sizes, but is 
aimed at the more important units which are responsible 
for the largest production and hence the principal buy- 
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ing. On the other hand, more complete coverage of all 
plants within the industry is often supplied by vertical 
publications serving specific fields. In both types of 
publications the circulation objective is coverage of key 
executives responsible for policies, operations and pur- 
chases. 


Class Papers 


LASS papers in the business field are vocational in 

character, but do not involve trade or industrial 
functions, as a rule. Examples are the school, advertis- 
ing and medical journals. Included in this group are 
other types of professional journals not concerned di- 
rectly or indirectly with industrial activities. Architec- 
tural and engineering publications are usually grouped 
with industrial rather than class papers. 

The class publication is editorially concerned with 
improved methods, eyuipment and ideas which provide 
better service and promote progress. As in the case of 
both industrial and trade publications, news of new 
products is often an important editorial feature. The 
experience of leaders is reported as the basis for much 
of the promotion of new ideas constantly going on 
through the medium of class publications. 

Circulation objectives are determined by type of edi- 
torial content, distribution of buying units, concentra- 
tion of volume and other factors which are involved in 
the trade and industrial fields. In spite of the large 
number of units in many class fields, circulation cover- 
age is generally effective. An example is the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, which provides a net 
paid circulation of over 130,000. 


Directories 


HE business publication field also includes direc- 
tories, appearing annually, as a rule, which are 
published for many general and special fields. Directory 
information is provided not only with reference to com- 
panies, office and factory locations, personnel, rating, 
etc., but also as to classifications of products. The value 
of these books as a source of buying information is 
clearly indicated, and many of them are used by large 
numbers of advertisers. One leading general industrial 
directory is employed by more than 6,000 advertisers. 
Other types of reference books include handbooks 
which contain technical data, engineering tables and 
similar information which has value for reference b) 
operating men and others. The tendency in the publice- 
tion of many books of this kind has been to combine 
miscellaneous information which is required for refer- 
ence and for buying purposes in one general reference 
volume, which thus contains sufficient data to insure 
frequent use and therefore opportunity for advertising 
to be seen by the user. 


Catalog Files 


ATALOG files represent a different and a growing 
type of service for industrial executives. This 

type of reference book was formerly called a codpera- 
tive catalog, and later a consolidated catalog. Now the 
preferred term is “catalog file,” suggesting the service 
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rendered in filing and indexing catalog material before 
it is placed in the hands of the user. 

The objective of the service is to make accessible for 
ready reference the catalogs of many manufacturers, 
classified as to products, so that the engineer, operating 
executive, purchasing official, architect or other class of 
buyer has an opportunity to see a wide range of prod- 
ucts before undertaking to make a selection based on 
his own requirements. 

‘the development of a basic philosophy for prefiled 
catalog service has stimulated interest in the use of this 
co-operative method of maintaining catalog data in the 
offices of industrial executives. It has been found that 
while the individual catalog is seldom retained per- 
manently by more than 20 per cent of those to whom 
it is distributed, the prefiled catalog, if made a part of 
a sufficiently comprehensive and useful file, is almost 
always maintained in buyers’ offices and is readily ac- 
cessible for use whenever buying needs arise. Thus the 
elimination of waste of catalogs and sales opportunities 
involved in both the broadcast and hold-back methods of 
individual catalog distribution represents improvement 
in catalog performance and economy for buyers as well 
as for manufacturers of industrial and engineering 
materials and equipment. 

The ideal sequence in industrial selling, students of 
the subject point out, is for the prospective user to refer 
to catalog data for information before the salesman is 
called in. By use of the consolidated catalog file, this 
can be accomplished more successfully than through the 
distribution of individual catalogs which may not be 
generally accessible for immediate use. 

The growing use of prefiled catalog service by manu 
facturers is also based on the skill with which distribu- 
tion lists covering major buying power in important 
markets are built. These lists are generally made avail: 
able to manufacturers represented in the catalog file. 
thus enabling direct mail promotion and salesmen’s calls 
to be directed to companies which are known to have 
catalog data on their lines available. 


One catalog organization is employed by more than 
1,200 manufacturers to handle the printing, filing and 
distribution of their catalogs and data for buyers’ use. 


Meaning of Symbols 


HE Audit Bureau of Circulations (ABC) is the 
pioneer in the auditing field. Its publication mem- 
bers are confined to those with paid circulations. 

The Associated Business Papers (ABP) was formed 
to elevate standards of business paper publishing. 
Membership is confined to ABC papers. 

The Controlled Circulation Audit (CCA) was formed 
to audit distribution of business papers with free oF 
controlled circulations. 

The National Business Papers Association (N!*PA) 
is made up of CCA publications. 

The Canadian Circulations Audit Board has re: 'gan- 
ized and is issuing a new type of statement, which =0Ws 


average total controlled circulation and averag total 
copies distributed for certain periods. The new =tate- 
ment also gives a vocational breakdown and a geo = 

the 


cal breakdown based on a single issue, follow 


~ 


pattern of auditing organizations in the U. S. 
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Group Publishers 





At the request of many of its users, 
the Market Data Book presents a list 
of publishers of groups of business 
papers in the United States and Can- 
ada. The list is confined to instances 
where five or more papers are publish- 
ed or managed by the same individual 
or company. It would be much larger if 
the roster included related companies. 


Ernest H. Abernethy Publishing Co. 
mercial Fertilizer 

vy South Baker 

Southern Advertising and Publishing 

Southern Canner and Packer 

Southern Garment Manufacturer 

= thern Jeweler 

Southern Machinery & Metals 

Southern Printer 

Southern Pulp and Paper Journal 
Southern Stationer and Office Outfitter 


7. 


American Medical Assn. 
American Journal of Diseases of Children 


Archives of Dermatology and Syphilology 
\ ves of Internal Medicine 
\ ves of Neurology and Psychiatry 


hives of Ophthalmology 
ves of Otolarvngology 
ves of Pathology 


rchives of Surgery 
Diseases of the Chest 


Journal of A, M. A 
On ational Medicine 


Bill Bros. Publishing Co. 


Fountain Service 

Gift Preview 

Grocer-Graphic 

India Rubber World 

Premium Practice and Business Promotion 
Rug Profits 

Sal Management 

Ti Service Station 


Bruce Publishing Co. 


American Feed & Grain Dealer 
\r s of Allergy 
c mercial Bulletin and Apparel Merchant 


Grocer Commercial Bulletin and Meat 


ers News 


Har vare Trade 

J al of Aviation Medicins 
M ota Medicine 

Ni Automotive Journal 


Or est Architect 


N West Dentistry 
Ne ! west Insurance 
vor Western Druggist 
Pr World 
X Technician 
ttenheim-Dix Publishing Corp. 
A in City 
The erican School and University 
( tors & Engineers Monthly 
rt nicipal Index 
he ool Executive 
: Canterbury Press 
Be . ie | 
Ela iones y Envases 
La nacia Moderna 
rticulos Electricos 
La ia 
Chilton Company 
\ut tive Industries 
Be t 1 Shoe Recorder 
Chi \utomotive Buyers’ Guide 
— ial Car Journal 
ye} ent Store Economist 
“tn on Age 
— ion and Warehousing Directory 
war Manufacturers Index 
Har e Age 
Ha e Age Catalog for Hardware 
Har e World 
The \ge 
te oy reular-Key stone 
Nug Directory 
Ont . 


~ urnal and Review of Optometry 
— Life Insurance in Action 
pe r Property Insurance Review 


IND| 


Conover-Mast Publications 
\viation Maintenance & Operations 
Liquor Store and Dispenser 
Mill & Factory 
Plant Purchasing Directory 
Purchasing 


Consolidated Press, Ltd. (Canada) 


Canadian Paker 

Canadian Cigar and Tobacco Journal 

Food in Canada 

Journal of Canadian Dental Assn 
Manufacturing and Industrial Engineering 
Motor Magazine 

Motor Wholesaler 

Trader and Canadian Jeweler 


Diesel Publications, Inc. 
Diesel-Electric Locomotive 
Diesel Engineering Handbook 
Diesel Power & IDiesel Transportation 
Marine Diesel Handbook 
Motorship 
Revista Diesel 


F. W. Dodge Corporation 
Architectural Record 
Chicago Construction News 
Daily Journal 
Daily Pacific Builder 
Dodge Reports 
Dodge Statistical Research Service 
Home Owners’ Catalogs 
Real Estate Record and Builders’ Guide 
Sweet's File, Architectural 
Sweet's File for Builders 
Sweet's File, Engineering 
et’s File for the Mechanical Industries 
et's File for Power Plants 
Sweet's File for the Process Industries 
et’s File for Product Designers 


Vincent Edwards, Inc. 
Fur Fashions 
Fur Trade Review 
Furniture Manufacturer 
Furniture Record 
Hotel Bulletin 
Retail Management 
Shoe Manufacturer 
Sportswear 


Fairchild Publishing Co. 

Daily News Record 
Fairchild’s Directories (9 editions) 
Fairchild International (2 editions) 
Footwear News 
Men's Wear 
Retailing Home Furnishings 
Women’s Wear Daily 
Papers of American Assn. of Textile 

Technologists 


Miller Freeman Publication 
Cleaning and Laundry Digest 
Construction World 
Food Products Directory 
Forest Products News 
The Log 
Mining World 
Oil—the Oil Man's Newspaper 
Pacific Fisherman 
Pacific Fisherman's News 
Pacific Laundry and Cleaning Journal 
Pacific Motor Boat 
Pacific Motor Boat Handbook 
Pacific Plastics 
Pre-Pack-Age 
Pulp and Paper 
West Coast Lumberman 
West Coast Lumberman’'s Statistical Re- 
view and Directory of Western Timber 
Industries 

Western Baker 

Western Canner and Packer 


Andrew Geyer, Inc. 
Geyer's Topics 
Gift and Art Buyer 
Gift and Art Buyers’ Directory 
Office Management and Equipment 
Sports Age 
Who Makes It and Where 


Gillette Publishing Co. 
Caminos y Calles 
Caminos y Calles Catalog and Reference 
Data Issue 
Ingenieria Sanitaria 
Powers’ Road and Street Catalog and Data 


Rook 
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Roads and Streets 

Water and Sewage Works 

Water and Sewage Works Annual Refer 
ence and Data Edition 


Haire Publishing Co. 

The Airport Directory 

\irports 

Aviation and Automotive Equipment 
Aviation Industry Red Book 

Corset and Underwear Review 

Corset and Underwear Directory and 
Scurces of Supplies 

Crockery and Glass Journal 

Crockery and Glass Directory 

Decorative Furnisher Directory 

Fashion Accessories 

Fashion Accessories Directory 

(Rovers’ Supplies Directory 

Gloves Directory 

Handbags Directory 

liome Furnishings Merchandising 

Fi'ouse urnishing Review 

House Furnishing Review Directory Issue 

Infants’ and Children’s Review 

Infants’ and Children’s Directory 

Linens & Domestics 

Linens & Domestics Directory 

Luggage and Leather Goods 

Luggage and Leather Goods Directory 

Notion & Novelty Review 

Notion and Novelty Review Directory Issue 

Sources of Supply Directory for Leather 
Goods Manufacturers 


Hitchcock Publishing Co. 
Hitchcock's Export Sales Catalogs 
Avisador Tecnico (Spanish) 
Indice Tecnico (Portuguese) 
Industrial Reference (English) 
Machine and Tool Blue Book 
La Maquina (Spanish) 
Resale 


Wood Working Digest 


Home Publishing Co. (Canada) 


Canadian Farm Implements 

Canadian Finance 

Canadian Welder, Blacksmith and 
Repairman 

Motor in Canada 

Prairie Grocer and Provisioner 

Prairie Lumberman 

Western Canada and Coal Review 


Industrial Publications, Inc. 
Brick & Clay Record 
Building Material Merchant & Wholesale 
Building Su; ply News 
Ceramic Data Book 
Ceramic Industry 
Practical Builder 


Industrial Publishing Co. 
Die Casting 
Flow 
Flow Directory 
Industria y Soldadura 
Industry and Welding 
Occupational Hazards 
Refrigeration Industry 
Taxicab Industry 


Lebhar-Friedman Publications 
Chain Store Age (7 editions) 
Chain Store Age Directory of Manufacturers 
Chain Store Age Directory of Sundries 
Manufacturers 
Chain Store Age Mquipment Directory 
Chain Store Age Fountain-Restaurant 
Chain Store Age Fountain-Restaurant 
Maintenance Manual 
Chain Store Age Hardware & Housewares 
Manual 
Chain Store Age Notions Manual 
Chain Store Age Toilet Goods Sales Manual 
Chain Store Age Toiletries Manual 


Hugh C. MacLean Publications, Ltd. 

(Canada) 

Boating Magazine 

Canada Lumberman 

Canadian Woodworker 

Electrical News and Engineering 

Engineering and Contract Record 

Furniture and Furnishings 

MacLean Building Catalogue 

Modern Electrical Merchandising 

Padio Trade Builder 

Shoe and Leather Journal 
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Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co. Ltd. 
(Canada) 


Bus and Truck Transport in Canada 

Business Year Book 

Canadian Advertising 

Canadian Automotive Trade 

Canadian Aviation 

Canadian Bookseller 

Canadian Grocer 

Canadian Hotel Review and Restaurant 

Canadian Machinery & Manufacturing News 

Canadian Paint and Varnish Magazine 

Canadian Printer and Publisher 

Canadian Shipping and Marine Engineering 
News 

Canadian Stationer 

Drug Merchandising 

L’ Epicier 

Financial Post, The 

General Merchant of Canada 

Hardware and Metal 

Industrial Progress 

Men's Wear 

Modern Power and Engineering 

Painting and Decorating Contractor 

Plant Administration 

Prix Courant, Le 

Sanitary Engineer, Plumber and 
Steamfitter of Canada 

Soda Fountains in Canada 

Style 

Survey of Corporate Securities 

Survey of Mines 

Survey of Olls 


Macilean-Hunter Publishing Corp. 


American Hairdresser 
Beauty Shop Compendium 
Chemica! Industries 

Chemical! Industries Guidebook 
Concrete Products 

Inland Printer 

Rock Products 


McGraw-Hill International Corp. 


The American Automobile (Overseas 
Bidition) 

El Automovil Americano 

El Farmaceutico 

Ingenieria Internacional Construccion 

Ingenieria Internacional Industria 

Latin American Construction Buyers Guide 

Latin American Industrial Buyers Guide 

McGraw-Hill Digest 

Overseas Buyers Guides for Automotive 
Distributors (2 editions) 

Pharmacy International 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


American Machinist 
Alr Transport 
Aviation Week 
Bus Transportation 
Business Week 
Coal Age 
Chemical Engineering 
Construction Methods 
Flectrical Construction and Maintenance 
Electrical Merchandising 
Flectrical West 
Electrical Wholesaling 
Electrical World 
Electronics 
Engineering and Mining Journal 
BE. & M. J. Metal & Mineral Markets 
Engineering News-Record 
Factory Management & Maintenance 
Food Industries 
Mill Supplies 
Operating Engineer 
Power 
Product Engineering 
Textile World 
The Welding Fongineer 
. 


Electrical Catalogs (E-B-R) 
Food Industries Catalogs 

The Mining Catalogs 

Textile Catalogs 

Keystone Coal Buyers Manual 





Miller Publishing Co. 


American Baker 

Feedstuffs 

Milling Production 
Northwestern Miller 
Northwestern Miller Almanack 


Monetary Times Printing Co. (Canada) 


Aircraft and Airport 

Canadian Plastics 

Farm Equipment Dealer 

Machine Production & Canadian Mill Supply 
Monetary Times 

Motor Truck & Coach 

Roads and Bridges 

Water and Sewage 


Cc. V. Mosby Company 


American Heart Journal 

American Journal of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 

American Journal! of Orthodontics and Oral 
Surgery 

American Journal of Syphilis, Gonorrhea 
and Venereal Diseases 

Journal of Allergy 

Journal of Laboratory and Clinical Medicine 

Journal of Pediatrics 

Journal of Thoracic Surgery 

Surgery 


National Business Publications, Ltd. 


Canadian Doctor 

Canadian Fisheries Manual 

Canadian Fisherman 

Canadian Food Industries 

Canadian Industrial Equipment News 

Canadian Journal of Comparative Medicine 

Canadian Mining Journal 

Canadian Mining Manual 

Canadian Ports & Shipping Directory 

Canadian Refrigeration Journal 

Industrial Equipment Handbook 

Locker Plants and Frosted Foods 

Marine Equipment Catalogue 

National Directory of Canadian Pulp & 
Paper Industries 

Product News 

Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada 

Pulp and Paper Manual of Canada 

Revista de Comercio 

Shop 


National Underwriter Co. 


Accident and Health Review 

Casualty Insuror 

Industrial Salesman 

Insurance Exchange Magazine 

National Underwriter Life Insurance 
Edition 


H. L. Peace Publications 


woatine South 

Naval Stores Review 

Southern and Southwestern Bottler 
Southern Fisherman 

Southern Food Processing 
Southern Laundry and Cleaner 
Southern Fruits and Vegetables 
The Work Boat 


Penton Publishing Co. 


The Foundry 

Machine Design 

New Equipment Digest 
Revista Industrial (2 editions) 
Steel 


Reinhold Publishing Corp. 


Analytical Chemistry 

Chemical & Engineering News 
Chemical Engineering Catalog 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 
Materials & Methods 

Metal Industries Catalog 

Progressive Architecture—Pencil Points 
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Robbins Publishing Co. 


Advertising and Selling 

American Perfumer & Essential Ol] Review 
American Printer 

Drycleaning Industries 

Gas Age 

Gas Appliance Merchandising 

Industrial Gas 

Laundry Age 

Laundryman, The 

L-P Gas 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp 
American Builder and Building Age 
(2 editions) 
Car Builders’ Cyclopedia 
Locomotive Cyclopedia 
Marine Catalog and Buyers’ Directory 
Marine Engineering and Shipping Review 
Railway Age 
Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
Cyclopedia 
Railway Mechanical Engineer 
Railway Signaling 


W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co. 


Electrical South 

Southern Automotive Journal 
Southern Building Supplies 
Southern Hardware 

Southern Power and Industry 
Textile Industries 


Thomas Publishing Co. 


Building Products 

Industrial Equipment News 

Thomas’ Register of American 
Manufacturers 

Thomas’ Wholesale Grocery and Kindred 
Trades Register 


Traffic Service Corp. 
Daily Traffic World 
Traffic Bulletin 
Traffic World 
Transportation Supply News 
World Ports 
World Ports Buyers’ Directory 


Urner-Barry Company 
American Egg and Poultry Review 
American Butter Review 
American Milk Review 
Who's Who in the Butter, Cheese and Milk 

Industries 
Who's Who in the Egg and Poultry 
Industries 


Rex W. Wadman 
California Petroleum Register 
El Catalogo Azucarero 
Diesel Engine Catalog 
Diesel Progress 
El Mundo Azucarero 
Petroleo del Mundo 
Petroleum Register 
Petroleum World 
Sugar 
Sugar Reference Book 
World Petroleum 


Williams & Wilkins Co. 


American Journal of Clinical Pathology 

American Journal! of Tropical Medicine 

Current Medical Digest 

Gastroenterology 

Journal of Bacteriology 

Journal of Biological Chemistry 

Journal of Immunology 

Journal of Industrial Hygiene and 
Toxicology 

Journal of Organic Chemistry 

Journal of Pharmacology and Experimental 
Therapeutics 

Journal of Physical Chemistry 

Journal of Urology 

Medicine 

Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation 

Plastic and Reconstructive Surgery 

Quarterly Review of Biology 

Soil Scienee 
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(See also Packaging: Paper, Paper 


Advertising and Merchandising 


Products; Printing, Publishing) 








With advertisers looking forward to 
a competitive market, after six years 
of effortless selling, advertising estab- 
lished a new all-time high of $3 billion 
in 1946 for space, time and prepara- 
tion costs. Newspapers were the largest 
beneficiary, receiving $898 million. Na- 
tional advertising in newspapers 
amounted to $270 million. 

Radio time sales amounted to $490 
million, while magazines sold space 
worth $430 million. Direct mail was 
credited with $275 million and outdoor 
advertising, $85 million. Farm papers 
had a volume of $35 million. 

Proctor & Gamble Company was 
probably the largest advertiser in the 
‘country in 1946, spending $24,656,000 
in magazines, newspapers, network 
radio and farm papers. Sterling Drug, 
Inc., was second, with $12,758,000 and 
General Foods Corporation third. Lever 
Brothers Company, General Motors 
Corporation and Colgate - Palmolive- 
Peet Company followed in order. About 
130 advertisers spent $1,000,000 or 
more each in -these four media. 


Industrial Advertising 


Industrial advertising has reached 
a volume of $300 million annually, ac- 
cording to Industrial Marketing, whose 
breakdown appears on this page. This 





Industrial Advertising Expenditures 


(Add 000) 

1. Industrial publications $101,000 7 
2. Administrative and mis 

cellaneous is aha 10,000 13.3 

3. Catalogs abe 35,000 11.7 
4. General and farm maga 

zines 26,000 8.7 

5. Direct mail .... = 22.500 7.5 

6. Media ad production.... 16,000 2 

7. Product literature ; 15,000 5.0 

8. Exhibits and shows , 12,500 1.2 

9. Company publications .. 10,000 .3 

10. Newspapers 8.000 2.7 

11. Catalog files : 6,000 2.0 
12. Motion pictures and slide 

films Oy: } 000 1.0 

l Market research . 2 000 0.7 

14. Editorial publicity : 1.500 0.5 

Li Advertising specialties 1,500 0.5 

$300,000 100.0 


Industrial Marketing.. 





publication estimates that $101 million 
goes into industrial publications. An- 
other $85 million is spent in other types 
of business papers, according to stu- 
dents of the field. 

Advertising agencies placed 458,425 
pages of advertising in business papers 
in 1946 for a new peak, according to a 
study by Industrial Marketing. Fuller 
& Smith & Ross led with 15,128 pages, 
followed by J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, 14,993; Batten, Barton, Durs- 
tine & Osborn, 14,321. G. M. Basford 
Company, McCann-Erickson and The 
Buchen Company followed. 


An analysis of business paper adver- 
tising by McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company indicated that General Elec- 
tric Company was the largest user of 
such space in 1946 with 17,927 pages. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation was 
second with 10,547 pages, and General 
Motors Corporation was third, with 
8,515. Next in order came American 
Chain & Cable Company, United States 
Steel Corporation, Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corporation, Allis Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., and Aluminum Company of 
America. 

Unbroken gains in volume were reg- 
istered by business papers during the 
war, but in 1946 industrial papers sus- 
tained a loss of 9.0 per cent, which left 
them 60.3 per cent above the 1941 level. 
Dealer papers gained 15.6 per cent in 
1946, lifting their volume to 109.4 per 
cent above 1941. Export papers also 
registered a gain in 1946, ending the 
year 142.3 per cent above their pre- 
war level. Class papers had a gain of 
10.9 per cent in 1946 and were 93.9 per 
cent above 1941. 


All business papers reporting to Jn- 
dustrial Marketing had a loss of 2.7 
per cent in 1946, but remained 123.7 
per cent above 1941. 





PERCENTAGE OF GROSS SALES SPENT FOR SELLING 


(Exclusive of Advertising) 


Arranged by Product Classification 









































1945 1946 1947 
ACTUAL ESTIMATED ESTIMATED 
PRODUCT CLASSIFICATION 
NO. OF AY. NO. OF | AV. NO. OF AY. 
co's % co's 4 co's 4 
Major Equipment 17 6.07 19 7.96 16 8.53 
Accessory Equipment 13 9.72 14 12.06 11 12.38 
Operating Supplies 3 9.20 11.07 2 6.00 
Fabricating Parts 2 10.30 10.00 2 10.30 
Process Materials 1 15.00 15.00 1 15.00 
Building Materials 5 9.34 10.51 4 13.25 
Nc Prod. Classification 6 15.53 11.22 5 10.45 
—— 
National Industrial Advertisers Association 
—_—_— 
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FOR ADVERTISING MEDIA AND SERVICES 


Consistently, year after year, AD- 
VERTISING AGE has carried the 
largest total advertising linage in 
the general advertising publications 
field. In 1946, with a total of 2,732,000 
lines of display advertising, it led 
its nearest contemporary by a margin 
of 28°. Its lead over the other pub- 
lications in the field is increasing, for 
during the first six months of 1947, 
ADVERTISING AGE led its near- 
est competitor by a margin of 31%, and carried 5 
times the linage of the last paper in the field. 





For many years ADVERTISING 
AGE has carried the largest total 
linage of newspaper advertising. In 
1946 169 newspapers throughout the 
country placed 777,196 lines of pro- 
motion copy in ADVERTISING 
AGE—46° more than in the second 
publication. During the first half of 
1947 ADVERTISING AGE led in 
newspaper display linage by this 
same margin—46‘,. During that 
same six months ADVERTISING AGE carried 








Advertising Publications, Inc., the publisher of ADVERTISING AGE 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK, 


35°, of the total newspaper linage placed in the 
entire advertising publication field. At the same 
time ADVERTISING AGE carried more than 
44°. of the total advertising linage run in all gen- 
eral advertising publications by newspapers and 
newspaper distributed magazines. 


The overwhelming preference for 
ADVERTISING AGE expressed by 
advertisers generally is even more 
marked in the case of national mag- 
azine linage. In 1946 104 leading na- 
tional magazines placed 761,439 lines 
of display linage in ADVERTISING 
AGE. This is more national maga- 
zine advertising linage than appeared 
in any other publication of any kind. 
It was 83% more than was carried by 
the second publication, and it was nearly equal to 
the total magazine linage carried by the second and 
third general advertising publications combined. 


For the first six months of 1947, ADVERTIS- 
ING AGE carried more than twice the magazine 
linage carried by the second publication, almost as 
much as the second, third and fourth publications 
combined, and more than 46 of the total maga- 
zine linage of the entire field. 





AND THE CONSUMER MARKET DATA BOOK, is the largest pub- {7} 
y 


lishing house serving the advertising and marketing field exclusively. S 
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In radio display advertising linage 
ADVERTISING AGE is the estab- 
lished leader among the general ad- 
vertising publications. During 1946, 
as it has for many years, ADVER- 
TISING AGE carried more radio ad- 
vertising linage than its contempor- 
aries—leading by a margin of 13%. 
This was more advertising linage 
than any other publication in the gen- 
eral advertising field ever has carried 
at any time for this classification. 


( x) 


For the first six months of 1947 ADVERTISING 
AGE maintained its lead over the field, carrying 
the largest radio advertising linage, and out ahead 
by a margin of just 13%. ADVERTISING AGE’s 
portion of the total radio linage in the field is 
29.3% 


Farm publications also prefer AD- 
VERTISING AGE above all others 
as a promotion medium. In 1946 26 
leading national and regional farm 
publications placed 120,246 lines of 
display advertising in ADVERTIS- 
ING AGE—over 40% more than was 
placed in the second publication. 
This was a 50% increase over 1945, a 
67°; increase over 1944, a 142% in- 
crease over 1943, and a 239% increase 
over 1942, previously considered a good year! 





The first six months of 1947, ADVERTISING 
AGE carried nearly a third of the total farm publi- 
cation linage placed in general advertising publica- 
tions, with more than 32% of the total. ADVER- 
TISING AGE was ahead of the second paper by a 


margin of 31%. 


More printers, lithographers, engrav- 
ers, electrotypers, and others en- 
gaged in the graphic arts phase of 
advertising, use space in ADVER- 
TISING AGE than in any other gen- 
eral advertising publication. During 
1946 they placed more than twice as 
much display linage in ADVERTIS- 
ING AGE as in the second publica- 
tion, and 12% more than the second 
and third publications combined. 





dvertisi ng 


The story was the same in 1947, when, for the first 
half of the year ADVERTISING AGE carried 
4% more than the second and third publications 
combined. 


Such remarkable advertiser-prefer- 
ence could not be achieved without 
a similar reader-preference. For 


C \ many years ADVERTISING AGE 
has been preferred by readers, as 
V proved by reader surveys conducted 


by agencies, magazines, radio sta- 

tions, business publications, and 

others interested in knowing where 

their promotion copy is most likely 

to be seen and read. More than 20 
consecutive surveys of this nature, conducted be- 
fore the war, during the war, and after the war, all 
have had the same result—ADVERTISING AGE’s 
“Leadership In Readership” remaining unchal- 
lenged. It is as important to advertisers to know 
that ADVERTISING AGE is continuing to stay 
in first place as to know that it was in this position 
before the war and during the war. Consequently 
ADVERTISING AGE welcomes news of each 
new study being conducted. 


The amazing editorial strength of ADVERTIS- 
ING AGE has been built around the need for news 
in the advertising world. It has delivered news to 
the field—news of what trends are developing, 
what smart merchandisers are doing, what the lead- 
ers are thinking and saying. This news has to be 
delivered quickly, accurately, and completely. No 
other publication is equipped to do this job. When 
ADVERTISING AGE undertook it, a great edi- 
torial staff was built up, correspondents were 
spotted in all principal advertising centers, and a 
new format was pioneered. The sensational re- 
sponse of the advertising world, in preference for 
ADVERTISING AGE by both readers and adver- 
tisers, made it “The World’s Number One Promo- 
tion Medium for Advertising Media and Services.” 
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Distribution 

Of the 9,622,923 persons employed 
in the country’s manufacturing estab- 
lishments in 1939, 583,364, or 6.1 per 
cent were engaged in distribution. The 
following table shows variations by 


industry groups: 
% of 
In All Em- 
Dist. ployes 
Food and kindred products..173,585 15.4 
Tobacco manufactures ...... 3,101 3.2 
Textile mill products and 
other fiber manufactures... 14,805 1.3 
Apparel and other finished 
products made from fabrics 


and similar material sees Stee 5.0 
Lumber and timber basic 

ID <coteeceuanee . 8,962 2.2 
Furniture and finished lum- 

ber products ........ -. 17,558 5.1 
Paper and allied products. -. 14,808 4.7 
Printing, publishing and al- 

BUOG EROUBIFION 2c cccececece 84,108 15 
Chemicals and allied products 40,614 10.0 


Products of petroleum and 


Ge ecehuhens bncesenesecces 4,014 2.9 
PRUROSCP BPTORUCED cccccccccccs 8, 568 5.7 
Leather and leather products 7,864 2.2 


Stone, clay and glass prod- 


ne: siedecseaseke bbacnaneee 13,318 3.9 
Iron and steel and their 

products, except machinery 33,145 2.9 
Nonferrous metals and their 

SE cindbei caewssanecece 14,030 5.0 
Electrical machinery ghéas . 17.973 5.4 
Machinery, except electrical. 44,140 6.5 
Automobiles and automobile 

rrr cuss See 3.1 
Transportation ‘equipment, 

except automobiles ....... 2,719 1.4 
Miscellaneous industries . 22,889 7.6 

a dadwemssdhkebetonset aun 83, 364 6.1 


Manufacturers of signs, prune 
displays and advertising novelties re- 
ported a moderate increase in produc- 
tion in 1939, according to the Bureau 
of the Census. There were 1,386 such 
establishments compared with 1,001 in 
1937, the value of their products in- 
creasing from $75,722,000 to $87,625,- 
000. Neon tube signs accounted for 
$21,961,000; other electric signs and ad- 
vertising devices, $3,546,000; window 
and lobby cut-outs and displays, $12,- 
270,000; metal signs, $9,440,000; proc- 
ess signs, $6,462,000; outdoor or high- 
way signs not specified in the forego- 
ing, $4,011,000; other signs, $5,853,000; 
cards and posters, $2,359,000; sign let- 
ters, $535,000; advertising novelties, 
$15,634,000; other signs and advertis- 
ing novelties, $3,700,000. 

There are about 1,800 advertising 
agencies (not including branches) listed 
in published lists. About 1,000 of these 
have recognition from one or more of 
the four leading media-owner associa- 
tions. The American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies is the national body 
of advertising agencies associated for 
the purpose of raising the standards of 
advertising practice. The Four A’s has 
about 120 members, operating some 230 
offices in this country and 30 offices in 
foreign countries. 

The 1939 Census of Service Estab- 
lishments listed 1,628 agencies with 
commissions of $97,372,000. 


Commercial Film 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
gave the following figures for non- 
theatrical films: 

Advertising: Color - process, 
black-and-white, $742,150. 

Educational! Color - process, 
black-and-white, $608,160. 

Industrial: Color-process, $304,611; 
and-white, $1,844,845 

Other, $1,426,000. 
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$960,730; 
$117,767; 
black- 


The war gave tremendous impetus to 
use of films for all purposes, but par- 
ticularly for training workers for quick 
efficiency in unaccustomed tasks. Mo- 
tion pictures and filmstrips also were 
used effectively in fitting soldiers for 
combat and for thousands of specialized 
assignments. 

The majority of industrial films are 
produced with 35 mm. cameras and re- 
corded with theater-type RCA or West- 
ern Electric equipment. Some subjects 
have been successfully produced in 
16 mm. 


Associations 


Aavertising Federation of America, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York. 

Advertising Specialty National Assn., 
1426 G St., N. W.. Washington, D. C. 

Agricultural Publishers Assn., 333 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York. 

American Newspaper’ Publishers 


Assn., 370 Lexington Ave., New York. 








Associated Business Papers, 205 2. 


42nd St., New York. 


Assn. of National Advertisers, 235 


Madison Ave., New York. 

Audit Bureau of Circulations, 165 
W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc., 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Direct Mail Advertising Assn., 17 E£. 
42nd St., New York. 

Financial Advertisers Assn., 231 S. 
La Salle St., Chicago. 

National Assn. of Broadcasters, 1760 
N St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives, Carew Tower, Cincinnati. 

National Industrial Advertisers Assn., 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

Outdoor Advertising Assn. of Amer- 
ica, 25 E. Washington St., Chicago. 

Outdoor Advertising, Inc., 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 

Point of Purchase Advertising Insti- 
tute, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. 

Premium Advertising Assn. of Amer- 
ica, 608 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements. 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1947.] 


The Adcrafter, 2237 Book Tower, Detroit, 
26 Published by Adcraft Club of De- 
troit. Est. 1906. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size. 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
Tuesday Forms close Friday Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates—1l page, $100; 
less than 1 page, $3.50 per col. inch 

Standard color, $40; bleed, 15%. 


The Advertiser, 11 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. Published by The Advertiser 
Pub. Co. Est. 1930. Subscription, $°% 
Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page. 7x10 
Published 10th. Forms close 5th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2 Circulation, (Swern), 
8,061. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $225.00 $135.00 $ 70.00 
‘s 215.00 129.00 67.00 
200.00 120.00 60.00 


Standard color, $85; bleed, $25. 


@ @ 


Advertising Age, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
11, Ill. Published by Advertising Publica- 
tions, Ine Fst. 1930 Subscription, £2 
Trim size, 11x14%. Type page, 10% x14. 
Published Monday. Forms close 11 days 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
18,432, 


Circulation, 18,029; (gross), ae 
Manufacturers, 6,207: wholesalers, utili- 
ties, banks, trade associations, retail, 


1,730; agencies, 4,192; graphic arts and 
advertising services, 1,687; media and 
representatives, 3,717; others, 694. Rates 


4 cols. x 3 cols. x 
Times 1 Page 12 inches 10 inches 
1 $490.00 $377.00 $240.00 

6 455.00 348.00 295.00 
13 $20.00 324.00 210.00 
26 385.00 300.00 195.00 
52 350.00 276.00 180.00 


Color, $125 per pag add'l pages, same 
color, $35 per page: bieed. full-page only, 
10% extra on space and color. 
Insertions in Industrial Marketing count 
in establishing frequency discounts for 
both publications 


For additional data see pages 34-35. 


Advertising Agce’s Consumer Market 
Data Book, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. 
Published by Advertising Pubs. Inc. Est. 
1941. Controlled Trim size, 8%4x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published May. Forms 
close April 1. Agency discount, 15-2 
Circulation, (Swern). 7,500. Rates—1 
page, $300: 2 pages, $275: 4 pages, $250: 
6 pages, $225 8 pages, $200; % page 
(horizontal only), $175: ™% page (Chori- 
zontal only), $100 Additional discount 
for use with Advertising Age. 
Standard red or blue, $50: other colors, 
75: bleed, 10% 


@ @ 


Advertising and Selling, 9 F. 38th St 
New York, 16, N. Y. Published by Moore- 
Robbins Pub. Co. Est. 1923. Subscrip- 
tion $4. Trim size, 8%4%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 20th 
Annual Awards issue published in March 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 12,366; (gross), 13,791. 
Manufacturers, 3,807; wholesalers, util- 
ities, banks, trade associations, retall 
1.394; agencies, 2,586: graphic arts and 
advertising services, 742; media and rep- 


resentatives, 1,793; others, 1,545. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $300.00 $225.00 $125.00 
6 275. 00 200.00 100.00 
12 50.00 183.34 100.00 
Color, per page or fraction, $100; bleed, 


$40 page flat, free with color. 





Advertising Highlights, 801 Publication 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Published by 
Geo. L. Kinter. Est. 1935. Controlled. 
Trim size, 5%x7% Type page, 41/6x 


61/6. Published 30th. Forms close 15th. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

25,000. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
*3 $ 44.00 $ 24.00 $ 13.50 
6 42.00 23.00 2,50 
12 410.00 22.00 1.50 

* Minimum. 





American Press, 225 W. 39th St., New 
York 18. Published by American Press 
Assn. Est. 1882. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9%x1l2%. Type page, 8 1/2x1i 1/2. 
Published Ist preceding. Forms ose 





15th. Agency discounts, 15-2, Circula- 
tion, (Sworn), 5,950. Rates— 

Times 1 Page * Page % Page 

1 $210.00 129.00 $ 70.00 

6 180.00 110.00 60.00 

12 150.00 100.00 5.00 

Broadcasting, National Press sldg.. 


Washington 4, D. C. Published by Proad- 
casting Pubs., Inc. Est. 1931. Subscrip- 


tion, $7. Trim size, 9 x12. Typ age, 
81%4xll. Published Monday. Forms close 
10 days preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 3,527. 
Rates— 
Times .1 Page % Page Page 
1 $285.00 $160.00 $ 00 
13 240.00 140.00 30.00 
26 215.00 125.00 00 
52 190.00 110.00 00 


Color, $75 net; bleed, $20 net. 
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Che Publishers’ Auxiliary 


Most Thoroughly Read Newspaper Publication in This Country 


Editorial— 


the oldest and most thoroughly read newspaper publi- 
cation in this country, The Publishers’ Auxiliary reports each 
week news and events of special interest to the small town 
jlisher. It is his trade paper, his medium for exchanging 
News is carefully 
screened to provide coverage from the sectional and the 


ideas, his forum for swapping opinions. 


national viewpoint. The Auxiliary reaches a friendly com- 
munal audience of newspapermen everywhere each week 
with reports of publishers’ experiences which may be helpful 
to others, new ideas for presenting features, fresh selling 
angles, press association activities, and the personal news of 
the doings, goings and comings of newspapermen from Maine 
to Washington. Thorough coverage of news events is as- 
sured by a reporting service in 35 offices of Western News- 
paper Union covering the United States. 


Readership — 


Eighty years of service to small town publishers has built 
for The “Aux”, as it is affectionately referred to by news- 
paper men, a friendly, responsive reader interest. This is well 
evidenced in a mail survey directed to 8,368 weekly newspapers, 
2,574 responded to the question, “Which of the following do 
you receive?” Four publications devoted to the newspaper 
98.1% checked The Publishers’ Auxiliary. 
This exceeded the combined percentage receiving the other 


three 


held were named 


\ ‘ . ee . } , 
' st signintcant was the answer to a second question, 


“Which do you prefer?” Of 1,528 answers, 1,262, or 82.6% 
preferred The Publishers’ Auxiliary. 


Circulation — 


Edited essentially for small town newspaper publishers, 
ibution extends to a lesser extent to related interests, 
ited in the following table from Controlled Circulation 
\udit Report of Mav 5, 1947 


Issue of March 22, 1947 


ekly New Spaper Editors and Publishers e : 8,612 
Newspaper Editors and Publishers. . $ 1,064 
ls of Journalism and Printing : ; 65 
g Plants and Allied Industries. . ; 840 


kly and Daily Newspaper Employees, Printing Plant 
loyees, News Associations and Bureaus, Other Pub 


ns, Printing Industry Unions, ete....... : 1,942 

aneous (Former Newspaper Publishers and Other 
ited Non-Active Trade Emplovees).... , 154 
| &77 


General Market Information— 


st in The Publishers’ Auxiliary market arises in a 
des sell either merchandise or ideas to the 9,600 publisher- 
ot small town daily and weekly newspapers, which 
ea re than half the families of the United States 
distinct phases of advertising opportunity are present: 

Printing Machinery and Equipment. A tremendous 
placement market exists for machinery, equipment 

d supplies in the small town plants producing 9,600 

wspapers. 


[EI 
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B. Public Relations. Well-informed publisher-editors, 
whose influence touches such a large segment of the 
population of the country, is desirable. The Auxiliary 
provides the opportunity to effectively convey a public 
or industrial relations viewpoint to these influential 
leaders in small towns. 

C. Dealer Relations. The principal source of income of the 
small town publisher is local dealer advertising. A close 
personal relationship exists between dealer and pub- 
lisher. The publisher generally helps the dealer 
“write up” his ad. The distributor of merchandisc 

may profitably keep the publisher informed of his 
policies relating to local dealer advertising, the avail- 
ability of product cuts or mats, and the extent of co- 
operation in financing dealer ads, if such a policy ts 
practiced. 


Advertising— 


Emphasis on public relations or institutional advertising of 
an informative nature is the most recent marked development 
in The Publishers’ Auxiliary. In the first nine months of 
1947, the following representative national accounts adver- 


tised in The Auxiliary. 
1947 


\ir Transport Assn. of America lohns-Manville Company 


Aluminum Co. of America Glenn L. Martin Co 
American Can Co R. W. McAlister Co 


\merican Trucking Assn 
American Type Founders C 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Baha’i Public Relations 
Bituminous Coal 

The Coleman Co 

Chesapeake & Ohio 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 

Minnesota Mining & Manu 
facturing Co, 

Monomelt Co 

Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
N. ¥ 

Nat'l Board of Fire Under 


Committee for Unity of the Nile writers 
Valley National Electric Mfrs. Assn. 
Duplex Printing Press Company National Needlecraft Bureau 
Electric Light & Power New York Stock Exchange 
Companies Railroads Inter-Regional 
reneral Motors Co. \dv. Comm 
reneral Electric Co Santa Fe Railroad 


{ 
{ 
Goss Printing Press Co Schenley Distributors, Inc 

Greyhound Bus Lines Standard Oil of N 

ifammermill Paper Companies Tauber Plastics, Inc. 

Industrial Marketing Union Pacific Railroad — 

International Bus. Mach. Co U. S. Brewers Foundations 

International Harvester U. S. Envelope Co 

Company Whiting-Plover Paper Co 

Further retlecting the advertising acceptance of The Auxiliary 
is the remarkable record of classified advertising. 10,708 classi- 
fied ads, occupying 103,809 agate lines, were published in the first 
6 months of 1947, an increase of 8% over the corresponding rec- 
ord-breaking period the previous year. In the first six months of 
1947 nearly one-fourth of the content, approximately half the 
advertising space, was devoted to classified advertising 


Mechanical Requirements and 
Advertising Rates 


The Publishers’ Auxiliary is printed in newspaper format, 
seven two-inch columns to the page, 147/15 inches wide, column 
depth 20 3/4 inches. The display advertising rate is 30c per agate 
line, $4.20 per column inch, flat. 


Investigate 


Whether your problem is one of public relations or dealer 
relations, or the sale of printing machinery, equipment and 
supplies, let us help you further explore the advertising in- 
fluence of this best read newspaper man’s paper. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ AUXILIARY cA 


210 S. Desplaines St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is the only specialized busi keting management, and advertising and public relations ma 

ness publication that concentrates editorial attention and cir izement. Their common interest in lowering unit cost of sal 

culation coverage on the substantial segment of American in and in increasing volume and distribution efficiency has pr 

dustry that is concerned particularly with selling to business vided a compact market for vast quantities of advertising 

and to industry space, graphic arts supplies and other selling aids. This is t 
market around which INDUSTRIAL MARKETING has 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s highly homogeneous and built its fence! 
responsive audience includes the key men who sell capital 


equipment, Component and replacement parts, maintenance sup 


lies, raw materials, and specialized services to business and 
nd is = ~~ MARKET 


madustrs 


They are all mdustrial marketers, though their titles may Our estimates (the first ever made) of how industrial and 

iry-—presidents, vice presidents, general managers, sales man- business advertising expenditures break down by activities, is 
iwers, sales engineers, sales promotion men, advertising man- based on the National Industrial Advertisers’ Associati 

agers, or advertising agency executives Their one commor hudget studies, statistical records of Publishers’ Information 


if ~ S13 he tunctw selling to S ' “ r > . > 
intere t is int unction of selling industry's scientific pu Bureau. statistics from Media Records, the research depart 
wae ment of McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, and _ special 


veys in non-media fields. These expenditures are distril 


Not chewing gum, civarets, or per tume Not convenience or Bos 
impulse purchases, but considered purchases that represent sub as 0ulOWS 
stantial sums of money—the units of sale often running into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars Industrial publications advertising $101,000,000 
, , , — Catalog : sie aia 35,000,000 
No other publication deals exclusively with the specialized ves : 35,000, 
selling and advertising problems of these industrial sales and General and farm magazines 26,000,000 
advertising men. No other delivers even a sizable traction of Direct mail os 22,500,004 
the pertinent, grooved-to-audience, editorial material supplied Media ad production 28 000.000 
by INDUSTRIAL MARKETIN( poy 
.) ‘ e 
;, ¥ : Product literature ... 15,000,00% 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING has been developing its Motion pictures and slide films 10,000,001 
unique specialized service for more than 32 vears. Its time Company publications 10,000,004 
tested editorial formula has de veloped unparalleled reader in- Newspapers .. 8,000,00¢ 
terest at ult three executive levels responsible for industrial Catalon files 6,000,00K 
advertising buying decisions—top management, sales and mar 
Market research 2,000, 00 
\dvertising specialties 1,500,006 





$265 .000, 001 
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ministrative and miscellaneous expenditures, including ad- 
rtising specialties and novelties, add an additional $43,000,000 
is brings the total advertising expenditure of this sharply 


ned segment of American industry to $308,000,000 


EDITORIAL 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s 


made it the primary working tool for the management, sales 


editorial program, which 


and advertising men who sell to business and industry, includes : 


motion of fundamental marketing research 


motion of sales training, sales control and marketing 


trategy built on facts 
lelping industry to build sound distribution facilities 


- . 
Making advertising more effective through research and 


ritical analysis 


Promoting editorial progress and recognition of improved 


editorial service, through annual awards for editorial achieve- 


nent 


romoting recognition of industrial advertising by advertising 


encies 


motion of orgamzed effort through the National Indus 


ial Advertisers Association 


viding fundamental information on industrial markets 


how materials and supplies are bought 








INDUSTRIAL 
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42ND ST 


[hese aims are accomplished through methods or “how to” 


irticles written by acknowledged authorities on their chosen 


subjects, and by staff-written material produced after pains- 


taking research and personal interviews 


CIRCULATION 


With net paid circulation more than double its pre-war figure, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING offers advertisers the greatest 
is much more com 


values in its 32-year history. Its coverage 


plete, more highly concentrated, and more selective 
On June 30, 1941, just prior to the war, net paid circulation 
was 2,980. For the same date in 1947, it had increased to 6,844 
-a gain of 130%. During the same period advertising rates 
were increased only 33%. 
\s a result INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
readers in 1947 at the cost required to reach 100 in 1941 
Manufacturers make up 52% of INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
ING’s subscriptions, with 3,693 copies. More than 1,000 adver 


tising agencies and their employes are subscribers 


reac hes 172 


Geographic distribution closely parallels the distribution of 
industry, the Middle Atlantic and East North Central sections 
f the country accounting for 67.8% of the total net paid 


circulation 


ADVERTISING 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is the basic promotion medium 
[ than 150 


for more publications serving American 
industry and business 


business 
Because it is the only magazine serving 
executives concerned with 


top management and marketing 


selling capital goods and services to business and industry, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING carries more advertising ad 
dressed to them than any other publication of any kind, any 
where 


In addition, it carries the advertising of graphic arts sup 
pliers, film producers, paper companies, newspapers, magazines, 
urtists, photographers, engineering firms, novelty manufactur 
ers, direct mail specialties, management consultants, business 
machines, advertising agencies, public relations firms, motion 


picture projector manufacturers and many others 


INMARRETING 


NEW YORK 18 
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Broadcasting Yearbook. Published Feb. The Journal of Marketing, 2823 Madison Public Relations Directory and Year 
»o Forms close Dec. 1 Specifications Ave., New York 17. Published by Ameri- Book, 82 Beaver St., New York 5. Est 
and rates same as Broad asting can Marketing Association. Est. 1933. 1945. Subscription $15. Trim size, 6x 
: os a fee oC Trim size, 7x10. Type Type page, 5x7. Published Augus 
Controlied Circulation Newspaper Rate page, 5'%4x8%. Published Jan., Apr., July Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates—1l1 pag: 










































& Data Guide, | ») EK. 53rd St.. Cleveland and Oct Forms close Ist preceding $195; % page, $110. 
L4 Est. 1945 Controlled Type page Agency discounts, none. Circulation, 
‘x10 Pub hee quarterly Jan 15tl 3,500 Rates—$40 per page, net. os 
Form ose Ist Agency discounts, 15-2 —— ee CCA 
Cireu at ! $844. Rate 1 page, $7 Leading National Advertisers, 29 E. — 
© pages, 964.08. ____s«sHubbard St. Chicago 11. Published by paplisher’s Auxiliary, 210 S. Des Plaines 
: wees 1 ry pt eg - §t., Chicago 6. Published by Wester 





Direct Advertising, 581 Boylston St., Bos- Type Page, S%xIlly¥. Published monthly Newspaper Union. Est. 1865. Trim siz 


























































































































ton 16. Published by Paper Makers Ad- in 6 editions. Forms close 30th. Agency 993 ame were 0) % > fat od 
vertising Assn Est. 1914. Controlled. ‘iscounts, 15-2. Rates—1l page, $200; 6 +a gh all apy leon” T antine eo = 
Published quarterly, January 1 Forms Pages, $190; 12 pages, $175 discounts, 15-0 ee 
close 15 days preceding. Agency dis- “tandard red, $50 Circulation, March, 1947, 12,741; 
counts, none. Circulation, 8,395. tates— ae ao} Ler Re ae a (zross), 14,143. Weekly newspape! 
page, $190; not accepted for less than Mail Order Journal, 212 W. 50th St., 8,612; dailies, 1,064; others, 3,201. rat 
4 consecutive issues. New York 19 Published by Gerstner : 0c per line 
an, _ pga on ay — ‘Type page, Texok. For additional data see page 37. 
Published 10th Forms close 25th. Agency —€ 
@® discoun ts 15-2 ( ‘irculation, 3,450. Radio Daily, 1501 Broadway, New York 
tates- | & A Published by Radio Daily Corp 
Display World, 1209 Sycamore St., Cin- Times 1 Page % Page % Page Est. 1937. Subscription, $10. Type page, 
cinnati 1, Ohio, Published by The Display 1 $115.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 8x10. Published daily, except Sat. and 
Pub. Co. Est. 1922. Subscription, $3. 6 110.00 57.50 32.50 holidays. Forms close day preceding 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. 12 100.00 55.00 30.00 Agency. discounts 13-2 Circulati 
Published 15th Forms close ist. Agency Standard red, $25; bleed, $20 7,459. Rates 
discounts, 13-2 a Gace ~ _ __... Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
Circulation, 13,706 (gross), .208, 245.00 0.00 5.00 
~~ eae stores and dlentes men 7,63 yo Market Data Book Number of Industrial 13 ete vires . . 00 
play studios, 950; mfrs. and dealers in Marketing. 26 190.00 110.00 55.00 
Senleve 1,078; foreign circulation, 2,464 (See Industrial Marketing.) 52 175.00 95.00 50. 
others, 1,354 Rates Seguin Sti andard color, $75.00; bleed, 10% 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Media Digest & Buyer, 2 Columbus Cir- 
I $185.00 $110.00 $ 65.00 cle, New York 19. Published by Buyer Radio Showmanship, 1004 Marquette 
6 155.00 15.00 56.00 Pub. Co. Est. 1944 Controlled Pub- Ave., Minneapolis 2, Minn. Published by 
12 145.00 85.00 52.00 lished monthly Agency discounts, none Showmanship Publications Est 1940 
Standard color, $70: bleed, 15% Circulation, (Swern), 4,000, Rates—80 Subscription, $3. Trim size, 64x92. Type 
-—- words, $35; (12 months’ contract) B & page, 5%x7}} Published ist. Forms 
W page, $200 close 10th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 6,453 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
a Modern Packaging. _ $195.00 $117.00 $°61.00 
Editor & Publisher, 1475 Broadway, New (See PACKAGING.) 6 175.00 105.00 55.00 
York 18 Published by Editor & Pub — 12 156.00 93.50 49.00 
lisher Co Est 1884 Subscription, $5 . Color $75 bleed 10° : 
Trim size, 8%xll. Type page, 7%x10%, Opportunity Magazine, 620 N. Michigan » $75; , 10% 
except Year Book and Market Guid Ave., Chicago 11. Published by Oppor- 
8% x12. Published Saturday. Forms tunity Pub. Co. Est. 1923. Subscription, Reporter of Direct Mail Advertising, 17 
close Tuesday. Agency discounts, 15-0, $1. Trim size, 9%x1l12%. Type page, 8%X &. 42nd St., New York 17. Published by 
International Year Book published i: 12. Published 7th preceding mo. Forms Henry Hoke. Est. 1938. Subscription, $3 
Jan.; Syndicate Directory, Sept.;: Mé« close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates Trim size, 8%xll. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
chanical Tabulation, Oct.; Market Guid l page, $500 lished ist of following month. Forms 
Nov — aay close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
Circulation 16,971; (gross) 17.24%, Post, The, 18652 Fairfield Ave., Detroit. culation, (Swern), 4,000, tates—- 
Newspapers and employes, 6,899; adver 21, Mich P ublished by Mail Adv. Service Times 1 Page %, Page % Page 
tisers and employes 1.999 periodic als Ass'n Int'l. Est. 1920. Controlled... Trim 1 $150.00 $120.00 $ 85.00 
and employes, 901; adv. agencies, 437 size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Publish- 6 145.00 115.00 80 00 
others, 6,281 Rates ed bi-monthly, Feb Forms close Ist 12 135.00 110.00 7 ) 
Times 1 Pages % Page , Page \ge ncy dis ounts 15-2 Circulation Color, 15%; bleed rate, 15%. 
1 $340.00 $190.00 $105.00 2,750 tates _ 
13 270.00 150.00 85.00 Times | Page % Page % Page 
6 250.00 140.00 80.00 1 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 31.50 
52 225.00 125.00 70.00 6 60.00 36.00 22.50 &® @ 
Standard color rate, $100 per page per —— . 
color; bleed, $25 aaa Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
‘dq Gay York 16 Published by Sales Manage- 
For Release, 480 Lexington Ave. New ——— Tel” _ oe au Me ng ga th 
York 17 Est. 1945 Subscription, $1 Premium Practice & Business Promotion. Pu ~ Fe 4x * A on 
T . ie 1 - > . ~ ’ > ublished ist and 15th. Forms close 12 
Type page, 10%x15 Published Sat. 386 4th Ave, New York 16. Published) giv. preceding Agency discounts. 15- 
Forms close Fri. Agency discounts. 15-2 by Bill Bros. Pub. Corp. Est. 1905. Trim = I eceeing. Agency " et 
Rates . < : Circulation, 12,500; (gross), 13,092, Mar 1u: 
size, 83%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- facturers 7,854; adv. agencies, 693; media 
Times | Page % Page % Page lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency and employes 1,038; distributors and 
3 a0 a rt oa $ 50.40 disco “sane as Circulation, 7,853; jobbers, 816; others, 2,115. Rates— 
99 50 32.30 i830 (gross) eaber rates . | a 
, ‘ oe ‘-- mes |! Page 1% Page % Page 
26 ; +4 _ ] Wy vv 46.20 Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page ” F $300.00 $160. ra $ *o7 Ho 
2 i ) 70 $4.10 , s300.00 $200.00 $108.00 13 265.00 140.00 78.00 
_ ‘ 70.00 180.00 97.00 26 245.00 130.00 72.00 





@® @ co 7 r & 1 le * one +S mF que t $6.00 Standard red, blue, green, $70; bleed, $45 
Industrial Marketing, 100 E. Ohio St _ The Sample Case, 632 N. Park St., Co 
Shheane 11. ii. Peblinhed be AGvartiemn, @ @ lumbus 8. O. Published by United Com- 
Publications, In Est. 1915. Subscrip- mercial Travelers of America. Est. 1891 

Subscription, $1; foreign, $1.50. Trim 








tion, $ Trim size, 8%4xll%. Type page Printers’ Ink, 205 E. 42nd St., New York yee 71/18 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 15t} 17. Published by Printers’ Ink Pub. Co., ‘%i#@ 37/16x11%. Type page, 7 1/10x 
Agency discounts, 1 Ine. Est. 1888. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 10 5/16. Published list. Forms close Oth 
Circulation, @.844; (gross), 7.925. Man- §%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Fri- Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
ufacturers, 3,693; agencies, 1,019: graphic gay Forms close 10 days preceding (Swern). 35,605. Rates—Fiat, 1 Por 
arts and advertising service, 430: media Agency discounts, 15-2 ' $290; % page, $200; % page, $105; (0 
and representatives 645 wholesalers Circulation 22,145; (gross) 22,742, per line. 
Sistributore & obbet others, 1,090 Manufacturers 8.634 wholesalers, dis > 
Ra tributors & _jobbers, 715; retail, 1,129; Selling Aids, 1276 W. 3rd St.. Cl nd 
Time 1 Paes % Pages “% Paes izencies, 3,955: graphic arts and adver- 13. Published by Selling Aids P C 
$180.00 $144.06 $ 78.00 tising services, 1,781; media ane repre- Est. 1946. Controlled. Trim size, 'x12 
t 165.00 128.2 67.25 sentatives, 2,955; others, 1,77 tates Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. rms 
150.00 112.50 6 50 Times 1 Page % Page % Page close 15th. Agency discounts, 15- 
M: irket Data Book Number published Oc 1 $340.00 $240.00 $120.00 Circulation, 15,000 Rates— 
5 Forms close Sept. 15. Agency dis- 13 300.00 213.00 110.00 Times 1 Page % Pag 
counts 15-2. Rates—1l1 page, $200; 2 pages, 26 "80.00 200.00 105.00 se $250 00 $150 0 
$185: 4 pages, $166.75; 8 pages $135 Lis 52 260.00 186.00 100.00 6 "930.00 135.0! 
count to advertisers using Space in reg Colo ind bleed rates on re quest. 12 200.00 100.0 
ular montl ly issues—3 pages in regular Standard color, $60. 
aaues, © 6 pages in regular er Progressive Mail Trade, 820 Center Ave — 
i l pas in regular issues 0 Shebove: Tis. > is . . 
Publisher's standard red or blue, $50; — Any ol — tt by Genet. St. Louis Advertising Club Weekly, 1°! 


other colors, $75; bleed, 10% on space tion, $1. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x8. Locust St., St. Louis 1. Est. 1925. Sub 
and color. Insertions \dvertising Age Published Ist. Forms close 22nd. Agency scription, 50c. Type page, 7%x9%. Pub- 


—s. oe , ~ * os & frequency dis- discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 22,000. Rates lished Monday. Forms close Tuesday: 
COURTS FOF BOLE PUSIicAtionS l page, $30; % page, $17.50; % page, Circulation, 1,160. Rates—1 page. $60 
For additional data see pages 38-39 $10. % page, $33; 4 page $21. 
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ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING 





Southern Advertising and Publishing, 75 


Third St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Published 
by Ernest H. Abernethy Pub. Co., Ine. 
Est. 1925. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
115.00 67.50 42.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 
bleed, $12.50. 


Color, $35; 





Southwestern Advertising and Market- 


ing. Southland Life Annex, Dallas, Tex. 

Published by J. R. Brown. Est. 1946. 

Controlled. Type page, 7%x10. Published 

10th. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 

15-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 2,850. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 

$108.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 

100.00 54.00 36.00 

l 90.00 $8.00 33.00 
Standard red, $30; other colors, $35. 





Specialty Salesman Magazine, 307 N. 


Michigan Ave., 


by 
Est. 
914x 


10th of mo. 
second mo. 


of 
cour 

] 
line 
per 
s 


i 


Ss. per ny 


nd ard c “olor 


Chicago, III. Published 
Specialty Salesman Magazine, Inc. 
1915. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
13%. Type page, 8%x12. Published 
preceding. Forms close 25th 
preceding. Agency dis- 
Circulation, 225,000. Rates 
1 cul., $290; 42 lines to 80 
$2.15; 14 lines to 40 lines, 


(red), $50. 


its, 15-2. 
page, $500; 


line, $2.2 





Sponsor, 40 W. 52nd St., New York 19. 
Est. 1946. Subscription $5. Type page 
7x10. Published 20th preceding. Forms 
‘lose 10th. Agency discounts 15-2. 
Ci rculation. 8,000. Rates 
T es 1 Page % Page \% Page 
$250.00 $180.00 $ 97.00 
235.00 170.00 91.00 
12 2?0.00 160.00 85.00 
Standard color, $100; bleed, $40. 
Standard Advertising Register, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18. Published by Na- 
tional Register Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 
1915. Annual subscription, $75. Single 
copy, $25. Trim size, 6x10. Type page, 
44x8& Published April. Forms close 
Fel Circulation, 3,000. Rates—l page, 
I complete $175. 


service, 





@ @ 








Standard Rate & Data Service, 333 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. Published by 
Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. Est 
1918 Subscription, $50; individual sec- 
tions, $25. Type page, 7x10. Newspaper 
and radio sections published lst. Forms 
close 18th. Business paper and maga- 
zine-farm sections published 15th. Forms 
c) 25th. Agency discount, 15% on new 
bu nese. Cash discount 2%-10 days. 
rculation. newspaper section, 3 936. 
cies, 2,520: advertisers, 603: others, 
a80 Magazine- farm section, 3,682. Agen- 
Z.oc¥, advertisers, 543: others, 679. 
Bu ness paper section, 3.888. Agencies, 
2,58 advertisers 620: others, 753. Radio 
section, 4,38%1. Agencies, 2,545; advertis- 
ers, 580; others, 1,296. Rates— 
Tir 1 Page 2 Col. 1 Col. 
] $240.00 $190.00 $130.00 
¢ 230.00 180.00 120.00 
12 220.00 170.00 110.00 
Standard red, $50. 
Tell, 130 W. 42nd St., New York 18. Pub- 
l by Marketing Pubs. Inc. Est. 1947. 
Ce lled. Type page, 7x10. Published 
] Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 
15-2. 
ilation, 20,276. Rates— 
1 Page % Pa 4 Page 
$340.00 $185 ».00 $100.00 
320.00 175.00 90.00 
2 300.00 165.00 85.00 
st ard color, $60. 
Tide, 2.2 Madison Ave., New York 16. 
Put ed by Tide Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 
19; ibseription, $5. Trim size, 8%x11\. 
Tyr ize, 7x10. Published on Friday. 
a close 15 days prec. Agency dis- 
ou 15-2, 
Cir tion 12.397; (gross), 12,924. Manu- 
fac rs, 3,042; wholesalers, distributors 
an bers, 9°95: aeencies, 2.196: granhic 
art ind advertising services, 1,363; 
rT and representatives, 2,630; retail, 


hers, 1,434, Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $220.00 $120.00 
13 275.00 200.00 106.00 
26 260.00 190.00 100.00 
2 240.00 180.00 95.00 


Standard color, $100; bleed, $40. 








Torch, 740 N. Plankinton, Milwaukee 3. 
Published by Milwaukee Adv, Club. Est. 
1912. Type page, 7x10. Published Sept. 
to June. Forms close ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates—1 page, $50; % 


page, $35; % page, $18.75. 





@® 


Western Advertising, 564 Market St., San 
Francisco 4, Calif. Published by Ramsey 
Oppenheim Pubs. Est. 1919. Sub., $2. 
Trim size, 8%4%x11%. Type page 74x10. 
Published 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 23.149; (gross), 3,974. Man- 
ufacturers, 246; wholesalers, utilities, 
banks, trade ass’ns, and retail, 243; agen- 
cies, 690; graphic arts and advertising 
services, 620; media and representatives, 


911; others, 476. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$180.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 
6 130.00 110.00 65.00 
12 125.00 100.00 55.00 


pages facing, $40; 
No charge on color 


Color—1 page or 2 
bleed, $15 per page. 
bleed. 





CANADA 





EN 


Advertising, 481 University 
Published by Mac- 


@® 


Canadian 
Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. 
lean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1928. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 95,x12%. 
Type page, 84x10%. Published quarterly 


Feb. Forms close 25th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 1,161; (gross), 1,389. Mfrs.’ 
nat’! advertisers and advertising agen- 
cies, 832; others, 246. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 

4 85.00 50.00 30.00 


Standard red, $25; bleed, 15% 





CCAB 


Canadian Broadcaster, 371 
ronto 1. Published by R. G. 
Co. Est. 1942. Type page, 8%x12. Pub- 
lished list and 3rd Wednesdays. Forms 
close 2 weeks prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 1,701; (gross), 1,720, 
tates—l1 page, $85; % page, $47.50; % 
page, $25; 5% discount for 12 insertions 
in one year; 10% for 24. 


@® 


Bay St., To- 
Lewis & 





Marketing, 119 York St., Toronto, Ont. 
Published by W. A. Lydiatt. Est. 1908, 
Subscription, $3. Type page, 8%x12%. 


Published Saturday. Forms close week 
preceding. Agency discounts. 15-0. 
Circulation, 3,696; (gross), 3,800, Manu- 
facturers and advertisers, 2.355; agen- 
cies, 455: media and representatives, 560; 


others, 250. Rates—~ 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $149.60 $ 74.80 $ 37.40 

*13 115.60 58.00 31.00 

*26 108.80 55.00 29.00 

*52 108.80 62.00 27.00 

Standard red, $40; bleed, 10%. 


*If schedule of insertion dates fixed in 
advance. 





COMMERCIAL FILMS 





Business Screen, 812 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 10. Published by Business Screen 


Magazines, Inc. Est. 1938. Subscription, 
$2.00. Trim size, 10%x13. Type page, 
9x11%. Published Feb. 1, Mar. 15, May 1, 


June 15, Aug. 1, Sept. 15, Nov. 1, Dec. 15. 
Forms close 15 days before publication. 


Agency discounts, 15-0. N.T.A.A. report 
upon request. Circulation, 8,090. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $229.00 $120.00 $ 75.90 
8 190.00 105.00 65.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, 10%. 
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OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 





Outdoor Advertising Ass’n News, 25 BE. 
Washington St., Chicago 2. Published 
by Outdoor Adv. Ass'n of America, Inc. 


Est. 1910. Subscription, $1. Trim size 

11% x16%. Type page, 10% x15. Pub- 

lished monthly. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 1,356. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $110.00 $ 70.00 
6 150.00 95.00 60.00 
12 125.00 80.00 50.00 


Color, $75. 





@® 


Signs of the Times, 1209 Sycamore St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by The Signs 
of Times Pub. Co. Est. 1906. Subscrip- 


tion, $3. Trim size, 874x11%. Type page, 
742x100. Published Ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 


12,412; (gross), 12,916. Sien mfrs., 
outdoor adv. plants, 1,520; 


6 617; 
advertisers, 


824; schools, libraries, students, artists, 

834; others, 713. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $162.50 $ 96.00 $ 70.00 
6 137.50 82.00 62.00 
12 125.00 75.00 58.00 


Color, $50 per page; bleed, 15% extra. 








VENDING MACHINES 





Automatic Age, 4021 N. Melvina Ave., 
Chicago 34. Published by Automatic Age, 
Inc. Est. 1923. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
monthly. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,200. Rates—1 
page, $90; % page, $60; % page, $45. Dis- 
count of 10% for 6, 12% for 12 consecu- 
tive issues. Bleed, $10. 





Automatic World, 120 St. Louis Ave., Fort 


Worth, Texas. Published by Branch- 
Smith Publications. Est. 1930. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 6%x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ gt $ 35.00 
+ H+ 55.00 30.00 
12 50.00 25:00 


Standard oak 325: bleed, $10. 





CCA 


Coin Machine Journal, 328 S. Jefferson 
St., Chicago 6. Published by Coin Machine 
Journal, Inc. Est. 1931. Trim size, 85x 


115%. Type page, 7x10. Published 20th 
prec. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, May, 1947, 11,1143 (gross), 

11,631. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $165.00 $ 90.00 $ 45.00 
: 133.00 = oe 36.00 

120.00 33.00 


pinnteed color, $35; bleca. *310. 





Coin Machine Review, 1115 Venice Blvd., 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. Published by P. W. 
Blackford. Est. 1933. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 6%x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 12th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 5,168. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 


Standard color, $25.00; bleed $6. 





Source Book of the Coin Machine Indus- 
try, 1115 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 15. 
Published by Coin Machine Review. Est 


1946. Controlled. Trim size, 6x9. Type 

page, 5x8. Published April 1. Forms 

close Mar. 1. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 25,000. Rates—l1 page, 


$300: % page, $150; 4% page. $75. 
Standard red, $25; bleed, $7.50. 





Vend, 2160 Patterson St., Cincinnati 22. 
Published by Billboard Pub. Co. Est. 
1946. Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10. 


Published Ist. Forms closed 12th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 10,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$250.00 $200.00 $100.00 
6 225.00 180.00 90.00 
12 200.00 160.00 80.00 


Standard color, $30. 
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If you soll 


ANY PRODUCTS USED 
IN THESE SYSTEMS 


. - « such as Boilers, Stokers, Oil Burners, 
Unit Heaters, Radiators, Convectors, Pipe 
and Fittings, Valves, Insulation, Air Condi- 
tioning Units, Fans, Blowers, Air Filters, 
Compressors, Condensers, Motors, Belts, 
Pumps, Controls, Instruments, etc. . . . 


—fleach the men who buy. 
— Reach them through 


HEATING ano VENTILATING! 


@ Aim your selling efforts squarely at the key men who 
exercise buying power in the Large Building field! HEAT- 
ING AND VENTILATING reaches the Engineers in archi- 
tectural-engineering firms, in contracting establishments, in 
industrial plants, commercial buildings, institutions, local 
and federal government buildings, etc.—also the Design En- 
gineers with original equipment manufacturers in this field. 
In short, the practical, active, on-the-job Engineers who have 
the responsibility for designing or handling Piping, Heating, 
Ventilating, Air Conditioning, Industrial Refrigeration and 
Air Sanitation matters. 






























From widely diversified building groups and industries, 
HEATING AND VENTILATING gathers these impor- 
tant designers, specifiers and installers into one compact audi- 
ence ... wins their readership and holds it month after 
month with a well-balanced program of practical, usable 
editorial material built around their needs . . . and enables 
advertisers to effectively and economically reach this profit- 
able, large-volume market. If you advertise any of the prod- 
ucts listed at the top of this advertisement (or related prod- 
ucts) HEATING AND VENTILATING belongs on your 


media list. 





Details on circulation and cover- 
age gladly furnished. Write, wire 
or phone: 


148 LAFAYETTE STREET 











The following list indicates the mechanical func- 
tions with which HEATING AND VENTI- 
LATING’S readers are concerned in their daily 
work, and the kinds of systems for which they 
specify equipment: 





Virtually every reader of HEATING AND 
VENTILATING is concerned with piping sys- 
tems, and editorial coverage is given to piping 
used in practically every application in industrial 
plants and large buildings, including the carry- 
ing of industrial fluids such as steam, gas, oil, 
etc.; piping for steam processing, for heating, 
air conditioning, industrial refrigeration, hu- 
midity control, et 





. > | Tat til 
a ip) Ni 


includes Air Cooling, Humidifying, De- 
humidifying, Air Sanitation. HEATING AND 
VENTILATING deals with the two important 
phases—Comfort Air Conditioning (theaters, 
department stores, etc.) and /ndustrial Air Con- 
ditioning (to facilitate manufacture of phar- 
maceuticals, candy, textiles, etc.) 


HEATING AND VENTILATING treats of 
steam, hot water and warm air heating, vapor, 
vacuum and blast systems. Special attention 
to such developments as radiant heating, the 
heat pump (one system for winter heating and 
summer cooling), zoned heating, baseboard heat 
ing, etc 


A growing field because of (1) industry’s wider 
use of toxic chemical compounds, (2) mor 
exacting state laws requiring adequate exhaust 
equipment, (3) increased use of Air Condition 
ing, requiring air circulation equipment 


Industrial REFRIGERATION | 


is the cooling of materials by direct re 
frigeration to further a manufacturing, com 
mercial or other process. Editorial attention i 
given to aging metals, shock testing metals 
manufacture of penicillin, synthetic rubber, plas 
tics, chemicals, etc 


AIR SANITATION 


Timely articles discuss removal of dust and d 
from air; removal of odors, dangerous vap 
and fumes, air-borne bacteria, smoke, plant p 
lens; also ionization and ozonizing of air 
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®HEATING AND VENTILATING 


° NEW YORK 13, NW. Y. 
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Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, 


Plumbing, Sheet Metal Working 


(See also Building: Coal: Oil, Petroleum) 





There are two general divisions in 
the air conditioning industry from a 
product and distribution point of view. 
The first covers the larger types of in- 
stallations, involving engineering serv- 
ice and expert installation. The sec- 
ond includes self-contained package 
units and small central units coming 
under the domain of dealer-merchandis- 
ing functions. 


The engineering type of air condi- 
tioning job embraces those which go 
into industrial plants and the commer- 
cial, public and institutional building 
field. These involve design of the sys- 
tem to achieve desired results which 
may be additional to comfort of work- 


ers, such as control of production 
or process operations in the case 
of industrial plants. Installations 


of this character require the services 
of an engineer, either from the outside 
or that of the company engineer along 
with a consulting engineer experienced 
in air conditioning work. After de- 
signing the system, these men write 
the specifications for the equipment to 
be used and take bids from contractors 
who buy the necessary equipment and 
install it. In the case of new construc- 
tion work, the architect would work 
with his own engineer, if large 
enough to have one, or a consulting 
engineer as in the former case. In the 
large building field, the building engi- 
neer is a factor in the planning. 
Confusion regarding the air condi- 
tioning business is sometimes due to 
the fact that installations usually are 
designated by the name of the re- 


culator used for the job, as these are 
the largest pieces of equipment in the 
system. As a matter of fact, no one 
company makes all the equipment used 
in an air conditioning system of the in- 
dustrial or large commercial type, but 
rather it is an assembled job of more 


than 100 different products. That is 
why this type of air conditioning, which 
in its complete form involves all air 
conditioning functions—heating, cool- 
ing, humidification, dehumidification, 


air circulation, and cleaning—calls for 
the services of both engineer and con- 
tractor. The steps through which 
such a job passes are two: (1) design 
and specification; (2) purchase and 
insta'lation. 


The factors involved in the design 
and specification stage include: Con- 
sulting engineers and architects who do 
their own engineering; large contrac- 
tors with engineering departments; 
engineers of large industrial plants; 
engineers of large buildings; and de- 
‘igning engineers of air conditioning 
€quipment manufacturers. 


— $$ 








Air Conditioning: Heating and Plumbing Group; Roofing and 
Sheet Metal Group, 1939 


Materials 
Pro- Used and 
Value prietors, Pay Equipment 
of Work Firm Em- Roll Installed 
No. $(000) Members ployes $(000) $(000) 
Air Conditioning ........ 798 40,396 671 6,754 10,715 22,911 
Heating and Plumbing 
MD cxauieneatesee 87,112 572,878 38,188 108,173 146,622 299,691 
Heating, piping ....... 2,882 75,550 2,265 14,251 21,796 40,133 
Heating and piping, with 
sheet metal ......... , 36,297 1,713 6,821 10,259 18,560 
Heating, piping and 
 stec0es sees 13,166 251,075 13,761 47,381 64,008 134,617 
Heating, piping and 
plumbing, with sheet 
WE de tcceranveusss 2,122 62,384 2,288 11,954 17,044 33,761 
POE cc ocecccecses 16,609 141,334 17,281 26,412 32,070 69,646 
Plumbing with sheet 
REE scccncseusecens 761 6,238 835 1,354 1,445 3,074 
Roofing and Sheet Metal 
Sr 11,793 187,655 12,354 44,631 656,474 84,048 
OS Se 4,875 78,716 4,986. 18,951 23,290 365,221 
Roofing and sheet metal 3,046 68,725 3,216 16,906 21,434 32,138 
eS eee 3,872 40,214 4,152 8,774 11,750 16,689 


—Bureau of the Census 








——- — 





Purchase and installation of the sys- 
tem involves these factors: Large con- 
tractors; engineers of large industrial 
plants; engineers of large buildings; 
air conditioning equipment manufac- 
turers. 

Depending on the services available 
in the community, or the size of the 
job, the contractor may be one of sev- 
eral general classifications, such as 
heating, plumbing and heating, refrig- 
eration, piping, sheet metal, ventilating, 
or a specialized air conditioning con- 
tractor. Any of these factors may, and 
often do, represent manufacturers of 
principal air conditioning equipment 
units or act as their local service 
division. Some of the larger manufac- 
turers maintain their own branches 
which sell, install and service their 
own equipment. In cases where they 
do not have full facilities and trades- 
men, as also is true of other contrac- 
tors previously mentioned, they sublet 
parts of the job which may include 
heating, piping, sheet metal, or refrig- 
eration work. 

Some of the primary products and 
equipment which go into a typical in- 
dustrial or large commercial air condi- 
tioning system are given by Heating, 
Piping and Air Conditioning as follows: 


Bearings Refrigerating 
Belts Compressors 
Blowers Condensers 
Beilers Controllers and 
Coils Starters 

Air Compressors Convectors 
Unit Coolers Motors 


Spray Nozzles 
Transmission Drives 
Damper Operators 
Valve Operators 
Fans Ozone Apparatus 
Air Filters Pipe, all kinds 
Copper Tube Fittings Pumps 


Duct Dampers 

Dehumidifiers 

Sheet Metal Ducts 
and Fittings 
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Pipe Fittings Recorders 

Refrigeration Refrigerants 
Fittings Regulators 

Grilles Sheets 

Humidifiers Cooling Surface 

Humidistats Heating Surface 

Insulation Tan 

Ionization Thermometers 

Cooling Towers Thermostats 

Steam Traps Tools 

Tubing Valves 

Unit Air Condi- Ventilators 
tioning Air Washers 


The second division of the air condi- 
tioning field deals primarily with the 
matter of personal comfort and includes 
the residential field, small offices (other 
than central units for large office build- 
ings), and small commercial establish- 
ments such as shops, restaurants, ete. 


Comfort air conditioning has three 
major functions: (1) winter air condi- 
tioning; (2) summer air conditioning; 
and (3) year ’round air conditioning. 


Winter air conditioning, which is the 
largest division of the strictly residen- 
tial field, supplies heat, mechanically 
circulates the air, humidifies the air, 
and filters the air. 


Other winter air conditioning sys- 
tems are the _ indirect-fired system 
which uses a steam or hot water boiler 
to heat water or generate steam which 
is connected with a heat transfer coil. 
The air which enters the room in this 
system through ducts first passes 
through the heat coil. Another system 
known as the split system is where 
part of the radiation is supplied 
through pipes from the boiler and part 
by duct distribution. These two sys- 
tems especially involve the heating and 
plumbing contractor in sales and in- 
stallation. 
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WHOLESALER EXECUTIVE 
WHOLESALER SALESMEN 
CONTRACTOR—-MERCHANDISERS 


YOU HAVE T0 SELL 


, 10 SELL THE PLUMBING AND HEATING FIELD 


Here are the men who read 
PLUMBING & HEATING WHOLESALER 


3,289 Wholesaler Executives, including 
purchasing executives and branch 
managers and 

617 Wholesalers addressed y company 
name only 

3,392 Wholesaler Salesmet 

12 Wholesale issociatior bxe itive 
Officer 
27 Engineers 
248 W irehouse personne ‘ rd x 


ment ofhcials 


955 Manufacturers and their personne 


351 Manufacturers’ Agents 
8,891 Total net CCA circulation 31-4 
"Gr 4f saiesmens nay ” 
received from Whole 1 
ft ‘ ner wi 


THE WHOLESALER SELECTS, buys a 


cks tl i { ems vests thousands 
f dollar , t we plumbing and 
eating ¢ and pplies where they 
r e : ! ire needed by his 
‘ eat b ntractor customer 
it : manufacturers have had to de 
d mn pers il selling 1 direct mai 
ecognized higl st methods), and indi 


ect advertising approach through contractor 
reach the impor 


using executives and salesme 


Every one of these 3 prime sales 
factors must be convinced of the 
value of your product 


The only way you can reach all 3 is in one cost-saving combination 
package — PLUMBING & HEATING WHOLESALER plus 


The vholesale salesman, the only direct 
ink tro manufacturer to contractor, was 
seldom if ever reached by the printed word 
Both the wholesaler executive and the 
“ lesaler salesmen are extremely impor 
tant to a manufacturer's sales picture 


PLUMBING AND HEATING WHOLESALER 
precisely bridges the gap which has existed 
manufacturer and 


these many years betweer 


listributo It is edited for and distributed 
incle CCA regulations exclusively to 
wholesaler executives, wholesale salesmet 
plus manutacturers and manufacturers’ 
agents. 98.5% of those answering a recent 
est approved the editorial policy and 
itteste the ilue of the magazine in the 
duct of the business. Rarely in publisl 
history has a magazine so completely 

met the eeds of the readers pre-selected by 
the publisher. Seldom has a business paper 
wer juickly recognized by advertisers 


Here are the men who read 
PLUMBING AND HEATING JOURNAL 


7,988 Plumbing and heating contractors 
1,349 Plumbing contractors 

414 Heating contractors 

36 Consulting engineers and architects 
1,714. Wholesalers and their salesmen 

435 Manufacturers, their agents and 


er Saiesmet 


PLUMBING & HEATING JOURNAL 


43 Plumbing inspectors 


909 Others 


12,888 Total net paid as per 6/30/47 AB 
statement hased n May 1947, 
1sSUe 


Careful estimates indicate there are about 


15,000 to 16,000 top-rated plumbing and 
These business men are 
of the country. The 
editorial PLUMBING AND 
HEATING JOURNAL is directed toward 


needs of this potent group 


heating contractors 
located in every sectior 


policy of 


serving the 
contractor-merchandisers. We have proof 
P&H] valuable. It is the 


one magazine which provides in every issue 


our readers find 


the practical, down-to-earth technical data 
and merchandising information in under 
standable form which the progressive cor 
tractor must have to carry on his business 
today 


This COMPLETE coverage available 
at one low combination rate 
Manufacturers can talk specific benefits tc 
wholesalers and their salesmen, and t 
plumbing and_ heating contractors § and 
REACH MORE OF THEM AT LOWER 
COST by using pages in both P&RHW and 
P&HJ. The combination rate saves $55 a 
month! 1 page 12T rate, P&HW-—$220 
P&H J—-$245; combination—$410 
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ington St., NORWICH, 


SEND FOR THIS NEW SURVEY 
Reveals the type of information whole 
salers and their salesmen want to find in 
their magazine. The votes for various 
types of new editorial material shows 
both you and our editors how best t 
talk to this entire wholesaler group 


P&HJ 1947 SURVEY: 

Not yet off the press, this is a survey among P&HJ contract 
readers. It will contain authoritative information about read 
preferences, and market data of a scope not made availabk 
since the war 
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HOW THE 


) SHEET METAL SHOP 


t 






SHEET METAL WORKER 


FITS INTO THE MERCHANDISING OF YOUR PRODUCTS 


COMPOSITE NATURE OF SHEET METAL INDUSTRY 
DESCRIBED IN NEW BOOKLET, BASED ON SURVEY 
JUST COMPLETED. 

1947-8 


oe cs ADVERTISING BUYERS’ 
: GUIDE 


and other materials by air; roofing and 


THE TYPES OF BUSINESS oe acy ae gece 
roof drainage; skylight work; cornice 
and arquise k; ‘tal ceilings: 

DONE IN A suiel detke deh hans Wen toe 

taurant and hotel equipment; tal 

SHEET METAL SHOP ese wud Wilieailes Tek sak oneal 
insulation: and many similar things. Its 


work also includes furnace cleaning and 
. ; repair. 
THE SHEET METAL SHOP is both an ar- 
chitectural-and an industrial contractor. 
Its composite activity includes the fab- 
rication, erection or application of sheet 
metal in, on and around buildings and 
the production of parts or items for in- 
lustrial use 


THE SURVEY among readers of SHEET 
METAL WORKER gives a detailed de 
scription of the sheet metal industry . . . 
its scope, sectional divisions . . . pur 
chasing methods, and products pur- 
chased. It also contains information on 
the following: 


THE SHEET METAL SHOP is a volume 
buyer of materials and equipment, and 
furnishes the skill and labor to install 
1 apply such purchased items as they 
ire resold for each of the following 
classifications of work: warm-air fur- 2. 
nace heating: air conditioning and 


1. Number of sheet metal shops 
executing different types of sheet 
metal work. 


Tabulation of sheet metal shops 
which engage in more than one 
fype of work. and the percent- 
age doing work in each classi- 
fication. 


entilation: systems for handling refuse 


3. Percentage of shops which have 
power equipment, 


4. Ratio of warm air heating to all 
sheet metal work done by sheet 
metal shops. 


THE INFORMATION CONTAINED in this 
Market Study, which was answered in 
detail by 36+ % of our contractor-sub- 
scribers, should be helpful to any manu- 
facturer who has a product that is or 
can be used by a sheet metal shop, and 
is particularly valuable to advertising 
and sales managers who may not be 
fully acquainted with this complex in- 
dustry. 


_ NEW ENGLAND: CLEVELAND: 
Joseph R. Foger, H. ©. Taylor, 
242 Wash St., Norwich, Conn. 1503 Orchard Grove, Lakewood, 
4712 Cleveland 7, O., 
Lakewood 0512 
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Don Harway & Co., CHICAGO: — 
816 W. Fifth St., Los 13, Roswell M. Mahoney, 
Mutual 8512, and 68 St., Thomas B. c. J, 
San Francisco 4, 10 S. LaSalle St., 
Yukon 1069 Central 5112 





Street, New York 19, Bryant 9-4977 
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| THE SHEET METAL SHop DEFINED 




































FOR DETAILED INFORMATION about the 
industry, and how to use SHEET 
METAL WORKER to sell that industry, 
write for your free copy of the 1947-8 
Advertising Buyers’ Guide. 


HOW 
SHEET METAL WORKER 
FITS INTO THE SALE 
OF YOUR PRODUCT 


Sheet Metal Worker's Editor and Pub- 
lisher, E. A. Scott, has been identified 
with the magazine since 1909. He knows 
well the interests, problems and needs 
of the industry. And he is equally well 
known to the industry. Editorial ma- 
terial is, therefore, practical, workshop 
information of the type sheet metal 
shops most want. An Information and 
Service Bureau is maintained and con- 
stantly used by thousands of  sub- 
scribers. 


Sheet Metal Worker is now being sub- 
scribed to by more than 8,300 air con- 
ditioning, warm air heating and sheet 
metal contractors and dealers and other 
interested readers. Advertisers who 
adopt the same approach that our edi- 
tors use find these readers a particularly 
responsive group. Many of our adver- 
tisers give proof of this in their use of 


space ... some having been continu- 
ously in Sheet Metal Worker for 71 
years. 
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Air Conditioning* 





Heating and Plumbing 


Air Conditioning: Heating and Plumbing Group; Roofing and Sheet Metal Group, 1939 
Roofing and Sheet Meta! 
































































a eee, Group Group 

Materials Materials Materia 

Used and Used and Used ana 

Value Equipment Value Equipment Value Equipment 

of Work Installed of Work Installed of Work installed 
No $(000) $(00¢) No. $(000) $(000) No. $(000) $ (00K 
Alabama es 4 193 114 232 3,544 1,912 sy 2,430 1,262 
Ey 11 427 252 111 1,598 819 25 407 207 
Arkansas . aa hacer + ee ane 191 1,359 695 35 300 139 
Se 55 2,365 1,254 2,498 45,244 24,111 1,034 18,225 8,367 
Colorado ....... he its ‘i ee er 339 6,056 3,295 88 954 465 
Connecticut ........ re 19 813 329 1,145 14,509 7,336 214 3,820 1,642 
CE Cee uae a — i 148 2,506 1,398 50 666 334 
District of Columbia..... 14 1,179 597 200 9,448 5,299 96 1,892 809 
Cen aiebaene 10 452 276 453 7,728 4,189 146 3,220 1,583 
Georgia en ee ae ; 6 255 144 285 5,830 3,204 98 2,417 1,243 
Idaho .... sa Reale ake te = = 108 1,557 906 12 260 128 
CT fon che ncnende eas 66 3,484 1,920 1,856 38,621 18,709 894 15,826 6,647 
Indiana . étuut is 21 512 302 1,041 13,069 6,940 365 5,944 2,694 
re a 18 422 222 811 9,306 5,056 153 2,232 1,039 
CD ce ta daekeeenas —- , 495 3.791 2,063 131 1,240 590 
ere eer 5 126 64 495 6,00z 3,231 153 1,927 918 
Tee nes 13 1,462 871 254 3,990 2,114 141 2,288 1,108 
PN Waianae sb aoa = : ss sac 325 2,977 1,551 37 486 211 
Maryland . eee ey 9 950 486 648 14,581 8,477 147 2,857 1,260 
Massac husetts errr Te 22 844 432 1,509 21,858 11,038 895 7,238 2,734 
Mic higan a eae awed ued 58 2 1,079 1,183 1,366 25,380 13,504 487 9,824 4.369 
Minnesota .. Sastionad 23 616 367 824 14,322 7,909 202 3,927 1.801 
Mississippi area sf one ine 164 1,672 843 45 588 176 
Missouri .. und did Wasi oa 32 2,342 1,438 1,154 15,419 8,087 456 5,833 2,54% 
ED Sinn aie a A ‘ ae 122 2,129 1,15? 25 359 16% 
EE ae cn uk aarin Sent 9 219 146 370 3,823 2,076 71 1,125 604 
ESS ee in , wait 39 648 319 12 261 141 
New Hampshire : mers 7 196 2,130 1,092 39 667 315 
New Jersey .... s 28 1,022 604 2,027 22,272 11,036 535 7,592 3,108 
New Mexico .... aien 95 1,104 624 20 230 117 
New York eh a alate ae wd 77 7,373 4,251 5,407 96,769 49, 128 1, 683 25,411 11,072 
North Carolina . — ‘ 602 360 387 9,098 5, ‘241 145 3,412 1,741 
North Dakota ro 4 100 44 83 1,045 564 12 186 v9 
SN dé-ewewee - : 53 1,563 776 2,282 34,127 17,260 975 12,527 5,553 
Oklahoma ... : ~~ 323 4,050 2,183 79 1,087 518 
ee re 6 401 255 362 5,151 2.879 100 1,616 734 
Pennsylvania . 44 3,035 1,759 3,798 49,582 14,551 1,220 13,068 5,950 
Rhode Island . ° ae aes 260 2,832 1,518 96 1,941 808 
South Carolina 5 234 139 191 3,652 2,207 37 747 403 
South Dakota . P 111 1,003 507 10 183 95 
Tennessee .... : 14 815 403 436 6,158 3,252 132 2,637 230 
\ ae eee ewen 42 3,265 2,149 1,049 17,891 9,870 320 5,77 2.861 
RS ieee s wc we ee 148 2,091 1,310 61 726 260 
Ee ona at er 155 1,427 751 24 881 157 
ith oo 4h 040% 6 oe 18 500 289 603 8,944 4,891 147 2,960 1,478 
Washington o 18 510 250 552 6,075 3,139 128 1,977 967 
West Virginia 4 134 60 252 2,757 1,330 77 817 321 
Wisconsin 33 808 453 1,138 16,790 9,040 342 6,095 2,796 
Wyoming .. ‘ “a 75 963 521 16 179 86 

a ee ee Se 798 40, 396 22, 911 37,112 672,878 299,691 11,793 187,655 84, 

































































*Air ‘conditioning with or without heating, piping, plumbing and sheet metal. 





—Bureau of the Census. 

























































Because winter air conditioning 
necessarily operates in conjunction with 
the heating system, leading manufac- 
turers of all types of heating equip- 
ment—warm air, hot water, and steam. 
either gas, coal or oil-fired, are now 
offering air conditioning units. There- 
fore warm air and sheet metal, plumb- 
ing and heating contractors, and deal- 
ers in coal stokers, oi] burners and gas 
heaters, are all factors in the market- 
ing of winter air conditioning equip- 
ment. Many of these outlets also sell 
summer and year ‘round air condition- 
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ing equipment. Thus being tactors mu, 
the planning and specification of equip- 
ment to go into such installations, it is 
important that the equipment and parts 
manufacturer include them in his pro- 
motional plans determining those most 
important to him by the nature of his 
product—that is, whether his product is 
affiliated with the warm air or “radi- 
ator” type of system, whether it oper 
ates in conjunction with an oil burner 
a stoker or gas, or whether it is adapt- 
able to all of them. 

Experience with air conditioning of 
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ditioning. 


Controlled air conditions in industrial 
plants permit higher speeds ane pre 
reduce overal) cost. 
Two air conditioned, windowless A-°'s 
plants of General Motors Corpo: »tion 
are regarded as models. 
ing majority of Allison executi' re- 


cision, 


and thus 


industrial plants for wartime manufac- 
turing processes has been so favorable 
that greatly increased use of controlled 
temperature, humidity, 
liness is expected in postwar years, ac 
cording to Heating, Piping & A: m- 


and air ciean- 


An overwhelm 
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As measured in horsepower connect- 
ed to electric utility lines, 1941 indus- 
trial air conditioning installations were 
more than double those of 1940, ac- 
cording to the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute. This sharp increase, coupled 
with a 7 per cent gain in residential 
air conditioning, was not sufficient, 
however, to offset a 14 per cent decline 
in commercial installations, so that to- 
tal 1941 business dropped. 

The Institute has not collected data 
since 1941. 


Manufacturing 


The possibilities of air conditioning 
as an outlet for industrial products, in- 
cluding equipment, materials and sup- 
plies, are seen in Heating, Piping and 
Air Conditioning’s list of more than 
one hundred different major products 
used in the manufacture of air condi- 
tioning equipment and its installation. 
The same publication names nearly 
600 concerns which can manufacture 
the various parts. 


Among the items that make up the 
completed equipment and installation 
are found motors, fans, belts, transmis- 
sion drives, compressors, bearings, vari- 
ous types of hardware, non-corrosive 
metals which are necessary under cer- 
tain conditions, pipe and tubing of steel, 
brass and copper, innumerable kinds of 
valves and fittings, instruments, con- 
trols, regulators, humidostats (ranging 
from simple thermometers to the most 
elaborate recording devices), galvan- 
ized sheet metal, condensers, fittings, 
couplings, pipe covering, insulation, 
spray nozzles, pumps, water treatment, 
metal weatherstrips, various types of 
ventilators, and refrigeration machin- 
ery. Many other miscellaneous items 
complete the long list of equipment 
used, 

The number of manufacturers of 
some of the principal equipment and 
units of air conditioning systems is 
given as follows by Heating, Piping and 
Air Conditioning: 


MANUFACTURERS OF SELECTED AIR 
CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


AND UNITS 
Compressors, refrigerating, centrifugal. 4 
Refrigerating, reciprocating ......... 41 
Refrigerating, steam jet ............ 12 
Coouigrs, unit, floor type.............6.. 41 
ee, ES GUD cccoceccceasece 5 


DEHUMIDIFIERS, absorption and adsorp- 


MD ges edendodee ese6sbeveneeetoes 11 
PARR, GOUCPIEMGRE cccce . coccseccceces 56 
DT Sccheéedebeedeeveseeecanss 70 
HUMIDIFIERS, central plant............. 21 
Sere, GUGM BORG. ccccccccscccceces 34 
Unit, room type without heating...... 22 
BURPACE, COOlING, BFIME... ccc sccccsccs 38 
EE cee ee ekecuneesnsse6 6 bes 44 
ee PD ccc cc ceeneee oe cause 41 
Nits, air conditioning, comfort 
Summer, central plant type.......... 49 
DP CE £6 aedcebee6eeweees cs 
PT PD scgedeeeseevoconces 42 
Winter, central plant type....... . 39 
i Ce Ao. he wd whale éeb als ' 28 
Year-round, central plant type..... . 48 
ff Ree 33 
Units, air conditioning, industrial proc- 
essing, complete surface cooling.... 33 


Cooling and dehumidifying, spray type 22 
Cooling and dehumidifying, surface 


DT opcvecthésadedhnesahes66eeeoone 
Heating and humidifying............ 39 
Unrrts, window ventilator and filter..... 25 
VUUUTRATORS, FOGG, TOR. ccccccccccecece 41 
De cvvée6d6eebaeus beenese 33 
Dt. sthanseadebes aesecsecevtesivess 10 
OE: GE 6bS6 ee deeeatnetbéacvedowse 41 
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Air Conditioning Installations by Region Dec. 31, 1941 





Residential Commercial Industrial Total 
: No. . ‘ HP. No. HP. No. HP 

New England ........ 381 333 3,064 31,227 172 3,935 3,617 35,496 
Middle Atlantic ...... 2,212 2,475 11,927 275,622 877 64,179 15,01 342,276 
South Atlantic ...... 1,148 1,884 6,535 173,328 2,259 10,184 lu,z42 180,396 
East North Central... 2,752 3,038 11,433 164,024 619 28,432 18,575° 264,284 
East South Central .. 397 495 1,023 17,858 89 3,739 1,509 22,092 
West North Central.. 3,899 5,765 6,610 112,467 212 5,935 10,721 124,167 
West South Central... 3,640 6,884 5,674 149,964 247 5,518 9,757° 166,668 
Dn sshesteeetes 454 1,007 346 9,417 31 458 $31 10,882 
PE. &66040dd6000860 6,490 1,795 1,042 6,868 250 14,949 11,707 45,807 

We Gh cndesesccocans 21,673 23,676 47,650 939,775 4,759 137,329 81,978 1,196,067 


*Including unclassified. 








In referring to the marketing of air 
conditioning equipment, a chart issued 
by Heating and Ventilating says: 

“Important to many manufacturers 


is the product designer. Subject to 
executive approval he decides what mo- 
tors, filters, valves and other equipment 
will be put on as standard parts. Man- 
ufacturers of motors, filters and similar 
items are concerned with the control 
such engineers have on specifications of 
original equipment.” 

Ventilation, which is a limited type 
of air conditioning, involves the supply- 
ing and changing of air. This is done 
by gravitation or forced methods, both 
requiring a large amount of sheet metal 
work. Forced air systems involve the 
use of fans or blowers and accessory 
equipment. 


Heating 

The 1940 Census of Housing carried 
reports on heating equipment from 34,- 
149,065 occupied dwelling units, of 
which 22,656,129 were one-family struc- 
tures. Central heat was reported by 
14,346,835 and other types of heating 
by 19,802,230. 

Of those with central heating 6,919,- 
081 were heated by warm air; and 7,- 
427,754 by steam or hot water. Coal or 
coke was used by 10,903,163 centrally 
heated dwellings; gas by 1,109,587; oil 
by 1,687,737; wood or other fuel by 
646,348. 

Of the 6,919,081 occupied dwelling 
units heated by warm air, 5,202,264 used 
coal; 722,091, gas; 611,765, oil. 

It is estimated that about 7 per 
cent of the new-building dollar goes for 
the heating system and that from 2.5 
to seven per cent of the average home 
owner’s income goes for heating costs. 
Post-war planners believe that as 
much as 10 per cent of the building 
dollar will go for the complete heating 
and air conditioning systems proposed. 

Production of heating equipment was 
reported as follows by the 1939 Cen- 
sus of Manufactures: 


Value 
$(000) 
Steam and hot-water heating ap- 
paratus, including hot-water fur- 
Dn caenensedesesdaeadasuccnceses 45,378 
Steam and hot-water heating 
boilers and parts ..........-...+++- 24,698 
| eee .. 17,876 
Boiler-burner units ............ - 8,919 
Coal and wood heating stoves....... 9,241 
Ce CO TOD pn cccncncscesccoss 4,532 
Domestic oil burners, mechanical or 
DM, éctnninaheeqensdeseseen 12,800 
Ct Ce: vedi sideées cdensoxe weve 8,741 
Furnace-burner units .............. 4,575 
i Ct Mn: -.- csntbset Gekaneeath 2,948 
Se DN WEED ccccccceseseseveses 1,528 
DEE Seenedes tdsetawevaronsd 99 











BURNER SALES 
By TYPES OF INSTALLATIONS 





ESI REPLACING HANDFIRED COAL 
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REPLACING STOKERS 
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Fueloil & Oil Heat 





Warm-air furnaces, parts and reg- 
ee Pee eee eee : 
Kerosene and distillate room heat- = 
GED cccccees eas FS 


» 053 


136,853 

Heating is a contracting and mer- 
chandise business in that it includes 
both the installation and repair of 
boilers, radiators, pipe, valves, fittings 
and accessories making up the complete 
heating system, and the merchandising 
of oil burners, gas-fired boilers, stokers, 
temperature contro] devices and other 
related equipment. 

Heating and Ventilating believes 
that radiant heating and underground 
steam piping will develop rapidly. The 
most common type of radiant heating 
system is one in which comparatively 
large areas of floor, walls or ceiling are 
heated by embedded hot water or steam 
coils, or warm air ducts. 

Underground steam piping is 4 SYS 
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tem of conveying steam from a boiler 
plant through underground mains to 
buildings for space heating and other 
uses. Many utilities have installed such 
mains in business centers and sell 
steam to large local buildings. 


Oil Heat 


Despite various shortages, oil heat- 
ing dealers in 1946 installed 37 per 
cent more domestic oilburners than in 
any year in its history, Fueloil & Oil 
Heat reported. 

Domestic installations — conversion 
burners, boiler units and furnace units 
—_totaled 455,218 for the year, and 
brought the number in operation up to 
2,936,845, according to this authority. 
Commercial installations numbered 40,- 
498, making 383,560 in operation. 

Manufacturers shipped 507,142 do- 
mestic oilburners and units for central 
heating in 1946. Of this number, 33,- 
092 were exported and 18,832 repre- 
sented in increase in stocks held by 
dealers. 

Dealers had orders for 202,200 do- 
mestic and 16,540 commercial instal- 
lations at the end of the year. 

According to Fueloil & Oil Heat, 
there are now 5,918,550 automatic do- 
mestic heating installations in the 
U. S., of which 49.6 per cent are oil- 
fired. This represents a decline of 
nearly five points for oilfiring and 
nearly 1 per cent for stokers as gas 
burners hit an all-time high. 

Of total automatic heating sales for 
the year (1,061,870), oil got 42.9 per 
cent and gas, 34.5 per cent. 

Oil showed a net loss of 5,214 instal- 
lations to gas during 1946. There were 
7,486 domestic oilburner users who 
changed to gas, and 2,272 gas users 
who turned to oil. There is no record 
of customers between stokers and gas- 
burners, but domestic oilburners re- 
placed 31,495 stokers and 331,419 
handfired coal installations. These re- 
placements accounted for nearly 80 
per cent of the domestic oilburners in- 
stalled during the year. 

New homes and homes not previous- 
ly central heated took 53,492 burners, 
or 11.75 per cent, and replacement of 
old oilburners amounted to 36,540 or 
8.03 per cent of the installations. Oil- 
burner replacements for the year were 
about 20,000 short of normal, indicat- 
ing that dealers fought against using 
hard-to-get burners where no new oil 
contract could be created. This strug- 
gle to keep oil burners operating is re- 
flected in the increase in parts used 
for service. 


The Bureau of the Census reported 
that factory shipments of oi] burners 
totaled 579,000 units during 1946 com- 
pared with 182,000 units in 1945. Ship- 
ments, production, and new orders dur- 
ing 1546 were more than three times 
the rresponding amounts reported 
for 1945. Stocks at the end of 1946 
amounted to only 7,039 burners, only 
& few days shipments at the December 
rate of shipments. There were unfilled 


orders at the end of 1946 for over 
1 million units, almost twice the num- 
ber shipped in 1946, and over a year’s 
production at the December rate. 

Production continued at a high level 
during the first half of 1947. 

There were 130 manufacturers of oil 
burners, domestic and industrial, in 
1939, with an output valued at $18,- 
468,000, according to the Census of 
Manufactures. In addition, $6,376,00U 
represented the value of oil burners 
made as secondary products of other 
industries, bringing the 1939 total to 
$24,844,000. 


This production was divided as fol- 
lows: 


Fuel-oil burners: 
Domestic oil burners: 


Dist. of Col. 
Virginia 
W. Virginia .... 
N. Carolina ... 
S. Carolina ... 
Georgia 
Florida 

Mountain , teccccves: Se 
Montana ; Hela taa 6,800 
Idaho ‘ 18,250 
Wyoming ‘ : 600 
Colorado 
New Mexico .... 


18,750 

Washington .. ae nee Peet 15,000 
Oregon jueves . 3,250 
California a ae f 500 
Total ..+.1,250,000 


1Unknown. 


1939 1937 


Mechanical and atmospheric (natural) draft: 


Number 
Value 
Commercial oil burners: 


184.956 
$13,072,492 


181,243 
316,904,600 


Mechanical and atmospheric (natural) draft: 


Number 
Value 
Industrial oil burners: 
Number reported: 
Number 
Value 
Number not reported, value.... 


4,464 
$668,913 


10,579 
$2,822,150 


5 10,306 
$2,451,906 $1,623,873 
$306,073 


$313,514 


Distillate and kerosene-oil burners for sale separately: 


Number 
Value 
Parts for oil burners, value 


Stokers 


Factory sales of mechanical stokers 
in 1946 were 191,000 units, a gain of 
50 per cent over 1945 and nearly twice 
the number sold in 1939. Sales of Class 
1 stokers (capacity under 61 lbs. of 
coal per hour), were 171,348; Class 2 
(61 to 100 lbs. of coal per hour), 9,875. 
Class 1 and class 2 stokers accounted 


for 95 per cent of 1946 sales. 


Coal-Heat estimated the following 
distribution of stokers in use on June 1, 
1946. 


New England 57,400 
Maine .... 5,300 
New Hampshire 4,000 
Vermont 3,700 
Massachusetts 34,000 
Rhode Island 3,100 
Connecticut 7,300 


Middle Atlantic 168,000 
66,000 
85,000 
17,000 

. 543,000 
80,000 


Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 


East North Central 


Michigan 136,000 
Indiana 5,00 

Illinois 193,000 
Wisconsin 69,000 


Want Diente Camteel cccccccsacvdesss 201,000 
Minnesota 


Missouri 
lowa 


Nebraska 
N. Dakota 
S. Dakota 


East South Central 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 


West South Central 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 


South Atlantic 


Delaware 
Maryland 
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185,779 
1,786,680 
1,465,863 


165,921 


Coal Heat estimated that 1,350,000 
stokers were in use at the close of 
1946, 

The coal industry is pursuing a long- 
range program of research, some of 
the fruits of which are already in evi- 
dence. (See CoAL MINING). 

The ratio of anthracite to bituminous 
stokers is low—3,073 in comparison to 
71,760 bituminous units for the first 
five months of 1946. 


Largely pioneered by the coal in- 
dustry as a means of offsetting the 
competition of other fuels, the smaller 
stokers have created a rapidly growing 
market for stoker coal. Stoker coal 
consumption is now running at a rate of 
approximately 44,000,000 tons annual- 
ly, Coal-Heat reports, and these figures 
do not include the coal used in Class 5, 
stokers—(those feeding 1,201 Ib. of 
coal per hour). This is a gain of 1,045 
per cent since 1933 when consumption 
was 3,880,000 tons. 


While a substantial percentage of 
the nation’s stoker distributors and 
dealers are coal men, they are concern- 
ed with the sale of various types of 
heating and air-conditioning equipment 
—special controls, furnaces, boilers, 
water heaters, attic fans, room coolers. 
Many dealers provide 24-hour engineer- 
ing service and devote particular at- 
tention to both heating modernization 
and new construction. 

That coal plays a major role in heat- 
ing the American home is shown by the 
Census of Housing which reported that 
11 out of 14 dwellings with central 
heating plants are heated with coal, 
and that 15 out of 19 of the others are 
heated with coal or wood. 

Based on present status of the heat- 
ing facilities in use in the United 
States, residential building owners of 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN 


A KEENEY PUBLICATION 











is read by 
the dealer-contractors who handle the bulk of 
all residential air conditioning, warm air 


heating, and sheet metal work....... 





A Tremendously Big 
Market with a Very 
Promising Future 
‘AMERICAN ARTISAN'S field is 


the market of warm air heating, resi 
dential air conditioning and sheet 
metal contracting 


As a replacement, moderniza- 
tion, new construction, and 
“original” equipment market, 
“warm air” is by far the big end 
of the residential heating and air 
conditioning field. 


three of America’s 
centrally - heated, family 
homes have warm air heating. An 
nual sales in excess of 500,000 warm 


Two out of 


single 


air furnace units in pre-war are 


exceeding 800,000 units in post-war. 


In the last pre-war years over 
one-third of the furnaces sold were 
forced air, winter air conditioning 
installations. Over 80% of these 
were gas or oil-fired, or stoker jobs. 
In 1947 these same proportions 
have jumped to more than 50% and 
95%, respectively. 





metal contrac- 
tor's place of 
business. Note 
scope of work 
handled — air 
conditioning, 
heating, ventilat- 
ing, roofing, in- 
sulation, shee? 
metal, oil burn- 
ers, etc 


| 
| A warm air-sheet 
| 
| 


Warm air is the system to which 
summer cooling is readily adapted, 
and the “know-how” involved also 
brings small commercial cooling and 
air conditioning jobs within the scope 
of this field. Large warm air fur- 
naces, or direct-fired heaters, are also 
used extensively in churches, schools, 
auditoriums and industrial plants 


SHEET METAL CONTRACT- 
ING includes ventilating, blow pip 
ing, fume removal, material collecting 
systems, roofing, fabrication and erec 
tion of metal buildings, architectural 
sheet metal, manufacture of all kinds 
of metal specialties, manufacture and 
installation of skylights, fabrication 
of marquees, canopies, hoods, etc 


Thus sales of the hundreds of 
products adaptable to this vast 
market —and the tools and 
machines needed in the fabrica- 
tion and erection of these prod- 
ucts—constitute big business. 
Here is without doubt one of the 
most promising markets in 
America today. 


Yes, the field of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN requires products at 
the rate of hundreds of millions 
of dollars annually! 








FOOFING 








L 


Some of the Many Prod- 
ucts Used in This Field . . . 


Air Conditioning 
Furnaces 

Air Conditioning 
Units 

Air Diffusers 

Air Filters 

Air Washers 

Angles, Bars, 
Beams, etc. 

Bearings 

Belts 

Blower-Filter 
Units 

Blower-Washer 
Units 

Blowers 

Blower Wheels 

Coils 

Controls 

Dampers 

Ducts and 
Fittings 

Fans 

Fan Blades 

Fittings and 
Accessories 

Furnace Cement 

Furnace Cleaners 


Gas Burners 
Grilles 
Humidifiers 
Insulation 
Louvres and 
Shutters 
Metal Workers’ 
Tools 
Metals and 
Plastics 
Motors 
Oil Burners 
Refrigerating 
Compressors 
Registers 
Regulators 
Rivets 
Sheets 
Solder 
Spray Nozzles 
Stokers 
Switches 
Testing 
Instruments 
Ventilators 
Warm Air 
Furnaces 
Welding 
Equipment 





A Subscriber-Audie 


of 


the 


Top-Volume Produ 


sheet 


AMERICAN ARTISAN’S 


scribers are as follows: 


The Key residential air condi- 
tioning, warm air heating nd 


metal 


contractor - dealers. 


These contractor-dealers have |! 
and are being obtained through 
tinuing field research, which 
out and secures as paid subs 
those doing large volumes of 
air heating, residential air conc 
ing, sheet metal and allied work 


They are well-established in 
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Successful contractor-dealer's 
shop. In addition to hand tools, 
note brakes, rolls, shears, punch 
presses, etc. 


communities. In almost every case 
they operate sales, engineering and 
shop departments for complete fabri- 
cation, installation, maintenance and 
repair services. 


Normally 80% of the dealer 
business done in this field is han- 
dled by the contractor readers of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


Wholesalers and distributors 
serving the field. Many of the prod- 
ucts which this market uses are sold 
exclusively through wholesalers to 
the contractor-dealers and on to the 
consumer; many lines are sold direct 
from manufacturer to the contractor- 
dealers; and many follow both 
channels of distribution. 


Manufacturers and their de- 
sign engineers of equipment flow- 
ing into consumption through the 
above named KEY contractor-dealers. 
Among these manufacturers are those 
which represent “‘original’’ equip- 
ment business for a wide variety of 
accessory and supporting products. 


Public utilities, particularly those 
who have been helping to promote 

dential air conditioning. 

Maintenance departments of 


industrial plants having sheet metal 
fabricating problems. 


litorial Leadership 
Since 1880 


\MERICAN ARTISAN is edited 
to: the successful warm air-sheet metal 
de.ler-contractors who maintain sales, 


enyineering and shop departments. 
his paper's editorial scope em- 


braces the various phases of residen- 
tial warm air heating, air conditioning 
and sheet metal work. It publishes 
much pertinent information on indus- 
trial sheet metal, dust collecting and 
ventilation; on cooling and air con- 
ditioning of shops, restaurants, etc. 


For over 65 years AMERICAN 
ARTISAN has been a leading fac- 
tor in publicising and interpret- 
ing the progressive developments 
of the warm air heating industry. 
It is today the unquestioned pref- 
erence of the thousands of dealer- 
contractors, who as a group pur- 
chase-control practically this entire 
market which in the immediate 
years ahead should show great and 
rapid expansion. 


* * * 


Advertising Rates and 


Publication Data 


GENERAL ADVERTISING 
Less than 1] pages, per page $ 
l pages, per pace 
} pages, per pa 
® pages, per 


275.00 
240.00 
ve 270.00 
ive 200 00 
9 pages, per pave 190.00 
> pages, per pave 180.00 
mimum space 
*’resent rates hased m Card No. 6, dated 
Tanuary 1, 1948 
Rates based n total space 
year 
Agency commission 15° 
10 days 
COVERS. -NON-CANCELLABLE (2 Colors) 
1 ti 6 ti 12 ti 
Inside front cover $300.00 $275.00 $260.00 
Inside back cover 85 00 60.00 240.00 
Back cover ae 340.00 315.00 295.00 
PREFERRED POSITIONS AND INSERTS 
Rates on request 


COLORS 


used within one 


cash discount 2% 


red or green, page, extra 


greet in special positior bs and ill 
lors: $90.00 for one page; $45.00 


idditional page in same color 


INSERTS 
Rates n re 1 
BLEED PAGES 
Bleed-off pages, extra 10° 
Bleed, half pages, extra 15% 
Allow & inch trim on top utside edge 
nd bottom 
CLASSIFIED 
Rates on request 
READING NOTICES 
Not accepted 
CONTRACT AND COPY REQUIREMENTS 
All « subject to publisher’s approval 
MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS 
Width Depth Width Depth 


47% 


Pave is 2 « mins, ear columr / 
wide. Halftones 100 to 110 screen 
ISSUANCE AND CLOSING DATES 
Published monthly; issued 13th of publica 
tion m Last forms close on 25th of 
hI 


mont) receding publication date 
SPECIAL ISSUES 
Annual Director 
PERSONNEL 
President—I P. Keeney. 
Manager—Charles E. Price 


y Number, January 
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DISTRICT OFFICES 


NEW YORK 


W. J. Osborn, 1734 Grand Central Ter- 
minal, Murray Hill 9-8293 


CHICAGO 
J. D. Thomas, 6 N. Michigan Avenue, 
State 6916 


G. C. Cutler, 6 N. Michigan Avenue, 


State 6916 


CLEVELAND 
R. A J ick, 3734 Woodridge Road, Cleve 
land Heights, Yellowstone 1540 


LOS ANGELES 
Bob Wettstein, 5th and Figueroa Streets, 
Tucker 2779 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Bob Wettstein, 681 Market Street, Doug- 


las 4475 


Firs fin 


ADVERTISING VOLUME 


ur3t im 
NUMBER OF AGENCY 
USERS 


a 

urs ww 

NUMBER OF EXCLUSIVE 
ADVERTISING ACCOUNTS 


a 
dear 4 
s10t* _ outt 
. aim HEATING - 


wae 


For more facts about this field, 
write us for a FREE copy of our 
recently published 16-page book- 
let, “A Quick Picture.” It con- 
tains market information every 
advertising executive and agency 
man should have. Or call on the 
services of our nearest district 
office listed above. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING 


6 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 2 


Air Conditioning Hdgrs. 


Also Publishers of Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
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SALES OF MECHANICAL STOKERS 


NUMBER OF STOKERS SOLD BY CLASSES 
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BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 



























this country, according to Coal-Heat, 
can buy to advantage in the next few 
years: 4.7 million new boilers; 9.6 mil- 
lion warm air furnaces; 12 million 
space heaters; 20 million water heat- 
ers: 15 million heat regulators and 10 
million stoker, gas or oil burners. 


Plumbing and Heating 


Production of plumbing fixtures in 
1946 was about 50 per cent above the 
1939 level. The Bureau of the Census 
gives the following figures on produc- 
tion of specific fixtures: Drinking 
fountains, 78,879; lavatories, 1,778,- 
373: water closet bowls, vitreous china, 


2,143,404; flush tanks and flush tank 
shells, vitreous china, 1,840,232; uri- 
nals, vitreous china, 87,219; kitchen 


sinks, 2,343,934; sink and laundry tray 
combinations, cast iron and steel, 117,- 
266; bathtubs, 1,062,427: shower stalls, 
162,909. 
Manufacturers’ 
the first quarter of 
at $41.9 million. 
Manufacturers, according to a sur- 
vey by Engineering Maga- 
zine, have been building for the buy- 
market through mechanical im- 
provements in equipment, and at the 
same time developing production tech- 
niques enabling them to maintain price 
levels without too much regard for in- 
creased material and labor costs. The 
Domestic survey shows 
conclusively that prices on plumbing 
and heating materials have increased 
far less than on other durable or non- 
durable This reasonable price 
trend should help to maintain the pres- 
ent great demand for plumbing and 
heating materials through any period 
when the anticipated housing boom 


during 
valued 


shipments 
1947 


were 


Domestic 


, 
ers 


Engineering 


roods. 


might be scaled down due to high over- 
all housing costs. 








Contractor-dealers have been “build- 
ing for the buyer’s market” by improv- 
ing merchandising techniques. A cross 
section survey of Domestic Engineering 
readers indicates that 73 per cent have 
show rooms, and an additional 17 per 
cent have show rooms in the planning 
or construction stage. Other new mer- 
chandising techniques are in evidence. 
For example, organizations of contrac- 
tors mutually interested in large scale 
merchandising have resulted in a great- 
er use of spot radio broadcasting and 
local newspaper advertising. 

Contractor-dealers are, according to 
Domestic Engineering records, broad- 
ening their lines in order to “build for 
the buyer’s market.” The products 
handled by any group of dealers partly 
determine their resistance to fluctua- 
tions in business conditions. Dealers 
offering a variety of products and serv- 
ices feel that they are in a stronger 
position than specialty dealers mer- 
chandising only a few lines. 

The tendency on the part of all con- 
tractor-dealers to expand their lines to 
meet the requirements of the communi- 
ties which they serve is especially evi- 
dent in the case of automatic heating 
equipment. Contractor-dealers former- 
ly handling only oil burners, stokers, 
or gas burners are now offering their 
customers whatever type of automatic 
heating is best suited to their needs. 
Similarly, the up-to-date heating con- 
tractor-dealer offering his customers a 
complete automatic heating system, 
will sell either the furnace type or boil- 
er system. 

Complete heating units, combining 
either the boiler or furnace with auto- 
matic firing equipment, are consist- 
ently coming into greater demand. In 
view of the current emphasis upon new 
construction, it is estimated that over 
one-third of all automatic heating 
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equipment will soon be scold as com- 
plete heating units in conjunction with 
either a boiler or furnace. 

Also in preparation for the buyer’s 
market, contractor-dealers have been 
improving their installation and serv- 
ice staffs. This is necessary to assure 
consumers the full benefit of many re- 
cent improvements in equipment and 
materials of the industry. 

“Panel” or “radiant” heating 
tems, which came into vogue just be- 
fore the war are today being installed 
in large numbers in both homes and 
commercial structures. Customer’s sur- 
veys indicate that this trend will ac- 
celerate. 

Domestic Engineering reports that in 
the boiler and radiator field, emphasis 
is upon forced circulation hot water 
systems. Steam systems have been re- 
duced in cost to bring them within the 
small homes’ market. The size of basic 
units—boilers and radiators—has been 
reduced. Developments in controls in 
automatic heating equipment have 
been important. There is a trend to 
ward package equipment. 

In the plumbing field, there is ex- 
tensive modernization of kitchens and 
laundry rooms, and housewives are de- 
manding many new conveniences such 
as garbage disposal units. 

A survey made by the Department of 
Commerce revealed that in owner-0c- 
cupied single family dwelling units, the 


Sy) S- 


repair and maintenance dollar is spent 
as follows: 
Per Cent 
Heating and Plumbing ...... 30.2 
SE «. cpceopucdeeaaamkaes 4 
aR ers 8 eae 5.7 
Carpentry Repairs ...... hs acs 6 
Stone, Clay and Glass Repairs 5.6 
All other repairs ...........- 15.5 
BED 6s0ckbaetccdueemenae 100.0 
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ee _ — 
Heating and Plumbing Suppliers 
Sales 
No. (000) 
Wholesalers, merchants, 
SONNE ncsdeanenssenstesens 2,225 $379,975 
Heating (including stoves 
OnG FEMME) ccccccccccce 368 36,058 
Plumbing fixtures, equip- 
ment and supplies ...... 927 134,095 
Plumbing and heating 
(general line) .......... 675 185,102 
AE GEMEP cocosscccdesessves 255 24,720 
Manufacturers’ sales 
branches with stocks, total 619 251,633 
Manufacturers’ sales 
branches without stocks, 
SORES. 455d400049%60 00 KORCESO 210 41,789 
Manufacturers’ Agents (total) 612. ...... 
Plumbing and heating, 
general line .......+s+.- 23 2,855 
Heating (including stoves 
and ranges) .........+:- 17,647 
Plumbing fixtures, equip- 
ment, and supplies .... 115 21,396 
BE GEROE ccccessvcecccess 142 11,302 


—1939 Census of Business 








This percentage may be a little high 
when applied to commercial construc- 
tion; however, insofar as housing is 
concerned, it is verified by records of 
the Federal Housing Administration 
which also indicate that about 30 per 
cent of the money loaned for mainte- 
nance and repair is spent for plumbing 
and heating. The biggest factor influ- 
encing the remodeling and repair mar- 
ket is that there are now more than 
forty million ~ dwelling units in the 
United States which have had little or 
no remodeling or repair work during 
the past five years. 

Unusual emphasis upon new construc- 
tion for post-war years will mean that 
almost one-half of the industry’s 1947 
volume will be in new work. Estimates 
of 1947 construction vary considerably 
depending upon the source and date of 
estimate. Scaled down estimates show 
700,000 to 800,000 dwelling units to be 
completed in 1947. Total value of con- 
struction including all types should be 
$17 to $18 billion. Twenty per cent 
of this dollar value will buy plumbing, 
heating and air conditioning equip- 
ment. 


Sheet Metal Working 


In addition to its prominent position 
in the warm air heating and air condi- 
tioning industries, sheet metal working 
comprises a variety of other operations 
which are summarized by American 
Artisan as follows: 

Architectural sheet metal work. 

Manufacture and installation of sky- 


light 
Fabrication of marquise, canopies, 
hood: etc, 


Ventilation, both gravity and fan. 
low piping, including dust collect- 


ing systems, exhaust systems, fume re- 
mova|. material collecting. 
Fire door, tin-clad door, kalamein 


door manufacture and erection. 
Ho:'ow metal door manufacture. 
Restaurant, kitchen and hotel steam- 
“quipment manufacture and erec- 


Manufacture and sale of meta) spe- 


Meal buildings, roofing. 
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Sheet metal work, according to Sheet 
Metal Worker, comprises the fabrica- 
tion, assembly, erection and installa- 
tion of sheet metal work in, on and 
around buildings, as well as the pro- 
duction of parts or sheet metal items 
for industrial use. 


The composite nature of the sheet 
metal industry is revealed in the an- 
swers to a questionnaire sent to 5,724 
sheet metal shops throughout the coun- 
try. Of the 2,067 replying, 80% are en- 
gaged in warm air heating, 68% in 
winter air conditioning, 69% in venti- 
lation, 40% in attic ventilation, 44% 
in summer cooling, 63% in exhaust and 
blower work, 51% in metal roofing, 
25% in slate roofing, 27% in built up 
roofing, 50% do skylight work, 35% 
smoke stack and pipe work, 57% do 
kitchen and restaurant work and 19% 
do plumbing and radiator heating. 
These reports were from the better 
class of shop as indicated by the fact 
that 33% have power equipment. 

The average shop is active in six and 
a half major classifications of work, 
and of the 2,067 shops replying only 
373 were considered specialized shops. 
These were classified on the basis that 
75% of the shops’ work was in one 
classification. 

One fact frequently overlooked by 
those not familiar with the industry is 
that warm air heating is definitely a 
part of the work performed by sheet 
metal shops. This is logical as the 
sheet metalworking machinery and 
tools found in a sheet metal shop are 
required for the installation of warm 
air furnaces. 

Sheet metal shop owners are mer- 
chant contractors. Although they buy 
a great many items for resale, they do 
not carry on an over-the-counter busi- 
ness, as practically all items purchased 
are either resold as part of a contract, 
requiring more or less labor in connec- 
tion with its installation or erection, or 
the purchases are used for carrying on 
the business. For example, a warm air 
furnace purchased is sold as part of 
the heating system. Or the purchase 
may include a brake which is used for 
shop equipment. 

Sheet metal shop owners must have 
both mechanical and engineering abil- 
ity. More or less fabricating must be 
done in connection with all materials 
before they are disposed of. Engineer- 
ing ability is called into play on many 
jobs. If a factory wishes to have a 
refuse collecting system, the _ sheet 
metal contractor must estimate and 
select the proper size of fan or ex- 
hausters and motor, and design and 
install the proper size of hoods, 
branches, mains, dust collectors and 
the like. 

Furnace production in 1946 set a 
record of 692,557 units. Approximately 
half were gravity units and the re- 
mainder winter air conditioning units. 
As of Dec. 31, it was estimated that 
approximately 8,500,000 furnace in- 
stallations existed in the United States 
and in excess of 1,000,000 of these were 
air conditioning units. 


















Heating and Plumbing Equipment 
Dealers, 1939 
Sales 
No. (000) 
eee rer rt 17 $ 290 
DERE 656s cnceedseencsous 13 241 
AFRANGRD ccccccccccesceces 20 2 
COBGOTRER ce ccocccoccvcccess 359 7,004 
COMORES cccccccccccccoces 36 418 
Connecticut 63 1,721 
DelMWATO cccccccccces 11 297 
District of Columbia 13 998 
Florida 34 460 
Georgia ... 29 1,244 
 * eer 26 638 
Illinois 290 6,653 
Indiana 203 3,351 
OT FRR jas.” Ea 2,304 
Kansas 96 1,491 
ROGRBORD ccccccccccccceces 34 584 
LAUMERER cccccccesccocecss 16 534 
BERENS cocccccccccccccccees 63 1,636 
DNL. 6.606000 00606000s0 25 1,637 
Massachusetts ........+++. 159 268 
Michigan ...... Snanineuees 263 5,327 
Minnesota ........ eeesenee 93 1,662 
Mississippl ......eceeeeee- 15 863 
PETS cc ccccccccessocecs 104 2,076 
DEOMRRER ccccccccvccccccece 12 95 
DEGREE ccccccccccesoseee 87 774 
PIOTREE cocccccncccecececee e ° 
New Hampshire ........-. 84 1,285 
New Jersey ..cccsscecsees 125 4,045 
New Mexico ......--seeeee: 8 126 
BEE GENE scaccessccvcesos 474 16,359 
North Carolina .......... 17 207 
North Dakota ............ 16 589 
GD -kcncn.cndecc0ovsssetnce 298 6,586. 
CGRERRGEER. .cccccccscescece 55 966 
ere 55 1,751 
Pennsylvania ......sseees- 318 341 
Rhode Island ...........+- 26 1,187 
South Carolina ........... 16 335 
South Dakota ...........- 23 176 
TOMMOSBOS cccccccccccccess 24 498 
TEED 6:6.560006600000008606 109 2,984 
DE sthaccedsesqvesneanen® 18 793 
VOTERS ccccccccceccoceses 32 667 
WE: cc escetcbes scenes 29 503 
I. ccc abencones 106 2,332 
West Virginia ............ 49 64 
WROD ncoccccceccotecs 131 2,023 
WYGMMEEE cudrcccccccsccces 16 148 
NED. cadeeansedesboseuses 4,262 $102,404 


*Withheld to avoid ‘disclosure. 
—Census of Business 


About 75 dealers reporting to the Bureau 
of the Census had a 1945 gain of 54% above 
the 1939 level. 











The 19389 Census of Manufactures in- 
cluded 1,262 establishments engaged in 
sheet metal work which produced prod- 
ucts valued at $137,341,000. A break- 
down of the production of this indus- 
try is given as follows: 


SHEET METAL MFRS., 1939 
(000) 


Gutters, downspouts, cornices, ven- 

tilators, etc. $19,439 
Culverts, flumes, irrigation pipe, etc. 17,206 
Stove and furnace pipe and flue, and 


GIP GUSED oc cvcccccccccccccescecesscs 21,754 
Tanks and Dinw .....cccscccccccccece 11,704 
Pans, vats and stills...........s.+++. 3,847 
Portable steel buildings ............ 1,993 
Sheet-metal products not specific- 


GY GERGEOE 590006 cscccesssccceces 53,284 


The Census of Manufactures shows 
the following breakdown of production 
of warm air furnaces: 


WARM AIR FURNACES 


1939 1937 
(Thousands) 


Warm air furnaces, 


and registers, total = "$38,225 $38,197 
Warm air furnaces: 
Number reported: 
DOMED cacdticvssesesesee 314 332 
WEEE parncancvewndecseenes $21,609 $25,029 
Number not reported, 

WHEE, acscccdaonsseccacses $6,442 $1,837 
Parts and registers......... $7,945 $9,679 
Assembled from purchased 

SETED 66s0cc0cscesveevsanes $2,229 $ 1,663 
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ee Mets ease aKING ADVERTISER 


W! TH about three million oilheat- 

ing installations now operating 
in the Nation’s homes, it is expected 
that this figure will be doubled and 
reach six million by the end of 1950. 
In 1946, the sales of burners were 
divided as follows: 11.8 
new homes, being sold to the builder; 
72.8% replaced hand-fired coal in 
replaced old oil 


went into 


existing homes, 8 
burners; 6.9% replaced coal stokers 
and 0.5% replaced gas heating units. 

PEOPLE TELL WHAT THEY 


WANT. In recent surveys, thousands 


of families all over the nation have 
told reporters of their fuel preference. 
From Maine to California, from Can- 
ada to Texas, an overwhelming 


majority of home owners want oil 


burners. They want the cleanliness, 


convenience and all-round depend- 


able comfort of oil heating. They 


wanta freedom seers uelehie tela tacaee 


tion, from work, dirt, strikes, etc 


Their preference was for fueloil—a 
dependable fuel in contrast to other 
either 


which have proven in- 


fuels 
adequate or too costly or both 





THE DEALER IN OILHEATING 
EQUIPMENT finds himself almost in 
evitably wedded to the fueloil business 
This year nearly three-fourth (71%) of all 
oilburner sales and 86.7% of all oilheating 
service calls are being made by companies 
which were in both fueloil and oilheating 
operations. The reasons for this are easy 
to understand: 

(1) WHEN AN EQUIPMENT SALI 
is made, it is usually profitable, but the 
dealer can also get an oil contract ir 
nearly every instance, with the prospect 
of continuous profits from fuel throug! 
many years. He gets this by explaining 
that he is not selling equipment as such 
but rather sells continuous satisfactory 
heating, which the burner, his oil and his 
service will provide. 

(2) IN CONTRAST to the traditiona 
craftminded plumber or heating contrac 
tor, the fueloil and oilheating dealer is an 
alert merchandiser. Through specialty 


selling methods, including canvassing 
and advertising, he goes out after busi 
ness rather than waiting for calls to fill 
needs, as is customary with the conven 
tional craftsman. The oilheating man is 
by nature energetic, alert to change, per 
suading other people to change, to get 
away from obsolescent heating habits 
FUELOIL & OIL HEAT is the one 
publication that by origin, by back 
round and by demonstrated activity 
rings the greatest help to these oil 
heating-fueloil dealers on their problems 
of product, service and management 
(3) BECAUSE THESE DEALERS have 
a continuing business relationship wit! 
their customers (averaging 1.7 service 
calls and 7.5 oil delivery calls per year 
they are frequently in position to recom 
mend and sell replacement equipment 
heating accessories, extensions to the 
heating system, and other home products 
and services. Thus their aggressive mar 
keting attitude carries forward from the 
first sale through the succeeding years 
Nearly twenty-five million oil and service 
calls are made each year on domest 
oilheating users. If the dealers making 
these calls are convinced that you have 
a product that fits their market they « 
and will sell a lor of it 


Wa é 
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ABOUT AN IMPORTANT GROWING MARKET 


IN 1946 DEALERS SPENT about 2% of 
their gross income for advertising, with news- 
papers and telephone directories getting the 
largest share. In 1947 their total advertising 
expenditure will run slightly over $6 millions. 
WHO HANDLES the 13% of service calls 
and 29% of burner sales that are not made by 
the integrated fueloil-oilheating dealers? . . . 
primarily plumbers, furnace dealers, hard- 
ware stores, furniture stores, supply houses 
| miscellaneous retailers. Those in this 
assorted group doing any substantial volume 
n oilheating also need and get FUELOIL & 
OIL HEAT, for nowhere else can they find 
adequate help on that department of their 
sinesses. 


* * * 


OILBURNERS AND RELATED oilheat- 
ing equipment are not sold in large volume 
through jobbers. No more than ten per cent 
passes through the hands of a middleman; 
90% is sold direct from the burner manu- 
facturer to the dealers. This practice is 
largely due to the fact that more than 70% 
of the industry's total volume moves through 
exclusive franchised retail outlets. 

FOR OILHEATING ACCESSORIES, how- 
ever, many jobbers are used. In general, the 
smaller items, not an integral part of the 
oilfiring equipment itself, move through 
these channels, but it is interesting to note 
that strong brand consciousness exists with 
this equipment, and a recent survey of job- 


bers by FUELOIL & OIL HEAT disclosed 





Hey 








that nearly 88% of the combination fueloil- 
burner dealers ask for specific brands at the 
supply house counter 


SUPPLY HOUSE SALESMEN are too 
busy to do much selling of individual prod- 
ucts; they fill orders. If, through the adver- 
tising pages of FUELOIL & OIL HEAT, you 
have made your product known and liked, it 
will be called for by name. With few excep- 
tions, the best known products need to carry 
only moderate discounts to the jobbers, while 
little-known items must carry heavy jobbing 











discounts. All jobbers and supply houses 
handling any important volume of oilheat- 
ing materials and accessories read FUELOIL 
& OIL HEAT for it is the only source of 
enough material to keep them abreast of 
this dynamic industry. 

A NEW TYPE OF SUPPLY HOUSE, 
operated by former oilheating dealers, serv- 
ice men, etc., is appearing in the richest oil- 
heating markets. These men are able to talk 
the language of the oilheating and fueloil 
dealer, and thus give better service. In Massa- 
chusetts, an excellent oilheating market, this 
type of dealer will this year sell 22.2% of the 
equipment and supplies which fueloil and 
oilheating dealers buy through supply 
houses; in New Jersey, 22.2%; and in Michi- 
gan, which is a thin market, only 3.8%. Most 
of this business is being taken away from the 
old line plumbing and heating supply houses 
who are not enthusiastic about oilheating 
equipment. It is obvious which publication 


this new type of jobber will read, since he is 
primarily an oilheating man. 


* * * 


THE OILBURNER MANUFACTURERS 
are progressive, well-informed on both tech- 
nical and merchandising methods, and the 
industry's producers include some of the 
largest corporate names in the country. They 
are currently making not only conversion 
burners, but also boilers, furnaces, hot-water 
heaters, floor furnaces, steam generators and 
many special applications of their equipment 
for industrial and commercial uses, fitted 
with their own burners. 

THIS YEAR THEY WILL BUY about $1 
million worth of advertising space and time; 
supply their dealers with well-co-ordinated 
retail campaign material; maintain excellent 
service and sales schools that compare favor- 
ably with those of any other industry making 
products for the home. 


* * * 


CIRCULATION: Member of C.C.A. Last 
statement shows average total edition of 
13,040. About 11,000 of these are dealers 
and jobbers; the remainder manufacturers, 
etc, 

FACT FINDERS: When you send your sales- 
man (advertisement) to the field through 
FUELOIL & OIL HEAT, he will: reach 83°% 
of the oilheating and fueloil dealers; have a 
chance to talk to the three readers of each copy 
of each edition; spend 2.4 hours with every 
reader; go home to spend the evening with 
21°% of them; spend 12 days hanging around 
the reader's desk each month ; and then go into 
a permanent file, close at hand, in three- 
quarters of the offices. All of these facts were 
learned by the investigators for Fact Finders’ 
Associates, who checked on FUELOIL & OIL 
HEAT among retailers in 25 major markets— 
working a ‘‘cold”’ list. 

32.9, AD INCREASE: The first 8 issues of 
1947 showed an increase of 32.9% in adver- 
tising over the same issues in 1946. The plumb- 
ing papers showed average increases of 9.7% 
in the same period, and the warm-air papers a 
14.4°% increase. Audited oil papers showed 
slight increases. FUELOIL & OIL HEAT'’S 
record is due to an expansion of the industry 

lus an appreciation of its advertising values— 
oad on its editorial competence pons record 
in the field. 


FUELOIL & OIL HEAT - Published by Heating Publishers, Inc. + 232 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 16, N.Y. « 


\ oul neat 





Phone: LExington 2-4566 





MANUFACTURER, WHOLESALER, RETAILER 
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Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


How to Prove the Value of Your Busi- 
ness Paper Advertising in Terms of 
Dollars and Cents. 


This booklet presents a formula 
whereby an advertiser may compute 
in dollars and cents the service value 
of his advertising in a business paper 
in reaching present customers, com- 
petitors’ customers, other immediate 
prospects, and other future prospects. 
The application of the formula to an 
actual advertiser is detailed step by 
step and the results for seventeen 
others are given. Published by 
Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning. 


A Quick Picture of the Publication and 
and Field of “Heating, Piping and 
Air Conditioning.” 

An illustrated survey covering the 
heating, piping and air conditioning 
markets in industrial, commercial, 
public and institutional buildings is- 
sued by Heating, Piping and Air Con- 
ditioning. Listing products used in 
providing the services of the industry, 
the folder shows applications of prod- 
ucts and suggests possible development 
of new ones for such usage. A break- 
down of the publication’s readership is 
given and a summary of editorial pol- 
icies and aims is presented. 


The Residential Heating Market. 

In this booklet, American Artisan 
gives an exhaustive analysis of figures 
from the 1940 Census of Housing. 


The Domestic Engineering Market 


A description of the market for such 
mechanical equipment as _ heating, 
plumbing, air conditioning and appli- 
ances in homes, institutions, industrial, 
commercial and governmental struc- 
tures. It includes also an analysis of 
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Dwellings Without Private 
Baths, 1940 


(INCLUDING BOTH OCCUPIED AND 
UNOCCUPIED) 


New ENGLAND: 
Maine 


New Hampshire .. 


Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


MippLE ATLANTIC: 


New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

E. N. CENTRAL: 
hio 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 

W. N. CENTRAL: 
Minnesota 
Iowa 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


SoutH ATLANTIC: 


% of 
Total 


Without 
Private Bath 


136,125 
58,893 
42,282 

196,613 
46.766 
85,249 


hoe eco 
PHIM we 
CDwWwerweo 


655,652 
210,218 
908,442 


709,351 


417,575 
399,337 


North Carolina .. : 


South Carolina 


E. S. CENTRAL: 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 

W. S. CENTRAL: 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

MOUNTAIN: 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 


15,855,246 


572.816 
257.204 


413,303 
397,737 


AAM@w oo-3-3 
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198,333 
135,575 
362,186 
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the merchandising methods of Domes- 
tic Engineering dealers. Available from 
Domestic Engineering. 


Domestic Engineering Market Possi- 
bilities by States 


Quota sheets assisting the manufac- 
turer to set up quotas for sales in his 
various territories. 


Merchandising Activities of Domestic 
Engineering Dealers in the Rural 
Market 


Merchandising Activities of Domestic 
Engineering Dealers in the Field of 
Heating and Appliance Equipment 


A survey report (in two parts) de- 
scribing the opportunities in the rural 
and suburban market and showing the 
advertising and merchandising prac- 
tices used by Domestic Engineering 
dealers. 


A Quick Picture of the Warm Atr 
Heating, Residential Air Condition 
ing and Sheet Metal Contracting 
Field. 

This handsomely illustrated booklet 
analyzes all types of air conditioning 
and lists the installed products re 
quired for each. Published by Amer- 
ican Artisan. 


Industry’s Largest Users of Heating, 
Piping and Air Conditioning Equip- 
ment Tell How They Purchas: 
This research piece, issued in in- 

triguing form, gives the results of 4 

survey made by a professional res« arch 

organization for Heating, Piping & At 

Conditioning. 

What the Sheet 
Buys and Sells. 
This detailed analysis was issue! by 

Sheet Metal Worker from a question- 

naire sent to 5,724 shops. 


Fuel Oil Marketing Data. 
Fueloil and Oil Heat has issued 4 


number of data sheets showing -ales 
of various types of oilburners ar) a 


Metal Contructor 
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Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 


A KEENEY PUBLICATION 


















A Market that Runs 


Annually into 
Hundreds of Millions 
of Dollars 


Products required in heating, pip- 
ing and air conditioning find their 
sales opportunities in three classes of 
end uses: 


1. Maintenance, repair, altera- 
tion and modernization of existing 


plants and large buildings. 


2. New construction of plants 
and buildings. 


3. As “original equipment” on 
other manufactured products. 


Each class of work represents a 
great volume potential. Practically 
every industrial plant, commercial, 
public and _ institutional building, 
now erected or to be built in the 
future, must have some form of 
heating 

Air conditioning, too, has become 
a vital part of our modern way of 
living — essential to the production 
of a vast number of products; valu- 
able to increased business and cus- 
tomer good will in theaters, stores, 
restaurants, hotels, railroad passenger 
cars, office buildings, etc.; contribut- 
ing to comfort, health and sales in 
every type of space where people 
gather, live and work 

Piping systems, aside from being 
necessary parts of heating and air 
conditioning installations, provide 
“fluid transportation” for liquids and 
gases vital to manufacturing 
processes. They are the arteries of 
production. 


What Products Are Used 


In all the ramifications of indus 
trial and large building air condition. 
ing, heating and piping, nearly 200 
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different products are regularly used. 
Usually such products, are specified 
separately, purchased separately, then 
installed in complete system layouts. 





Some of the Nearly 200 
Different Products Needed 
for Air Conditioning, 
Heating and Piping 


Installations 

Air Conditioning Heating 

Units Specialties 
Air Diffusers, Instruments 

Grilles Insulation, Pipe, 
Air Filters Duct and 
Air Washers Building 
Bearings Motors and Drives 
Boilers Motor Starters 


Burners, Oil and 
Gas 

Coils for Heating 

, and Cooling 

Compounds, 
Cleaning and 
Sealing 

Controls, 
Temperature, 
Humidity and 
Combustion 


Coolers, Unit Type 


and Controllers 
Nozzles, Spray 
Pipe, Tubing 
Pumps 
Refrigerating 
Compressors 
and Specialties 
Sheets, Metal or 
Composition for 
Ducts, Hous- 
ings, Etc. 
Steam, Air and 
Water 


Cooling Towers Specialties 
Evaporative Stokers 
Condensers Tools and 
Exchangers, Machinery, 
Heating and Pipe and 
Cooling, Shell Sheet Metal 
and Tube Unit Heaters 
Fans and Valves and 
Blowers Fittings 











Who Subscribes te 
the Publication? 


HEATING, PIPING & AIR 
CONDITIONING serves the engi- 
neers and contractors who control 
specifications and purchases for new 
installations, maintenance and mod- 
ernization. These KEY men can be 
classified as follows: 


|. Consulting engineers who 
draw plans and write specifications 
for industrial, commercial, public and 
institutional heating, piping and air 
conditioning jobs. 





2. Engineers in the larger 


manufacturing plants who have 
charge of operation and maintenance 
of industrial heating, piping and air 
conditioning systems, and who draw 
their own plans and specifications for 
alterations and additions. 


3. Engineers employed by real 
estate management companies, 
insurance companies, chain stores, 
chain hotels, chain theatres, insti- 
tutions, public utilities, the gov- 
ernment, etc., who have charge of 
Operation and maintenance ot 
mechanical equipment of buildings 
owned or operated by organizations 
with which they are connected 


4. Large contractors who have 
financial and engineering resources 
to engage in heating, piping and 
air conditioning work, who not 
only take contracts for new in 
stallations, but a high percentage 
of whose business is in maintenance, 
replacements and alterations in ex 
isting industrial plants, commercial, 
public and institutional buildings. 


5. Design engineers and exec- 
utives who are connected with 
manufacturers of heating, piping and 
air conditioning products. 


6. Large wholesalers of heat 
ing, piping and air conditioning 
equipment. 


Editorial Suprem <¢y 


HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDI 
TIONING is a strictly technical pudlica- 
tion. Through its board of consulting and 
contributing editors and its own ed torial 
staff, it has consistently maintained itself 
as a recognized authority, the “prestige 
paper in its field. 


Our ‘twenty-nine contributing ¢« ' oF 
are active, outstanding engineers With 
the constant cooperation of these 2) ‘hot 
ties, our’ staff editors are always is ‘ouch 
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is read by 
the engineers and contractors who control 
specifications and purchases for new installations, 
maintenance and modernization in industrial plants, 
commercial, public and institutional buildings . . . 
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with the thinking and happenings in 
every phase of the field. 





For Over 18 Years 
This Publication Has 
Carried Monthly the 
Official Journal of The 
American Society of 
Heating and Ventila- 
tion Engineers. 








Through the years HEATING, PIPING 
& AIR CONDITIONING has been a 
dominant influence in the progress of 
the industry — the unquestioned first 
preference of engineers and contractors 
who make their livlihood meeting the 
field’s requirements. 


CONTRACTOR 
DOES ALL THE WORK 


\ 
BOTH CONTRACTOR 


AND PLANT DO 
WORK 








PLANT DOES 10 
ALL THE WORK 31% 











pelle Survey Shows 
Industry Buys 


HEATING, PIPING & AIR 
CONDITIONING recently had the 
C. C. Chapelle Company make a 
nation-wide survey of industrial buy- 
ing practices. 


The assigned job was to deter- 
mine how industry handles main- 
tenance, repairs and alterations 
to its heating, piping and air con- 
ditioning systems. 

Personal interviews were used 
throughout. Samplings were made in 
28 different cities to get a true cross- 
section. Subjects for personal inter- 

were chosen without reference 
subscription or other lists. 


1 engineers and executives were 
ewed. Only the larger, more 
impo tant plants were considered — 
thos laving over 51 employees. The 
humber of these plants, according to 
last census, is 27,324, and this 
group, of plants produce annually 
19 of the total value of products 
manu actured. 


WHAT WAS FOUND: As shown 


above, 20% of all plants rely 
COMPLETELY on contractors for 
handling maintenance, repairs and 
alterations. 49% use the services 
of both outside contractors and 
their own engineers. 31% do all 
their own work. In another phase 
of the Chapelle Survey, it was es- 
tablished that commercial, public 
and institutional buildings follow 
the same buying pattern. 


SIGNIFICANCE: Thus to sell our 
field successfully you MUST go 
directly to the plants in many cases, 
and directly to the contractors in 
many others. HEATING, PIPING 
& AIR CONDITIONING, with 
its combined plant and contractor 
coverage, provides the necessary 


TWO-WAY approach. 


Advertising Rates and 
Publication Data 


GENERAL ADVERTISING 
Less than 1% pages, per page. . $350.00 
1% pages, per page.. oe Clee 
3 pages, per page.. 300.00 
6 pages, per page.. or 270.00 
9 pages, per page........ 255.00 
12 pages, per page ; 230.00 
Minimum space % page. 
Present rates based on Card No. 8, dated 
January 1, 1948 
Rates based on total space used within one 
year. 
Agency commission 15%; cash discount 2‘ 
10 days 
COVERS--NON-CANCELLABLE (2 Colors) 
1 ti. 6 ti. 12 ti 
2nd cover .. .$410.00 $375.00 $320.90 
3rd cover 375.00 335.00 295.00 
4th cover 460.00 460.00 460.00 


SPECIAL POSITIONS 


Page opposite 2nd cover, extra — 
Other special positions, extra........ 
Preference in position given adve aTER ac 
cording to volume of business used withir 
me year 
Center spread... TT 
COLORS 


Standard red, per page, extra.......$50.0' 
Red in special position, or any other color, 
one page, $90.00, each additional page ir 
same color torm, $45.00 
INSERTS 
Rates on request. 
BLEED PAGES 
Bleed-off pages, extra 10¢ 
Bleed, half pages, extra.............. 15% 
Allow % inch trim on top, outside edge and 
bottom. 
rrim size 8% inches by 11% inches 
CLASSIFIED 
Rates on request 
READING NOTICES 
Not accepted 
CONTRACT AND COPY REQUIREMENTS 
All copy subject to publisher’s approval. 
MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS 
Wi Ith Depth Width Depth 
rage j 10 - 
age 7 47% 3 7, 10 
4; page 3 4% 
‘e page 3 4 
4th cover & 11 ae oe 
Page is 2 columns, each column 3, inches 
wide. Halftones 100 or 110 screen. Com 
position—-no charge. Plates in which solid 
black portion exceeds 50% of area of 
space not accepted. 

ISSUANCE AND CLOSING DATES 
Published monthly; issued 3rd of public 
tion month. Last forms close on 15tl 

month preceding publication date 
SPECIAL ISSUES 
Annual Directory Number, January 
PERSONNEL 
President—F. P. Keeney 


Manager—Charles E. Price 
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DISTRICT OFFICES 


NEW YORK 
W. J. Osborn, 1734 Grand Central Ter 
minal, Murray Hill 9-8293 


CHICAGO 
J. D. Thomas, 6 N. Michigan Avenue, 
State 6916 
G. C. Cutler, 6 N. Michigan Avenue, 
State 6916 


CLEVELAND 


R. A. Tack, 3754 Woodridge Road, Cleve- 
land Heights, Yellowstone 1540 


LOS ANGELES 
Bob Wettstein, 5th and Figueroa Streets, 
Tucker 2779 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Bob ee, 681 Market Street, Doug- 
las 447 


First r 


ADVERTISING VOLUME 


First rv 


NUMBER OF AGENCY 
USERS 


rst wy 


NUMBER OF EXCLUSIVE 
ADVERTISING ACCOUNTS 


30, 000 Plants and 
35,000 Buildings 


The Chapelle Survey shows that 
HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDI- 
TIONING reaches engineers and con- 
tractors who purchase-control the air 
conditioning, heating and piping require- 
ments of not less than 30,000 industrial 
plants and not less than 35,000 com- 
mercial, public and institutional build- 
ings. Write us for FREE summary of 
this survey, giving current, up-to-date 
marketing data on this multi-million 
dollar market. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING 


6 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 


Air Conditioning Hdgrs. 


Alse Publishers ef American Artisan 
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cessories over a number of years; 
breakdown of sales of dealers; number 
of trucks operated; operating methods. 


How Industry Purchases Heating, Pip- 


ing and Air Conditioning Equipment. 


This 
who does the maintenance, repair and 
alteration work in the heating, piping 
and air conditioning industry. It also 
tells who specifies and purchases the 
products and materials used. The in- 
formation was gathered from a survey 
conducted in 28 U. S. cities by the 
C. C. Chapelle Company, Chicago, for 
the publishers of Heating, Piping & 
Air Conditioning. The report shows the 
percentage of companies handling this 
type of work themselves, and the per- 
centage who call in contractors to do 
the work. The data is -classified by 
plant size. 


brochure is designed to show 


Quick Market. 


Heating and Ventilating has issued 
a booklet which is distinctive because 
of thumb index. Place your thumb on 
the air conditioning, refrigeration, 
piping, or allied field which interests 
you, and you immediately turn to a 
list of the products bought by that field. 


Inde a to the 


Associations 


Air Conditioning and Refrigerating 
Machinery Assn., Southern Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


American Society of Heating and 


Ventilating Engineers, 51 Madison 
Ave., New York. 
Distillate Burner Mfrs. Assn., 17 


Willow St., Lynn, Mass. 

Heating, Piping and Air Condition- 
ing Contractors National Assn., 1250 
Sixth Ave., New York. 

National Assn. of Sheet Metal and 
Allied Contractors of the U. S., 412 N. 
Wolcott St., Chicago. 

Sheet Metal Contractors National 
Association, 567 Genesee St., Buffalo. 

National Warm Air Heating and Air 
Conditioning Assn., 145 Public Square, 
Cleveland. 

Oil Burner Institute, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 

Plumbing and Heating Industries 
Bureau, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Sheet Metal Contractors National 
Assn., 567 Genesee St., Buffalo. 

Stoker Mfrs. Assn., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 


Publications 


(Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 
ight face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1947.] 


Air Conditioning and 
News. 


(See REFRiG&KATING INDUSTRIES.) 


American Artisan, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 2. Published by Keeney Pub. Co. 
Covers residential air conditioning, warm 
air heating. and sheet metal contract- 
ing. Est. 1880. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 


Refrigeration 





Circulation, 8,625; (gross), 9.314. Con- 
tractors, 6.939; wholesalers, 731: manu- 
facturers, 634; public utilities, 77: others, 
567 Rates based on amount of space 
used in one year—Less than 1% pages, 
$275 per page; 1% pages, $240; 3 pages, 
$220 6 page $200; 9 pages, $190: 12 
pages, $180 
Color Standard red or 
page additional. Red or green in special 
positions and all other colors, $90 for 
one page; $45 for each additional page 
Bleed: pages, 1 % pages, 15% extra 

For additional data see pages 54-55. 


Coal-Heat, 20 W. Jackson Bivd.. Chicago 
4. Est. 1919. Subscription, $2 Trim size, 
10%x12% Type page, 9x12 Published 
15th Forms close 10th Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,642. Flat 
rates—1 page, $115; % page, $60; %& 
Page, $30 

Standard red, $25: bleed, $12 

For additional data see page 43 


@® @ 


Domestic Engineering, 1900 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16 Published by Domestic En- 
gineering Co. Est. 1889. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x1l1\% Type page, 7x10. 


green, $50 per 








Published monthly. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts 15 
Circulation 13.082; (gross) 15,442, 
Plumbing and heating contractors, 7,162: 
plumbing contractors 1,206 heating 
contractors a3 wholesalers and their 
salesmen, 2.338; others, 2.541. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $320.00 $180.00 $100.00 
6 280.00 160.00 $0.00 
2 250.00 140.00 80.00 


Color—Standard red or orange, $55 per 
page extra; all other colors, two pages 
or less. $99 extra: bleed, 19% extra 

For additional data see pages 50-5 
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Domestic Engineering Catalog Directory, 
1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16. Published 
by Domestic Engineering Co. Est. 1923. 
Price, $7.50. Trim size, 8%x11. Type 
page, 7x10. Published March 1. Forms 
close Nov. 15. Mid-year Supplement forms 
close July 15. Catalog service available 
any time. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates, 
catalog-directory 1 page, $225; 2 pages, 
$410; 3 pages, $585; 4 pages, $740; 6 pages, 
$870; 8 pages $1,000; 12 pages, $1,260; 
16 pages, $1,520. Mid-year supplement 
available only to users of annual Cata- 
log Directory edition—Rates on request. 


Standard color, $80 first page; add’l 
pages, $15. 





Fueloil & O11 Heat, 232 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. Published by Heating Pub- 
lishers, Ine Est. 1922. Trim size, 8%x 
11% Type page, 7x10 Published ist. 
Forms close 25th Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation, Feb., 1947, 12,254; 
(gross), 13,148. Oilheating, fuel oil and 
air conditioning dealers and distributors, 


15,038; mfrs., 1,417; others, 326. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 6 Page % Page 
1 $296.00 $219.00 $128.00 
6 260.00 196.00 105.00 
12 230.00 170.00 95.00 


Standard red, $35 per page; bleed, $20. 
For additional data see pages 58-59 


Fuel Oi] News, 1217 Hudson Blivd., Bay- 
onne, N. J. Published by Olldom Pub. Co 
Est. 1935. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
LOx15. Published 15th; directory number, 
Nov Ist Forms close 23rd and 8th. 
Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 15.226. Kates 


Times 1 Page 
] $400.00 $ 


4% Page 
$150.00 
140.00 
130.00 


L., Page 


75.00 





75.00 250.00 
225.00 


Standard red, $60; bleed, 10%. 


13 250 00 
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Heating and Ventilating, 148 Lafayette 
St.. New York 13. Published by The In- 
dustrial Press. Est. 1904. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 





Circulation, 11,243; (gross), 11,785. I 
gineers and architects, 950; contractors 


federal, state and city, 889; ut.l- 
ities, 575; industrial, 2,005; buildins 
677; mfrs. and their employes and 
agents, dealers and wholesalers 
660; others, 782. 

Rates, based on total space used within 
one year—Less than 1 page, $280; 1 pa 
$260 per page; 3 pages, $250; 6 pages, 

220; 12 pages, $180; 24 pages, $150. 
Standard red, orange, green, blue or yel- 
low, $50; bleed rate, $25. 

For additional data see page 42. 


2,403, 


2,205 


Heating and Ventilating Buyers’ Direc- 
tory, 148 Lafayette St.. New York 
Published by The Industrial Press. Con- 





trolled. Trim size, 5%x7%. Type page, 
4%x6%. Published Dec. Ist. Forms close 
Sept. 15. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 








Rates—2 pages, 5; 1 page, 
$100; %4 page, $55. 
bleed, $10 


tion, 10,317. 
$175; % page 
Standard red, $50; 
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Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning, 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2. Published by 
Keeney Pub. Co. Est. 1929. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10, Published Ist Forms close 15th. 
N. I. A. A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 12,945- (gross), 13,816, En- 
gineers and architects, 1,069; contractors, 
3,248: federal, state and city, 821; utili- 
ties, 404; industrial, 2,535; building, 776; 
mfrs. and their agents and employes, 
2.793: wholesalers and dealers, 613; oth- 
ers, 1,134. Rates— 


Per Page 
350.00 
320.00 
300.00 


7 
270.00 


ess than 1% pages 
pages in year 
pages in year. 

6 pages in year 

9 pages in year 

12 pages in year....... cone en 
Color—Standard red, $50 per page add'l; 
red in special positions and all other 
colors, $90 for one page, $45 for each 
add’l page; bleed, pages 10% add'l; half 
pages, 15% add'l on total billing. 


For additional data see pages 62-63. 


255.00 


230 oo 


Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning 
Guide, 51 Madison Ave., New York 10. 
Published by American Society of Heat- 
ing & Ventilating Engineers. Est. 1922. 
Price, $6. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
4%x7%. Published Jan. Forms close 
Nov. 1. Cash discount, 2%. 

Rates—1 page, $210; 2 pages, $190; 4 
pages, $160; 6 pages, $135; additional 
pages, $130. Discount of 10% for 2 con- 
secutive editions if on 2-year. or T.F. 
contract. 





Home Comforts Wholesaler, 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17. Published by Heather- 
ton Pub. Co. Est. 1945. Controlled. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Cireulation (Swern), 3,258; 
paid, 555; controlled, 2,703. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1% Page 1%, Page 
1 $175.00 $ 97.00 $ 56.00 

6 166.00 90.00 50.00 
12 150.00 83.00 $5.00 


Standard colors, $45; bleed, 15%. 
Illinois Master Plumber, 176 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 3. Published by Tilinols 
Master Plumbers Ass'n. Est. 1915. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 
page, 5%x8%. Published 15th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, none. C!T- 


culation, 1,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 27.00 $ 16.00 
12 19.25 11.01 


Ladle, The, 1622 Grand Central Ter nal, 
New York 17. Est. 1925. Subscription, $3 


Trim size, 8%x11%4 Type page xiv 
Published 10th. Forms close 25th. A ne> 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation (Swern), 5,215, in: ink 
2.368 non-deductible assn. subs xed 
2.938; rotated, 1,000 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 

1 $125.00 $ 85.00 $ 65.00 

6 115.00 75.00 00 
12 100.00 70.00 00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, $20. 
For additional data see page 61. 





MacRae’s Blue Book. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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1937 1938 1939 


SHERMAN F. GLENDINING 
5941 Grand Central Terminal Bldg. 
New York 17, N. Y. Lexington 72-8697 


GEORGE LARSON 
5800 N. Bernard Street 
Chicago 25, Ill, Juniper 3264 


GRAND CENTRI 


gee 


1940 1941 1942 1943 


JOHN M. PITTENGER 
2014 First Central Tower 
Akron 8, Ohio, Jefferson 7131 


MEADE & COMPANY 
471 Statler Office Bidg. 
Boston 16, Mass., Liberty 9677 
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eye 1945 1946 1947 


ROBERT W. WALKER 

The Robert W. Walker Co. 

684 S$. Lafayette Park Place 

Los Angeles 5, Calif., Drexel 4388 


ROGERS PARRATT 

The Robert W. Walker Co. 

68 Post Street 

San Francisco 4, Calif., Sutter 5568 
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Master Plamber & Heating Contractor, 
303 Washington St., Brooklyn 1 Pub- 
lished by The Master Plumber Est. 
1933 Subscription. $2. Trim size, 8%x 
ll. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Swern), 09.861. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 
6 135.00 80.00 50.00 
12 120.00 70.00 45.00 
Standard color $50 bleed, $25 


Official Bulletin Heating, Piping and Air 


Conditioning Contractors Nat'l Assn., 
1250 Avenue of The Americas, New York 
20. Est. 1894. Subscription, $1. Trim size 
§x12 Type page 7x10 Published list 
Forms close 10th Agency discounts, 
none. Rates 
Times l Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 80.00 $ 55.00 $ 40.00 

6 71.50 50.00 33.00 
12 65.00 45.00 30.00 
Standard color, red, blue, orange, $20; 
bleed rate, $15 

(tA 

Plumbing & Heating Business, Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg.. New York 17 
Published by Plumbing & Heating Pub 
Co. Est. 1938. Trim size, 8%4x1l1%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 8th. Forms close 
25th Agency discount, 15-2 

Circulation, Jan., 1947, 28,333; (gross) 
20,402, Fixed 11,564 rotated 15,416 
Plumbing and heating contractors, fixed 
10,493 rotated 14.884: plumbing and 
heating wholesalers, 1,776: manufactur 
ers, 1,123; others, 1,028 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

l $2385.00 $216.00 $120.00 

" 135.00 192.50 96.25 
12 300.00 167.50 96.95 
Color. $75 per page: bleed. 10% extra 


addit 


page 65 


onal data see 
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Plumbing and Heating Journal, 45 W 
45th St.. New York 19. Published by 
Scott-Choate Pub. Co. Est. 1881. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11\4%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
23rd Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulatior I2S873; (gross), 14,038. 
Plumbing ind heating contractors 
7.988: plumbine contractors, 1.349: heat- 
ingg contractors, 414 wholesalers, 1,714 
others, 1,423. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 

1 $345.00 $7195.00 $115.00 

in ; oo 165.00 100.00 

12 6S OO 145.00 R5 00 
Standard red blue green or orange 
$67.50 bleed 0 

For additional data see page 44 


Refrigerating Engineering. 
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bing and Heating Wholesaler, 45 W 
St.. New York 19 Published by 


Bookhout-Choate-Scott, Inc. Controlled 
Trim size, 8%xll\ Type page, 7x10 
Published 22nd. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation, July 1947 
7.0888; (gross), 0,424. Plumbing and heat 
ing wholesalers, 6.954; mfr and agents 
1,304 Rates 
Times 1 Page » Page 4% Page 
| $270.00 $155.00 $ 85.00 
i 240.00 130.00 75.00 
12 220.00 120.00 65.00 
Standard red, blue, green, or orange, $60; 
bleed, 10% 
Also sold in combination with Plumbing 


feating Journal 








Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Di- 
rectory, 450 W. Fort St., Detroit 26. Pub- 
lished by Business News Pub. Co. Est 
1932. Controlled. Trim size, 5%x10. Type 


page, t4.x8% Published  bi-annually. 
Agency discounts, 15-0 Circulation, 
20,000. Rates—1 page, $225; 4 pages, $760; 
8 pages, $1,360 

Color, $100; bleed, 20° 
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45th St., New 
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Sheet Metal Worker, 45 W 


York 19 Published by Edwin A. Scott 
Pub. Co Est 1874 Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8%x11\%& Type page. 7x10 
Published 20th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
liscounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 8,305; (gross), 9,180. Warm 
iir heating, air conditioning, sheet metal 
contractors and dealers, 6.826; whole- 
salers, 194; others, 1,416. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

l $710.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 

" ron oO 100.00 52.50 
1? 175.00 mo0 $7.50 
Standard re blue or green $55 

For additional data see page 45 

—e 
CLAY 

Snips Magazine, 5707 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago 44. Published by E. C. Carter. Est 
1932. Controlled. Trim size, §6%*x10. Type 
page ote x8 %4 Published 25th Forms 
close 6th Agency discounts, 15-0 


Circulation, April, 1947, 9,761; (gross) 
10,697. Contractors and fabricators in 
sheet metal, warm air heating, ventilat- 
ing, roofing, 10,201 Rates 
Times 1 Page Page 4% Page 

l $150.00 $ 75.00 $ 37.50 

if 85 00 67.50 33.75 

12 125.00 62.50 31.25 
Standard red and green, $35 

For additional data see page 49 


Southern Air Conditioning & Refrigera- 


tion Journal, 122 Ledger Bide Fort 
Worth 1, Tex. Published by Powell Pub- 
lishing Co Est. 1946. Subscription, $1 
Type page 7x10 Published monthly 
Forms close § 


20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
I 


Circulation, 9,541 tates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 
6 1235.00 76.50 10.50 
12 127.50 72.25 38.25 
Standard color, $25 
Southern Plumbing, Heating and Air 
Conditioning, 44% Marietta St.. Atlanta 
3. Published by Southern Journals Pub 
Co. Est. 1945. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 
" 105.00 60.00 35.00 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 


Standard red or green, $30; bleed, 10% 

Stove Bullider, Shoreham Hotel. Wash- 
ington 8, D. C Published by The Insti- 
tute of Cooking and Heating Appliance 


Manufacturers. Est 1936 Controlled 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
ounts, 15-0. Circulation (Swern), 5,200. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 
" 100.00 60.00 35.00 
12 90.00 55.00 30.00 
Colors, $50: bleed, 20° 
Stove Directory, 63 Webster St.. North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. Published by Marine 


Press. Est. 1934. Controlled. Type page, 
4x7. Published Aug. list. Forms close 
May 15th Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, 1,093. Rates—l1 page, $35; % 
page, $20 

Color, red, $7.50; bleed, $5 








Sweet’s Catalog File for the Mechanica! 
Industries. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac 
turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Western Plumbing and Heating Journ» 
3665 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 7, ‘ 
Published by J. B. Reeves & Son. E 


1920. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8 

11%. Type page, 7x10. Published mont}! 

Forms close 27th. Agency discounts, 1 

Circulation, 4.436. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Pag 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.1 
6 125.00 70.00 40 
12 100.00 55.00 30 


Standard color rate, $40; bleed rate, $ 


CANADA 





BN 





DCCABG 


Detaillant, Le En Plomberie Et Chauf- 
fage, 1440 St. Catherine St., West, Mont- 
real, Que., Can. Published by French 
Commercial Publications, Ltd. Est. 1937 
Published in Frenct Trin size R14 x 
11% Type page 7x10 Published 1 
Forms close 30th. Agency discounts 
Circulation 1.841; (gross) 1,933 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 55.00 $ 31.50 $ 18.0 
6 50.00 28.50 l¢ 
12 45.00 °6.50 15 


Standard red, $25; bleed, 15 


DCCABG 








Heating and Sanitary Age, 31 Willcocks 
St.. Toronto 5, Ont Published by Age 
Publications, Ltd Est. 1923 Trim size 
Rtaxll Type page 7x10 Published 
20th Forms close 15tl Agency ( 
counts 15-2 
Circulation, De 1946, 5.78123 (gross) 
5.932. Dealers and distributors 8; 
others, 2,354 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 14 Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $3 ( 
i 90.00 50.00 9 00 
12 80.00 14.00 & 00 
Standard color (red), $49 
CCAB 
Plumbing & Heating Journal, 26 Wel- 
lington St., E., Toronto 1, Ont. Published 
by H. A. Rogers & Co., Ltd. Est. 1932 
Controlled Trim size, 10x13%4 Type 
page, 8%x11% -ublished 15th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation B71; (gross) 3.601, 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 4 Page 4 Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.0 
6 80.00 47.00 30.00 
12 75.00 $2.00 27.00 
Standard color (red), $30; bleed, 15 
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Sanitary Engineer, Plumber & Steamfit- 


ter of Cannda, 481 University Ave., 10- 
ronto 2, Ont. Published by Maclean- 
Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1907 Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 84,x11\%.-*Type pase 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close ith 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulatior 
4.8385; (gross), 5,336. Rates 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 4% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
6 85.00 50.00 297.50 
12 75.00 42.50 
Standard red, $35: bleed, 15 
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fit- 


this edition of 
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Production of distilled spirits during 
the 11 months ending May 31, 1946, 
was 298,199,774 tax gallons, a gain of 
2.3 per cent over the previous 11-month 
period. Production of whisky was 157,- 
940,224 tax gallons, a gain of 12.7 per 
cent. 

Tax-paid withdrawals at the rate of 
$9 per gallon during the same period 
were 120,040,613 gallons, with whisky 
accounting for 8,806,857. Stocks in in- 
ternal revenue bonded warehouses at 
the end of May, 1937, were 516,738,065 


gallons, a gain of almost 100 million 
gallons over May, 1946. Stocks of 
whisky amounted to 457,940,730 gal- 
lons. 

The Distilled Spirits Institute re- 


ported a 30 per cent decline in con- 
sumption of distilled spirits during the 
first four months of 1947. It attributed 
the loss to consumer resistance to high 
prices. 

Liquor Store and Dispenser reported 
that demand was “normal,” but that 
many individual outlets were having 
difficulty in showing a profit because 
of the large increase in their number, 
which this authority placed at 50 per 
cent above the last census year. 

The industry generally believed that 
high taxes were the source of most of 
its troubles. The Department of Com- 
estimated 1947 sales of liquor, 
beer and wine at $8,700,000,000, of 
which $3,480,000,000 represented state 
The latter amounted 


merce 


and federal taxes. 
to $2,690,983 ,.000 

The 1939 Census of Distribution re- 
ported 135,600 drinking places, with 
sales of $1,385,032,000. Drinking places 
with meals numbered 82,310, and had 
sales of $967.736.000. Those without 
meals numbered 53,284, with sales of 
$417,296,000. In addition, 19,136 liquor 
stores had sales of $586,351,000. About 
one-half of the country’s 170,000 eating 
places also dispense liquor. 

The census gave this commodity 
breakdown of drinking places with an- 
nual sales of $20,000 or more: Beer, 
wine and liquors, 77.4 per cent; meals, 
16.4 per cent; cigars, cigarettes, tobac- 
co, 3.7 per cent; candy, soft drinks, 
etc., 1.2 per cent; other, 1.3 per cent. 


Volume of liquor stores with sales 
f $20.000 and ever was divided as fol 
lows: Liquors and other spirits, 84.1 


per cent; wines, 8.6 per cent; beer and 
ale, 5.0 per cent; cigars, tobacco, 0.4 
per cent; other, 0.9 per cent. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
reported 135 producers of distilled 
liquors with products valued at $56,- 
080,000; 148 manufacturers of recti- 
fied and blended liquors, $49,144,000, 
and 301 wine makers, $32,782,000. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported that corn and bourbon whisky 
accounted for 74.1 per cent of all 
whisky produced, both in quantity and 
value. The former was 64,446,000 
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(See also Botiling: Brewing and Malting) 










Primary Liquor Outlets and Sales in 1939 














Drinking Places Package Stores Total- 
No. of Sales No. of Sales % of All 
State Est. (000) Est. (000) Retail Sales 
BE. caceseadaseoutcdedves 551 $ 4,856 69 $ 9,120 3.20 
DL - c.ebedwtasedicmonatdas 493 6,449 42 784 4.46 
PD ocneeeacensecsacecues 976 3,572 483 6,344 3.32 
| SSS See see 7,876 92,918 2,775 38,017 4.10 
Tn uépnnetnkepisatavddas 856 10,036 369 5,206 3.72 
CNEEONG “Acces cuccsceneneds 1,734 15,125 1,012 17,554 4.55 
SPIED cndenereeesdccncececs 222 3,101 79 1,596 4.26 
Se, Ge GUcccsccoecsess 76 1,735 249 11,923 3.39 
Dh. -cetebeeewed eneenkeWaus 2,077 17,347 353 5,999 3.79 
DE swebsdeesoseneeenesns 590 3,156 480 6,982 1.62 
i! cKseéeuseéddecwbedwenee tue 674 6,083 126 3,698 5.56 
0 ee errr 14,391 116,666 837 22,302 4.86 
Dt cacdchbende anes damwes 2,610 31,276 464 5,717 3.46 
Dl > «yhesteendewewnbenneadwas 3,165 29,224 198 11,625 4.96 
Dh. tpssindebendedebanedes 1,508 7,964 cane 1.68 
Dt vccosauanderesentaks 1,620 13,416 456 7,695 4.05 
Dh, rtebtevdsedetnnaundd 2,435 18,879 221 2,797 4.45 
Dt) “ie ndes bbeeneeeaeeeetees 433 3,413 i1 5,600 3.20 
DT | sctsoud cenekonseabens 2,995 27,478 192 4,712 5.19 
Massachusetts 2,708 42,837 950 29,216 4.15 
De Caiidetkéenseaneses 5,945 66,013 561 27,488 5.13 
DEEL éteccccancudedvees 5,010 5.906 487 12,298 6.70 
Dt! sitnatvidansnaeeneus 364 1,364 os an 0.48 
DE ssevecnedbesbanacesean 4,258 31,197 33 7,320 3.49 
ER. “<< i- «ct cabdedeaeeuees 1,077 15,502 178 5,584 9.49 
DL -anegdds cneneaweeteen 1,477 14,486 348 §,111 4.93 
Dt scrterenbeevesasaceues 430 5,394 20 235 9.10 
New Hampshire .......... 166 1,658 34 3,882 3.02 
i MT +cscdecavsseeehsod 7,773 84.625 660 16,049 6.37 
BUG BEORIOD cccccccccccccevse 486 4,071 94 831 3.89 
New York aE BSE Ph 12,850 211,448 1,948 78,247 5.19 
Pt PE avecevesesous 535 2,279 90 5,747 1.26 
North Dakota ..........+:+:. 1,026 9,859 150 1,777 7.45 
tt: Jeet eee ekeee deanna 8,909 107,901 628 47,920 6.38 
DEE thtecsrsntnsbavenada 1,285 7,545 nae 1.47 
Sn cieen gees eenhocnsesesees 1,036 10.574 207 9,110 4.45 
Pennsylvania bas ceseeeseet 12,548 127,956 655 76,940 6.53 
Rhode Island .... ER 859 9,299 219 3,472 4.64 
EG rrr Te 347 1,224 477 8,242 2.84 
BOURR DOMOCR cccccccccccceses 885 Tul 251 3,121 6.01 
Te «descensuew aeeeeeeee 968 4,296 284 4,107 1.38 
Mt hegnduncdccceecsaeeeneue 3,125 18,283 1,249 17,652 1.99 
OS Pre rr rrr rr 317 2.406 95 3,959 3.72 
err 121 1.007 32 2,176 2.58 
WHE. wevccencéeéone 1,003 7,984 124 16,997 3.97 
Washington . 1.977 21,043 211 14,547 5 32 
Wrens WH ccccccccsccstess 1,525 8,505 148 12,375 5.15 
BREE Sik ceedeeu Occesecneess 11,061 84,998 206 3,807 8.34 
WOU cccccccsscecsesceese 341 4,214 19 470 6.06 
United States .. 135,594 $1,385,032 19,136 $586,351 4.68 
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proof gallons, the latter $30,868,000. 
Rye production was 22,440,000 proof 
gallons, valued at $10,747,000. Both 
figures represent 25.8 per cent of 
whisky production. 

Total 1939 whisky production was 
86,994,000 proof gallons, worth $41,- 


658,000 at the plant. 

Other 1939 production included the 
following: Brandy, 16,322,000 proof 
gallons, $6,556,000; rum, 1,362,000 gal- 
lons, $531,000; gin, 12,338,000 gallons, 
$4,490,000; distillers’ grains, 269,070,- 
000 pounds, $3,033,000; other distilled 
spirits, 17,139,000 gallons, $4,762,000. 

Illinois led in production of all 
whisky, with 18,916,000 gallons, valued 
at $7,154,000. Indiana was second and 
Maryland third. Kentucky led in pro- 
duction of corn and bourbon whisky, 
with 35,810,000 gallons, valued at $18,- 
784,000. Maryland was the largest pro- 
ducer of rye. 

Consumption of materials included 
corn, $8,839,000; barley, $177,000; rye, 
$3,225,000; wheat, $30,000; other 


grains, $35,000; malt, $3,547,000; fruits, 


$299,000; molasses, $585,000; 


cider, 


$113,000; wine, $204,000; malt extract 


and other materials, $1,221,000. 


The Bureau of the Census reported 


the following 1939 expenditures 


for 


plant and equipment: Distilled liquors 
industry, $4,166,300; rectified or blended 


liquor industry, $1,027,415; wine 


dustry, $1,299,500. 


in- 


Typical distillery equipment includes 


water softeners, grain elevators, 


con- 


veyors, scales, agitators, attrition mills, 


tanks, condensers, heat exchangers, 


al- 


cohol stills, water stills, piping, speed 
hnag- 


reducers, evaporators, feed dryers 
ging machines, pumps, bottling « 
ment, labeling machines, pipes an 
tings, stokers, steam boilers, 
plants, and fermenters. 


Wine 

The industry’s promotion, co 
with reduction of exports, has 
considerable stimulus to wine p! 
tion. In 1939, 82,309,000 gallons 
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produced, the value being $26,826,000. 
Stil wine, including Vermouth, ac- 
counted for 81,976,000 gallons and $26,- 
216,000. The figures for sparkling wine 
were 333,000 gallons and $610,000. The 
number of wineries reporting bottling 
operations was 102. They bottled 11,- 
151,000 gallons, the value, exclusive of 
internal revenue taxes, being $7,904,- 
000. These figures do not include sub- 
standard wines used in the manufac- 
ture of other alcoholic beverages. 

Consumption of materials in 1939 
included the following: Brandy, $3,897,- 
000; wine, $1,587,000; fruit juices, 
$184,000; sugar, $750,000; grapes, 
$9,212,000; all other fruits, $673,000; 
alcohol and other materials, $147,000. 

During the 1945 vintage year about 
125 million gallons of still wine (includ- 
ing vermouth) were produced. Califor- 
nia accounted for 85 per cent of this 
total, valued at $225 million. 

The grape and wine industry is the 
principal source of 20 by-products, 
among them tartrates, chemicals impor- 
tant in warfare. 

California is the heart of the wine 
industry. In 1939 it had 165 establish- 
ments with production of 71,730,000 
gallons valued at $18,779,000. 

Winery operations today, in addition 
to such processes as refrigeration, pas- 
teurization, pressure filtration, modern 
bottling methods, efficient material han- 
dling, exact laboratory control and tem- 
perature control, include the recent de- 
velopment by the Roma Wine Company 
of American wine yeast cultures. 

These cultured yeasts are held to 
produce cleaner and faster fermenta- 
tion, more uniform quality and better- 
balanced wines than the uncultured 
yeasts which exist in the dusk-like 
‘bloom” on the skins of grapes. 


The investment in wineries and vine- 
yards is in the neighborhood of $500,- 
000,000. Planting of new vineyards has 
continued from year to year. Total 
American grape acreage is now well in 
excess of 600,000 acres. Active man- 
agement of practically all wineries, 
large and small, rests with principal 
owners. Equipment is almost always 
purchased by the owner. 

In addition to their purchases of im- 
mediate supplies and equipment, wine- 
ries are large buyers of fence, fer- 
tilizer, spray, sulphur, and tractors for 
vineyards; tank linings, roofing, cement 
and paint for building corstruction; 
tanks, mixing machines, motors, plat- 
form scales, pumps, refrigeration equ! p- 
ment for winery equipment; conveyors, 
corking machines, labeling machines, 
ete., for packaging departments; boil- 
ers, valves and fittings, gas and oil 
Lurners, etc., for power plant equip- 
ment; trucks and tires; chemicals, 
yeast culture, sulphur dioxide gas, etc., 
for winery supplies; and packaging 
supplies, ranging from barrels and bot- 
tles to nailing machines and fiber cases. 


Associations 
Distilled Spirits Institute, 1137 Na- 
tional Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
League of Distilled Spirits Rectifiers, 
Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Alcoholic 
National 


National Association of 
Beverage Importers, Inc., 
Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Institute of Wine and Spirit 
Distributors, 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York. 

Naticnal Wholesale Liquor Dealers 
Assn., 41 Portland St., Boston. 

Wine Institute, 717 Market St., San 
Francisco. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, 


circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1947.] 


CCA 

—_- 
Arizona Beverage Journal. Goodrich 
Bldg., Phoenix, Ariz. Published by Irving 
L. Diamond. Est. 1937. Trim size 8%x11 


Type page 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
15th Agency discounts, 15-0 
llation Dec 1946, 28433 (gross) 


brewers, im- 


} 


2.44), Distillers, vintners 
I rs, 319; retailers, 1,418 whol 


esalers 





thers, 472. Rates 
Ti : 1 Page 1% Page 4% Page 
$150.00 $ 375 $ 56.2 
135.00 50.00 
120.00 $5.00 
st lard red, $50: bleed, $20 


Associated Beverage Publications, 50 W 
ut St.. New York 19. Comprised of 


rage Bulletin, Beverage Media, 
S eye Tavern, Colorado-Wvyoming 
Be ime Analyst, Conn. Bev Journal, 


States Bev. Journal, Ill fev. Jour 


Bev. Life, Mass. Bev. Journal.,, 
- Bey Journal Neb Bev Analyst 
N Bev. Analyst, Northwest Package 
I avern News, R. |. Bev Journal 
~ ard Bev Journal Southern Bev 
il, Wis. Bev. News Published by 
A ited Bev. Publications. Type page 
‘X Published monthly Forms close 
«tl, pre Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
on, 124,006. Restaurants, hotels and 
75,594; package stores, 33,895; 
salers and salesmen, 5,797; others, 
Rates 


Times l Page 2, Page 1, Page 

] $2 955.00 $1,320.00 $7, 60.00 

§ ” 107.00 1242.00 
1 


13 1960.00 165 ao 640.00 


7O0.00 


Standard red, $500; bleed, 10 


wy 


Beverage Industry News, 255 Central 
Tower Bldg., San Francisco 3, Cal. Pub- 
lished by James L. Rogers and L. W. 
Page. Est. 1935. Trim size, 11%x16%. 
Type page, 10%x16. Published list and 
15th. Forms close 28th and 13th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, Mar., 1947, 17,0613 (gross), 





1D. Calif off-sals licensees, 7.656 
Calif on-sals licensees, 9%,171 others 
1.334 

Rates—Open, per line 15e; 1,120 lines 


15,000 lines, 36« 


© 


Beverage Market Guide, 2 E. 23rd St., 
New York 10. Published by Beverage 
Market Guide. Est. 1944. Subscription, 
$3. Type page, 7x10. Published 25th pre- 
ceding. Forms close 21st. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 

Circulation, 4.800; (gross), 7.659. Pack- 
age stores, 4,058; others, 1,028 Rates 


fie: 5.000 lines, 38e: 
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% Page \% Page 
$115.00 $ 65.00 
105.00 62.00 
100.00 60.00 


1 Page 
$175.00 

6 170.00 

12 165.00 
Color, $45; bleed, $25. 


Times 
1 








Beverage News Observer, 1513 Vine St., 
Philadelphia 7. Pubiished by Alexander 
Borden. Est. 1936. Subscription, $3. Type 
page, 10x15 5/7. Published Monday. Forms 
close Saturday. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Swern), 17.265. 


Rates ».000 lines, 24e; 10,000 lines, 236 


@ 


Beverage Retailer Weekly, 1819 Broad- 
way, New York 23. Est. 1933. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 11%x17. Type page, 
10x15%. Published Monday. Forms close 
Thursday Agwewt, aiscuuits 15-2 
Circulation, all editions, 30,8653; (gross) 
3t.e72. a's, ta .erns, 22,727: package 


stores, 6,047; others, 1,370. Combination 
rates—Open per line, $0.55; 25,000 lines, 
$0.41 





Beverage Times, 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Published by Business Pa- 
pers, Ince. Est. 1937. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 11%x16. Type page, 10x15 
Published Monday. Forms close Thurs- 
day Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, all editions, 19,644; (gross), 
26.031. Bars, taverns, 14,084 package 
stores, 3,774; wholesalers, 804; others 
346. Rates—Combined editions (regular 
New Jersey, New England) 
30 inches 15 inches 


Times 75 inches 


| $398.48 $173.88 $ 89.36 
13 358.05 157.08 RO.85 
26 334.95 147.84 76.23 
52 311.85 138.60 71.61 


Ave., New York 17. Published by Caterer 
ind Liquor Retailer Pub. Co. Est. 1933. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
puge, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 


Stn Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Sworn), 9S90, Rates 
Times 1 Page 4% Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $125.00 $ 85.00 
6 170.00 110.00 70.000 
12 155.00 100.00 60.00 
_——_ 
CCA 
— 
Connecticut Beverage Blue Book €& 


Official Price List, 366 Atlantic St... Stam- 
ford, Conn. Published by Conn. Beverage 
Blue Book Corp. Est. 1942. Type page, 
5%4x10%. Published 30th preceding. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
iat? 


Circulation, March, 1947, 4,058; (gross) 


5.477. Retailers, 4,388; others, 690, Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 99.00 $ 59.00 $ 35.00 

6 94.00 56.00 33.00 
12 $9.00 53.00 31.00 


tandard color, $65 


Liquor Store & Dispenser, 205 E. 42nd 
St.. New York 17. Published by Conover- 
Mast Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1934. Trim size, 
S4&x1l1%. Type page 7x10 Published 
lst. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-0 

Circulation, May, 1947, 50,496; (gross), 
51.222. Retailing and dispensing estab- 
lishments, 48,546; wholesale and their 
salesmen, 3,750; others ; 


Rates—less than 4 pages, $555: 4 pages, 
$540 per page; 8 pages, $510; 12 pages 
$495; 24 pages, $480; % page $370 12 


page, $185; 12 times, $165 
Standard color rate, red, $95; any other 
color except metallic ink, $140; bleed 
rate 1la¢ 


times, $330; 4s 


CCA 


—_ 
Maryland-Washington-Delaware Beverage 
Journal, 3110 Elm Ave., Baltimore 11, 
Md. Published by The Beverage Journal. 
Est. 1938. Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 
7x1lv¥. Published 15th. Forms close 6th. 


Ageney discounts, 15-2 
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Circulatior Jar 1947, 7,005; (gross), 
S434. Rates 
rime l Page » Page 4 Page 
l $120.0 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
in 7.5 63.00 41.00 
12 1oH0_ OF 41.00 17.00 


Standard red, $40: bleed, 10% 


CCA 

—_—_—_ 
Monopoly State Review, 381 4th Ave., 
New York 16. Published by Liquor Pub- 
lications, Inc. Est. 1942. Trim size, 84x 


11% Type page, 7x10 Published 10th 
Forms close tl \mrene discounts 
‘ lation la 1947 4.406; (gross) 
5.774. Liguor ‘ mor oner irdmini 
trat , tate tore manraket! 1.37 
Rat 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $240.00 $150.00 $ 95.00 
6 215.00 130.00 85.00 
12 180.00 100.00 75.00 
Standard red, $40; bleed, $25 


CCA 
— 


National Liquer Review, combined with 


I noi | kage Liquor Review 23 E 
lackson Bivd (‘hicag { Published bys 
Liquor Review Pub. Co lest. 1934 Trit 
ize, & x11 Type page ix10 Published 
th. Fors é ‘ th \eency discount 
Circulat ' Feb N47, 20.246: (ero ) 
10.708, Ila 
Times 1 Page * Page % Page 
$225.00 $140.00 $ 75.00 
6 200.00 125.00 65.00 
(‘olor rate on request bleed 10 
— 
-__ 


National Reviewer and Connecticut Items 
of Interest, “4 I Main St Waterbury 8&4 


(Conn Published by Harmon A. Genlot 
Est. 1938 Type page 7x10 Published 
oth preceding Forn ose 100) Agence, 
discount 
Circulatii Fel 1947, 2386; (cross) 
2.5607. Con etalilers. 2.008: other state 
fo, other Rates 
Times Page 4 Page Pawe 
] | i . Ti meiiil . 
iD 10 ROO { ( 
, ar as >- an Of 


Ohio Tavern News, 3134 N 
Columbus 2, © 


} High St 
Published by Ohio Taverr 


News Pub. ¢ Est 1939 Subscriptior 
$3. Type page. 10 2/7x 16 4 Published 
loth and 25th. Forms close 7th and 22nd 


Agency discount l 

Circulation, t1.€7@; (gross). 14,176. Re- 
tailers, 7.24 hote clubs, 2,697; package 
tores, 1436: ote 184 Rates fe per 
ite Colo; AL 


Oregon Tavern News, 609 Henry Bide. 
Portiand 4, Ore Published by Edward 
A. MacLean Est. 1936. Controlled. Trim 





Size, 9x1 Type page, 7%x10. Published 

10th. Forms close 2nd. Agency discounts 
15-2 ‘ reulatior 2.093 Rates 

Times l Page » Page 4 Page 

$ 90.0 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 

i gn OF 47.50 30.00 

1? 70.00 40.00 2500 


Color, $10: bleed, no charge 


Package Store Management i811 ith 
\ve New York 16 Published by Liquor: 
Publication In kest. 1934 Trim ize 
Stxlly Type page 7x10 Published 
15th. For close 5th Agency discounts 
15-0 

Circulation Apri 194s, 280423; (gross) 
2.858. Retailer 0.268 Wholesalers 
L864: othe ié 


70 


Times 1 Paes % Page \% Page 
l $370.00 $220.00 $140.00 
in 340.00 200.00 125.00 
12 300.00 175.00 110.00 


Standard red, $60: bleed, $35 


Patterson's Beverage Gazetteer, 1709 W. 
Sth St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. Published 
by Florence B. Patterson and Mrs. L. 
(otto Est. 1941 Type page, 5x11 Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
ount 15-0 

Circulation May 1947, SS7O; (gross), 
S962. Rates, consecutive insertions 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 99.00 $ 59.00 $ 35.00 
94.00 56.00 33.00 
4 89.00 53.00 31.00 


Color, $50: bleed, 15% 

Red Book Directory, $381 4th Ave. New 
York 16, N. ¥ Published by Liquor Pub- 
lications, Im Est 1937 Subscription, 
$10 Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 
7x10 Published fall. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 5,000. Rates—1l page, 
$300; 2 pages, $290; 4 pages, $270. 
Standard red, $40; bleed, $25 

CCA 

Spirits, combined with American Wine 


ind Liquor Journal, 381 4th Ave., New 
York 16 Published by Liquor Pubs., Inc 


Est 1933 Trim size, 8%x1ll% Type 
page 7x10 Published 25th preceding 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, 4,744; (gr », 6056. Dis- 





tillers and emploves wholesalers 
1.556: others. 807 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $185.00 $115.00 = 80.00 
f 160.00 100.00 65.00 
12 140.00 80.00 55.00 


Standard red, $40: bleed, $25 


The State Bulletin, 507 Fifth Ave., New 


York 17 Published by Ed. Gibbs Pub 
Co est 1943. Subscription, $3 Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
2nd Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 6.000, Rates l page, $400; 's page, 
» Pea pare $125 


Tap and Tavern, 1430 S. Penn Square, 
Philadelphia 2 Published by AM, Inc. 
Est 1% Subscription, $3 Type page 
10%x14\% Published Friday. Forms 
close Thursday Agency discounts, 15-0. 


Circulation 12.1309; (gross) 13,047. 
Kars gxrilis hotels and clubs 11.323: 
wholesalers 761 others 305 Rates 
(Open ie 000 lines isc 16,000 lines 
pe 


Tavern Keeper, 768 Milwaukee Ave 


Chicago Published by Amero Pub. Co 
Eest. 1944 Subscription, $10. Type page 
10x16. Published 15th. Forms close 10th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation paid 6,948 controlled 
14.81% 

Rates 1120 limes, 45« 240 lines, 40c; 
000 lines, 35« 


Tavern News, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 10. Published by Associated Publish- 
ers Corp Est. 1933. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 10%x16 Published list and 
3rd Mondays Forms close Thursday. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation 15,212; (gross), 20,448, 
Bars, grills, taverns, clubs, restaurants, 


13,291; paskage stores, 1,141 others, 
1,206 

Rates—Open, T70c; 1,120 lines, 65ec: 2,000 
ines Hire 5,000 lines 57ec 10,000 lines 


Tavern Topics, 124 W. 12th St., Erie, P: 
Published by Journal Pub. Co. Est. 193 
Subscription, $2 Type page, 10 1/3x1 
Published Friday. Forms close Tuesda 
Agency discount, 15-2 
Circulation, 13,500 
line; 5,000 lines or 
lic; 10,000 lines, 10c 


Open rate, l2c p 
more within yea 


Tavern Weekly, 1819 Broadway, Ne 
York 23 Published by Tavern Week 
News, Ine Est 1946 Subscription, 
Type page, 101,x15. Published bi-week 
Wed. Forms close Sat. Agency discount 
15-2 


Circulation, 2,935 paid controll 
8.281 
Rates Open line 22< 5,000 lines, 19 


20.000 lines. 16« 


Union Server, 10 N. Clark St., Chicag: 
lll. Published by Union Server. Ins KE 
1936 Type page, 10x16 Published 2 
and 4th Mondays 
day preceding Agency discounts, 1 
Circulation, April, 1947, 30,1633 (gros 
31.223. Retailers 27,759 wholesalers 
distributors, 1,451; others, 1,306 
Rates—Open, per line, 65 
59ec: 35.000 lines hve O.000 lines 1X 


ine color l5ec extra 


20.000 line 





——— 
Wine Merchant, The. formerly Americar 
Wine 717 Market St sar 


Merchant 
Francisco 3, Calif 


Published by E. B 


Wienand. Est. 1942. Trim size, 81%4x11% 
Type page 7x10 Published monthly 
Forms close 4 weeks preceding Agen 


discounts, 15-0 


Circulation, 22,160; (gross), 22,208. Re- 


tailers, 20,459; others, 2,327. Rates 
Times 1 Page » Page % Page 
I FS30.00 $2710.00 $12 
h 110.00 190.00 11° 
12 290.00 175.00 10 


Standard color, $85; bleed, 10° 


@ @ 


Wines and Vines, 717 Market St., San 
Francisco 3, Cal Published by E. B 
Wienand Est 1919 Subscription, $3 
Type page, 74x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 24th Agency discounts, 15-0 


Circulation, 2,984; (gross), 4,222. Winé 


ries 1.334 bottlers and execs l 

others, 370. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
l $10.00 $110.00 $ 65.00 
h 160.00 100.00 55.00 
12 140.00 a0 00 $5.0 

Color, $40; bleed, 10° 


Wines and Vines Yearbook of the Wine 
Industry, 717 Market St., San Francisco 
3, Calif. Published by E. B. Wienand 
Subscription, $3. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 
lished Sept. Forms close June 30. Agency 
discounts, 15-0 Rates 1 page, $18! : 
page, $110; 4% page, $65. Standard red 
$40 


Wine Review, 304 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles 13, Calif. Published by Occidental 
Pub. Co. Est. 1933. Trim size, 8%x11% 


Type page, 7% x10 Published th 
Forms close 10th Agency discounts 
15-2 
Circulation, 3,000. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page ; ee 
1 $160.00 $120.00 $ ft 
4 135.00 105.00 
12 120.00 95.00 


Standard red, $50; bleed, $15 
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Automotive Industry 


(See also Oil, Petroleum: Transit Industry) 





Production of passenger cars during 
the first five months of 1947 was almost 
triple the 1946 rate, but the industry 
was far from filling demand. Automo- 
tive News reported 1,415,292 cars pro- 
duced during the first five months of 
1947, compared with 525,864 for the cor- 
responding 1946 period. 

General Motors led with 571,144, and 
was followed by Chrysler, with 307,151; 
Ford, 308,563; Hudson, 51,780; Stude- 
baker, 50,992; Nash, 49,118; Frazer, 
18.858: Packard, 18,833; Kaiser, 18,062; 
Willys, 13,508; Crosley, 7,283. 

The Automobile Manufacturers As- 
sociation reported 1946 production of 
2,148,677 passenger cars valued at $2,- 
124,923,000. Chevrolet was the leader in 
1946 production with 397,113, followed 
by Ford, with 372,917; Plymouth, 236,- 
122: Buick, 156,080; Dodge, 152,985; 
Pontiac, 131.538: Oldsmobile, 114,674. 
No other car reached the 100,000 mark 
in 1946. 

Reuben H. Donnelley 
gave this breakdown of passenger car 
registrations as of July 1, 1946: 


Corporation 


le ry 254,086 
Na (\jax-Lafayvette) $40,337 

mobile 1,262,164 
I ard 164 098 
t 3,196,200 
I 1,425,715 
Studebaker (Rockne) HO04 SRT 
\ (overland (WH) 164,611 
M 148,621 


Up to June 1, 1947, the War Assets 
Administration had sold 452,000 surplus 
trucks, jeeps, passenger cars, motor- 
cycles and trailers for $400,673,000, a 
return of 43 per cent. About 26,000 
vehicles and $158 million in parts and 
accessories remained to be marketed. 


The following figures are from the 
1939 Census of Manufactures. 

The largest segment of this industry 
is motor vehicles, motor vehicle bodies, 
parts and accessories. There were l,- 
054 establishments in this division in 
1939. They had 397,537 wage earners 
who were paid $644,905,000. Cost of 
materials, supplies, fuel, purchased 
electric energy and contract work was 
$2,720,561,000; value of products, $4,- 
039.°31,000; value added by manufac- 
ture, $1,319,370,000; horsepower of 
Prine movers, 853,672. 


The other division of the industry 
was automobile trailers for attach- 
men to passenger cars. There were 
'9 establishments with 1,426 wage 
farners who had wages of $1,501,000. 








Raw Materials Used in the 
Automotive Industry in 1939 


Amount Percent 


used total 
in mfg. pro- 
and repairs duction 
es ee 5,993,590 18.1 


Iron, malleable (tons) 286,000 51.0 


Rubber, crude (long 


ee 473,600 80.0 
Plate glass (sq. ft.).. 117,725,000 75.0 
Leather, upholstery (sq. 

al. deeakda be Weas ame 27,077.000 68.0 
Aluminum (tons) .... 21,800 9.7 
Copper (tons) ...... 110,000 13.7 
ee WEE, caavccevasee 10.000 11.4 
LA COD sasvennee 228,000 34.2 
OT ae 76,000 72.1 
Nickel (pounds) ..... 20,000,000 23.0 
Cotton (bales) ...... 734,147 10.0 
Lumber, hardwood (bd. 

TD. bvéicnniceetenmnns 175,000,000 4.5 


Lumber, softwood (bd. 


104,000,000 
45,120,000 id 
18,200,000 12 
20,766,513 9 


33,000,000 100. 


Glycerine (pounds) .. 
Gasoline (gallons) ... 
Antifreeze solutions 

ae 
*Figures from Steel. 


—Automobtle Manufacturers Association. 


So Sou.: 





Cost of materials, etc., was $4,835,000; 
value of products, $7,942,000; value 
added by manufacture, $3,107,000. 

If these two divisions were combined 
and to the total were added subsidiary 
plants of motor vehicle manufacturers 
classified in other industries, but allied 
with automobile operations, the result 
would be as follows: Number of estab- 
lishments, 1,181; total number of per- 
sons, 491,952; salaries and wages, $842,- 
879,000; cost of materials, etc., $2,825,- 
746,000; value of products, $4,256,462,- 
000; value added by manufacture, 
$1,430,717,000. 

Production in 1939 was divided into 
these main classes: 


Value 

$(000) 

Motor vehicles and chassis... . 2,275,254 
Trailers for motor trucks and 

Ge. SE eccnaccnannvebenss 28,584 
Motor vehicle bodies and motor 

WRI DTG ov cctcnccniscaccces 1,472,566 


3,776,404 


Motor vehicles and chassis included 
the fcllowing: 2,824,203 passenger cars, 
including taxicabs, $1,799,503,000; 440,- 
762 commercial type vehicles, including 
commercial cars and trucks, motor 
buses, truck tractors and other com- 
mercial vehicles, $303,687,000; 2,840 
ambulances, hearses and undertakers’ 
wagons, $6,428,000; 955 pieces of fire 
department apparatus, $5,696,000; 21,- 
227 passenger chassis, $6,807,000; 234,- 
844 commercial chassis, including bus 
chassis, $153,134,000. Of production of 
trailers 26,179 were reported by value 
($28,034,000) and $550,206 was the 
value of a small, but unidentified ad- 
ditional number. Production included 
1,514 motor truck trailers (supported 
entirely on own wheels), $1,695,000; 
23,707 semi-trailers, $25,786,000; motor 
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truck trailers and semi-trailers not re- 
ported as to kind or number, $485,000; 
399 chassis for motor truck trailers and 
semi-trailers, $430,000; 559 splicers’ 
tool carts and pole trailers, $123,000. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
that the automotive industry spent 
$76,503,000 for plant and equipment in 
1939. The major sum, $62,092,000, was 
ror new machinery and operating 
equipment, the remaining $12,996,000 
veing for buildings and other ‘ixed 
plant and structures. 

The Bureau of the Census traced dis- 
tribution channels for $3,078,180,000 
of motor vehicles, motor vehicle bodies, 
parts and accessories as follows: To 
own wholesale branches or offices, 13.0 
per cent; to own retail stores, 0.3 per 
cent; to other wholesalers and jobbers, 
36.3 per cent; export intermediaries, 
2.3 per cent; to retailers, including 
chains, 24.3 per cent; export, direct to 
buyers in other countries, 3.9 per cent; 
to industrial and other users, 19.7 per 
cent; to consumers at retail, 0.2 per 
cent, 


Parts and Accessories 


At the request of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association and Auto- 
motive Parts and Equipment Manufac- 
turers, the Census Bureau made a 
special 1939 survey of sales of motor 
vehicle accessories and replacement 
sales of motor vehicle parts in the 
United States. Returns were received 
from 685 organizations, of which 221 
stated that they made no sales coming 
within the scope of the survey. The list 
of items for which data were reported 
was limited to important accessories 
and to parts sold in large volume in the 
replacement market. The number of 
radio sets sold was 1,359,876; the num- 
ber of heaters, 3,216,617. 

Other units sold to the U. S. replace- 
ment market were as follows: 


Breaker points: 
10,661,306 


A naa aa ae owe oe ale 

RS yee ee 12,443,414 
Carburetors: 

ee ee eee 476,130 

RE re ree rer 420,464 


653,623 
17,762,626 
201,654 
11,090,840 


Corea ROME iinccsccwcesec. 

Cylinder-head gaskets ......... 

PD, DEE os00005000 cows 

ele GMD s0sceenseny cuca ce a 

Fuel pumps, including duplex 
with vacuum booster: 


PR Oe rere 693.022 
DE satvadesensencaneckenns 933,580 
G's enone ender aned bares e 4,146,775 
Ree «GORE. acdciviccns 1,970,131 


Incandescent light bulbs (6 and 
a CG Un isktestsenakenna 82.799, 688 
Two filament, each over 20 c.p. 29,364,092 


Two filament, all other ....... 9,538,879 
Single filament, over 20 c.p... 2,741,761 
Single filament, 7 to 20 c.p... 2,391,349 
Single filament, under 7 c.p... 38,763,607 
DRE 66s eocsnn6ecuvesacounses 5,028,258 
Pe MEE wésdtersecces evens 8,632,792 
SE, Diawe rece khee nn eeew en 1,653,698 
DE sche edesddeneess oes 6,979,094 
Pe Ges UE ceccccccscec® 170,679,174 
EE nota vbedscentudaceses 73,162,115 
Cn.  secocnenapecaawere 93,144,266 
Not reported as to kind...... 4,372,793 
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Automotive Wholesalers, Dealers, Repair Shops, by Statest 


(As of January, 1947) 


( Wish Number of meter Vehicles per Outlet) 





| WHOLESALERS | DEALERS REPAIR SHOPS RETAIL OUTLETS* 
| | 
i j | 
Motor 
— Motor Vehicles Inde- Motor | Motor 
Total Number Vehicles Passenger Car and per Car pendent Vehicles All = 
Motor Vehicle of per Car Truck Truck and Truck Repair | per Repair | Retail | out -d 4 
Registration | Wholesalers | Wholesaler Dealers Dealers Dealers* Dealer Shops | Shop | Outlets utile 
— - ee - | 
| 42 
117 3,284 420 389 | 455 844 369 1,041 886 | 
— 190.728 5 2,957 148 145 sO 161 992 | 198 806 393 46 
Arkansas 318.043 7” «=| «3.278 | aa | 358 Am | 739 | 362 878 816 3A9 
California | 2,998, 184 594 4.912 | 1,747 1,448 si |) s(4 885 4,850 eo1 7.838 | 307 
Colorado 392, 165 96 4,085 462 374 495 792 678 | -" 1, = | - 
Connecticut 506, 122 105 | 4,820 485 397 516 980 642 1, 
Delaware 70986 1% | 4,436 62 54 65 1,092 113 628 200 | 354 
District of Columbia 127,765 23 5,555 67 | 49 70 1,825 127 1,006 227 582 
Florida 607,809 | 133 | 384,569 447 | 379 472 1.287 492 1,235 1,053 577 
Georgia $81,322 | 132 4,403 560 aoa | 584 995, 336 1.730 979 593 
Idaho 163,995 | 61 2.688 327 25 | 341 480 325 504 708 231 
IMinois | 4,942" 000 419 4.634 2,044 | 1,688 2,143 908 2,843 683 5,282 | 36 
Indiana 1.080 . 698 205 6,271 987 802 1.014 1,065 1,145 943 2.154 501 
lowa 737.955 194 3,803 1, 100 1,030 1.182 624 1,085 680 2: 440 | 302 
Kansas 650.525 142 4,581 743 664 771 843 676 962 1.397 65 
Kentucky 464.000 115 4,034 581 509 610 760 446 1,040 1.057 438 
Louisiana 434,764 86 5,055 344 302 351 1,204 323 1,346 727 593 
Maine 226 048 45 5,023 328 282 344 857 543 416 BRS 255 
Maryland 500.366 79 6,333 388 335 410 «| )~=«(1,220 414 1,208 843 593 
Massachusetts 972.281 209 4,652 961 770 1,009 972 1,175 | 827 2,435 399 
Michigan 1,598,628 300 5,328 1,583 1,312 1/613 991 2.854 | 560 4.781 334 
Minnesota ‘907,932 143 5.649 1.344 1/212 1,403 575 1.415 | 570 3,059 284 
Mississippi 275, 500 83 3,319 444 415 473 582 219 1,257 708 | 399 
Missouri 965, 165 228 4.270 944 840 1,002 963 1,204 | 745 | | (2.470 | 399 
Montana 175.049 53 3,302 334 296 364 480 253 | 691 | 653 265 
Nebraska 438.807 107 4,101 539 491 572 767 534 751 | 1,241 353 
Nevada 49.495 14 3,535 74 89 80 618 121 409 234 211 
New Hampshire 137,695 27 5.099 205 167 211 652 255 539 478 288 
New Jersey 1,004,744 196 5,585 896 704 953 1,148 1,807 605 2.903 377 
New Mexico "134,382 52 2,584 163 150 175 767 165 814 364 369 
New York | 2,626,113 503 5.220 2,361 1,893 2,521 1,041 4,963 529 7,937 330 
North Carolina "680,322 169 6,025 748 644 775 877 733 928 1.621 419 
North Dakota. . 193,089 4 4,709 ait 385 426 453 416 464 905 213 
Ohio | 4,997; 400 414 4,824 1,771 1,448 1,886 1,070 2,364 | 844 4,532 440 
Oklahoma 560, 158 3,549 847 578 697 804 1,130 | 496 1.846 | 303 
Oregon 460.659 112 4.113 440 381 464 992 11 414 1.731 266 
Pennsylvania 2,208,721 486 4,544 2,612 2,084 2,754 802 4,301 513 7,546 292 
Rhode Island "191.495 32 5.984 128 | 99 134 1,429 266 | 719 aan 434 
South Carolina 366, 129 71 5,156 386 | 329 402 910 337 | 1,086 710 | 515 
South Dakota 192,867 37 5.212 303 | 269 318 606 279 6o1 | 612 315 
Tennessee 515.470 121 4,260 422 | 388 447 1,153 384 1,342 | 880 585 
Texas | 1,807, 200 436 4.144 1,610 1,409 1,750 1,032 2,598 695 | 4,430 407 
Utah 171,008 61 2.803 166 152 181 944 279 612 | 504 | 339 
Vermont 102,211 20 5.110 162 145 172 594 222 460 414 246 
Virginia 597.779 107 5,586 630 547 662 961 679 880 1,391 429 
Washington 644,686 156 4,132 648 548 689 935 1,659 388 2'449 263 
West Virginia 298. 593 79 3.779 415 380 446 669 362 824 | 871 342 
Wisconsin 907. 849 171 5,309 1,309 1,162 | = 1,371 | 662 1,178 770 | = 2,709 338 
Wyoming 91.656 31 2.956 160 150 | 168 545 115 a ms | 
Total 33,530,430 | 7,328 | 4,575 34,424 29,397 36, 354 992 49,485 | 677 | 91,229 367 









































*—Trade List Department 


Chilton Company. 


*—All Retail Outlets include Passenger Car and Truck Dealers, Independent Repair Shops, Super Service Stations and Wrecking ani Body Establishments. 





Spark plugs . 78,200,527 
Springs for motor- vehicle support: 
DE Ss ceceentseseece , aed 71,350 
Flat-leaf assemblies ......... 1,559,699 
Main leaves only 864,965 
Storage batteries 12,352,256 
Vaives (engine) 9,554,001 


The Bureau of one Census reported 


that sales of automotive accessories, 
equipment and_ parts_. distributors 
amounted to $601,162,000 in 1939, an 


increase of 50 per cent over the com- 
parable total for 1935 and 39 per cent 
above the high of 1929. There were 
6,839 establishments engaged primarily 
in selling automotive supplies at whole- 
sale, compared with 5,273 in 1935 and 
2,811 in 1929. This count did not in- 
clude sales branches of parts and equip- 
ment manufacturers, nor agents and 
brokers selling on a commission basis. 

The total sales figure was divided as 
follows: 


No. of Sales 

Type Est. (000) 
Accessories and equipment.. 2.869 $259,900 
Dt wWtecentedeuddecdachoed 3,333 256,795 
Tires and DE. seidndvbénes 637 84,467 


These 6,839 establishments were con- 
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trolled by 4,627 proprietors, who had 
50,626 employes with an annual wage 
of $76,420,000. Total operating ex- 
penses amounted to $140,037,000, or 
23.3 per cent of sales. Inventories at 
the end of 1939 cost $113,257,000. 

The 1939 Census of Service Estab- 
lishments listed 13 types of business 


devoted to automotive repairs and 
services, as follows: 
Receipts 
tepairs: No. (000) 
Brake repair shops....... 487 $ 4,876 
(Renae 960 2,941 
V6 ile aie eae 1,300 6,220 
Radiator shops ........... 1,089 4,631 
Rental service ............ 648 20,251 
Repair shops (general) ...51,827 228,214 
Storage garages .......... 4,821 70,315 
Top and body repair shops 6,232 44,678 
Battery and ignition repair 
“eS PRE ae Pe! 2,073 10,228 
Mi t6 ce ceb wna dh eetl 6,274 31,755 
Tie FORO GODS ..cccccces 2,215 8,222 
Wheel, axle, and spring re- 
ie DN ghovecnsoccdsuee 413 5.940 
Other automotive repairs... 542 3,521 


The 1939 census of automotive elec- 
trical equipment reported 84 manufac- 
turers, with salaried personnel of 2,755, 
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which drew $6,515,000; 17,495 wage 
earners, with wages of $24,896,000. 
These plants spent $42,041,000 for ma- 
terials, supplies, fuel, electric energy 
and contract work. The value of their 
products was $109,762,000 and _ the 
value added by manufacture, $67,721, 
000. 

Ignition apparatus for internal com- 
bustion engines was the major classifi- 


cation. It was divided as follows: 
Colls: 
Number reported: 
DE. sentucddhane wabesanne 8,486, 518 
EE Dutvineks cenehcaadaaiee 5,8 1,326 
Number not reported, value... $639,707 
Magnetos: ’ 
DT iitvencsiietessadnehen 503,441 
.  . ie PARR Ras appataet aoe $7,168,386 
Spark plugs: 
a ee 118,404,000 
ER eet $24,347,000 
Distributors (timers), value..... $7,252,000 
All other, including magneto gen- 
BOGEN, WEED escicucccccucakes 2 100 
Motor Trucks 
Both motor truck sales and reg ra- 
tions established new peaks in !‘4°. 
Production was 940,830 units, wiih 4 
947 
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Sparks | 





Chuckholes in city streets are 
ruining new cars as fast as they're 
built 

+. ~ 

AAA announces that it has com- 
pleted arrangements to enable 
American businessmen and tour 
sts to rent automobiles in Paris 
for travel throughout western Eu- 
rope 

* ¢« * 
Oops! 


The big news in Danville, Va 


ast week was not that Chalmers 
Huff, a textile worker, had won 
the $5 award for being a good driv- 


r but that Tom Carter, a lading 

nber of the Danville Automo- 
bile Dealers Assn. sponsor of the 
eash award, was “tagged” by local 


ithorities for going slightly over 
the speed limit 
300 for Japan 

Japanese plants will soon 
turning out bantam size passe 
automobiles again —but only 


ear, reports the Associat: 
Allied headquarters 

the annual manufactur 

number for essential u 


Inventories Up 
Total value of inv 






























manufacturers incr; 
April and ship 
slightly, the Dep. 
erce announced 
reliminary da 
é hic reports 
ifacturers 
Apr rise in v 
in the nation's 
$450 million. T 
the value of m 


o slight 


Latest on Ke 














cast in A 
‘ r ime the + 
from the 
Board itself, rath 
indate fre 
Appearing befo 
Banking and Curt 
ant vk, FRB Cha 
ky ud that FRE 
President Truman, w 
ation of credit’ control 
“amtoned by Congress 
sion sanction is bel 
tremely unlikely 
Top Cars 
ar seaistrations for two 
v plus 46 sfates for March 
“ i? April 
is gat 
Pos Pos. 
i SIL s79— 1 
, 204,394— 2 
3. 152,534— 3 
‘ 10%,930— 4 
> 102,305— 5 
e 
* 
4 Mercury 
its Stude. | 
Tt Hudson 
iz Chrys. 
13 De Soto | 
i“ Cadillac 19,780—14 
ie Packard § 14,611—15 
1h Kaiser 
" Lincoln 5,995—17 
1s Frazer 
1s Willys 6,377—16 
sl Crosley 129—18 
Total All Makes | 
sont 1,266,962 
furthe details, see page 
aus inne 
a 











” 
He) tan 


| two 
| cupy 


| factory 
jand by 1927 had become general 
sales manager of one of the larg- 


Tieup Averted; 
Ford in Hit 


Rouge Lines Halted; 
White-Collar Pickets 


Foree Hudson Down 


By Mac Gordon 
Stam Writer 


DETROIT. —Settlement of 
the Briggs body labor dis- 
erased the threat to 
Chrysler Corp. and Packard 


pute 


production last week, bi 
sembly was halted 
Rouge plant ang 
cause of str 
of plant 

Age 
trag 
o 


year at the highest subscription rate ($6 per year) direct by 
mail (90.1%) to the publisher, without any inducements 


Chrysler, Packard 





Production Holds Steady 


Despite Work Stoppages 












































*Ask anyone who counts if 
this statement is not a fact. 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, now in its 23rd year, has captured 
the readership of everyone who counts in the automotive in- 
dustry. Manufacturers and Dealers alike depend on its broad 
weekly news and vital statistics—Production, Registrations, 
Used Car Prices, ete. More than a hundred local correspond- 
ents in every major market in the United States and abroad 
furnish a flow of news which our editors analyze and con- 
dense so that “he who runs may read.” The box-office test of : 
readership is proven by the fact that 85.4% renew year after o 


whatsoever. (See A.B.C.) 


Published weekly at Detroit by the 


SLOCUM PUBLISHING CO., George M. Slocum, Publisher “ 
Offices: New York, Washington, Chicago, Los Angeles 
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ica 

work as well as executiv 
positions, began his —— | 
career as a stock clerk in a De- 
troit automobile factory 
years he was 
experimental motors for 
famous race drivers of that era 

Following technical work on mo- 
|tor testing for the Air Corps in 
World War 1, Somerville entered 
the automotive service field to oc- 
positions ranging upward 
from shop foreman to factery serv- 
ice promotion manager 

Turning from service work, he 


lentered automotive sales as a re- 


tail salesman. In 1925 he was made 


manager of a training school for | 


field sales representatives 


see PLYMOUTH, Page 30. Col 5) 


w ithin | j 
hand-building | 
use by | 
| going to build automobiles.” 


on request from any office. 


on 
nded to 
’ tiers with SEC. and 
pocmuined to answer every ques- 
tion that has been raised. 

“The company,” he said, 
looking for a free ride we are 





In Chicago, it was reported that 
the UAW-CIO was circulating 
| Petitions on street corners and had 
| started a letter-writing campaign 
asking the SEC to approve the 
Tucker stock issue 

It was said that the union be- 
lieved the Tucker enterprise of- 
fered the maximum hope for em- 
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Automotive Washington Pace It 
FOB Factory Pace 10 
Used Car Auction Prices Pages 22-23 
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“is not, 


, by 
ing 
clined 
Com- 


fo on tele- 
bresentative 
that 
of stocks held 
ories was about 
» increase brought 
vinufacturers’ inven- 
mhithy over $22 billion 








WASHINGTON Continued 
brightening of the economic pic- 
ture was predicted last week in 
a report by the Census bureau that 
civilian employment had risen to 
an all-time high of 58,330,000 in 
May 

At the same time, in Detroit, 
Henry Ford HU, president of the 
Ford Motor Co., told a gathering 
of Dearborn businessmen that 
his company anticipated no slow- 
down in business “until some- 
time in 1949, at least.” 

Contrary to an earlier Census 
forecast of a business recession, 
the current government report 
points out that present civilian em- 
ployment figures eclipse even the 


his hand on the rear to AUTOMOTIVE 
me to the riche | Production in 
previous weck amounted to 72,890 
a total of 
as compared to 92,985 


r-Frazer shipped 
550 automobiles 


the | 


~~ 1,500,000th Car 
Built in °47 


Beats °46 Milestone 
By Four Months; 
Week’s Total 92,985 


DETROIT.—Despite inter- 
stoppages at 
'several vehicle plants, U. S. 
|production held steady last 
72,328 
according 


|mittent work 


week at an estimated 
ears and 20,657 trucks 
News statistics 


this 


cars and 20,605 trucks 
93,495 units 
last week 

Scheduled output increases 
were thwarted at several plants 
by supplier tieups and a continu- 
ing lack of raw materials, espe- 
cially sheet steel. A production 
jump was also ruled out when 
the Ford Rouge plant and Hud- 
son suspended assembly opera- 
tions because of strikes. 

As a result, it now appears high- 
ly unlikely that June 
will even come near the postwar 
record established in April. By 
he end of the month U. S. output 
Ss expected to approximate no 
more than 300,000 cars and 95,000 
rucks 
U. S. plants pushed their car 
utput for the year above the 1,- 
0,000 mark last week, AvTomo- 
ive News data showing that at 
yeek's end an estimated 1,567,657 
vars had been turned out since 
Jan. 1. Truck production this year 
is estimated at 569,073 for a com- 





Production 
Automotive News Estimates, 
U. S. Cars, Trucks 


93,4195 


92,945 





48,951 

| 
last Prev 1946 
Week Week Week 


For complete production totals 
by makes, see table, page 33 





country the 


production 








— == = 





yobs at New High in Nation; 
F om Sees Top Rate Till ’49 


war years. May 
gain of more 
acquisitions 
month, 


figures showed a 
than 1,500,000 job 
over the previous 
of which 1,000,000 were ac- 


counted for by seasonal farm de- 
mands. 
| But the 500,000 gain in non-farm 


| work« rs was viewed as being far 


| more Significant to government 
economic analysts 
Speaking about the prospect of 


continued high sales demand dur- 
| the next few years, Ford re- 
| lated that his company has more 
than 1,700,000 orders for new cars 
and trucks 

“Even if there is 25 percent 
fluff in that figure.” Ford said, 


See FORD. Page 32, Col 
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wholesale value of $1,090.633,000. For 
the first five months of 1946, production 
535,000, indicating that another 
the making. One out of 
registered trucks is ten 


Was 
record was in 
every three 


years or oidet! 


Trucks with gross weight of 5,000 Ibs. 
the most popular in 1946, 
according to an analysis of factory sales 
by the Automobile Manufacturers As 
sociation. Domestic sales of such trucks 
numbered 330,730, or 39 per cent of the 
total. From 10,000 to 14,000 lbs. was 
the next most popular size, 248,000 be 


or less were 


ing sold 


Truck registrations on July 1, 1946, 
Ford leading with 1,584,000. 
Chevrolet had 1,490,000 and Interna 
tional was third with 569,000. G. M. ©. 
249,000; Mack, 73,000; Plymouth, 
White 68,000; Studebaker, 39, 


showed 


had 
69,000: 
000. 


Truck-trailer production in 1946 was 
76,234 with a value of $151 million. Pro- 
duction of housing-type trailer coaches 
was 47,103, valued at $74,600,000. 


Repair parts for the typical fleet 
truck are estimated to cost about $4.19 
per thousand miles, or $72.09 annually. 
Major supplies and parts purchased in- 
clude: Gas, lubricants, tires, batteries, 
anti-freeze, soap, polish, brake lining, 
piston rings, gears, bearings, axle 
shafts, and paint. Repainting is done 
by 18 per cent every 12 months; every 
24 months by 24 per cent. 


Buses 
(See TRANSIT INDUSTRY) 


Service Establishments 


The servicing of automobiles repre- 
sented a volume of $440,892,000 in 
1939, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. This sum was divided among 
78,881 establishments. They were as 


follows: 
Receipts 

No (000) 

Brake repair shops 487 $4, 

Laundries ‘ d 

Paint shops 

Radiator shops 

Rental service 

General repairs 

Top and body repair 

Storage garages ‘ 

Battery and ignition repair. 

Parking lots .. iceeee wees 

Tire repairs 

Wheel, axle and spring repair 

Other automotive repair sho 


OS oe ~108 WHO De 
-KMOnvlavias- 


Exports 


Total 
ment mn 


exports of automotive equip- 
1946 amounted to $629,323,000 
in 1946, ac iz to the Department of 
Commerce. While this was only slightly 
1945, the composition of export 
abruptly. Passenger 
been exported in 
war, jumped from 
to $122,227,000 in 


below 
trade changed 


ears, which had not 


quantity during the 
$2,899,000 1945 
1946. Truck exports declined from 
$352,836,000 in 1945 to $225,858,000 in 
1946. Exports of parts and accessories 
fell $247,095,000 to $207,471,000, 
while exports of tires and tubes in- 
creased from $59,881,000 to $73,767,000. 
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Fleets of 10 or More Vehicles Maintaining 
Jan. 1, 1947 


state 
Alabama 
\rizona 
Arkansas 
California 
(Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of 
Florida 
Georgia 
ldahw 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryviand 
Massachusett 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washingto: 
West Virginia 
W isc 
Wyoming 


Columbia 


onsin 


States 


United 


Their Own Service Shops. 


1m) or 


More 


10-24 
100 ) 5 
5 3: ) 16 
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3,116 22,67 
Fleet Owner 





Commodity Sales 


The 1939 Census of Business received 
data on commodity sales from motor 
vehicle dealers, new and trade-in, with 
sales of $3,836,562,000, or 89.4 per cent 
of the total for this classification. They 
gave this breakdown: 


Motor vehicles, new ..... 

Used cars and trucks 

Farm equipment 

Gasoline, oil, grease 

Tires, batteries, radios, auto supplies.. 
Motorcycles, parts and supplies 
Repairs, storage, other services 
Other sales 


Total 


The census received data on com- 
modity sales from accessory, tire and 
battery dealers with 1939 sales of 
$396,022,000, or 75.6 per cent of the 
field. They gave this breakdown: 


% of 
Sales 


Tires, batteries, radios, auto su 
Gasoline, oll, grease — 
Bicycles, parts and supplies 
Repairs and other services . 
Other sales .... ‘ , as 


Total - -100.0 


Associations 


American Trucking Assns., 1424 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Automobile Manufacturers Assn., 
New Center Bldg., Detroit. 

Automotive Electric Assn., Michigan 
Bldg., Detroit. 

Automotive Engine Rebuilders Assn., 
415 N. Capitol Arve., Indianapolis. 
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Automotive Maintenance Industries, 
Wallace Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Automotive Parts and Equipment 
Mfrs., Michigan Bldg., Detroit. 

Automotive Safety Foundation, Tow- 
er Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Automotive Tool and Die Mfrs. Assn., 
Boulevard Bldg., Detroit. 

Automotive Trade Assn. Managers, 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Brake Lining Manufacturers Assn., 
370 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Motor & Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 250 
W. 57th St., New York. 

Motor and Equipment Wholesalers 
Assn., 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Motor Fire Apparatus Mfrs. Assn. 
366 Madison Ave., New York. 

National Automobile Dealers As 
1026 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Automotive Parts Assn.. 
Fox Bldg., Detroit. 

National Standard Parts Assn., § 5. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Rubber Manufacturers 
of American, 444 Madison 
York. 

Rubber Reclaimers Assn., 10 E 
St., New York. 

Rubber Trade 
15 William St., 

Rubber Export 
Ave., Akron, O. 

Society of Automotive Engineer: 
W. 39th St., New York. 

Tire and Rim Assn., Peoples 
Bldg., Akron, O. 


sn., 


Assocl: 


Ave., 


s 


Assn. of New 
New York. 


Assn., 19 Goo 
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Publications 


fAudited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1947.] 


American Automobile—Overseas Edition. Automotive News of the Pacific North- 
See EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. ) west, Woodlark Bldg., Portland 5, Ore. 
te a7 Sere News, Inc. Est. 
918. Controlled. Type page, 7x10. Trim 
Autobody and the Reconditioned Car, Ist size. §%x11%. Published iSth. Forms 
National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. gjose 5th. Agenoy discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
Published by Spokesman Pub. Co. Est. jation (Sworn), 4.415. Rates. i 
1922. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x Sig ee ras 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. imes age 6 Page 4 Page 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 2 ’ = $ 45.00 $ 28 a0 
Circulation, 16,830. Rates 1: hap ooo ay 
mes 1 Page % Page 0 ee: sats sabia er ae 
$260.00 $1 $5.00 80.00 “ e 
220.00 135.00 75.00 Automotive Parts Journal, 425 W. 25th 
200.00 125,00 70.00 = New Y ‘a 1. a ggg Atlas Pub- 
Stand , a & ~~ ‘ ? ishing Co Sst. 1945. Subscription, $4. 
be indard color, $45; bleed, 10%. Type page, 7x10. Published sth. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
Automobile Topics, 705 Lafayette Bldg., eylation 5.000 fates— ; 
Detroit 26, Mich. Published by Automo- Sones apm i . up 
bile Topics, Inc, Est. 1900. Subscription, imes J Page 2 Page 4&4 Page 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 1 $175.00 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 
Published 15th. Forms close lst. Agency 13 165.00 83.00 00.00 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 12,562. Standard fs ag 40: } Re a 49.00 
‘ € é olor, re pieed, O- 


Rates 


— 1 ethos tree * s Automotive Retailer, 10 Park Pl, Mor- 
225.00 155.00 4 ristown, N. J. Published by Automotive 
12 200.00 145.00 q Retailer. Est. 1936. Subscription, $2. 
Standard red, blue, green, yellow, Trim size, 9%x13 3/16, Type page, 8%x 
per page: bleed. 15% extra. 11%. Publishe d 10th. Forms close 25th 
- prec. Agency discounts, 15-2, Circulation, 
TRIAL Re esse 
Automotive & Aviation Wholesaler, 55 |" Rat pa 
E. Washington, Chicago 1. Published by Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Let's Go Pub. Co. Est. 1933. Controlled. : $200.00 $105.00 $ 55.00 
Trim size, 5%x8S. Type page, 4%x6%. : 187.50 98.75 51.75 
Published s0th. Forms close 5th. Agency a 175.00 92.50 50 
scounts, 15-2 Standard red, $35; bleed, 10%. 
culation (Swern), 8.399. Kates 

















Times 1 Page Page Page Autonews, 1300 W. 24th St., Los Angeles 
} ie i Pac 528° 7, Calif. Published. by Autonews. Est. 
& 85.00 50.00 33.00 1935. Subscription, $1. Type page, 8x10. 

12 75.00 43.00 28.50 Published Monday. Forms close Thurs- 
Standard red, $25; bleed, $10. day. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
ss Vas lt Ahaha tenes ales Circulation, 11,400. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 


1 $135.00 $ 70.00 $ 35.50 
i 13 125.00 67.00 33.50 
26 » ) 5? § ,9 FG 
utemetive Wtgent, 33 E. Twelfth St., 5 08 60:00 31 00 
Cincinnat . Published by Automobile ; 1 90% ws 
Digest Pub. Co. Est. 1918. Subscription, Standard red, $25; bleed, 20% 
$ Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 7x10 
‘ublished - Forms close 20th. Agency El Automovil Americano 
punts, 5-2. Ss a 
culation, 101,083; (gross), 103,047. C560 SERED S00 See) 
and truck dealer establishments, 
independent maintenance estab- = 
ents, 74.783: iobbers, 2,155; fleet CCA 
ners 2.815: others, 1,537 Rates— 
1 Page % Page \% Page Brake Service, 31 N. Summit St., Akron 
$460.00 $235.00 $125.00 8. O. Published by The Babcox Publica- 
430.00 220.00 115.00 tions, Inc. Est. 1931. Trim size, 6%x8. 
400.00 205.00 105.00 Type page, 4%x6%. Published 1st. 
ed, $50; bleed, 10%. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
ion Circulation, Mar., 1947, 19,615; (gross), 
20,000, Service stations, 13,845; jobbers, 


@ 1.964; others, 839. Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $140.00 $ 00 


Automotive Industries, 56th and Chest- 99 5. 
t Sts Philedetetie 39. Published by + sence ae ee any 

m Co. Est. 1899. Subscription, $2 —_* a. $50: 9 
size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10 Standard red, $50; bleed, $26. 
shed Ist and 15th. Forms close 10 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Chevrolet Dealers News, 4450 Ravens 
‘ulation, 10,409; (gross), 11,904. wood Ave., Chicago 40. Published by 
ifacturers, 8,113; libraries and col- Chevrolet Dealers News. Est. 1927. Trim 
i777; government depts. and em- size, 8%x11%4 Type page, 7x10. Sub- 
finance companies, banks, etc., scription, $2. Published 1st. Forms close 
others, 398. Rates 18th. Agency discounts, 15-9. Circula- 

1 Page % Page % Page tion (Sworn), 10,654, Rates 

$188.00 $100.00 $ 59.00 Times 1 Page 6 Page 4% Page 
182 00 97.00 56.00 1 $210.00 $12 0.00 $ 70.00 
1 v5 00 94.00 53.00 6 195.00 110.00 60.00 
162.00 88.00 47.00 12 180.00 100.00 55.00 

rd color. $35: bleed. $30 Standard red, $40; bleed, $20. 




















additi« ¢ > page 2 3 
itional data see pages 12-1 Chilton Automotive Buyer's Guide, 56th 
aus eae and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39. Pub- 
lished by Chilton Company, Inc. Est. 
cABC) @ 1903. $1.50 per copy, $5 per year, outside 
of controlled. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
Automotive News, 2666 Penobscot Bldg., 5*8- Published quarterly, Feb. Forms 
Detroit 26, Mich. Published by Slocum close 25th Se Agency discounts, 
ib. Co. Est. 1925. Subscription, $6. Trim 15-9. Circulation, 12,000 for four issues 
size, 11x15%. Type page, 10%x14%. Pub Rates—1 page each issue, $125; 2 pages, 
is Monday. Forms close Tuesday. $237; 4 Pages, $450. 
Le discounts. 15-2. Standard red, $100; bleed rate, $20 
llation, 28,337; (gross 28,780, 5 
jobbers, Tg me ao Dealer News, 1700 W. Eighth St., Los 
fleet owners. 22.144: mfrs.. 3.146: Angeles 14, Calif. Published by Dealer 
companies, banks, ete P 9 Pub. Co, Est. 1937. Subscription, $3. Type 
1.103 ‘ ‘ page 10%x16. Published Wednesday 
, , Forms close Friday. Agency discounts, 
. - page, $480; |) sol. inch, $8.40 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 10,500, Rates— 
: olor Red, $75 per page; bleed $3 per inch, flat 
ra Standard red, 
tdditional data see page 73 sao 
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5c per inch; minimum, 


Directory of the Trailer Coach Industry, 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. Published 
by Tourist Publications. Est. 1937. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 5x8. Published 
June. Forms close June ist. Agency dis- 
count, 15-2. Rates—1 page, $60; % page. 
$35, 1 inch $65. 


Exhaust, The, 1323 S. Flower St., Los An- 
geles 15. Published by Exhaust Pub. 
Co. Est. 1925. Controlled. Trim size, 
8%xil\%. Type page, 7%x10%. Pub- 
lished 30th prec. Forms close 15th 
Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation 


(Sworn), 22,739. tates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

l $210.00 $115.00 $ 75.00 

6 LS0.00 95.00 60.00 

12 170.00 90.00 55.00 
Standard red, $25; bleed, no charge. 





Ford Dealers News, 1860 Broadway, 
New York 23. Published by Ford Dealers 
News Pub. Co. Est. 1917. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 8th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 6,129. Rates 
Times 1 Page 6 Page % Page 
$185.00 $105.00 $ 60.00 
6 175.00 90.00 50.00 
12 160.00 80.00 40.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 10% 
Ford Field, 407 E. Michigan St., Milwau- 
kee 1. Published by Trade Press Pub. 
Co. Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
84%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th 
Forms close 18th. Agency discounts, 12-3 
Circulation (Sworn), 7,817. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $115.00 $ 65.00 
187.50 105.00 65.00 





6 
 tP2 175.00 95.00 50.00 


Standard orange, $35; bleed, $19 





CCA 


Gas Station, Garage and Motor Car 
Dealer, 281 Alpine St., Pasadena 5, Calif. 
Published by Chap Book Press. Est. 
1933. Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 6}#x10. Published 28th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, Jan., 1947, 10,337; (gross) 
10,477. Service stations, 4,889 repair 
shops, 2,278; dealers, 1,619; others, 1,675 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 14 Page 4% Page 
$175 ,.00 $115.00 $ 60.00 
6 155.00 90.00 50.00 
12 135.00 75.00 40.00 
Standard red, $25; bleed, $20 





Jobber Topics, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1i. Published by The Irving-Cloud 
Pub. Co. Est. 1922. Trim size, 5%x8. Type 
page, 4%x6%. Published 5th. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 27,0633 (gross) 27.072. 
Jobbers, executives and salesmen, 26,172; 
mfrs. and salesmen, 1,657 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$222.00 $118.00 $ 66.00 
6 193.00 104.00 59.00 
12 165.00 93.00 52.00 
Color—Red on inside pages, $42 per page; 


Motor, 572 Madison Ave., New York, 22, 
N. Y¥. Published by Hearst Magazines, 
Inc. Est. 1903. Subscription, $4 Trim 
size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished monthly. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 67,014; (gross), 68,761. 
Dealers, 21,633; independent mainte- 
nance e stablishme nts, 33,643; jobbers 
6,543; fleet owners, 2,340; auto mfrs., 694 
others, 2,976 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page* % Page 

1 $550.00 $275.00 $145.00 

" 525.00 265.00 140.00 
12 500.00 255.00 135.00 
“Island half page, 10% extra; annual 
number, 20% extra. Color—standard, 
red, $75 per page; annual reference num- 
ber, $90 per page; bleed, 10%. 





Motor’s Handbook, 572 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. Free with “Motor.” Me- 
chanical specifications same. Published 
Mar. Forms close Feb. 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 tates 1 page, $360 2 


pages, $325: 4 or more pages, $2909. 
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FLEET OWNER is the only publication exclusively 


serving the needs of all fleet executives. The one 
medium which reaches all types of fleets. Diversified 
coverage without waste circulation. Rigidly controlled 
to over 23,000 fleet operators who maintain and serv- 
ice fleets of 10 or more trucks, truck-tractors, trailers, 


buses, taxicabs, etc., in their own shops under the 


wwe 





supervision of an operating and maintenance executiv¢ 

More than 300 advertisers consistently place thei! 
copy in FLEET OWNER to reach this market Results 
prove the value of their investment. Why not get you! 
share of this lucrative fleet market by est iblishing 
contact with the fleet buyer? Ask us for information 0° 


the sales potentialities of your product. 


ongens FLEET OWNER 


Charter [4-4.} Member 90 WEST ST., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


COrtlandt 7-1966 ™ 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. CLEVELAND 15, OHIO LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 
224 S. Michigan Ave. 622 Carnegie Hall, ' 2506 W. 8th St.. 
HARrison $487 1220 Huron Rd. FEderal 0303 


MAin 7819 
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TAPS A 
Because...” 


@ The fleets reached by FLEET OWNER 
are the largest fleets in size, financial re- 
sponsibility, include every type of motor 
vehicle and cover every phase of high- 
way transportation. 


@ The market for replacements and for 
shop equipment to keep fleet vehicles on 
the road is tremendous. They travel more 
than twenty-seven billion vehicle miles 
annually. 


@ Ananalysis of commercial vehicle owner- 
ship in all vocations convincingly proves 
that no single vocation, nor combina- 
tions offer the sales potentialities for 
automotive products and equipment, or 
a market in any way comparable to the 
fleet market. 


The ONLY Publication 
Reaching ALL Types of Fleets 
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@ Sales and service costs in selling this 


market are low. Fleets offer an accessible, 
concentrated market. They can be lo- 
cated for repeat and profitable sales. 


The fleet superintendent of maintenance, 
the key buying factor, depends on FLEET 
OWNER for guidance in his work and 
buying information. As fleet operation 
and maintenance are his exclusive busi- 
ness he is interested in the publication 
that is designed and edited exclusively 
for him. FLEET OWNER is addressed 
98.01% by name, 1.99% by title to these 
operating executives. To sell the fleet 
market these men must be sold. 
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& 56th Sts., Phila- 


Motor Age, Chestnut 


delphia 39, Pa. Published by Chilton Co. 
Est. 1899 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th 
Forms close 20th Agency discounts, 
Cireulat I rte 17; (gross) 66,45. 
Maintenance sho] f6.35% dealer 
1.013 obber 3.943; fleet owners, 145 
Kates 
Times 1 Pag » Page % Page 
l $440.00 $240.00 $123.00 
7 195 00 "18.00 113.00 
350.00 196.00 103.00 
Standard red, $75; d, $35 





Motor Dealer and Accountant, 705 N. W. 


Fourth St., Oklahoma City 5, Okla. Pub- 
lished by Norick Brothers. Est. 1922. Me i 
trolled. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type pag 7% 
x10. Published ist. Forms elese 20th. 
Agency discount 15-2 Circulation, 
(Swern), SS8,718. Kates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $135.00 $105.00 
6 190.00 130.00 100.00 
125.00 95.00 


12 180.00 





Motor Service, 549 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 6. Published by Ambrose Bow- 
yer Est. 1921. Trim size, 5x7. Type 
page, 4%4%x6% Published 15th. Forms 
ose 20th \gency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, Feb., 1947, 114,728; (gross) 
117,01. Repats shop 18.3656 dealers 
ervice managers 35.802 jobbers, 6,605 
fleet owners’ service shops, 12,103; others 
8 5G Rate 
1 Page 


S200 00 


Times % Page 4 Page 
l $195.00 hs 97 50 
0 170.00 Deo 00 97.50 
! 


l 0.00 
Standard color, 


85 on mm oo 


red, $65; bleed, 10% 





Motor Weat, 
Angeles 16, ¢ 


Rives-Strong Blidg., Los 
falif. Published by Motor 
West Pub. Co. Est. 1907. Subseription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7% 
x10 Published 10th Forms close 5th 
\gency unts 


Cireul (Swern). 5.312. RK: 
Times 1 Page % Page 
$120.00 $75.00 
6 110.00 65.00 
12 100.00 60.00 


st rate sou bleed 


disc: ‘ 

itio ites 

% Page 
$45.00 


indard color 


A Magazine, 1026 17th St.. N. W 
dD. C Published by Nat'l 
Automobile Dealers Ass'n. Est. 1929. 
Subscription, $2 to non-members. Serv- 
ice membership, $8, includes bulletin. 
Trim size, 87/16x11%. Type pase, 7x10 
Published 10th. Forms close 25th. Agen- 
ey discounts, 15 Circulation (Swern), 
20.281. Kates 


rimes 1P 


N. A. D. 
Washington, 


ane , Pare 


5, 00 $ 5.00 


ane I 
$250.00 $ 


I~) 


ooo 


l 
‘ ron OM) 125.00 r 
l oo 00 l 65.00 


indard color, $50: ble 


wy 





National Automotive Jobber, 1700 W. 8t! 
St Lo naeles 1 ‘ublished bv Dealer 
Pub. C I 1946 Subscripti: $3 
Trim size Si x11 Type ‘page 7x10 
Published 10t! Forms close 20tl Agcenc 
discount 15 Circulation, 6,500. Rates 
rimes i ‘ Page \% Page 
l $180. oo $j 10.00 $ 65.00 
H 160.06 95 0o0 7.00 
140.00 80.00 0.00 
Standard red, $4 bleed, $ 
Northern Automotive Journal, 613 Nat'l 
Bldg., Minneapolis Minn. Published by 
Bruce Publishing Co Est. 1896 Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8% x11! Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th Forms close 
lst Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
9.26 Rates 
rimes 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$120.00 $ 65.00 ¢ 35 00 
" 100.00 55.00 ion 
80.00 45 00 "5 00 
Standard red, $30; bleed, 10 
Northwest Motor, 83 Columbia St., Seat- 


4, Wash. Published by Northwest Mo 
Pub. Co Est 1908 Subscriptior 
Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 
Published 20th Forms close 6th 
discounts ] Circulatior 

4.751. Kate 


tle 
tor 
$1.50 
7x10 
\gency 
(Swern), 
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» Page \% Page 
45.00 $ 28.00 
10.00 
7.00 


bleed, 15 


00 $ 
23.00 


20.00 


Standard re 


415 N. 


Official Automobile Price Guide, . 
y 


Dearborn St., Chicago 10. Published 
The National Research Bureau, Inc. Est 
1944. Subscription, $2. Type page, 4% x 
6%. Published quarterly, Jan Forms 
close 25th png Agency discounts, 
5-2. Circuiation, Rates 


Times 1 Page 
1 $340.00 

; 320.00 
300.00 
Standard red, 10%. 


. Page %, 
$200.00 
180.00 
160.00 





Purchasing. 
(See PURCHASING.) 


8S. A. E. Handbook, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York 18. Published by Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers. Est. 1911. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 4%x 
7. Published Mar. 15. Forms close Feb 
15 Agency discounts, none. Circula- 


tion 18.000 Rates ps $250 


ime 


pakke S150 





E. Journal, 
18. Published by 


29 W. 39th St., New 
Society of Auto- 
Engineers. Est. 1911. Subscription 
§%.x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published ist. Forms ‘close 16th. N.LA.A 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
none Circulation, 18,294 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $260.00 $160.00 
12 185.00 110.00 
24 or more pages per year, $175.00 
Red, orange, blue, yellow, $50; bleed, 


@ @ 


Southern Automotive Journal, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta 3. Published by W. R. C. 
Smith Publishing Co Est. 1921. Sub- 
scription, $1 Trim size, 8%4x11% Type 
page, 7x10. Published 8th. Forms close 
21st ~~ & & A statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 15- 
Circulation 21,849; 
2; de 


Fleet owners 1.99 
bers 2.29% maintenance ‘ 


others, 591 Rates 


S. A. 
York 
motive 
$10. Trim size, 


% Page 
$100.00 


65.00 


$10 





23.5898. 
job- 
10.546 


(gross) 
alers, 6,558 


er 


4% Page 
0.00 


1 Page % Page 

$250.00 $140.00 $ 7 
125.00 65.00 
110.00 60.00 

bleed, $25 

page 1° 


Times 


°5 00 


200.00 


h 
12 
Standard color, $50; 

For additional data see 
Sterick Bldg 
Southern Motor 
Subscription, $2 
page, 7x10. Pub- 
lst Agency, 
ition, 6,254 Rates 





Motor Cargo, 
Published by 


Southern 

Memphis 3 
Cargo Co Est. 1945 

Trim size, 84x94. Type 
lished 10th Forms close 
discounts, 15-2. Circul: 
4 Pag 
41.00 
38.00 
33.00 


charge 


Times l Page » Page } 
l $150.00 $ 82.00 $ 
4 140.00 77.00 
12 120.00 66.00 
l $35 


Standard color bleed, no 


CCA 


Station, 435 N. Michigan 
11. Published by Irving- 
Est. 1928. Trim size 
page. 7x19 Published 
15th. Agency dis- 





Super Service 
Ave., Chicago 
Cloud Pub. Co 
S4%x1l1l%& Type 
lst Forms 
ounts, 15-2 


close 


5S,696; (gross) 
Stations of 
type 
dis- 
sta- 


Dec., 1946 
pendently rwhned 
stop or super-service 
ies pendent oil jobbers and 
operating drive-in service 
epee 3.113 Rates 
% Page 
$235.00 


Circulation 
inde 
the ne 
16,201 
tributors 
tions O85 
Times 2 
1 $448 00 
n 410.00 
12 375.00 
Color, req on inside pages 
other ci rs, $90 per | are: 


a 040 


% Page 
$125.00 
215.00 115.00 
195.00 105.00 
, $60 per page; 
bleed, 10%. 


Page 
so L000 


age le Pi 
$2 80.00 


‘ 5s On 125 


> 00 70.00 
5.00 60.00 


$40 b 


@ 





Western Automotive Service, 690 Mark 
St., San Francisco 4. Published by Dea 
Pub, Co. Est. 1923. Subscription, $1. Tr 
size, 8%4%xllt% Type page, 7x10 Pu 
lished 6th. Forms close 12th Ager 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 227; (gross), 5,021. I 
dependent maintenance establishme 
2.266; car and truck dealers, 506; parts 
jobbers, 416; oil jobbers, 348 thers, 5 
Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page  P: 

1 $175.00 $115.00 $ 70 

6 150 00 100.00 65.( 
12 125.00 80.00 55 
Standard red, $40; bleed, $25 

CANADA 
CCAB ety 

L*Automobile, 1440 W. St. Catherine St., 


Montreal. Published by French Commer- 
cial Publications, Ltd 1939. Type 
page, 7x10 Published ist monthly Forms 
close 15th. Ageney discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 3.473; (gross) 8.712 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 28.00 
Hh 70.00 $1.0% 23 
2 65.00 2 On 
Standard color, $30: bleed, 15% 


CCAB 


Canadian Automotive Trade, 481 Univer- 





sity Ave., Toronto 2. Est. 1919. Published 
by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 8%4%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 18th Forms close 26th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 13.915: (gross) 14,393. 
Dealers, garages and service mers., 9,879 
others, 4.036. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
6 170.00 95.00 an 
12 155.00 87.00 19.01 
Standard red, $45; bleed, 15% extra 
Canadian Motorist, 6 Adelaide St., E., To- 


ronto 1, Ontario, Canada. 
Ontario Motor League 
scription, $1 Trim size, 8 
5th 


page 84x10, Published 1 
close Ist Agency discounts 
culation (Swern), 38,823. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 

l $210.00 $110.00 

6 190.00 100,00 

12 180.00 95.00 
Color, $80; bleed, 10% 


Est. 1914. 
sX11% 
' For 


a 


a 
g 


Published by 


Sub- 
Type 


ns 


(‘ir- 


Page 





Canadian Motorists’ Handbook, 131 Bloor 


St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
lian D. Millar. Est. 
$.25. Type page, 35x6%. 
Agency discounts, 15-6 

Circulation (Swern), 9,099. 


1938. 


Published by |! 
Subscription, 
Published April 








Lil- 


Rates—l1 page, $100; page ‘ 
page, $25 
Canadian Transportation. 
(See RAILROADS. ) 
CCAB 
Garage Operator, 30 Bloor St., W. To- 
ronto 5. Published by Hart-Wad' mm 
Est. 1934. Controlled. Type page, 7x!‘ 
Published 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 6,800; (gross), 7,001. . 
rages, 3 627 service stations 1,<5 
dealers, 784; others, 1,144 
Times 1 Page % Page M4 Ee 
$ 90.00 $ 50.00 t 
6 80.00 45.00 , 
12 70.00 40,00 . 
Color, $25 per page; adfition al ft s, 
same color, same form, $29. 
Jobber News, 30 Bloor St., W. Tor 5 
Published by Hart-Wadham. Est - 
Controlled. Type page, 8%x12. Put e 
15th. Forms close 5th. Agency dis ts, 
15-0. Circulation (Swern), 1,041. 
Times 1 Page % l'uge % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 10.00 $ 9 
70.00 38.00 90 
65.00 35.00 ’ 


color. $20 per page 
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AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 





(CAB ety 
Motor Book (French), incorporating 
Transport Commercial, University Tower, 


Montreal. Published by Holliday Publi- 
tions, Ltd. Est. 1920. Trim size, 84x 
Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. 

! ms close Sth. Agency discounts, 15-2 
( receulation, 3,323; (gross), 3,634. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$80.00 $ 45.00 $ 28.00 

72.00 40.00 24.00 

65.00 37.50 21.00 


Standard red, $25; 


ay 


Motor in Canada, 365 Bannatyne Ave., 
Winnipeg, Man. Published by Home Pub- 


bleed, 15% 





lishing Co., Ltd. Est. 1915. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 844x114. Type page, 7%x 
10. Publishes 10th. Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, 6065; (gross). 6,446 Ga- 


ling stations and fleet owners, 


f 
tl 


3,44 mechanics, 710; auto and accessory 
dealers 852 others 1,021 Rates 

Times 1 Page 14 Page % Page 

$ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 27.50 

6 80.00 45.00 25.00 

1? 75.00 40.00 22.50 


nee EY eee red, $20 per page; 


bleed 





ah 


Motor Carrier, Shelby Bldg.; Vancouver 


B. C. Published by Westrade Pubs. Est 
1940. Controlled. Type page 7x10. Pub- 
ished 15th Forms close 5th Agency 
lis ints 15-2 


Circulation, Mar., 1947, 2,136; (gross) 


2,163. Rates— 


Times 1 Page ly Page 4% Page 
1 $ 57.00 $ 32.25 $ 17.25 
t 52.25 29.00 15.50 
lz 45.50 26.75 13.75 
Standard red, vellow or blue, $15; bleed, 


fy 


Motor Magazine, 73 Richmond St., W., 


Toronto 1 Published by Consolidated 
Press, Ltd. Est. 1933. Trim size, 8%4x11% 
Type page 7x10 Published monthly. 
Forn lose Ist. Ageney discounts, 15-2 
_ Circulatior 14.879; (gross) 15,047. 
Rat Apr., 1948 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
170.00 92 00 50.00 
156.00 85 00 46.00 
st lard red, $45 bleed, 15% 


AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICITY 


The Battery Man, 2070 N. 13th St., Terre 
Haute, Ind Published by Battery Man 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1921. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x 
8%. Published ist. Forms close 15th. 


Agency discounts, 10-5 Circulation, 

10,916. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 85.00 $ 47.50 $ 32.50 
6 80.00 45.00 30.00 
12 75.00 42.50 27.50 


Color and bleed rates on request. 


PASSENGER TRANSPORT 
TRANSIT INDUSTRIES. ) 








Bus Transportation. 
TRANSIT INDUSTRIES. ) 





MOTOR TRUCKS AND MOTOR 


FREIGHT 
American Motor Carrier, 627 Peachtres 
st E., Atlanta 3, Ga. Published by W. 


= Hooker. Est. 1934. Subscription, $1.50. 
rim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


lished 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 

discounts, 15- Rates— 

Tim¢ 1 Pane % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 42.00 
6 110.00 66.00 37.00 
12 100.00 60.00 33.50 


Star rd color, $20 per page. 


Associated Cartage Interests, 343 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. Published 
by Cartage Exchange of Chicago, Inc. 
Est. 1917. Controlled. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 24th 





preceding. Forms close 18th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,300. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
2 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 $ 20.00 
6 5200 20.00 15.50 
12 16.00 26.00 13.00 
Colorado Motor Carrier, 407 Denham 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. Published by Colo- 


rado Motor Carrier’s Ass'n, Inc. Est. 
1933. Trim size, 8%x1ll%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th of Feb., May, Aug. 
and Nov. Forms close 7th of publication 





month. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
4 63.00 36.00 22.60 
—a_ 
CCA 
— 


Commercial Car Journal, Chestnut and 
46th Sts., Philadelphia 39. Published by 
Chilton Co. Est. 1911. Free to fleets of 8 
or more trucks. Trim size, 84x11% x a, 
page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 
Sth. Awenev discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, 30,971; (gross), 32,307. 
Truck fleet oper: ators hi iving les ss than 25 


trucks, 16,012; -49 trucks, 5,355; 50 or 

more, 5,389: mire. dist., de alers, 4.623. 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $285.00 $142.50 $ 71.25 
6 256.50 128.25 64.13 
12 228.00 114.00 57.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, $30. 
For additional data see pages 12-13 


Fleet Operators’ Reference Annual, Apri! 
issue of Commercial Car Journal, whose 
rates apply. 


Coy 


Fleet Owner, 90 West St., New York, 6, 
N. Y. Published by Ferguson Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1928. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
close 12th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, July, 1947, 23,081; (gross). 
25,007. Supts. of automotive maintenance 
oa fleets of 10 or more vehicles, operat- 





Forms 


ing their own shops and doing own serv- 
ice, 23,054 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 

1 $265.00 $147.50 $ 75.00 

) 245.00 132. + 65.00 

12 225.00 122.5 60.00 


Standard red, $50: bleed, ‘$20 


For additional data see pages 76-77. 





Go Magazine, 57 Post St., San Francisco 
4, Calif. Published by Associations Pub. 


Co. Est. 1941. Controlled. Type page, 

7x10. Published 12th. Forms close 5th. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

(Sworn), 12,403. Rates- 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 
6 162.50 115.00 65.00 
12 150.00 105.00 55.00 


Standard green, $40: bleed, 15%. 

The Mid-West Trackman, Yates Center, 
Kan. Published by Mid-West Pub. Co., 
Ine. Est. 1939. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11. Type page, 7x10. Published 
monthly. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,500. Rates— 
l page, $75: 1 col. inch, $3. Color, 15% 


Midwestern Trucker and saeeeen. 608 S. 
13th St., Omaha 8, Nebr. Published by 
L. R. Pinkerton, official organ Nebraska 
Motor Carriers’ Ass'n, Inc. Est. 1940. 


Subscription, $1.60. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 65x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 4,000. Rates—$3 per 


inch; $90 per page. 


Mississippi Transports, P. O. Box 447, 
Jackson 104, Miss. Published by Missis- 
sippi Transport Assn. Est. 1944 Trim 
size, 84x11 Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished 20th Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation (Sworn), 3,056. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 47. 50 $ 27.50 
6 65.00 40.0 22.50 
12 60.00 35. 90 20.00 


Standard color, $20; bleed, 10%. 
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Modern Transportation, 262 Washington 
St. Boston 8, Mass. Published by Mass 
Motor Truck Assn., Ine. Est. 1934. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x1l%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
2,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 3 25.00 
6 63.75 34.00 21.26 
12 60.00 32.00 20.00 


Standard color, 50%. 


a wy 


Motor Transportation, 663 Skinner Bidg., 
Seattle 1, Wash. Published by Motor 
Transportation, Inc. Est. 1925. Trim size, 
S%4x1ll\4. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. 

Circulation, 14,230; (gross), 14,763, Com- 
mercial vehicle owners and operators, 





13,344; others, 981. Rates 

Times 1Pa Page % Page 
1 $180.00 vata $ 60.00 
6 165.00 90.00 60.00 
12 150.00 82.60 40.00 


Standard color, red, $40; bleed, 15%. 





Motor Truck News, 30 Vesey St., New 
York 7. Published by New York ‘Motor 
Truck Ass'n. Est. 1915. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x1ll%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published bi-monthly, Feb. Forms close 


3rd. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page le Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 2200 
12 67.60 36.00 19.80 





National Highway and Airway Carriers 
& Routes, 732 W. Van Buren St. Chicago 
Est. 1941. Subscription, $15. Trim size, 
Sloxllls. Type page, 7%x10%. Published 
March and Sept. Forms close Jan. and 
July. Ageney discounts, 15-0 

Circulation (Swern), 3,178. Rates a, 
page, $200; % page, $120; 4s page, $65. 


Official Motor Freight Guide, 732 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 7. Published by M. 
Kallis & Co. Est. 1933. Controlled. Trim 





size, 54%x7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Pub- 
lished March and September. Forms 
close 1st of preceding month. Agency 
discounts, 16-2. Circulation, 11,480. 


Rates—page, eed 








Petroleum Transporter, Terminal Bidg., 
Lincoln 8, Neb. Published by Petroleum 
Transportation Pub. Co. Est. 1937. Sub- 


scription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. 

Type page, 7x10. Published bi-monthly, 

Jan. 15. Forms close ist. Agency dis- 

counts, 15-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 10,200, 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $135.00 $ 75.00 $ 42.00 
6 121.00 68.00 38.00 


Standard, red, yellow or blue, $20; bleed, 
15%. 


Power Wagon, the Motor Truck Journal, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. Pub- 
lished by Motor Truck Pub, Co. Est. 
1906. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11% Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
Forms close —— Agency discounts, 15-0. 





Circulation 8,128 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $136. rt $ 80.00 
6 225.00 122.50 72.50 
12 200.00 110.00 65.00 


Trafle World 
(See FREIGHT TRAFFIC, SHIPPING, WARE- 


HOUSING.) 





Transport Driver and Operator, 8430 In- 
diana Ave., Chicago, Ill. Published by 
The Transport Driver, Inc. Est. 1936. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 11%x17. 
Type page, 10%x16. Published 15th. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, (Swern), 8,000, Rates- 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $108.00 $ 57.00 
6 184.00 100.00 63.00 


0 92.00 49.00 


12 168.0 
Standard color rate, $25 per page. 


Transport Topics, 1424 16th St., N. W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. Published by Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations, Inc. Est. 
1934. Subscription, $4.50 Trim _ size, 
11 9/16x14%. Type page, 10 11/16x13%. 


79 
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= 

Published Monday. Forms close Monday Times 1 Page % Page % Page Circulation, 5,159; (gross), 5.258, 
prec. N. 1. A. A. statement on request. 1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 50.00 tates— 
Agency discounts 1 Z ; a 5 : ain ‘ 

Circulation 17.397; (gross), 18,334. < ose = ae ety Times 1 Page *3 Page 1s Page 
Truck operators, 9,535; private carriers eee ; 7. l $ 99.00 $ 75.00 $ 42 
& shippers, 3,218; mfrs. & dealers, 960; ‘Standard color (red), $35; bleed, 10%. 6 85.00 62.00 33 
others, 3,780 Rates weekly, 3,300 lines 12 75.00 56.75 31 
$0.30 per line 5,500 lines, $0.26 per line; oa . 
10,000 lines, $0.24 per line; 25,000 lines © Color, $30; bleed, 10%. 
$0.21 per line Third Monday, 3,300 ANADA a ee : : 
lines, $0.65 5,500 lines, $0.625 10.000 
Truckers’ News, Walkerton, Indiana. (CAR ct Motor Wholesaler, 73 Richmond St. W 


Published by Truckers’ News Co. Est 
1936. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 10%x 
17%. Type page, 10%x16. Published ist. 
Forms close last day of month preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Swern), 7.518. Rates——based on amount 
of space used in 1 year—10 to 25 inches, 
$1.15 per inch 





Trucking News, Fort Shelby Hotel, De- 
troit, Mich. Published by F. L. Edman 
Est. 1933. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th Forms close Ist Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 6,811. 
Rates 
rimes 1 Page 
] $150 00 = 85 00 $ 50.00 


5 oO 70.00 15.00 


% Page % Page 


] 
1? 120.00 60.00 10.00 


CCA uy’ 
Western Motor Transport, 412 W. 6th St., 
Los Angeles 14, Cal. Published by E. O 
Sawyer, Jr. Est. 1922. Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 





Circulation, S820; (gross), 9,172. Fleets, 
8,198 mifrs and dist 739 others, 50 
Rates— 


80 








Bus and Truck Transport in Canada, 481 
University Ave., Toronto 2. Published by 
Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1926. 
Controlled Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, 4,650; (gross), 4,036. Rates 


Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
6 90.00 50.00 27.50 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 


Standard red, $30 per page; bleed rate, 


15% of space and color rate. 


Motor Carrier. 
See TRANSIT INDUSTRIES 


Motor Truck & Coach, 341 Church 
St., Toronto 2, Ont. Published by Auto- 
motive Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1944. Con- 
trolled. Trim size 8%x11\%. Tvpe page. 
6 13/16x9 13/16 Published 28th prec 
Forms close 20th Agency 


15-2. 


discounts, 


Toronto 1, Canada. Published by Con- 
solidated Press, Ltd. Est. 1945. Con- 
trolled. Type page, 4%x6%. Published 
10th. Forms close 25th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, 2.361; (gross), 2,518, 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 34.00 $ 19.00 
6 52.00 28.00 15.00 
12 $6.00 26.00 14.00 


Standard red, $25 other colors $30 


bleed, 15% 


th 


Western Motor Transportation, 695 Sar- 
gent Ave., Winniyeg, Manitoba. Pub- 
lished bv Western Yub., Ltd. Est. 1935 
Controlled Trim size, 8%4x11%4 Type 
page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms close 
15th, Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
March, 1947, 3,150; (gross), 3,225. Rates 


Times 1 Page 1%, Page \% Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 43.00 $ 26.00 
6 60.00 36.00 2° 00 
12 55.00 33.00 20.00 


Color rate, $20; bleed rate, 10% 
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Aviation 


(See also Manufacturing Industries: Metal Producing and Working Industries; Freight Trattic) 





Manufacturing 


Manufacturers’ shipments of civil air- 
craft and principal types of military air- 
craft during 1946 totaled 36,204 air- 
planes, valued at $363 million, according 
to a report released jointly by the Bu- 
reau of the Census and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. Of these, 1,330 
planes valued at $192 million were 
shipped to United States military cus- 
tomers, and 34,874 planes valued at 
$171 million were shipped to all other 
customers. These data do not include 
experimental aircraft. Moreover, 
figures on aircraft for military cus- 
tomers are limited to bombers, trans- 
ports, fighters, reconnaissance, and 
photographic planes not classified by 
the armed forces as secret or confi- 
dential. 

Shipments of planes to United States 
military customers showed no definite 
pattern. The value of military plane 
shipments rose and fell erratically, with 
a maximum value of $27.8 million in 
April and a low of $9.7 million in Aug- 
ust. This was due in part to the fact 
that a relatively large number of the 
military planes shipped were bombers 
and heavy transports, whose entire val- 
ue was reported in the months the planes 
were completed. 

The value of planes shipped each 
month to non-military customers rose 
during the beginning of the year to a 
high of $24.4 million in May, and then 
dropped fairly steadily to reach a low 
of $6.4 million in December. However, 
the maximum number of planes shipped 
during a single month was not reached 
until August, when 4,698 planes were 
shipped; shipments decreased thereafter 
(except in October) but did not again 
become as low as the January shipments 
of 1,227 planes. 

Small, 2-place personal plane ship- 
ments amounted to 30,639 planes during 
the year, and accounted for 88 per cent 
of the total of 34,874 planes shipped to 
non-military customers. During the first 
half of the year, 2-place planes amount- 
ed to about 95 per cent of the total. How- 
ever, during the last half, this propor- 
tion dropped gradually and in December 
2-place planes amounted to only 54 per 
cent 


TI airframe weight of all aircraft 
shipped to other than military custom- 


ers during 1946 amounted to 25.6 million 
pounds. The 30,639 2-place planes had 
an rframe weight of 16.9 million 
pounds, or an average of 553 pounds per 
Plane. The remaining 4,235 planes 


Weig: ed 8.7 million pounds, or an aver- 
age o' about 2,050 pounds per plane. 


Shipments of aircraft from plants in 
the Mountain and Pacific States 
amounted to $165 million, as compared 
with $70.7 million from plants in the 


Southern States, and $127 million from 
plants in all other States. However, 
plants in the Mountain and Pacific 
States shipped only 820 airplanes as 
compared with 9,003 planes from the 
Southern States, and 26,381 planes from 
all other States. 


Surplus Aircraft 


The War Assets Administration an- 
nounced in June, 1947 that its task of 
disposing of 65,000 aircraft left over 
from the war had been completed. How- 
ever, $775 million of aircraft components 
remained to be sold. 


The salable planes disposed of includ- 
ed approximately 3,775 liaison types; 
900 utility cargo ‘planes; 2,900 light, 
1,300 medium, and 450 heavy trans- 
ports; and 11,915 primary, 8,670 basic, 
and 4,775 advanced trainers. On the 
basis of a Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration report that total aircraft regis- 
tration on April 1 was 92,247 planes, 
more than a third of the planes in use 
today are from surplus stocks. 


Scheduled Certificated 
Airlines 

The year 1946 was one of painful 
transition from a skeletonized wartime 
operation with few airplanes to a peace- 
time operation in which equipment and 
personnel were hard put to meet travel 
demands of the public, American Avia- 
tion reported. Four-engined transports 
went into operation for the first time in 
domestic service (with one exception) 
and America’s trans-Atlantic operators 
got into full swing. 


The airlines established new traffic 
records for 1946 despite numerous serv- 
icing troubles. The year in general was 
an effort to gear up for expansion and 
peacetime service. A series of mid-win- 
ter accidents had a temporary unfavor- 
able effect on traffic, but the total traffic 
continued to climb and will set an all- 
time high in 1947. The year 1947 is 
marked by the introduction of 300-mile- 
an-hour transports, the new-type Con- 
stellations and the Douglas DC-6. 


Non-Scheduled 


After a boom period following the 
war, a large number of veteran-owned 
and operated non-scheduled passenger 
and cargo services went out of business, 
unable to compete with scheduled air 
transport or, without sufficient experi- 
ence in the business, unable to maintain 
an economic livelihood. A few of the 
larger cargo operators were given a 
legal standing by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. By late 1946 the non-scheduled 
boom had deflated to a large extent. 
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Private Flying 


In 1946 personal airplane deliveries 
reached its highest peak of 30,639, an 
excellent showing, and far exceeding 
any previous year. But gloom began to 
spread in the personal flying field late 
in the year. Aircraft production slump- 
ed badly and several companies went 
out of business. The industry anticipated 
a pickup in the spring of 1947, but the 
pickup did not come. April was bad. 
May was worse. June was no better. 
The big private flying boom which many 
had anticipated simply did not come. 

Meantime there are several thousand 
operators almost entirely dependent up- 
on G.I. training paid for by the Veterans 
Administration. Any slackening of this 
program will be felt immediately in the 
local field. Economically the private fly- 
ing and local fixed base operation fields 
are sick. Some strong operators will 
survive, some thousands will go out of 
business unless public demand picks up 
very markedly—and it is not likely to 
do so. Reasons: high original price of 
airplanes, high cost of instruction, high 
cost of maintenance, and limited use due 
to lack of utility inherent in the conven- 
tional airplane. Helicopters and road- 
able airplanes for the mass market are 
still in the future. 


Summary 


The signicant trend of postwar avia- 
tion is (1) the rise of the air transport 
industry and (2) the wrong guesses of 
many experts about private and non- 
scheduled flying. It is interesting to note 
that the airlines today employ 2% times 
as many people as all aircraft manufac- 
turers employed in 1935 and 1936. Many 
suppliers in the aviation field have not 
yet fully realized that the airlines, with 
their huge new maintenance and over- 
haul bases, are equalling the prime air- 
plane manufacturers as a market for 
parts, accessories, raw and processed 
material. The airline used to buy air- 
planes complete and depended upon air- 
plane manufacturers for everything. 
Today the airlines have machine tools 
and heavy machine equipment to do 
their own work, to install their own ac- 
cessory equipment, and to make major 
conversions. 

In 1946 airline passenger revenue 
miles were 28 per cent of Pullman pas- 
senger revenue miles. In December, 
1946, this figure reached 44 per cent. 
The airlines are making a big penetra- 
tion in this field. In air express the air- 
line express revenue was only 3 per cent 
of the Railway Express revenue, but this 
ratio will change in 1947. Scheduled air 
lines will reach a new high air freight 
figure of 54,000,000 ton miles. Cargo is 
beginning to be a big revenue and ton 
mile factor for the first time. 
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Airports 


There were 5,701 airports in the 
United States on June 30, 1946, accord- 
ing to Airports. About 360 were mili- 
tary fields and the other 5,343 were 
public and private fields used for all 
types of civilian flight activities. These 
airports are classified according to 
length of runways and type of air- 
craft which may land on them. They 
were divided ag follows 
1,890 to 2,700 foot runway, 
1,892. They are designed for small 
communities not on present or pro- 
posed scheduled air carrier systems, 
and to serve as auxiliary airports in 
larger metropolitan areas for non- 
scheduled private flying activities, 

Class 2, 2,700 to 3,700 foot runway, 
1,524. Designed for larger communities, 
they are usually located on present o: 
proposed feeder line airways of con- 
siderable aeronautical activity. They 
accommodate the larger type private 
owner planes and some small size 
transport planes of gross weight of 
from 4,000 to 15,000 Ibs., of a rec- 
ommended rating of not more than 
230 hp 


Class 1, 


Class 3, 3,700 to 4,700 foot runway, 
512. Designed for important cities 
on feeder (short haul) airways and 
intermediate points on main lines of 
major airways, they serve communities 
of from 25,000 to several hundred 
thousand population. This type of air- 
port will accommodate transport 
planes of from 10,000 to 50,000 Ibs. 
weight. Class 3 airports have 
modern administration buildings, and 
offer complete lines of aeronautical 
supplies to the public. Express and 
freight service actually begins at this 
field 


Class 4, 


zross 


size 
5 and up, landing strips of 
4,700 to 5,700 and 5,700 and over, 
respectively, number 582. Cities in 
these two groups represent the major 
industrial centers and important junc- 
tion points or terminals. Such air- 
ports will accommodate the largest 
planes in use or planned for the near 
future. In addition to every type of 
commercial aviation activity, the ma- 


jority operate restaurants, soda foun- 
tains, filling stations, and practically 
every service and retail outlet which 


is found in any busy marketing center 


There also Class S-1 air- 


are 833 
ports, with runways under 1,800 feet. 
The 5,071 airports in the United 
States occupy 1,860,439 acres. Of the 


total, 1,188 are owned by municipali- 
ties, 275 by counties, 100 by states, 192 
by the CAA and other government or- 
ganizations, and 3,588 are privately 
owned and operated while 358 are 
owned and operated by the military. 

The increase in commercial and pri- 
vate aviation activity following the 
cessation of hostilities finds the 5,701 
airports of America with only 8,333 
hangars to house some 80,348 register- 
ed aircraft. 

Of the 5,701 airports, only 1,118 are 
lighted, and of these, probably no more 
than 50 per cent are equipped to 
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handle all kinds of night operations. 

There is no accurate measurement of 
the number of seaplane bases, since 
these are usually seasonal operations 
in the northern part of the country, 
and since they can spring up in any 
part of the country where there is 
navigable water. It is known that 422 
communities throughout the country 
are served by seaplane bases. This 
number varies each year and with the 
seasons of the year. 

The immediate post war estimates 
of the growth in the number of private 
and commercial registered aircraft 
seem to have been too enthusiastic. 
While there are now over 80,000 regis- 
tered aircraft, immediate post war 
estimates indicated that this might 
reach 500,000 within the next decade. 
This figure could probably be revised 
to 200,000 at the end of the next ten 
years. 

It is also difficult to determine the 
number of aircraft service operators 
who are doing business on the airports 
of America. The figure has been esti- 
mated as high as 6,500, but is probably 
in the vicinity of 5,000. Many veterans 
who went into this business immedi- 
ately following the war have since 


merged their interests or left the field 
entirely. 

The Federal Aid Airport Program 
contemplates the expenditure over a 
period of seven years of over one })il- 
lion dollars, $500 million of which has 
been approved by Congress, and the 
other $500 million to be provided by 
local communities interested in build- 
ing or developing their airports. 


Air Cargo 


(See DISTRIBUTION SERVICES.) 


Associations 


Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
of America, Shoreham Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Air Transport Assn. of America, 
1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Civil Aeronautics 
14th and East Ave., N. 
ton, D. C. 

Manufacturers Aircraft Assn., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

National Aeronautic Assn. of U. S. 
A., 1025 Connecticut Ave., NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Administration, 
W., Washing- 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1947.] 


@ 


Aero Digest, including “Aviation Eng!i- 
neering,” 515 Madison Ave... New York 22. 
Published by Aeronautical Digest Pub 
Corp. Est. 1922. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 1 month preced- 
ing Agency discounts, 15-2 N.LA.A. 
statement on request 

Circulation 41,132; 
Manufacturing, 7,326; operation, 





(gross), 42.821. 
17,544 


students fiving club members and 
licensed mechanics, 4,769; others, 8,296 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $315.00 $165.00 $ 90.00 
6 240.00 130.00 72.00 
12 225.00 125.00 68.00 
Standard red, blue, yellow or green, $50; 
bleed, $35 


Engineering Catalog, 2 E 
York 21. Published by In- 


Aeronautical 
64th St., New 


stitute of the Aeronautical Sciences, 
Inc. Est. 1944. Controlled. Trim size, 
8%x11. Type page, 7x10. Published 
September. Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 6,019. Rates— 1 page, 
$250; 6 pages, $168; 12 pages, $140; for 
catalogs supplied by advertisers, 2 pages, 
$315; 4 pages, $490 8 pages, $840; 16 
pages, $1,456 

Color, $70. 

Aeronautical Engineering Review, 2 E. 


64th St., New York 21. Published by In- 


stitute of Aeronautical Sciences, Inc. 
Est. 1933. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8%4x11% Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th Forms close 20th Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2 


Circulation, 8,166: (gross), 8,660, Manu- 


facturing, 3,443; operation, 2,013; others, 

2.525. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $190.00 $110.00 $ 70.00 
6 175.00 100.00 65.00 
12 160.00 90.00 60.00 


Standard red, $45; bleed, $25. 


air Facts, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 





York 20 Published by Air Facts, Inc. 
Est. 1938. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
54x7% Type page, 4%x6 Published 
25th preceding. Forms close 12th. Agen- 


cy discounts, 15 Circulation (Swern), 


6,053. Rates 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
6 175.00 90.00 50.00 
12 150.00 80.00 42.50 
Color, $50 
Air Foree, 545 5th Ave., New York 
‘ublished by Air Force Ass'n. Est. 1942 
Subscription, $3.50. Type page, 7x10. Pub 
lished 15th prec. Forms close 15th 2nd 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page » Page \% Page 
| $450.00 $255.00 $140.00 
6 427.50 242.00 133.00 
12 405.00 299 50 126.0 





Aircraft & Equipment News, 224 E. (is! 
St., New York 17. Published by Aircraft 
Statistics & Pub. Co. Est. 1946. Con- 


trolled. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page 

7x10. Published bi-monthly, Feb. Forms 

close 20th preceding. Agency discounts 

15-2. Circulation 31,915. Rates 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $500.00 $300.00 $1 00 
6 400.00 240.00 135.00 


Standard color, $100: bleed, 15% 





Aircraft Year Book, 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. Published by Lan- 
ciar Pubs., Inc. Official book of Air- 


craft Industries Ass'n of America Loe 
5%) 


1919. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
8%. Type page, 4%x6%. Published 
spring. Forms close Feb. 28. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 7,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $150.00 $ 80.00 


The Airport Directory, 1170 Broadway, 
New York 1. Published by Haire Pub 


Co. Est. 1932. Controlled Trin ize 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
annually. Agency discounts, 15-0 ir- 
culation, 10,000. Rates—1 page, $300; % 
page, $235: La page, $145: 2 pag r 
more, $250 per page. Catalog ins rts, 


rates on request. 
Standard color, $60; bleed, 15%. 





Airport Reference, 304 S. Broadway, 105 
Angeles 13, Calif. Published by “cc! 
dental Pub. Co. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished annually, Mar. ist. Forms °'ose 
Feb. 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. ©!- 
culation, 4,502. Rates—1l1 page, * - 
pages, $137.50; 4 pages, $125. 
Standard red, $35; bleed, 15%. 
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DO THESE BUYERS 
READ YOUR ADVERTISEMENTS ? 







AIRCRAFT SERVICE OPERATORS a 


More than 7500 of these Fixed Base Operators are 
now engaged In SELLING, SERVICING AND OPERATING 
aircraft. These firms are the workhorses of the in- 
dustry they own or operate most of the civil air- 
ports, purchase beller than three-quarters of the light 
planes, repair and service most of the planes in oper- 
ation. What do they buy? Plenty practically 
everything you can think of from lubricants to lathes. 


@ Scheduled air carriers operate a fleet of 888 air- 
liners and expect to be flying more than LOOO by the 
end of the year. Non-scheduled carriers now number 
over 3000, and operate a total of more than 5000 
planes. 

@ These carriers are heavy buyers of all sorts of 
shop equipment, handling equipment, paints, and 
aircraft parts and supplies. 


AIRPORTS “3 


As of June °47 — there were 5074 airports in ex- 
istence an increase of over 800 in the last 12 
months and MANY MORE are under construc- 


tion or on the drafting boards. They are a_ big 


market for tractors, trucks, hangars, grass seed, 
electrical 
products. 


equipment, cement and many other 







LOCAL, STATE AND FEDERAL OFFICIALS INFLUENCING AND 
REGULATING CIVIL’ AVIATION — AVIATION DISTRIBUTORS 


Only in Aviation Maintenance & Operations do you 
get. complete, wasle-free coverage of all these BiG 


BUYERS NOT ONLY in the United States but 


ALL OVER THE GLOBE. 


HITS THE AVIATION MARKET 





Precision Directed To All Worthwhile 
Purchasers of Aviation Equipment 
and Materials 


AM & O circulation is built and maintained 4o 
reach all key executives at airports, airlines and 
aircraft) service operations. Flexibility 
constant coverage of all executives who buy or 
‘ specify needed equipment in the ground oper- 
. ations of the aviation market. 


assures 


YOU LL FIND A M & O AVIDLY READ AT AIRPORTS, 
AIRCRAFT SERVICE SHOPS AND AIRLINE BASES 
FROM COAST TO COAST, FROM STOCKHOLM lO 
JOHANNESBURG, 


Aviation Maintenance & Operations is the 
Guide Book of the Aviation Industry on the Ground 


... A SERVICE RENDERED! A M & O is written 
for men who work in aviation — whose jobs and 
futures depend on KNOW-HOW airline operators, 
lived base operators, key airline maintenance per- 
sonnel, airport managers and CAA officials. A typ- 
ical issue contains articles on airport markings, 
hangar lighting, new products, maintenance tips and 
shortcuts, CAA rulings, merchandising suggestions. 
very issue is sludied for this vital information be- 
KNOW-HOW is what you've got to have to 
stay in this business. 


{ Isc 


* 


» 


...AN INFLUENCE EARNED! “Our shop bible,” 


says one of the more than 4000 readers who have writ- 


ten us recently. Another writes —**The most practical 
and useful aviation magazine published.” And 


again — “Really use this magazine as so many 
features and adverlisements pertain to our problems.” 
These readers have to know and they look to 
A M & O for the answers. That’s your guarantee of 
CONCENTRATED ATTENTION FOR YOUR ADVERTISING! 
Aviation Maintenance & Operations, 205 East 42nd 


Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Aviation Maintenance & Operations 


A CONOVER - 
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Airports, 1170 Broadway, New York 1. 
Published by Haire Pub. Co Est. 1928. 
Subscription, $2. Trim _ size 8% x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist ¥orms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 10,100. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 300.00 $163.00 $105.00 
6 255.00 152.00 91.00 
12 225.00 135.00 73.00 


Standard red, yellow or blue, $60; bleed, 
15% 


Air Trafie Guide, 1317 F St., N. W., 
Washington 4, D. C. Published by Amer- 
ican Aviation Publications. Subscription, 


$7.50. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
Forms close 10th preceding. Agency dis- 
counts 15-0. Circulation 15,176. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 S180.00 $100.00 
2 ROO 160.00 90.00 
12 "50 00 140.00 S000 
Air Transport, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. 
Co., Ine Est. 1943. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 84x11\% Type page, 7x10. 


Published 5th Forms close 10th. Agency 


discounts, 15 


Circulation 10,161; (gross), 11,293. 
Manufacturing 1,196 operation, 7,658; 
others 1.357 Rates—1l page, $260; 6 
pages, $230; 8 pages 220; 12 pages, $200 


Standard yellow, orange, green, blue, red, 
$50; bleed, $35. 


Air Transportation, 10 Bridge St., New 





York 4 Published by Import Publica- 

tions, Inc. Est. 1942. Subscription, $5. 

Trim size, 8%xl11%. Type page. 7x10. 

Published 15th. Forms close list. Agency 

discounts, 15-0. Circulation 8,808 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $200.00 $120.00 $ 80.00 
in 160.00 96.00 64.00 


125.00 5.00 50.00 


12 
Bleed, 15%. 


American Aviation, 
Washington 4, D. C. 


a - ot oe We 
Published by Amer- 


ican Aviation Associates, Inc. Est. 1937. 
Subscription, $4 Trim size, 8%x11%\% 
Type page, 7x10 Published Ist and 
15th. Forms close 20 days prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 


13,056. Man- 
8.585; stu- 


Circulation 12,494; (gross), 
ufacturing 1.062 operation, 


dent pilots, student mechanics, engineer- 
ing students, flying clubs and members, 
i137: libraries, 386: companies and indi- 
viduals interested in aviation, 493: others, 
852. Rates 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $300.00 $215.00 $110.00 
12 "60.00 185.00 100.00 
°4 240.00 170.00 95.00 


Standard red or blue, $60: bleed, $40. 


American Aviation Directory, 1317 F St., 
N. W., Washington 4, D. C. Published by 
American Aviation Associates, Inc. Est. 
1940. Price $5 per copy. Trim size, 5x7%. 
Type page, 4x6. Published April and 
Oct Forms close Mar. 1 and Sept. 1. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
5.000. Rates 1 page $100.00 

Standard color, $25; bleed, $15. 


5th preceding. Forms close lith. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 
Circu.ation 13.078: (gross), 14,337. 


Mfe., 9.242: Government, 653; automotive 
distributors and jobbers, 2,068; airlines, 
1,078. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $240.00 $135.00 $ 85.00 
6 210.00 125.00 76.00 
12 185.00 110.00 60.00 
Standard red, blue or green, $60; bleed 
rate, 15%. 
cA Cy 


Aviation Maintenance & Operations, 205 
E. 42nd St., New York 17. Published by 
Conover-Mast Corp. Est. 1943. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 5th preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-0 

Circulation, Dec., 1946, 
15.333. Airports, 8,369; commercial 
lines, 3,594; government, 944; mfrs., 625; 
others, 1,349. Rates, based on space used 
in any 12-month period than 4 
pages, $324 per page; 4 $309; 6 
pages, $291; 12 pages, $256 
Standard red, $40; standard blue, green, 
orange or yellow, $60: bleed, $30. 

For 


14,280; (gross), 


air- 


Less 
pages, 


additional data see page 83 
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Aviation News Beacon, 2709 W 


Bivd., Los Angeles 16. Published by Air 
Pubs., Ine. Est 1946. Controlled. Type 
page, 10x16. Published Thursday. Forms 
close Thursday prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2 

Circulation 16.838. Rates l inch, 50c; 


10 inches, 40c; 20 inches, 37c¢ 
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KL 
a 


Aviation Service, 549 W. Washington 


Blvd., Chicago 6. Published by Ambrose 
Bowyer. Est. 1942. Trim size, 5% x8. 
Type page, 4%x6%. Published lst. 


Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-0 


Circulation 15,595; (gross), 16,240. 
Mfge., 1.698; airlines, 3,455; airport oper- 
ations, 11,340; others, 316. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $220.00 $110.00 $ 55.00 

8 195.00 10°.50 55.00 

12 185.00 97.50 51.25 


Standard color, $35; bleed, $20 


Purchasing. 


(See PURCHASING.) 





Revista Aerea Latino Americana. 
(See EXPORTS AND IMPORTS.) 





Southern Flight, Including Modern Air- 
ports, P. O. Box 750, 1901 McKinney Ave., 
Dallas 1, Texas. Published by Air Re- 
view Pub. Corp. Est. 1934. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 11,285. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $135.00 $75.00 
6 220.00 125.00 70.00 
12 200.00 110.00 60.00 


Standard red or blue, $60; bleed, $35 





Traffic World. 
(See FREIGHT TRAFFIC, 
HOUSING.) 


SHIPPING, Warr 





Uv. & Air Services, 643 Transportation 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. Published by 


Air Service Publishing Co., Inc. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 6,380. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $125.00 $ 67.50 
12 180.00 112.50 60.75 


Standard color, $50; bleed, $50. 


oe  4@ 


Western Flying, 304 S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles 13, Calif. Published by Occiden- 
tal Publishing Co. Est. 1925. Subscrip- 





tion, $2. Trim size, 84%x11\%. Type page, 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 


12,838. 
7,446 


(gzToss), 
operation 


Circulation 12,204; 
2°s 


Manufacturers, 2,325; 


student mechanics, fly ing clubs and men 

bers, 1,546; others, 708. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $215.00 $120.00 $ 65.00 
6 190.00 113.00 62.00 
12 175.00 100.00 57.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, $25. 





Aviation 
42nd St., 


Aviation Week, 


incorporating 
and Aviation News, i 


330 est 


New York 18. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1916 as Aviation. Sub- 
scription, $5 Trim size, 85/16x11%. 
Type page, 7x10 Published Monday. 
Forms close 3 weeks prec. Agency dls- 
counts, 15-2 

Circulation (Swern), 33,735. Mfe., 11,- 
4178; operation, 8,375; student pilots and 
mechanics, engineering students, 1,291; 
schools and libraries, 3,27 financial, 


622: armed forces, 749: others, 2,700 
Rates—less than 4 pages, $400; 4 pages, 

$370; 6 pages, $360: 13 pages, $325; 26 

pages, $285: 52 pages, $250 

Standard yellow, orange, red, blue, green, 

$75: bleed, $65 


Contact, 15 W. Clinton Ave., Tenafly, 
N. J. Published by Aviation Press, Inc 
1934. Subscription, $5. Type page, 10 

Published bi-weekly, Thursday 
Forms close 1 week prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 36.122. Rates 
35c per agate line; 1 page, $300; 10% dis- 
count 3 or more consecutive insertions; 
% page, $150. 


Est 
x15 





Automotive and Aviation Industries. 
(See AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY.) 


American Helicopter, 32 E New 


SC. 57th St., 

York Published by Am. Helicopter 
Magazine Inc Est 1945. Subscription, 
$3.50. Type page, 7x10. Published 25th 
prec. Forms Close 10th, 2nd prec. Agency 
discounts 15-2 

Circulation 9%.933 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $350.00 $185.00 $100.00 

if 110.00 165.00 86.00 

12 "90.00 150.00 78.00 
Standard color, 10 bleed, 10% 

z uw 
Aviation and Automotive Equipment, 
formerly Aviation Equipment, 1170 
Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. Published 
by Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1941. Trim size, 
8\%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
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Distribution Age. 
(See DISTRIBUTION SERVICES) 





1007-A 13th St., 
1945. Subscription, 
Published Mon- 
prec. Agency 


News, 
Est 
16% x21. 
10 days 


(ross Country 
Lubbock, Texas 
$3. Type page, 
day. Forms close 
discounts, 15-0 
Circulation 7 


300 Rates—Agate line, 


Mill and Factory. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





National Aeronautics and Flight Pian, 
1025 Connecticut Ave., N. W., ashing- 
ton 6, D.C. Published by National Aero- 
nautic Ass’n of U. S. A., Inc. Est. 1923. 
Annual membership fee including maga- 
zine, $6. Type page, 9%x14%. Published 
10th. Forms close ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 17,110. Rates— 
7%x10 unit, 1 time, $225; 6 times, $202.50; 
12 times, $180 
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Yankee Pilot, 475 Main St., Cambridge 
Mass. Published by Milton Pub Co., In 
Est. 1938. Subscription, $2. Type page 
74x10. Published 10th. Forms close 22nd 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates- 
Times 1 Page le Page 4 Page 
1 $140.00 $ 80.00 $ 44.00 
6 127.00 74.00 00 
12 115.00 67.00 5.00 
Standard red, $25; bleed, 10% 
CANADA 
Alreraft and Airport, $341 Church St 
Toronto 2. Published by Monetary mes 
Printing Co. Est. 1939. Trim size, »+*4* 
ll%. Type page, 6 13/16x9 13/16 Pub- 
lished 25th. Forms close 2nd. Agency Gls- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation, March, 1947, 4° 


592; (gross), 4,699. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 3 50.00 $ 27.00 
6 76.00 42.00 22.00 
12 65.00 38.00 21.00 


Color, $25; bleed, 10% of color and space. 


Canadian Aviation, 481 University Ave» 
Toronto 2. Published by MacLean-fiunt- 





er Pub, Co. Est. 1928. qvunearintion Bi 
Trim size, 8%4x11%. ype page, : 
Published Ist. Forms close 18th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation = 
(gross), 5,394. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % eg 
1 "$100.00 $ 60.00 $ 00 
6 90.60 50.00 = 
12 85.00 45.00 
el- 


Standard red, $30; standard blue 
low, green or orange, $40; bleed, 
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Banking and Financial 


(See also Insurance) 








As of Dec. 31, 1946, the United States 
had 19,153 banks, of which 4,308 were 
branches. There were 4,308 national 
banks, 9,593 state banks and trust com- 
panies, 137 private banks, and 98 others, 
according to Bankers Monthly. 


The following table gives their posi- 
tion: 


1b46 4 
Li l $¢ Millior ) 
(apita 809 » Oy) 
Surp bol é 
Und led pr " 
r\ 73 2,4 
Il it ] RO 167 1 
cyt) liat GSN 1 
he irce 
Cash and é hang lu 
from banks TOS 16,076 
| Ss. GOV ‘ rit 8,148 101,904 
Other se« iti +459 8.655 
Loa 6.150 0.69 
ith } 4° 1.7 
Consumer Credit 
The Federal Reserve System esti- 


mated that consumer credit outstand- 
ing reached $10 billion prior to the 
war, dropped to $5 billion and in 1946, 
again rose to the $10 billion level. 
With durable goods gradually reap- 
pearing on the mari.et, the FRS pre- 
dicted a bitter battle between banks 
and sales finance companies for busi- 


ness, particularly in the automotive 
field 
This competition is based on the 


assumption that the automobile dealer 
will continue to originate the great 
bulk of the retail instalment paper. 
That assumption, however, is being 
subjected to renewed challenge, not 
only in the prewar manner of persuad- 
ing the customer to borrow directly 
from cash lenders but also in a new 
manner by which agents writing auto- 
mobile insurance cooperate actively 
with banks to direct business to the 
latter 


Arrangements are also being de- 
veloped by which, throughout the 
country, associated groups of banks 
are offering a financing service com- 
parable in geographic that 
which has long been offered by sales 
finance companies operating wide- 
spread branch systems. Against this 
competition finance companies are tak- 
ing vigorous measures of their own, 
such as emphasizing afresh their tra- 
ditional willingness to give the dealer 
diversified service and to be recep- 
tive towards the general run of the 
retail paper which he originates. The 
present situation is one in which, in 
the rivalry for consumer credit busi- 
ness, bank competes actively with 
bank, company with company, and 
every kind of financial institution with 
every other 


scope to 


Controls on retail credit were lifted 


by Congress, effective Nov. 1, 1947. 
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Consumer Credit by Major Types 
(Estimated amount outstanding end of December 1929, 1933, 1941, 1945, and 1946) 


BILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS 


12 


10 


CHARGE 
ACCOUNTS 


SINGLE- 
PAYMENT 
LOANS 





Federal Reserve Sustem 








Associations 


American Assn. of Small Loan Com- 
panies, 815 15th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

American Bankers Assn., 200 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York. 


American Finance Conference, 160 
N. La Salle St., Chicago. 

American Industrial Bankers Assn., 
128 E. Wayne St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Investment Bankers Assn. of Amer- 
ica, 33 S. Clark St., Chicago. 

Morris Plan Bankers Assn., 1025 
Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

Mortgage Bankers Assn. of America, 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

National Assn. of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 E. 42nd St., New York. 

National Assn. of Securities Dealers, 
111 Broadway, New York. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements. 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1947.] 


American Banker, 32 Stone St., New York 
4. Published by American Bankers, Inc 
Est. 1836. Subscription, $15. Trim size, 
11%x17\%. Type page, 9%x15. Published 


daily except Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holidays Forms close 4 p. m Agency 
discounts 15-0 Circulation (Sworn), 
5,633, Rates 
Times Agate Line 
1 $.42 
12 40 
52 32 
156 28 
rT 20 
Arkansas Banker, The, 621 Pyramid 


Bldg., Little Rock, Ark Published by 
Arkansas Bankers’ Ass'n. Est. 1917. Sub- 
scription, $1 Trim size, §%x114, Type 
page, 7x10 Published 25th. Forms close 


Tort Agency discounts 15-0 
Circulation (Swern), 1,250, Rates 
l pawe, $50; % page, $30 page, $22 














Bank Directory of the Ninth Federal Re- 
serve District, 603 Second Ave., S., Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. Published by Commercial 
West Co. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 


Published 


3%x5%. Type page, 2%x5. i 
Agency 


March. Forms close Feb. 15th. 
discounts, 15-0 

Rates l page, $125 
Color, 5 


$7 


l, page 


Banker. with which is consolidated The 
North Pacific Banker, Second and erry 





Bldg., Seattle 4. Est. 1902. Subs ion 
$2 Type page, 7x10 Publishes th 
Forms close 10th Agency di 8 
15-2. Circulation, 2,047 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 
6 R800 19.00 
12 82.00 415.01 
Color rate, $20. 
Banker and Tradesman, 465 Mai: 5t- 
Cambridge 42, Mass. Published by “er 
& Tradesman Pub. Co. Est. 18 1b- 
scription, $14. Trim size 10x1 ve 
age, 8%x13%. Published Sa lay 
orms close ednesday. Agen is- 
counts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Swern), 3,221. a 


1 page, $162; by the inch, $3.0‘ 
counts for 3, 6 and 12 mo. contra 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL 





Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark St., Chi- 


cago 5. Published by Rand McNally & Co 
Est. 1883 Subscription price, $5 per 
year for extra subscriptions. Trim size, 
&8%xll%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 

‘ lation, July, 1947, 18,490; (gross), 
19,349. Banks, officials, 18,330; others, 
Times l Page % Page \% Page 

1 $250.00 $135.00 $ 76.00 
6 220.00 120.00 66.00 
12 200.00 110.00 64.00 


Color rates (inside pages), $75 per page. 


Bleed rate 10% extra. 


@ 


36th St., 








Banking, 12 E New York 16. 


Published by American Bankers Ass'n 
Est 108 Subscription, $4 Trim size, 
&8%xll%. Type page, 7x10 3/16. Published 


ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 


Circulatior 34,248; (gross) , 36,448, 
Banks, financial and banking firms, 16,- 
169: directors, officers, trustees and em- 
ployes, 13,281; others, 4,823. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 1, Page 
1 $400.00 $220.00 $120.00 
6 $40.00 190.00 105.00 
1? 10.06 175.00 97.50 

( $1' per page bleed, $40 





Banking Law Journal, incorporated with 
The Bankers Magazine, 465 Main St.., 
Cambridge 42, Mass. Published by Bank- 





ers Pub. Co. Est. 1846. Subscription, $8. 
Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
liscounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,694. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $138.00 $ 80.00 $ 40.00 
6 127.00 72.00 36.00 
12 110.00 64.00 32.00 
Bank Man, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3. 


Published by Chicago Chapter, Am. In- 
stitute of Banking. Est. 1906. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x 
™ Published list. Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, (Swern), 5,178. Rates— 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
6 47.00 27.00 18.00 
11 46.00 26.00 17.04 





Bank News, 913 Main St., Kansas City 6. 
Mo. Published by F inancial Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1923. Subscription. $3. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
th \geney discounts, 15-0 


tier 2 265 Rates 
Times 1 Page lage % Page 
] $135.00 $ 85.00 $ 55.00 
1ie.oe 65.00 00 
100.06 60.00 235.00 


on request. 


@ 


Barron’s—The National Business and 
Financial Weekly, 40 New St., New York 
P shed by Barron's Pub. Co. Est 


lor rates 





—— 


1921. Subscription, $10. Type page, 84x 
‘ublished Monday. Forms close 
m Friday Agency discounts, 
illation, 40,466 Rates 
tir Page % Page Page 
S480 00 $260 00 gles 00 
$55 00 ea OO 125.00 
~t 130.06 2°0.00 117.00 
90.00 210.00 110.00 
he Hoend Buyer. 67 Pear) St.. New York 
ity4. Published by The Bond Buyer, Inc 
Est. ‘1. Subscription, $35. Trim size, 
: X & Type page, 8%x11\% Pub- 
she Saturday. Forms close Thursday 
Agen«y discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
mes l inch 
1 $4.20 
13 1.80 
26 1.50 
52 1.20 
iegal nd notices $4.20 per inch for Ist 
reed 1 and $2.10 per inch for addi- 
‘ona nsertions. Legal bond notices 


me io not conform to our standard 
206" 1.20 per inch per insertion, plus 


—_ 

CCA 
Burroughs Clearing House, Burroughs 
and 2nd Aves., Detroit 32, Mich. Published 


by Burroughs Adding Machine Co Est. 
1916. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7%x101/6. Published ist. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. N. I. A. A. 
statement on request. 

Circulation, Jan. 1947, 65.616; (gross), 
68,313; U. S. banks, 43,481; Canadian and 
3,240; 


foreign, 8,030; building and loan, 

others, 11,390 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $450.00 $230.00 $120.00 
6 389.00 195.00 105.00 
lz 200.00 180,00 100.00 
Bleed, no charge. 


San Fran- 





Coast Banker, 41 Sutter St., 


cisco 4. Published by Harry Lutgens. 
Est. 1908. Subscription, $5. Type page, 
75/6x10%. Published on 10th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-1. Circu- 
lation (Swern), 3,608, Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 84.00 3 46.00 
6 135.00 75.60 41.40 
12 120.00 67.20 36.80 


Standard color rate, $25 each color. 





Commercial | and Financial Chronicle, 25 
Park Place, Box 958, New York 8, N. Y. 
'‘ublished by William B. Dana Co. Est. 
1839. Subscription, $35. Trim size, 11%4x 
14%. Type page, 105/16x13. Gen’l news 
and advertising issue pub. every Thurs.; 





Statistical issue, Monday. Forms close 
Pp. m. day prec. Agency discounts, 
15-9. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $490.00 $280.00 
12 448.00 238.00 
26 420.00 224.00 
52 385.00 210.00 
Commercial West, consolidated with 


Montana Banker. Minnesota Banker, and 
Ninth District Banker, 603 Second Ave., 
So., Minneapolis 2. Published by Commer- 
cial West Co. Est. 1901. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 8%x11. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Saturday. Forms close Thurs- 
day. Circulation, 3,700. Agency discounts, 


15-0. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
l $150.00 $ 86.25 $ 46.85 
13 112.00 64.70 35.20 
26 90.00 51.75 28.10 
52 75.00 43.15 23.45 





Daily Bond Buyer, The, 67 Pearl St.. New 


York 4. Published by The Bond Buyer, 
Inc. Est. 1891. Government state and 
municipal. Subscription, $180. Trim size, 
10%x13%. Type page, 8%x1l1%. Pub- 
lished daily except Sundays and legal 
holidays. Forms close 3 p. m. day pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $189.60 $ 94.80 $ 47.40 
26 126.40 63.20 31.60 
52 94.80 47.40 23.70 


Legal bond notice $4.20 per inch per in- 
sertion and $2.10 per inch for additional 
insertion. Legal bond notices which do 
not conform to our standard style, $4.20 
per inch per insertion, plus 20%. Above 
rates provide for insertion also in The 
Weekly Bond Buyer. 


® 


Finance, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 
Ill. Published by Finance Pub. Corp. Est. 
1898. Subscription, $5. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 10th and 25th. Forms close 
one week prec. Agency discounts. 15-2 

Circulation statement not available on 


Oct. 1, 1947 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $225.00 $150.00 $100.00 

6 200.00 125.00 85.00 
12 175.00 100.00 70.00 





Financial Age, 132 Nassau St., New York 
Published by F. Howard Hooke. Est. 
1900. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7%x10%. Published Saturday. 
Forms close Thursday. Agency discounts. 
15-0. Circulation, 4,000. Rates—30c per 
line; 12 times, 24c per line: 26 times, 2lc 
per line; 52 times, 20c per line. 


@ 


Financial World, 86 Trinity Pl., New 
York 6. Published by Guenther Pub. Corp. 





st 1902. Subscription, $15. Trim size, 
8%x10%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Wednesday. Forms close Thursday. 
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discounts, 15-0. 


Agency 
36,074. Rates, 


Circulation, 
Financial 


General and 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$540.00 $270.00 $135.00 

7 480.00 240.00 120.00 
13 450.00 225.00 115.00 
26 420.00 210.00 105.00 
52 400.00 200.00 100.00 





Great Lakes Banker, 105 W. Monroe St., 


Chicago 3. Published by Illinois Bankers 
Assn. Est. 1916. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Swern), 1,397. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$ 80.00 $ 55.00 $ 31.00 
6 72.00 50.00 28.00 
12 66.00 45.00 27.00 





Guide and Bulletin, 11 Hill St., Newark 2, 
N. J. Published by N. J. Savings and 
Loan League. Est. 1922. Subscription, 





$3.00. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 
6%x9. Published Jan., March, May, July, 
Sept. and Nov. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 5,733. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 24.00 
60.00 36.00 19.00 
Berry St., 


Industrial Banker, The, 116 E. 
Fort Wayne 2, Ind Published by 
American Industrial Bankers’ Ass'n. Est. 
1934. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x1lls. 
Type page, 7x10. Published monthly. 
Forms close 25th preceding month. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation (Sworn), 2,350. tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $115.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
6 90.00 50.00 27.50 
2 85.00 45.00 25.00 


Color rates on request. 








Digest, incorporat- 


Investment Dealers’ i 
Broadway, New 


ing Bond Account, 150 
York 7 Published by Dealers’ Digest 
Pub. Co. Est. 1935. Subscription, $7. 
Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 4%x7%. 
Published Monday. Forms close Wednes- 


day Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, (Swern), 4.800, tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $112.00 $ 56.00 $ 28.00 
13 104.00 52.00 26.00 
26 94.00 17.00 23.50 
52 80.00 40.00 20.00 





Kansas Banker, Nat'l Bank of Topeka 


Published by Kan- 


Bldg., Topeka, Kan. 
sas Bankers Ass'n. Est. 1910. Free to 
members. Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 


Forms close 10th. 


5x8. Published 15th. 
Rates, flat, 1 


Agency discounts, 15-0. 


page, $20. 


Magazine of Wail Street and Business 
Analyst, 90 Broad St., New York 4. Pub- 
lished by Ticker Publishing 0. Inc 
Est. 1907 Subscription, $12.5 Trim 
size. 8%x1l. Type page, 710% . Pub 
lished every other Saturday Forms 
close 8 days preceding. Agency dis 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 33,211. Rates 
financial 


advertising 





Times 1 Page % Page \%, Page 
$450.00 $300.00 $150.00 

13 105.00 270.00 135.00 
382.50 255.00 127.50 


26 
Bleed rate, 10% extra 





Michigan Investor, 600 Woodward Ave 
Detroit 26, Mich. Published by Michigan 


Investor Pub. Co Est. 1902 Subscrip 
tion, $5. Trim size, 8%x115%. Type page 
7x10. Published Saturday. Forms close 
Wednesday. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, (Sworn), 1,542. Rates 
Times 1 Page 14 Page % Page 
$ 75.00 $ 40 00 $ 25.00 
13 68.00 16.00 23.00 
26 65.00 34 00 22 09 
52 60.00 32.00 20.00 


Color rates, $30; bleed, $10. 





Michigan Manufacturer and Financial 
Record, 812 Transportation Bldg., De- 
troit 26, Mich. Published by Manufac- 
turer Publishing Company. Est. 1907. 


Subscription, $5. Type page, 8x10%. 
Published Monday. Forms close Thurs- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page iy Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 70.00 
13 165.00 90.00 60.00 
26 160.00 85.00 55.00 
52 155.00 80.00 50.00 
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Oklahoma Banker, 1106 Colcord Bldg., Temmessee Banker, 812 American Trust 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla. Official organ Blidg., Nashville 3, Tenn. Published by 
Oklahoma Bankers Assn. Est. 1909. Sub- and official organ of Tennessee Bankers 
Mid-Continent Banker, 408 Olive St., St. scription, $3. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- Ass’n. Est. 1913. Subscriptions, $1, aiso 
Louls 2. Published by Commerce Pub. lished 20th. Forms close 16th. Agency included in members dues. Trim size, 
Co. Est. 1904. Subscription, $3. Type discounts, 15-0. Rates— 9x6. Type page, 4x6%. Published ist. 
page, 7x10 Published 5th [ Forms close Times 1 Page % Page % Page Forms close 20th. ; Agency discounts, 
25th Agency discounts, 15-2 1 $ 50.00 $ 27.50 $ 15.00 15-2. Circulation, 560. tates— 
Circulation, 2,008; (gross), 3,766, Banks ‘ mone Times 1 Page % Page 
and bank offices, 2.633: bank directors. Color on request. 1 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 
i221; others, 64 Rates 1 6 22 50 13.50 
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Beauty Shops, Toilet Articles 












The 83,071 beauty shops reported by 
the 1939 Census of Business had a vol- 
ume of $231,670,000, or $2,789 per 
establishment. The Bureau of the 
Census reported about 21,000,000 
women in the urban areas of the United 
States between the ages of 20 and 64. 
Apparently these women spent an aver- 
age of about $11 per year in beauty 
shops in 1939. 

A commodity breakdown of depart- 
ment store sales indicated that beauty 
shops, barber shops and workrooms of 
such establishments had 1939 receipts 
of $50,000,000. 


According to a 1946 census of beau- 
ty shops by American Hairdresser, there 
are now 122,114 beauty shops in the 


U. S., divided as follows by states: 


Alabama ©*1,320 
Arizona 370 
Arkansas *°1,126 
California 8,299 
Colorado 1,000 
Connecticut 1,170 
Delaware 251 
District of Columbia 850 
Florida 2,000 
Georgia *1,200 
Idaho **578 
lllinois **11,300 
Indiana **3,246 
lowa *° 600 
Kansas 1,906 
Kentucky **2.310 
Louisiana 1,683 
Maine 966 
Marviand 1,910 
Massachusett 6,500 
Michigan 6,922 
Minnesota 2,000 
Mississipp! 1,350 
Missouri **4, 000 
Montana *70 

Nebraska 1,345 
Nevada 127 
New Hampshire 595 
New Jersey 3,800 
New Mexico 300 
New York *12,685 
North Carolin: 1,74 

North Dakot SUK 
Ohio 6,193 
Oklahoma 2,203 
Oregon 1,020 
Pennsylvania 9,463 
Rhode Island 690 
South Carolina *1,050 
South Dakota *380 
Tennessee 2.120 
Texas 6,33¢ 
Utah 471 
Vermont 321 
Virginia **1.650 
Washington 1,838 
West Virginia 850 
Wisconsin 1,657 
W voming 225 
*Government estimated figures of un- 

licensed shops 
**Estimated by the All Industry Council. 


There are 432,579 beauty shop op- 
erators. Average number of operators 
shop is 3.6. Increase in number 
of shops since the 1943 All Industry 
Council Survey is 7.6 percent. 


per 


the an- 
beauty 


have shown 
nual gross income of total U. S. 
shops to ohe billion dollars: 
39.5 percent of the shops do 78 per- 
cent of the dollar volume of business, 
while 60.5 percent of the shops do the 
remaining 32 percent of the business 
About 29.5 million women in the 
United States patronize beauty shops. 


90 


Recent surveys 


be over 


Of this number 55.5 percent are 
housewives, 30.9 percent business 
women, 13.3 percent’ professional 
(teachers, nurses, etc.) and 0.3 per- 
cent unclassified. The average fre- 
quency of patron visits to beauty 


shops is once every two weeks. 


Anticipated expenditures by beauty 
1946, as indicated by a 

questionnaire, were: 
supplies, $175 million; new equip- 
ment, million. The average ex- 
penditure for supplies is approximate- 
ly $15 per week per operator. Almost 
50 pereent of beauty shops sell resale 
merchandise 


shops during 
comprehensive 


9c 


The 1939 Census of Distribution also 
reported 4,199 combination barber and 
beauty shops, with a volume of $18,- 
618,000, and 117,998 barber shops, with 
a volume of $230,983,000. 


American Hairdresser’s analysis of 
1939 census figures indicated that al- 
most one-fourth of all beauty shops 
were located in 14 cities: Baltimore, 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San 
Francisco, St. Louis and Washington, 
D. C. 

Beauty shops were one of the first 
retail groups to appreciate the advan- 
tages of air conditioning and the value 
of comfortable surroundings in gen- 
eral. In fact, the most successful shops 
are those which have kept in the van 
in modernization, since service is uni- 
formly good, and other factors are like- 
ly to determine the customer’s choice. 
The average shop renovates its interior 
at least every five years. 

While beauty shops are important 
buyers of special furniture and equip- 
ment, they have also gained importance 
as re-sale outlets. The increasing num- 
ber of establishments, and the resulting 
keen competition have emphasized this 
phase of their evolution. Modern Beauty 
Shop reports that the percentage of 
merchandise (cosmetic sundries and 
gift items) sold by such establishments 
has quadrupled within the last decade. 
Women are exposed to a wide assort- 
ment of merchandise while in the shop, 
and tend to buy voluntarily. 

The heart of the business, however, 
continues to be the hair trade. Perma- 
nent waving accounts for about 55 
per cent of receipts, at an average 
price of $7. Shampooing amounts 
to 15 per cent of sales; manicuring, 4 
per cent; finger-waving, 25 per cent; 
haircutting, 2 per cent; hair coloring, 
2 per cent; facials, 2 per cent. Scalp 
and body treatments bring in the re- 
mainder. 

Beauty and barber shop equipment 
made in 1939 by 72 manufacturers had 
a wholesale value of $13,006,000, of 
which $10,877,000 consisted of the 
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former. It was divided as follows 

Permanent-waving machines, $2,(021,-. 
000; parts, $590,000; pads, $2,746,000; 
machineless permanent-waving equip- 
ment, $303,000; hair driers, $2,019,000; 
curlers, $2,042,000; other, $1,155,000. 

Hair work was produced by 42 estab- 
lishments in 1939, its value being $1, 
401,000. 

The 1939 Census of Business report- 
ed 861 barber and beauty supply 
houses, with sales of $44,598,000, a 
gain of 16.2 per cent over 1935. 


Toilet Articles 


Value of perfumes, cosmetics and 
other toilet preparations produced in 
1939 increased 11.4 per cent over 1937 
to $147,466,000. There were 539 manv- 
facturers, compared with 478 in 1937. 
The total was broken down as follows: 


1939 1937 
(Thousands) 

POD. coccccaceneannstee $8,626 $8,480 
to ree 7,735 4,115 
Creams, other than shaving 19,389 17,597 
Rouges: 

Lipsticks and lip rouge... 6,086 4,417 

Se MONOD ob cccecceccccs 2,257 2,520 
EPEEEEOOD kceccccces ‘ 0,341 3.083 
DE scgqseneesecacns 428 407 
Shampoos: 

Containing soap ......... 4,578 3,556 

Containing no soap....... 1,193 1,982 
PE DEED ccececescescee 15,388 11,287 
Taleoum POWGErs ....ccccees 7,327 6,041 
Other toilet powders ...... 3,424 3,112 
Face and hand lotions... 7,636 7,831 
i CG ¢caeegvevéeeeneees 1,714 1,901 
SD csccccneskene ces 4,937 5,036 
EES GOUGING ccccccees . 6,915 6,302 
Deodorants for human use.. 5,631 3,503 
Pe ST shectinnsesewesee 1,177 952 
Manicure preparations ..... 4,652 5,160 
Shaving cream, containing 

Ge ccecccossscnecises 4,187 1,854 


Other toilet preparations... 13.756 11,410 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


The Immediate Future of the Beauty 
Industry 

A comprehensive picture of the 
beauty industry is offered in this analy- 
sis issued by American Hairdresser. It 
includes a beauty shop census map in- 
dicating the number of shops and cir- 
culation of the magazine in each state; 


annual gross income, and details about 
anticipated expenditures for various 
supplies and equipment. 
Associations 

Associated Master Barbers of Amer- 
ica, 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicag 

Beauty and Barber Supply Institute, 
19 W. 44th St., New York. 

National Hairdressers and Cos etol- 
ogists Assn., 3510 Olive St., St. owls 

National Beauty and Barber Mfrs. 
Assn., 18 E. 41st St., New York }/-. 
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4,417 Published Ist. Forms close 5th preced- lished 15th Forms close Ist. Agency 6 490.00 265.00 140.00 
°'520 ing. Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation, discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 4,471 12 450.00 240.00 125.00 
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A MARKET WAITING FOR YOU 


The pleasure boat owners of America 


Here’s a market that’s growing so fast it’s 
still not saturated. In 1947 thousands more 
than ever before went to pleasure boating. In 
1948 still more thousands will have boats—and 
all that goes with them. What a market.for 
automotive parts and accessories, for fuel, 
lubricants, paint and dozens of other supplies, 
materials and fittings. 


Yachting’s Circulation 
Double Pre-war 


Indicative of tremendous growth in the plea- 
sure boat market is Yachting’s 100° circula- 
tion increases, totally voluntary. 


Yachtsmen have all the fervor of real hobby- 
ists. They comprise a well-to-do, free spend- 
ing market reached effectively through the 
pages of Yachting. 


Here are some of the products and services 
now advertised through the pages of “Yacht- 
° hal 

ing: 


Diving Equipment Ice Boxes 

Clocks and Watches Plywood 

Binoculars Insurance 

Paints and Varnishes Distress Signals 
Depth Sounders Uniforms 

Steel Cables Searchlights 
Gasoline & Oil Canvas & Rope 
Radios & Radar Books 

Fire Extinguishers Direction Finders 
Ventilators Water Purifiers 
Motors & Parts Instruments & Controls 
Electric Megaphones Cigarette Lighters 
Stoves & Furniture Metal Polishes 

Sails Propellers 

Electric Generators Lumber & Hardware 
Pumps Fastenings 


Write for complete information to Yachting, 
Advertising Department. 


Yacht DG 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Tel. MUrray Hill 4-0640 
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The United States Coast Guard re- 
ported 421,418 undocumented vessels in 
Mar h. 1947. Undocumented vessels 
are those of less than 5 net tons en- 
gaged in trade, and those less than 16 
gross tons used exclusively as pleasure 
vessels. 

The total was divided as follows: 


ist (juard 


istrict Total 


13.180 
Maine 9,775 
2.662 


644 


| Customs port 

n) Boston 
Portland, 
St. Albans 
Providence 


99 98] 
St. Louis is See 
Pittsburgh 1,072 
Pembina 123 
Minneapolis S642 
Indianapolis 
Louisville 
Memphis (part) 
Vacant (Des 

Moines) 
Omaha (part) 


New York 
Bridgeport 


Philadelphia 


Norfoll 
Baltimore 
Wilmingtor 


(Charlestor 
Savannah 
Tampa (part) 


Nev 
Tampa 
Mobile 
Port At 
Galvestor 
Laredo 
kl Paso 
Memphi 


Clevelan 
Ogdensburg 
Rochester 
Buffalo 
Duluth 
Milwaukee 
Detroit 
(*hicago 


.ral Franciseé 


Denver 


Seattle 
Portland, re 
(reat Fall 


Omaha (part) 


Mot Boating estimates that there 
are 2 million motor boats in the U. S. 
Inboa: powered craft account for 50 
per cent of the total, the remainder 
being utboard runabouts and other 
small craft used with outboard motors. 


include 
boats, 


inboard powered craft 
utility boats, work 
gasoline and Diesel cruisers, commu- 
ters, cruising house boats, gas and 
Diesel powered motor yachts up to 300 
feet in length, and sailing craft 
equipped with engines for auxiliary 
power. 


The 
runabouts, 


The outboards are mostly utility or 
family type runabouts, with a small 
percentage of special racing boats. 
More than half of the outboard en- 
gines are used on ordinary rowboats, 
canoes, dinghies, and other craft not 
built specially for this purpose. 

In addition to powered boats, there 
are more than 100,000 small sailboats 
without engines, and possibly another 
million small craft without power, 
such as rowboats, canoes, kayaks, 
dinghies, etc. The sailboats include 
several hundred special design classes, 
besides the auxiliaries which are classi- 
fied as motor boats. 

These boats have 45,000 square 
miles cf water in which to navigate. 
There are more than 20,000 lakes in 
Minnesota, Michigan, Maine and New 
Hampshire. Inland lakes, rivers and 
canals have 100,000 miles of shore line, 
compared with 15,000 miles of Federal 
waterways shore line. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
was the first in which any division was 
made between ship and boat building. 
In that year, the Bureau of the Census 
found 202 establishments engaged in 
building and repairing boats of less 
than five gross tons. This number was 
distributed as follows: 

Value of 


Output 
$(000) 

California 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Illinois 

Maine eee 

Massachusetts 

Michigar 

Minnesota 

New Jersey . 

New York 

Ohio 

Oregon .. 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Other states* 


i OE ares sveeeee 202 10, 


Columbia, 1; 
Maryland, 
North 
Caro- 


*Alabama, 2; District of 
Indiana, 1; lowa, 1; Louisiana, 1; 
2 New Hampshire, 1; 


2; Missouri, 2; 
Rhode Island, 1; South 


1 


Carolina, 2 
lina, 1 


These 202 establishments had 2,630 
Wage earners, who were paid $2,897,- 
000. Cost of materials, supplies, fuel, 
purchased electric energy and contract 
work was $4,958,000; value added by 
manufacture was $5,926,000; horse- 
power of prime movers, 872. 

The Boating Industry believes that 
these figures are much too low, even 
though they are confined to boats of 
less than five gross tons. That author- 
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ity said it is impossible to break down 
boating campanies into a single classifi- 
cation, most of them rendering multiple 
services. A boat builder may also sell 
engines and hardware; a boat yard 
may sell standardized boats. Dealers 
handle engines, outboard motors and 
marine accessories as well as boats. The 
following table shows the number per- 
forming each function: 


Build Pleasure & Commercial 
Boats Sia tase Sacdiiatet 

Repair, Service & Store Boats... 

Sell Boats 

Sell Outboard Motors 

Sell Inboard Motors 

Retail Marine Hardware & Ac- 
cessories 

Distribute Marine 
Accessories 

Naval Architects & Brokers 

Manufactures of Engines, Hard- 
ware, Etc. 

Manufacturers’ Representatives 
& Salesmen 

Fleet Operators (Pleasure & 
Commercial) 

U. S. Government (Departments 


2,794 
4,895 
5,598 
7,282 
2,942 


6,446 
Hardware & 
489 
638 


424 
198 
484 
196 


The 1939 census gave this breakdown 
of producticn: 
Value 
$(000) 


No. 
Motorboats (except lifeboats) 13,184 4,394 
Inboard 3,247 3,599 
Outboard 9,937 795 
Sailboats 2,403 1,049 
Rowboats 2,289 625 
Lifeboats ; carne abe 400 
Motor-propelled . : 18 65 
Hand-propelled 661 335 
Canoes ,105 237 


Other ,764 169 


679 


2,660 6,874 


Lloyd’s Register of American Yachts 
reported about 6,000 yachts in the 
United States. Lloyd classifies as a 
yacht every boat over 30 feet in length, 
whether sail er power. Many yachts, of 
course, are much larger, and are so 
commodious and _ well-equipped that 
they were able to render yeoman ser- 
vice to the United States during the 
war, 

According to Lloyd’s Register of 
American Yachts, almost half of the 
6,000 such boats registered have their 
heme ports in New York State. New- 
port, R. I., is another yachting center 
of note. The 3,000 yachts not registered 
from New York, however, are fairly 
well distributed among states border- 
ing on large bodies of water, even Chi- 
cago boasting a number. 


Distribution 


Five manufacturers dominated the 
inboard motorboat field prior to the 
war. One of these companies had about 
1,000 dealers, and trade _ estimates 
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place the total number of dealers at 
2,500. While this is probably fairly 
close for the inboard motorboat field, 
a large number of dealers who are 
difficult to classify sell outboard 
motors and other boating equipment. 


The average price of an inboard 
motorboat is $1,500, though such boats 
may be bought for as low as $1,000 
and as high as $25,000. 


Future Outlook 


Every indication noints to a tremen- 
dous expansion in the boating market. 
Many boat lovers have been deprived of 
their favorite sport for years; many 
service men were thrown into contact 
with boats for the first time, and the 
trade believes, will follow their new 
avocations in time of peace. 

An elaborate survey conducted by 
Yachting indicated that most postwar 
custom built pleasure vessels cost con- 
siderably more than prewar models. 

The consensus was that quality of 
stock craft will be greatly improved. 
Production line building will tend to 
keep prices in line. 

Architects replying to the Yachting 


survey indicated preferences in equip- 
ment as follows: 

Refrigeration, radio telephones, auto- 
matic steering, navigational equipment, 
mechanical ventilation, hydraulic con- 
trols, winches, motor generators, heat- 
ing equipment, windlasses, air condi- 
tioning, pumps, electrical cooking ap- 
pliances, boat hoists, sound proofing, 
electric toilets, flexible shafting and 
tubes, fire protection devices, lever 
rather than wheel steerers, booster type 
clutch operation. 


Preferences of builders were given 
in this order: 


Radio telephones, refrigeration, hy- 
draulic controls, automatic steering de- 
vices, navigational equipment (this in- 
cludes direction finders, etc.), electric 
cooking appliances, mechanical ventila- 
tion and heating, lighting plants, fresh 
water cooling systems, automatic power 
plants, winches, windlasses, air condi- 
tioning, mechanical blowers, motor gen- 
erators, automatic fire protection, sail 
handling devices, boat hoists, electric 
toilets, roller screening, booster type 
clutch operation, sounding devices, rub- 
ber bearings, pressure water systems, 
anchor handling devices, smaller en- 
gines. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1947.] 


Aviation and Yachting, 112 Madison Ave., 
Detroit 26, Mich. Published by Walter X. 
Brennan. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2 


Crreulation (Swern), 10,812. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $140.00 $ 75.00 
in "12.00 120.00 64.00 
1° “00.00 112.00 60.00 
ch wy’ 
—V—_ 
Boat & Equipment News, Pleasure Craft 
Edition, 224 E. 41st St.. New York 17 
Published by Boat Statistics & Pub. Co., 


Inc. Est. 1945. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10 Published bi-monthly, Jah. 
10 Forms close Ist Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Swern), Dec., 1946, 
50,249; (gross), 50,550. Rates 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $600.00 $330.00 $190.00 
6 480.00 260.00 150.00 
1 page. 6 consecutive issues, $420. Color, 
$125 bleed, 15° 
<¢. 
Boating Industry, The, 505 Pleasant St., 


St. Joseph, Mich Published by Boating 
Industry Est. 1938. Trim size, 8%x11%\. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Jan. 15, Mar 


15, Apr. 15, May 15, June 15, Aug. 15, Oct 
15, Nov 15 Forms close Ist Agency 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Oct 1946, O54236; (gross) 
10,280. Hates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$250.00 $140.00 $ 80.00 
4 200.00 110.00 65.00 
8 160.00 $0.00 55.00 
Standard red, $50: other colors, $60; 
bleed, 10% 


Boating South, 344 Camp St., New Or- 


leans 12, La. Published by H. L. Peace 
Pubs. Est. 1945 Subscription, 2.50. 
Trim size, 9x10. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished monthly. Forms close 5th pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, 5,000 Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $195.00 $145.00 $115.00 
6 170.00 120.00 95.00 
12 150.00 95.00 55.00 
Color, $70; bleed, 10%. 
Motor Boat, combined with Power Boat- 
ing, 63 Beekman St., New York 7. Pub- 
lished by Motor Boat Pubs., Inc. Est. 
1904. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published ist. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 37,0388. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$230.00 $140.00 $ 75.00 
6 200.00 120.00 65.00 
12 170.00 105.00 60.00 


Standard red, $80; bleed, 15%. 


Motor Boating, 572 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. Published by Hearst Magazines, 


Inc. Est. 1907. Subscription, $3.50. Trim 
size, 9xlZ. Type page, 7x10%. Published 
lst Forms close 5th Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation Dec 1946 38,234; 
(gross), 39,664. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $390.00 $215.00 $140.00 
6 335.00 185.00 120.00 
12 285.00 165.00 100.00 
Additional discount for 12 consecutive 
pages 
Standard red, $100; bleed, 15%. 
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Motor Boat, 71 Columbia St 
Wash. Published by Miller 


Pacific 
Seattle 4, 


Freeman Publications Est. 1908. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Typ 
page, 7x10 Published 20th preceding 
Forms close 3rd. Agency discounts, 9 


Circulation, Dec., 1946, 11,023; (gross) 
11,617. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4, Page 
1 $250.00 $160.00 $10 0 
*7 205.00 130.00 8 ” 
°13 165.00 110.00 7 
*ith and 3th insertions appea 
Pacific Motor Boat Handbook 
Standard red, $60; blue, green, y« w 
$75: bleed, $15 





Pacific Motor Boat Handbook, 71 Colum- 


bia St., Seattle 4, Wash. Published by 
Miller Freeman Pubs. Type page, 4\%x 
7%. Published May 15. Forms close 
March 30th Agency discounts, 5 

Rates—1l1 page, $165 page, $11 , 


page, $70 


St., New York 7 


Rudder, The, 9 r 
Rudder Publish- 


Murray 


Est. 1890. Published by 
ing Co. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x 
11%. Type page, 74%x9%. Published Ist 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation, lec 1846 26072; 
(gross), 26,622. Rates 
Times 1 Page ly Page ; Page 
1 $300.00 $150.00 $ 75.00 
b 270.00 135.00 67.5 
12 240.00 120.00 60.00 
Standard red or blue, $100; bleed, 10% 


Sea—-The Pacific Yachting Magazine, $44 


Wall St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. Pub- 
lished by Sea Publications, Inc. Est. 1937. 
Subscription, 33 Type page, + 4x1" 
Published Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 9,177. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 
6 175.00 110.00 65.00 
12 150.00 90.00 55.00 


Color, $70: bleed, 10%. 


Sea’s Pacific Coast Yacht Register, 544 
Wall St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. Published 


by Sea Publications, Inc. Est. 1936 Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 5%x8% ype 
page, 4%x7%. Published annually 
Forms close May ist. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 2,625. Rates 
Times 1 Page 14 Page 4 Page 
l $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
Color, $45; bleed, 10% 


@ 


E. 42nd St., New York 17 


Yachting Publishing Corp 
size 


Yachting, 205 
Published by 








Est. 1907. Subscription, $5. Trin 
9x12. Type page, 7x10%. Published 
ist. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
15-2 

Circulation 44,151; (gzross) 45,255. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

1 $485.00 $285.00 $170 +4 

6 410.00 240.00 145.06 
12 335.00 195.00 120.00 
1 page, 12 consecutive issues, $295 
Standard red, $100; other colors $1 
bleed, 10% 

For additional data see page %- 
Yachtsman’s Guide, 572 Madison Ave 
New York 22. Published by Hears Mag: 
azines, Inc. Type page, 5x8 Pu she 
Jan. and June. Agency discounts. *°~ 
Rates—-1 page, $150 % page. $ ‘ 
page, $40 
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The editors of INDUSTRIAL 


A Cc k; now le dgm CN Ef MARKETING acknowledge, 


with sincere appreciation, the 





assistance given in the prepara- 
tion of this volume by the hundreds of sources which sup- 


“~ plied market data and statistical material for inclusion in 


i its pages. 


These sources include scores of bureaus and departments 

in the United States Department of Commerce, Department 

x of Agriculture, Treasury Department, Bureau of Mines, and 

roy other executive government departments; virtually all of the 

trade associations and industrial and commercial organiza- 

tions in the United States; and more than 100 business pub- 

4 lications whose research and statistical staffs supplied perti- 
or nent data on their respective fields. 


: In presenting the primary data on trade and industry, 
5.00 INDUSTRIAL MARKETING makes no attempt to perform 
original research. Instead, it confines itself solely to the 





, 44 collection, correlation and interpretation of existing data. 
Type Because of this editorial policy, The Market Data Book 


yunts Number contains a complete and correlated picture of every 
pegs field, rather than the statistical findings of one individual 


or group. 


Corp INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is particularly grateful to those 
shed business publications which supplied the essential data, out- 

side the realm of statistical compilation, which is az impor- 
Page tant portion of each market study. The data in question 


70.00 


$00 relates to the buying and selling organization of each field, 
the trade practices peculiar to each industry, and the infor- 
mation on internal industry problems and practices which 
fas is often of vital importance to all who attempt to sell to 


Mag- 


the industry. 
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Bottling, Beverages, Soda Fountains 


(See also Alcoholic Beverages; Brewing and Malting: Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 


There are three major divisions in 
the soft drink bottling industry: 
Manufacturing or independent bottlers 
of soft drinks; franchise, or bottlers 
of beverage bases, and soda fountains. 


There are now about 6,350 bottlers 
of carbonated beverages in the United 
States, according to National Bottlers’ 
Gazette. From the standpoint of or- 
ganization and operation, the impor- 
tant distinction in the bottling indus- 
try is between beverages based on 
closely guarded proprietary formulas, 


and those made from standard ex- 
tracts, concentrates or essences. 
These plants are served by about 


1,200 manufacturers, 500 of whom de- 
vote their efforts exclusively to the bot- 
tling industry. 

The status of the bottling industry, 
mid-year 1947, has assumed a differ- 
ent pattern from the war years. Re- 
turn of ample sugar, the last of the 


staple commodities to be removed 
from rationing (July, 1947) and 
the industry’s principal ingredient 
of manufacture, started the _ in- 


dustry on a rush to re-develop markets 
and increase production and sales. 
The chief obstructions remaining to 
the physical expansion of the industry 
are the continuing high costs of plant 


construction and insufficient produc- 
tion of new machinery. The acquisi- 
tion of sufficient new trucks to meet 


the industry’s normal needs of about 
80,000 mobile units has also been de- 
layed. 

Production (and sales) in 1946 were 
770,000,000 cases, with a wholesale 
(manufacturing) value of $560,000,- 
000. Per capita consumption was 125.3 
bottles. 

Grocery stores sell approximately 70 
per cent of the industry's output. 

The industry is looking forward to 
a substantial increase in sales by vir- 
tue of expanded use of bottle coolers 
and vending units, both bottle and cup 
type, to service an estimated 1,000,000 
additional outlets in addition to the 
1,500,000 outlets now served. 

Despite greatly increased costs in 
all departments, the traditional 5c ceil- 
ing price on split-size beverages re- 
mains. There are several exceptions 
to this, specifically in the 12-o0z. pack- 
age, where the retail price has been 
fixed at 6c per bottle, stemming from 
an increase in the wholesale price. 

With the removal of sugar from ra- 
tioning, the number of flavors avail- 
able to the consuming public is con- 
stantly increasing. Wartime restric- 
tions reduced these to a bare half 
dozen. By 1948 most of the 30 flavors 
commonly sold previously will be avail- 
able in any desired quantity through- 
out the country. 
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In an era of intense industrial de- 
velopment, the bottling industry is one 
of the most highly mechanized. This 
enables the relatively small number of 
plants to turn out a production of 
nearly a billion dollars (retail value) 
annually. 


Plants may vary in size and capacity, 
but they use similar or identical equip- 
ment. Most of it has been specially 
developed and designed for the indus- 
try. 

Inside the one or two-story building 


of the average plant is an array of 
gleaming stainless steel surfaced 
equipment. The largest single piece 


is the bottle washer, ranging in capac- 
ity from 480 to 15,000 bottles an hour. 
Grouped around this unit are a num- 
ber of smaller machines, connected by 
moving conveyor lines. The convey- 
ors feed the bottles to the filler, where 
a predetermined amount of sirup (a 
blend of sugar, extracts, flavors, color 
and other ingredients) is measured 
into each bottle. 


The conveyor moves the bottles to 
the next unit, where they are filled 
with carbonated water (water impreg- 
nated with CO, gas). The bottles con- 
tinue to the head of another machine 
where the crown cap is automatically 
affixed. In some instances the bottling 
process ends here, but in others an- 
other mechanical unit turns the bottles 
over vigorously to effect a thorough 
mixture of the contents. Labeling ma- 
chines affix body and neck labels and 
neck foil decorations and the bottle is 
ready for market. Essential supple- 
mentary equipment not on the produc- 
tion line includes water-coolers and fil- 
ters, sirup room equipment and case 
conveyor lines. 

The sale of soft drinks is less sea- 
sonal than generally believed, heavy 
industry advertising helping to level 
out the sales curve. Self-vending 
cooling units have helped in this ef- 
fort. Dispensers hold from 29 to 104 
bottles and cost from $55 to $325. In- 
troduction and promotion of six bottle 
cartons have appreciably increased the 
unit of sales. 

The industry ranked 21st in value 
added by manufacture in 1939, the last 
census year. 

The 1939 Census of Manufacturers 
reported 4,504 establishments, with 
products valued at $365,779,000, a gain 
of 32.2 per cent over 1937. There were 
21,265 wage earners with wages of $20,- 
344,719. The cost of materials, sup- 
plies, purchased energy and contract 
work was $153,935,000 and the value 
added by manufacture, $211,844,000. 
Horsepower of prime movers was 
4,733. 
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Production was divided as follows 
within the industry in 1939: 


Cases Value 

(Thousands) 

Carbonated beverages ..... ....-.. $355,839 
Bottled beverages ....... 470,702 352,82: 
Bulk goods, gallons...... 10,879 3,21: 
CE DPRED  ncdsccccdcos sicges 4,264 
Bottled beverages ....... 6,264 $029 
Bulk goods, gallons...... 941 242 


Production of cereal beverages in 
1939 was 4,886,000 gallons, valued at 
$1,593,000. All of it was produced out- 
side of the non-alcoholic beverage in- 
dustry as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census. 

Six- and seven-ounce bottles were the 
most popular in the carbonated field, 
269,769,000 cases being packed. Twelve- 
ounce bottles filled 117,484,000 cases. 

Establishments engaged wholly or 
principally in the production of car- 
bonated beverages, cereal beverages 
and non-alcoholic still beverages are in- 
cluded in this industry as covered by 
the census. Production of fruit and 
vegetable juices or the bottling of nat- 
ural waters are not included. 

Plants accounting for 98.1 per cent 
of the industry’s production reported 
1939 expenditures of $123,807,000 for 
principal materials. The largest item 
was $82,060,000 for flavoring extracts 
and sirups. They spent $22,438,000 for 
sugar; $3,823,000 for carbonic gas; 
$11,781,000 for crowns; $1,762,000 for 
labels; $593,500 for dry ice; $774,000 
for acids; $339,000 for coloring. 

Another 3,003 establishments ac- 
counting for 66.6 per cent of the indus- 
try’s production reported expenditures 
for plant and equipment of $24,122,000, 
divided as follows: New construction 
or major alterations of buildings and 
other fixed plant and structures, $6, 
606,000; new machinery and operating 
equipment, $14,206,000; second hand 
plant and equipment and for land, $2,- 
056,000; unclassified, $1,255,000. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
found that 8.1 per cent of distribution 
was through channels owned by the 
manufacturer. Seven per cent went to 
the producers’ own wholesale branches, 
and 1.1 per cent to their own retail 
stores. Another 6.2 per cent went di- 
rect to consumers, 1.3 per cent going 
to industrial users and 0.9 per cent t 
consumers at retail. 

Other percentages were as follows: 
To wholesalers and jobbers, 15.) per 
cent; to export intermediaries, 0.3 pet 


cent; to retailers, including chains, 76-1 
per cent. 

An idea of the diversity of n terial 
required by bottling plants is in: ated 
by the following list: 

Beverage bottles, beverage «voolers 
and dispensers; beverage ster: |izers; 
blocked tin-lined piping; bottle oxe® 
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Principal Materials Consumed in the Industry 





1939! 1937? 1929: 








| | 
ieitiens euienete Ot Gti GIR, CD iain cn cncnnccecnbacccansavdcvcscdsacttndéassthetiibitsepesanieneanieubenhn $82, 060, 367 $53, 700, 675 $14, 404, 578 
Sugar | 
FP a a ti le cade ee aeeigmeisikeedataaet aren 464, 884, 942 291, 924, 527 204, 277, 402 
ORE Rs annetipstecnthnnidnddncndtnnhahcneinine secikaaduansnehinveaesnenceinaninntniantinethiesbuadalnbentsmnianen | $22, 437, 831 $14, 321, 279 $1i, 121, 418 
=— | eae ee 
FL LL a ee a ee eR a TR Se A RL SARS ee NE | 21, 557, 057 10, 780, 948 (*) 
Rip adcdckvcstcocntendencndsneseamsnndadinnebenbetbbnsistsadeiomebetebtbbabeasesdanneadkinnehiaenaeeas $1, 041, 277 $499, 571 (4) 
Cane— 
ETE Re TL Le EN eC a a eT ee eR A Ee ICE RA Re | 437, 652, 202 278, 856, 575 (*) 
See asia petnbnetunediteakwuediniinete nihil $21, 137, 864 $13, 717, 967 (*) 
Corn— 
ee Ce pe ee ee ne a ee ee SS Ee 5, 675, 683 2, 287, 004 (4) 
Gs iitdindtduanacdsdhhsebbianbunnedqncqstesasinaaginssiciamiundsatnminhbhiniedpiabemnnaeabbateaaadaans —_ $258, 690 $103, 741 (*) 
Carbonic gas: 


20-pound cylinders— 
Number. ... i 


Cost Sentai 
pound cylinders— 
Number ‘ 
SSS ereyrere 


‘Dry ice’’ (solid carbon dioxide)— 
Pounds. . ‘ puntneteminenns 
Cost 


Corn sirup: 


a ee 

2 A ES RTE Sa IS ee Pe AED 
Coloring (sugar, aniline, and vegetable), cost.........-.. 
Acids (citric, tartaric, and phosphoric), cost......--- 
Crowns, cost ae eer Peers — 
ee 


| Detailed data reported by 4,3 
? Detailed data reported by 3, 
} Detailed data reported by 3 

‘ Data not available. 





105, 177 
$238, 258 


$3, 711, 456 $2, 765, 682 
ow 1, 129, 223 
eteses $3, 584, 979 


—, 


aneiees 16, 522, 682 
babies $593, 516 


(*) (*) 
(*) (*) 





. | 3, 481, 376 1, 603, 609 | 14, 759, 930 
eels $145, 525 | $79, 810 $802, 175 
$339, 259 | $445, 577 | $306, 72 
$774, 235 | $562, 228 | $644, 647 
on $11, 781, 435 $9, 013, 238 | (*) 
$2, 156, 224 | (*) 


$1, 761, 936 





358 establishments, whose value of products amounted to 98.1 percent of the total value of products for the industry. 
472 establishments, whose value of products amounted to 92.7 percent of the total value of products for the industry. 
,048 establishments, whose value of products amounted to 76 percent of the total value of products for the industry. 


Bureau of the Census 





shipping cases and cooperage; bottle 
cappers, bottle washing machinery; 
bottlers’ machinery and general sup- 
plies, carbonators, carbonic gas; clean- 
ing and germicidal products and insect 
exterminators; colors and flavors, con- 


centrates, extracts, sirups, essential 
ils and acids; conveyors and conveyor 
elts; crowns, de-aerating machines; 
lisplay advertising, signs and novelties, 


electric motors and equipment; electric 


signs; insurance; internal combustion 
engines; labeling and foiling machines; 
motor cars, motor trucks, motor truck 


cabs and bodies; industrial tractors, 


trucks and accessories; paints, varn- 
ishes, lacquers, enamels, rust preven- 
uves and water proofing; pasteur- 
izers; packaging machinery, refrigerat- 
ng equipment; specialty drinks, sugar; 
sirup agitators and mixers; sirup mak- 
ers and filters; tanks for mixing and 
for storage; water coolers (carbonat- 
ing); water filters, water softeners; 
wate terilizers; water stills, ete. 


According to National Bottlers’ Ga- 
zette ith the exception of about 2,000 
which manufacture only one 


plant 


prod (a single flavor in a standard- 
ized tle) the average bottling plant 
turr it a variety of products rang- 
ing from ginger ale (the industry’s 
irst verage flavor—an importation 
rom lreland early in the 19th century) 
‘0 we'l-known fruit flavors, such as 
ange. grape, lemon, and relatively 
hew tlovors of every description, among 
Which are maté and papaya drinks. 
There are over thirty different types 
of flavors. Bottle sizes commonly used 
are { , 8, 10, 12, 16, 24, 28 and 32 
ounce 
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The industry’s products are packed 
in glass bottles which cost about four 
cents each. That makes it absolutely 
essential for bottles to be returned to 
the individual plants whence they come. 
This is accomplished by a system of 
deposits involving retailers and con- 
sumers. 

Introduction of a lighter-weight and 
expensive glass bottle, however, 
may change this situation. 

During the fall and winter months, 
“mixer-type” drinks (ginger ales, rick- 
eys, sparkling waters) are featured in 
advertising; holiday packages and 
“specials” are introduced; new mer- 
chandising and promotional campaigns 
started; sales contests begun among the 
bottlers’ sales staffs. 

National Bottlers’ Gazette reports 
more bottled drinks are bought on “im- 
pulse” than for any other reason. This 
accounts for the tremendous concentra- 
tion of advertising by all bottlers at 
point-of-sale. They deluge their retail- 
ers with metal and paper cards and 
displays, back-of-bar decorations, bot- 
tle racks and stands, coolers, and price 
cards. 


less 


The number of outlets served by an 
average sized plant is 2,000 to 3,000. 
Larger plants have as many as 10,000 
outlets. The bottler maintains contact 
with these outlets through his sales- 
men, who often deliver the goods also, 
and are called “driver-salesmen.” This 
is the usual policy—to combine the sell- 
ing and delivery functions. Sales train- 
ing methods are relatively new in the 
industry, but their use, with apparent 
good results by the larger and more 


25, 1947 


progressive bottlers has given impetus 
to the use of employe-training pro- 
grams. 

The 19389 Census 
gave the following figures on 
bution of bottling plants: 


of Manufactures 
distri- 


Per Capita 
Value of 


Region No Product 
IEOW BIOS ov ccccccess 517 $2.15 
Middle Atlantic... ....... 1,282 2.02 
South Atlantic ........ 896 4.02 
East North Central.. 1,180 2.72 
West North Central... 700 2.34 
East South Central 126 3.21 
West South Central 679 3.60 
DEOUMMENEEE ot acceetcesneeds 253 1.97 
PE cxep an cwabedeneneh 376 2.37 


Soda Fountains 


The Bureau of the Census reported 
that of the 57,903 drug stores in busi- 
ness in 1939, 39,452, or 68.1 per cent, 
had fountains, and did a volume of 
$1,205,241,000, or 77.1 per cent of the 
total. Since fountains and meals ac- 
count for 20 per cent of the business of 
drug stores, fountain volume is fixed at 
$241,000,000 for 1939. Independent 
stores with fountains numbered 36,191 
or 91.7 per cent of the establishments, 
and they did a business of $877,695,000, 
or 72.8 per cent. Chain stores to the 
number of 3,240, or 8.2 per cent, had a 
volume of $326,549,000, or 27.1 per cent. 

On the basis of 129 per cent gain 
in retail drug sales, 1946 fountain vol- 
ume of those estimated at 
$552,000,000. 


Stores 1S 


The Bureau of the Census also found 
4,625 candy and nut stores, with a vol- 
ume of $40,200,000. About half of such 
establishments have soda fountains, 
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restaurants, department stores 
and others operate such refreshment 
bars, causing Soda Fountains to place 
the total number close to 100,000. More 
than half of this number serve foods, 
which accounts for an average of 36.5 
per cent of sales in independent stores, 
and 45 per cent in chains, according to 
the same source. Drug Topics makes a 
somewhat lower estimate of the propor- 
tion of food business to total fountain 
sale—30.2 per cent. 


while 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Story of an Industry. 
A brochure reviewing the soft drink 


industry, its vital statistics and its 
operational facilities and methods. 
Illustrated with color photographs 








Distribution of Bottling Plants by Population Groups 


Number 


Average |'er 


Cities-Towns Population Groups No. Plants City 
525 Population less than 2,000 551 1.0 
738 Population between 2,000 and 5,000 842 1.1 

1,105 Population between 5,000 and 25,000 2,000 1.8 
189 Population between 25,000 and 50,000 656 3.5 
197 Population over 50,000 2,012 10.2 





showing the exterior and interiors of 
modern bottling plants. Published by 
National Bottlers’ Gazette. 


Associations 

American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages, 1128 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Counter Freezer Assn., 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

National Assn. of Retail Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, Inc., Commerce Guard- 
ian Bldg., Toledo, O. 


35 E. 


Publications 
{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1947] 


© @ 


American Carbonator and Bottler, West- 
ern Union Bide., Atlanta 3, Ga. Pub- 
lished by Loyless Pub Co Est 1905 
Subscription $4 Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist and 15th 
Forms close 2 weeks pre« Agency dis 
counts, 15-0 
Circulation G.872; (gross) 7.979. Bev- 
erage bottling plants, 5,567 mfrs. and 
executives, 874: others, 483. Rates 
Times | Page % Page % Page 
1 $235.00 $1230.00 $ 70.00 
nh 185.00 100.00 55 00 
12 157.50 87.50 17.50 
24 l 10 00 82.50 42. 50 
Standard red, $40; bleed, $20 
For additional data see page 99 
CCA 
=— 
Bottling Industry, 33 West 42nd St., New 
York 18. Published by Food Trade Jour- 
nals, Ine Est 1946 Subscription, $5 
Trim size 11%x1l4% Type page, 11x14 
Published every other Thursday. Forms 
close weeks prec Agency discounts, 
15-0 Circulation April 1947 7.006; 
(gross) 7.708. Kottling plants 6,540 
others 557 Rate Ss 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $235.00 $135.00 
13 210.00 155.00 95.00 
°6 175.00 125.00 85.00 
Standard red, $45 
Chain Store Age Fountain Restaurant, 
185 Madison Ave., New York 16. Publish- 
ed by Lebhar-Friedman Pubs., Inc. Est 
1925 Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11% Type page, 7x10 Published 30th 
preceding Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts 5-2 Circulation 20,025 
Rates 
Times 1 Page *% Page % Page 
l $350.00 $190.00 $110.00 
6 325.00 180.00 100.00 
12 300.00 160.00 90.00 
Standard (red), $85; bleed, 15%. 
*Plus 10% if 2 cols. wide. 





Coca-Cola Bottler, 402 Standard Bidg., 
Atlanta 2, Ga. Published by Hickory 
Publishing Co. Est. 1909. Controlled. 
Trim size, 8%x11. Type page, 7x9%. 
Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,200. Rates 

full page, $145; color, $180; bleed, 10% 





co co 

—__ 
Fountain Service, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. Published by Service Pub 
Corp. BDst. 1902. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 30,221; (gross), 32,225. Soda 


managers, 25,023; 
execu- 


and 
owners 


fountain 
chain fo 


owners 


untain buyers, 


tives, 2,618; others, 2,722. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
| $400.00 $210.00 $110.00 
6 350.00 185.00 95.00 
12 300.00 165.00 85.00 
Standard red, $125; bleed, 10%. 
Hawkeye Nat'l Beverage Journal, Garver 
Bldg Des Moines. Published by Hawk- 
eye Pub. Co. Est. 1946. Controlled. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 25th. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
5,200. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 60.00 
H 130.00 70.00 50.00 
12 110.00 60.00 45.00 


Mid-Continent Bottler, %13 Main St., 


Kansas City, Mo Published by Finan- 
cial Pubs., Ine Est. 1946. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x9% 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 2,504. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $140.00 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 
6 115.00 70.00 10.00 
1? 95 00 60.00 35.00 


Standard red, $25: bleed, 10% 
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National Bottlers’ Gazette, 80 Broad *%t., 
New York 4. Published by Keller Pub 


Co. Est. 1882. Subscription, $3. Trim size 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 
15-2. 

Circulation, 6,892, (gross), 7,749. 
erage bottling plants, 5,341; mfrs nd 
executives, 1,006: me rs, 506 Rate 
Times 1 Page » Page % Page 

1 $240.00 fiss 00 $ 75.00 

3 215.00 120.00 65.00 

“ 190.00 105.00 56.00 
12 160.00 90.00 50.00 
Standard red, $40: bleed, 10%. 

For additional data see insert between 


pages %6-9 


Southern & Southwestern Bottler, Queen 
and Crescent Bldg., New Orleans 12, La 
Published by H. A Peace Publications 
Est. 1945. Controlled. Type page, 7x10 
Published ist. Forms close 15th, Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,774. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $150.00 $ 83.00 § 44.00 
6 125.00 69.00 - 
12 100.00 55.00 


bleed, 10 


Standard color, $35: 


CCA 

—_—_—_ 
Western Bottler, 304 S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles 13, Calif. Published by Occiden- 


tal Publishing Co. Est. 1937. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 
Circulation, 2712; (gross) 2.850. HKot- 
tling plants, executives, 2,630; others 
268 tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 
1.) 110.00 65.00 37.00 
12 100.00 56.00 33.00 
Standard red, $30: bleed, $15 
CANADA 


Canadian Beverage Review, 
mond St., W., Toronto 2, Ont. 
Published by B. L. Smith Pub. Co. 


» Rich 
*“cana Ia. 
E st. 


1930. Type page, 7x10. Published bDi- 
monthly. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cireu- 
lation, 1,238; (gross), 1,418. Rate 
Times 1 Page % Page 1 Lge 
I $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 0 
3 60.00 35.00 54 


6 50.00 32.50 
Standard red, $25; bleed, “10% 


Soda Fountains in Canada, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. Published by Mac- 


lean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1939. 
Controlled. Trim size, 8%4x11% thy 


page, 7x10. Published quarterly 


Issued 15th of publication month. ! = 
Cir- 


close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 

culation, (Swern), 10,446. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page ‘ ge 
1 $170.00 $ 95.00 : Ou 
4 145.00 85.00 

Standard red, $50; bleed, 15%. 
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No publication can truthfully be “all 5320 subscriptions in company name, owners 
things to all advertisers”. Therefore, and corporate executives. 

it’s difficult to present factual data on a whe sy superintendents and foremen 
market that uses over 500 different types 6 oe 


of sendens ond Ree a sids 3! other plant employes. 
ices and products Irom acids 119 wholesalers and distributors of bever- 















to Zero indicators. The “AMERI.- ages, their executives and employes. (They 
CAN’S” ability to serve you depends own no plants.) 
upon the type of product or service you 874 manufacturers, their executives, other 
intend offering the soft drink industry employes and representatives. (Allied Trades 
“ . and their Salesmen.) 

and not the number of “one eyed bot- ‘ 
tlers in Cincinnati”. We shall be glad a Sena. 

qu ee ae 53 Unclassified. 


to furnish factual data on the market 
for the product or service you intend 
offering if such is made known to us. 


Therefore we present a few “highlights” GEOGRAPHIC 
on the soft drink industry and its lead- DISTRIBUTION: 


ing publication, American Carbonator 
and Bottler. 


Total 6924 


The circulation closely parallels the 
number of bottling plants geographi- 
cally. The “AMERICAN?” is truly “Na- 
INDUSTRY: tional in scope and influence”. Based 
on the May 1947 issue, which was 0.80% 
greater than the average for that pe- 
riod, the U. S. paid circulation follows: 





There are 6,200 operating soft drink 
plants in the United States as of June, 
1947, and 458 plants in Canada, divided 


into 3,500 franchise or  proprietory New England 445 

ALL plants (usually independently owned) Middle Atlantic 1107 

. = . and 3,898 independent bottlers of non- South Atlantic 1018 
national brands. The 1946 production East No. Central 1155 

exceeded 20 billion bottles. The in- East So. Central 524 

‘ “tag pe West No. Central 653 

dustry became “sugar ration free” Aug. West So. Central 750 

1, 1947, production has increased over Mountain 223 

T be | N G S 15%. All bottling equipment has re Pacific 419 
ceived tremendous wear during the war United States 6294 
years, it will require several years for Grand: Total 6924 


the industry to secure replacement 
equipment alone. 


ADVERTISING PROGRESS: 
The “AMERICAN?” carries the largest 


T0 
ALL 


EDITORIAL POLICY: amount of paid advertising of any soft 
The 43 years of service to the sub- drink publication and has done so for 
scriber establishes this magazine as de- the last 8 years. 


pendable for factual information on 





sales, merchandising, new applications, YEAR PAGES OF ADVERTISING 
new technical developments and impor- 1939 ba , 942 
tant trends 1940 anEES =>" .. 1029 
+ BEE  bbn000000 cedncncceneeenesinsesses os CUES 
Advertisers 1942 niin jaan ae 
= 1943. ; boa naoweud . 1001 
* CIRCULATION: eer are: ee 
ABC. 6-30-47. 1945 a ak .. 1599 
. = . oom 194 i719 
Established 1905, subscription rate 1 +. thee Auquet 1205 
year $4, 2 years $7. 
Total net paid exclud. bulk 6804 ° 
Advertisers and Advertising Agencies 166 ADVERTISING RATES: 
ae a fe on Agency commission 15%, no cash dis- 
Total Distribution (6 mon. average) 7978 count, Standard red $40, other colors 
except metallic inks $60. Rate card 
dated Sept. 15, 1946. 
WHERE IT GOES: SPACE | Time 6 Times 12 Times 
The “AMERICAN’S” subscription rate - page $235.00 = — 
is the highest in the field. Yet, more 2 — er a 47.50 
bottling plantowners. corporate execu- noe 
tives, managers, superintendents, fore- 
men and other plant employes read the sO 
“AMERICAN” than any other publi- : 
cation. The “AMERICAN” reaches If reaching more bottlers at a lower 
the “key men”. It delivers more circu- cost in the publication that carries the 
lation to bottlers at a lower cost. Based largest amount of advertising is a part 
on the business analysis of the May of the answer to your “problem, then 
1947 issue which was 0.80% larger than it will pay you to buy the “AMERI 
the average for the 6 mo. ending 6-30-47. CAN”. 
See ABC STATEMENTS ‘ 
/ * For the Period Ending AUDIT BUREAU OF 
j June 30, 1947 CIRCULATIONS 
| American 
aN / CARBONATOR AND BOTTLER 
Th Noti / M . ATLANTA NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
e 56 Marietta St.. N. W. 122 E. 42nd St. 131 W. Lafayette St. 407 S. Dearborn St. 427 W. Fifth Street 
ationa agazine Tel. WALnut 9641 Tel. Murray Hill 5-5492 Tel. Randolph 7298 Tel. Harrison 2027 Tel. Michigan 9849 


DALLAS—524!i Bonita St., Taylor 0888 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF THE BLUE BOOK 
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BREWING AND MALTING 












Heros to You! 
The story of the Billion Dollar Brewing 


Industry and how you can completely cover it 
= through BREWERS DIGEST 
























































































































t 
The BREWERS DIGEST has shown continuous growth year after year 
far beyond that of any publication in the field. A sound editorial 
. e | 
policy, commanding the respect of every segment of the industry, has 
given the publication the distinction of being the Class Publication of 2 
the Industry. . 
Origin—Purpose eases, barrels, dispensing apparatus, Complete Industry Coverage 
advertising display material, ete. Tl smately 425 | 
| stablished in 1926 as a te« hnical quarte rly : ‘. “ ein a : vem ere are approxima ely 2) breweries in 
to serve the fermentation industries. Be BREWERS DIGEST is the only Brew operation. Total Digest brewery executive 
came a monthly technical publication serv ing Industry magazine offering com- circulation holds around 1100 average u 
ine the brewing and melting industries in plete industry coverage. readership per copy is three. Subscriptions ) 
1934. In 1937 name was changed to The to Beer Wholesalers exceed 1200—far it t 
BREWERS DIGEST and editorial content . . excess of any other brewery magazine. Sub W 
greatly expanded to include “every depart Editorial Character scriptions are sold by direct mai ind g 
ment of every brewery.” In April 1946 the . through publisher's subscription salesmen te 
aclu eae ciel Mathie! woe The DIGEST is edited for everyone in the 
wy Over 1.200 of ‘ies one iades brewery as well as the beer wholesale. 
wholesalers of the U. S. are subscribers Articles on sales, advertising and manage- Advertising—Progress ' 
to the BREWERS DIGEST. Wholesalers ment blend with those on production which =, lace in 1937 ht P 
function as the sales department of the depict every phase of the brewery opera- ‘age rg me “d ‘ le See di 
Brewing Industry, accounting for more than tion. The Digest is the only publication a a T | ‘ b nervous blic: we a sl 
80°" of the total beer sales. Editorial ob maintaining a complete technical section cigs i seating Pal er me a pl 
jective—to develop editorial material and which ranks the publication first with many Cant — gee ON ee ee bi 
campaigns tor publication calculated to advertisers and the majority of readers. — "i eanctagis 1 of ee aa -— , th 
serve the best interests of the whole indus Definite editorial campaigns designed to 1 "sat ee ee ee ee ie i 
try and to present such material interest build a greater industry are a part of the saeeecoanian z 
ingly and attractively editorial policy of Digest editors. Total advertising sales were $18.414.00 in - 
1938—$57,954.00 in 1946. pl 
Market Editors ur 
Brewing, — America, is a_ billion ore DR. J. E. SIEBEL—Editorial Director, has = 
industry. For the fiseal year of 1946 a tota been identified with the Brewing Industry : Us 
of 79,004,239 barrels of beer were produced for over forty years. He is the son of the eens ee ——— ‘ 
according to Treasury Department hgures late founder of the Siebel technical organ- on R ERS D au 
Sales of packaged beer accounted for izations and recognized as an authority on 4 num Co Gee, 3. M 
66.6% of the totals and keg beer 33.4%. the scientific aspects of the fermentation American Can ¢ Meyercord | ack 
Like other food industries brewing equip industries \ r Cork ¢ Mite! & Ss on 
ment has received tremendous wear and , . Barry Wehmiller Novadel-Agene ‘ a 
tear during the war period with but little E. J. PYLER—Editor, has a background ny See: f See ; me 
replacement. The future market for equip of technology and journalism which fits Central Products ¢ Paul Lewis I un 
ment will require several years to fulfill him most aptly for his job. He is an able ne lioagte “te \ . : -_ 
Based upon a reasonable steady National writer, with keen, analytical mind and is, ine - wate a as - res 
Income the volume of beer sales should in a large measure, responsible for the pub- ie te: Shiai Scheels cor 
remain well up to the average during the lication’s present high standing through- ' ger 1 Cor Schwarz I 
past few years out the industry. Edw. Er i All Schw \ 
; ARN ; res 
ad v= soe . ie a Froedtert Mal Solway Sale str 
Beer Wholesalers buy the major vol Management General Box Co Steeleote Mf pu) 
ume of the trucks used in the industry. W. H. Hutehi: Steel Coope ay 
They are also large users of convey- ‘ \ DARLING—Managing Director, Chas. A. Krause Bterklend & : 
in ia aieailialieaail od oth My more than 30 years of publishing experi- Kurt Malting © Verdi Br 194 
+ & co é “ » - t 
« Lad a ence--newspaper, general magazine and Ladish Malt ee: fan 
ment and wield important influence in business paper. Staff member of the orig- I Cart . Michael % ev 
the purchase and use of cans, bottles, inal A.E.F. Stars & Stripes in Paris. — ‘on 
eric 
THE BREWERS DIGEST : 
f | 
The Class Paper of the Brewing Industry cer 
sup 
. > 
Chicago 6, 747 W. Jackson Blvd. New York 17, 489 Fifth Ave. pley 
S 
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Production of beer declined slightly 
in 1946, amounting to 82,732,685 bar- 


rels, according to the United States 
Brewers Foundation. Sales were 79,- 
004.239 barrels, on which the industry 
paid federal taxes of $642,224,000 at $8 
per barrel. 

The industry had 464 breweries at the 
end of 1946, a gain of 10 over 1945. 

Materials used in 1946 
213,349,000 pounds of malt; 592,792,000 
pounds of corn; 192,625,000 pounds of 
rice; 12,958,000 pounds of wheat; 55,- 
296,000 pounds of barley; 135,444,000 
pounds of sorghum grains; 5,470,000 
pounds of soybeans; 230,890,000 pounds 
37,293,000 pounds 
74,987,000 
10,849,000 


included 2,- 


if sugar and syrups; 
hop extracts; 
pounds of cassava, and 
pounds of other materials. 
The Brewers Digest reported that the 
industry feels that despite prospects of 
increased sales, the number of smaller 
perating companies will decline within 
the next few years, continuing a trend 
which has been in evidence since rele- 
galization in 1933 and which was only 
temporarily interrupted by the war. 


of hops and 


Although restrictions on industrial 
construction have greatly retarded 
plans of breweries to enlarge their pro- 
duction capacity, several plant expan- 
sions have been undertaken and com- 
pleted, especially by some of the larger 
breweries. The fear is being voiced that 
this added production capacity of the 
shipping breweries will con- 
stitute a formidable competitive threat 
to the smaller local breweries. Various 
plans to ameliorate this situation are 
under discussion by industry groups 
and a plan for a single nationally adver- 
tised brand of beer produced by a group 
of participating breweries was_ in- 
augurated in 1947. 

Partly in an effort to hold consumer 
acceptance and partly as a result of 
greater competition, beer quality, as re- 
flected in greater extract content, has 
undergone a general improvement dur- 
Ing the past year and there is good 
to believe that this trend will 


continue 


large! 


reaso? 


Packaging of beer in cans has been 
resumed following the revocation of re- 
strictions on the use of cans for such 
purposes. While the supply of beer cans 
Is st limited, it is expected that by 


1948 the volume of beer packaged in 
fans will have approached the pre-war 
‘evel he trend toward packaged beer 
‘ontinves, with more and more brew- 
eries ckaging their entire output in 
Sottles and cans. At present about 67 


ber cert of all beer sold is in the form 


of ++ . 
t bott ed or canned beer, and this per- 
‘entag. will undoubtedly rise as the 
““pply of bottles and cans becomes more 
plenti 

Sor 


concern is being expressed in 


Brewing and Malting 


(See also Alcoholic Beverages: Bottling, Beverages; Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 














Breweries by States, 1946 


DIE cecerccees 1; Nebraska ........ 4 
California ....... BO} POVOER . cccctcece 2 
Colorado 6 | New Hampshire. 1 
Connecticut ...... 5| New Jerseys 13 
DeIAWETO cccccce 2) New York ....... 44 
Dist. of Columbia 1) North Carolina .. 1 
PONE evencceece 6) Ohio 410) 
GOST cccccecese 1| Oklahoma ....... 2 
BEQWGEE secccecece S| OFOBOM ccccccccce 4 
Idaho > Pennsyivania 63 
Illinois ........... 39| Rhode Island .... 2 
DRED esaveeeoee 13 | Tennessee ....... 2 
DN. cikecsneense S| DOMRS ccccccccece 7 
Kentucky ....... St TEE. ancecetcosss 2 
Louisiana ....... 6/ Virginia .......0- 4 
Maryland ........ 7| Washington ...... 11 
Massachusetts 14 West rginia ... 1 
Michigan 23 | Wisconsin ....... 60 
Minnesota 18 | Wyoming .......- 3 
Missouri 13 onus 
Montana ........- 8 Total 164 

U. S. Brewers Foundation 








the industry concerning the general 
price structure. High labor and ma- 
terials costs combined with special war- 
time federal and state taxes, which 
remain unrepealed as yet, have greatly 
increased the cost of production, forcing 
many breweries to increase the price of 
their packaged beer. There is some evi- 
dence of consumer resistance, which 
partly accounts for the drastic decline 
in sales experienced by some breweries 
during the first half of 1947. 


Beer 


The 1939 Census of Manufacturers 
reported 605 breweries. 

Value of products was divided as fol- 
lows: Malt liquors, malt extract and 
brewers’ grains, $517,929,000; miscel- 
laneous products and receipts for con- 
tract work, $4,704,000; other products, 
such as cereal and carbonated bever- 
ages, $3,443,000. 

Production of malt liquors (beer, ale, 
porter, etc.) amounted to 52,880,000 
barrels in 1939 with a wholesale value 
of $511,440,000; malt extract, 92,306,- 
000 lbs., $5,562,000; brewers’ grains, 
$2,601,000. 

The industry is a large user of pow- 
er. In 1939, it had 1,441 prime movers 
of 187,000 hp. Of this number, 527 
were driving generators with 106,000 
hp. There were 430 steam engines, 63,- 
000 hp.; 43 steam turbines, 40,000 hp.; 
9 Diesel and semi-Diesel engines, 2,000 
hp.; 40 other internal-combustion en- 
gines, 4380 hp.; 5 hydroturbines and 
water wheels, 600 hp. There were 914 
prime movers not driving generators 
with 81,000 hp. The total kilowatt rat- 
ing of generators was 64,527. The in- 
dustry had 36,000 electric motors of 
238,000 hp. 

Principal materials consumed in the 
industry in 1939 were as follows, no 
comparable figures being available: 


Corn, 13,764,000 Ibs., $183,000; barley, 
30,864,000 Ibs., $730,000; rice, 186,114,- 
000 Ibs., $4,025,000; malt (barley and 
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other), 2,005,735,000 Ibs., $53,660,000; 
malt extract, 21,267,000 lbs., $1,096,000; 
grits, 339,178,000 Ibs., $5,534,000; tlakes, 
116,371,000 lbs., $2,073,000; hops, 33,- 
519,000 lbs., $11,116,000; hop extract, 
108,000 Ibs., $85,000; sugar, 80,989,000 
lbs., $2,786,000; corn sirup, 48,515,000 
Ibs., $2,015,000; yeast, 963,000 Ibs., 
$471,000; other materials, $7,094,000. 

Plants accounting for 75 per cent of 
the industry’s production reported 1939 
expenditures for plant and equipment 
of $22,898,000, divided as follows: New 
construction or major alterations of 
buildings and other fixed plant and 
structures, $5,794,000; new machinery 
and operating equipment, $14,390,000; 
second-hand plants and equipment, 
$1,591,000; other, $1,124,000. 

Approximately one-half, 50.2 per cent 
of all beer and other fermented malt 
liquors produced in the United States 
in 1939 was sold to wholesalers and job- 
bers, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. About one-third, 31.7 per cent, 
went direct to retailers, including 
chains, while 16.7 per cent was mar- 
keted through producers’ own sales 
branches. The latter figure compares 
with 11.0 per cent in 1935, sales direct 
to retailers decreasing by about the 
same ratio. 

The 1939 census report on beer and 
ale wholesale trade indicates that sales 
of wholesale distributors amounted to 
$501,045,000, a gain of 78.1 per cent 
over 1935. There were 4,809 establish- 
ments (places of business) in 1939, 
compared with 4,016 in 1935. Average 
sales per establishment amounted to 
$104,000 in 1939, compared with $70,- 
000 in 1935. The number of proprietors 
was 3,850; employes, 23,322; payroll, 
$31,865,000. (For other distribution 
facts see ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES.) 

Both brewers and distributors are 
heavy buyers of motor trucks. 


Brewing Processes 


Brewing in its most commonly ac- 
cepted meaning, denotes the prepara- 
tion of alcoholic beverage beer from 
malted cereals, with or without the ad- 
dition of other carbohydrate material, 
The Brewers Digest explained in an 
article prepared for the Enclyclopedia 
Britannica. The art of brewing dates 
back 5,000 years. 


Brewing processes, which require 
highly specialized machinery, in addi- 
tion to some found throughout indus- 
try, embrace the following major tech- 
niques: grinding of malt, mashing, lau- 
tering and sparging, boiling and hop- 
ping of wort, straining and colling of 
wort, fermentation, cellar processing, 
racking, bottling and pasturization. 


In addition to the tanks, vats, pumps, 
water purifying, filtering and refriger- 
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ating apparatus, which are the major 
items of equipment in the brew house, 
there must be a power plant with 
stokers and coal and ash handling 
equipment, ice machines, electric mo- 
tors, electrical control apparatus and 
many smaller items of equipment. 


By-Products 


Wartime need for intensified con- 
servation of food resulted in an indus- 
try campaign with Government coop- 
eration for the conservation and 
greater utilization of brewery by- 
products—chiefly brewers yeast and 
brewers’ spent grains. One-third, dry 
weight, of grains used by brewers is 
returned to the farmer as a concentrated 
protein-rich feed for livestock, particu- 
larly dairy cattle. Recovery is esti- 
mated at nearly 60 pounds per barrel 
of beer (wet weight). In the calendar 
year 1943, it is estimated that an 


equivalent of 2% million tons of wet 
grains were fed to stock throughout the 
United States. About a third was dried 
for long distance transportation. 
Because brewers yeast is one of the 
richest natural sources of vitamins of 
the B complex group and is rich in nu- 
tritive proteins, the industry, in coop- 
eration with U. S. War Food Admin- 
istration and the National Research 
Council, set up a program for intensi- 
fied processing and drying of this 
yeast for use as a concentrated food 
for our armed forces and allies over- 


seas 


Associations 
U. S. Brewers Foundation, 21 E. 
40th St., New York 16. 
National Beer Wholesalers 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1. 


Assn., 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1947.] 
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American Brewer, 202 E. 44th St., New 
York, 17. Published by American Brewer 
Pub. Corp., Est. 1867. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
l’ublished 15t} Forms close 25th. Awency 
ount 
: (zross), 2.702. Brew 
brewmasters and ass 
esale beer distributor 
ipplies and equipment 
Rates 
% Page % Page 
$ 85.00 $ 49.00 
75.00 43.00 


65.00 17.00 


bleed, 10%. 


1 Page 
$150.00 
in 130.00 
12 110.00 


Standard red, $25; 


Times 
| 





Beer Distributor, 624 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5. Published by Beer Distributor 
Pub. Co Est. 1935. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 3,926. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

l $154.00 92 $ 52.50 

6 132.00 {9.2 45.00 

12 110.00 37.50 
Standard red, $35; bleed, 10%. 





Brewer and Dispenser, Maritime Bldg., 
Seattle 4, Wash. Est. 1933. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7 1/3x10. 
Published 25th. Forms close 20th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


1 Page 
$100.00 
6 85.00 
12 75.00 ‘ 
Standard color, $25; bleed 10%. 


Times 
1 


Brewers Bulletin, 536 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago. Published by Rudolph Keitel. Est. 
1907. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 18x24. 
Type page, 16%x22%. Published Monday 
and Thursday. Forms close 2 days pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Inside pages, 1 inch, 13 weeks, per inch, 
$2.76; 26 weeks, $2.64; 52 weeks, $2.40. 
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Brewers Digest, 747 W. Jackson Blvd 
Chicago 6 ublished by Siebel Pub. Co 
1926 Subscription $3 Trim size 
»x11! Type page 7x10 Published 
Forms close 5th. N.LA.A. statement 
equest Agency discounts, 15-2 
ulation, 2.435; (gross), 3.241. Brew- 
utives brewmasters, 1,133; 
r distributors, 1,073; others 





4 Page 
i800 
72.00 10.00 
66.00 


(red), $25: other 


Page \% Page 
52 00 $ 85.00 < 
2 00 


21.00 


36.00 
Standard color colors, 
$50: bleed. 10% 


rca 
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Brewers Journal (consolidating ‘’ 
Brewer and Malster’’), 431 S. Deart 
St., Chicago 5. Published by Gibson I 
Co. Est. 1878. Trim size, 8%x11%. Ty 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms c 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 2,093; (gross), 2,429 Kr 

eries and execs., 1,523; others, 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
$165.00 $ 95.00 
6 140.00 85.00 
12 125.00 75.00 


Standard red, $30; bleed, 15% 


Chemical & Engineering News. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
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Modern Brewery Age, 55 W. Wacker 
Chicago 1. Published by Brewery 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1933. Subscriptior 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. F 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, 2.565; (gross), 3,116. Bre 
eries, executives and brewmasters, 1, 
wholesale beer distributors, 175; 
ment concerns, 473; others, 252 Rates 





» Page 
$105.00 $ 
Sooo 


1 Page 
$175.00 
6 150.00 
12 125.00 75.00 


Standard red, $30; bleed, 10%. 


Time Ss 





Modern Brewery Age 1948 Blue 
55 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 
lished by Brewery Age Pub. Co., Inc, Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 
4%x7h. Published Mar. Forms close 
Feb. 15. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circu- 
lation 3,000. 1 page, $110; % page, $66; 
\% page, $37.50. Standard red, $30; bleed, 
1 
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Book, 
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West Coast Brewer, 919 Kohl Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif. Est. 1935. Controlled. 
Type page, 74x10. Published 12th. Forms 
close lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
1 Page % Page % Par 
$120.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 
6 190.00 50.00 30.00 
12 90.00 45.00 25.00 


Standard color, $45 


Times 
1 


——<—<—$—— 


Western Brewing and Distributing, 304 
S. Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Cal. Pub- 
lished by Occidental Pub. Co. Est. 1893. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7%x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 2,149. Rates 

\% Page 

$ 65.00 





Times 1 Page 
! $112.00 
t 95.00 52.50 
12 g0000 16.00 


Standard color, $35; bleed, 10 
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Brick and Clay Products 


(See also Ceramics, Glass; Chemical Process Industries) 


There are three main divisions in 
the clay products industry. 


(a) The most commonly known is 
the structural clay products division, 
brick, hollow tile, fireproofing, terra 
cotta, quarry tile, flue linings, wall 
coping, etc. 

(b) Refractories, including firebrick 
made of plastic clays and the super 
refractories made of silica, chrome, 
magnesite, sillimanite, diaspore, mul- 
lite and other refractory materials. In- 
cluded also are plastic firebrick, high 
temperature cements, etc. Refractories 
in general are materials that withstand 
temperatures of 1500° up to 2600° and 
some up to 3200° F. 

(c) The engineering products of 
sewer pipe, drain tile, paving brick, 
turpentine cups, acid tower rings and 
a number of similar products. 


In the first division production and 
sales power follow almost exactly the 
volume of private construction. 


The 1946 production of the brick in- 
dustry was between 4 and 5 billion 
brick equivalent. The demand this year 
is running about 7 billion brick equiva- 
lent. The peak for the industry should 
be over 16 billion brick equivalent an- 
nually which is 30 per cent greater 
than the present capacity. 

This is predicated on the construc- 
tion of hospitals, churches, schools, 
hotels, apartments, office buildings, fac- 
tories, and public buildings, 70 per 
cent of which are of masonry construc- 
tion. With rent ceilings off, the large 
building field will revive, since it will 
again be profitable to invest in rental 
type buildings. 

Hundreds of plants have been built, 
remodeled or expanded but capacity is 
still below the anticipated peak de- 
mand. 

The peak capacity at present is a 
possible 12 biNion brick equivalent 
which is 2% brick equivalent below the 
all-time peak of 1925. 

To get maximum production out of 
plants with available labor, it is nec- 
essary for every plant to mechanize 
extensively. As an ultimate, the in- 
dustry is looking for machinery to in- 
crease labor productivity from 1800 
brick per man per day production to 
4000 brick per man per day. It is tak- 
ing cefinite steps to attain this goal. 
This industry is a stable one. It is 
hot a ‘ected by general strikes. Since 
it ls -ectionalized, strikes also are sec- 
tiona. zed and at no time does the en- 
ure dustry stop production. This 
mean. that repairs, construction, ex- 
pansi), replacement of machinery are 
hever 100 per cent affected by labor 

res, 

equivalent is a government 
vhich adds together the total 
roduction and the hollow tile or 
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Source:— U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 





CLAY PRODUCTS 
PRODUCTION PARALLELS 
BUILDING VOLUME 


A study of U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce figures for brick 
production and construction 
volume over a period of many 
yeors indicotes that a new 
construction volume of 16 bil- 
lion dollars will require 16 
billion brick equivalent, or one 
brick (tile equivolent) is re- 
quired for every dollor's 
worth of new construction 
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fireproofing production, reduced to the 
equivalent of brick by a standard for- 
mula. 


Mechanized Labor 


Government figures show that in 
1937 clay products plants spent 45% 
of their cost for labor. This division 
of the industry has for generations 
had a ceiling on its selling price more 
effective than a government edict. This 
is due to competitive building mate- 
rials. It is axiomatic that under these 
conditions no industry can progress or 
even survive with a 45 per cent labor 
cost when the rate for labor is around 
2% times what it was in 1937. 

The solution is mechanized 
throughout. 

A survey made in August, 1947 
showed the following: Plants to ex- 
pand, 56%; per cent expansion, 5% to 
100%; new plants, 3%; plan to re- 
model, 40%. 

Some of the equipment to be pur- 
chased: Conveyors, lift trucks, fans, 
brick handling forks, concrete block 
equipment, mechanical dirt loaders, 
feeders, crushers, shovels, dryer cars, 
vibrators, screens, refractories, stacks, 
cutters, dump trucks, brick machines, 
roll crushers, dryers, clay handling 
equipment, motors, roofing tile equip- 
ment, grinders, belts, tunnel kilns. 


labor 


Refractories 


Refractories are absolutely necessary 
in all industrial operations using heat 
in any form. There is no substitute, 
and output follows industrial operation. 
Consumption is divided as follows: 
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% 

IRON AND STEEL (Including Forging, 
Heat Treating, Malleable Iron) 50 

PUBLIC UTILITIES (Including Steam 

Power & Chemical Plants) 20 
NON-FERROUS METALS 
CEMENT AND LIME PRODUCTS 
GLASS 
OIL REFINERIBS 
CERAMICS (Miscellaneous) 

OTHERS 

“Others” includes refractories for 
steam power plants, heating plants and 
for boilers of ships which use steam 
turbines. 

All the industries using refractories 
continue to operate at peak levels. 
Steel and utility production is still be- 
low requirements so that the outlook 
is for continued high refractory pro- 
duction. 


Engineering Products 


A number of trends is evident here. 
Sewer pipe largely follows construc- 
tion. 

The National Clay Pipe Manufac- 
turers Assn., Inc., is embarking on an 
extensive publicity program, of both 
fundamental educational value and of 
extensive merchandising. This will re- 
sult in increased volume, and in exten- 
sive plant modernization. 

The demand for farm drain tile is 
dependent on farm prosperity. 

Demand for sewer pipe in 1947 is 
well over a million tons. The industry 
will be able to make only about 1,000,- 
000 tons this year but will be in a posi- 
tion to meet the 1,500,000 plus figure 
next year. This does not mean that 
the industry is in a position to fill all 
demand. The demand in the future is 
for small pipe to go into private con- 
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struction with emphasis on large 
units. Since they must be run in a 
definite ratio, the industry will find it- 
self short of working capacity. The 
1ajor demand on sewer pipe will be 
m= building supply dealers for small 
projects and will exceed the usual 
ratio of 60 per cent sold through deal- 
ers and 40 per cent direct to engineer- 
ing projects. 

Use of paving brick depends upon 
road construction, which, based upon 
reliable estimates, will be heavy during 
the next few years. 


Equipment Needed 


Based upon past experience and cur- 
rent surveys the new wave of modern- 
izing and enlarging of plant capacity 
which leaders predict will follow the 
war, will require equipment and sup- 
plies estimated at an equivalent of: 

300 


420 O00 
1,600 
1.500 
3,400 
000 

1.370.000 
4.500 
3,400 
1700 
1,280 
16,640 
11,600 
16,800 
1,800 
319 
10,000,000 
2,110 


tunnel kilns 

pit, mine and dryer cars 
locomotives 

power shovels 

elevators 

belt conveyors 

feet of belting 

dryers 
vibrating 
fans 
control instruments 
oil burners 

motors 

stokers 

lift trucks 

diesel engines 

tons of coal yearly 
pumps 


screens 


Available Market Data 


Published by Brick and Clay Record: 
Refractories Fight. 


A twenty-four page booklet showing 
the importance of refractories in war 
and peace time activities. 


A Picture Story of How Clay Products 
Plants Need Your Help. 


A 24-page booklet outlining statistics 
on the industry, and showing by pic- 
tures the many types of structures 
using clay products and kinds of 
equipment in use in clay products 
plants. 


Survey of Future Industry 


A 20-page series of articles discuss- 
ing industry problems. Capacity, labor, 
fuel and material are examined and 
action proposed. The entire question of 
distribution and promotion is also 
scrutinized. 


Associations 
American Ceramic Society, 2525 
Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis. 
American Refractories Institute, 
North High Street, Columbus. 
National Clay Pipe Mfrs. Assn., Inc., 
Columbus, O. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; 
Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are 
ending June 30, 1947.] 


light face. 
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Record, 5 So 
ve we Published by 

Publications, Inc. Est. 1892. 

tion, $5. Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 
7x10. Published monthly. Forms close 
20th preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
N.1LA.A, statement furnished on request. 


Wabash 
Industrial 


Subscrip- 


Brick and Clay 


\ 


(*hica 


Circulation 3,984; (gross), 4.375. Clay 
products manufacturers and superintend- 
ent designers, engineers, 1,158; 


a4 
io 


unsupported statements, 
for the six-month period 


schools ind libraries 
mfrs., 72; others, 505 
Times 1 Page 

1 $210.00 

6 160.00 

12 137.50 
Standard red $°5 pet 
orange blue purple ve 
other lors, $75: bleed 


Rates 
1% Page 
$112.00 
91.00 
82.00 
pane 
llow 


So 


additional data see page 
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Ceramic Data Book. 
(See CERAMICS.) 
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Inc., 


=} covers the 
«| two billion dollar f — 
Ceramic Industries = 


World-wide market . . . steady buying ... 
guaranteed expansion—that’s the Ceramic in- 
dustries, served by these three leaders. 


eal q ' 
BUYERS: DIRECTORy f 
ad i) 





The only way to sell the industrial buyers 
listed below is through the monthly pages 
of CERAMIC INDUSTRY and BRICK & 
CLAY RECORD, and with your catalog 
contained within the covers of CERAMIC 
DATA BOOK, Buyers’ Guide, published an- 








nually. 
9 YOUR MARKET AND ITS PRODUCTS » 
GLASS WHITE WARE ENAMEL CLAY PRODUCTS 
Bottles Art Pottery Kitchen Cabinets Face Brick 
, — Cooking Ware Sinks Common Brick 
Te Aishomay a Insulators +> Terra Cotta 
Mirrors Tab — St 7 Structural Clay Tile 
Plate Glass Floor Tile ae Drain Tile 
Stained Glass Wall Tile Table-tops ; 
c : Bath Fixtures Sewer Pipe 
Store Fronts Sanitary Ware . 
Window Glass , Light Reflectors Retractories 
. Hotel China Cooking W 
Cooking Ware Spark Pl — Glazed Brick 
Glass Containers a “ Signs 
Glass Tubing Kitchen Utensils Architectural Masonry Products 
Radio Tubes Lamp Bases Porcelain Roofing Tile 
MR. MANUFACTURER .. . It will profit you to visualize every day the 
application of YOUR materials and equipment in the ceramic industries. 
Ask for details of application of your products to these markets. 











INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, inc. 55.wabosh Ave, chicoge 3 
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In nine specific ways, American 
Lumberman & Building Prod- 
ucts Merchandiser can prove 
greater benefits, greater sales ac- 
tion, at less cost for advertising 
addressed to the lumber and 
building materials market. 










1. Coverage. AL&BPM has the 
largest net paid circulation in 
the field—the largest coverage of 
retail and wholesale distributors 
of lumber and building prod- 
ucts—a total net paid circula- 
tion of 19,586 at June 30, 1947. 











2. Circulation Gains. AL&BPM 
has the fastest growing circula- 
tion in the field—up 2258 net 
paid in six months ending June 
30, 1947. 









3. Subscription Renewals. 
AL&BPM’s June 30, 1947 state- 
ment shows renewal percentage 
of 81.56°% compared with 76.12% 
for the second paper, and a five 


















year percentage of 80.3% as com- 
pared with 71.1%. 


4. % of Mail Subscriptions. 
Year after year, AL&BPM leads 
in percentage of mail subscrip- 
tions—an index of quality of cir- 
culation. Over five years 
AL&BPM averaged 84.2% in 
mail subscriptions as compared 
with 41.8% for the second paper. 


5. Low Cost per Page per Thou- 
sand Net Paid. Based on June 
30, 1947 statements and on 13- 
time page rate AL&BPM is 
$3.35 or 24.7% lower in cost per 
page per 1,000 than the second 
paper. 

6. Advertising Volume. For the 
year 1946 and for the 12-month 
period ending August 31, 1947, 
AL&BPM carried more pages of 
paid display advertising than 
any other paper in the field. 


7. Expressed Dealer Preference. 
Impartial surveys of dealer pref- 
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erence in trade publications in 
this field conducted by outside 
agencies in 1930, 1935 and 1945 
showed AL&BPM the outstand- 
ing choice of dealers. 


8. News Coverage. Published 
every other Saturday with a 10- 
day closing date, AL&BPM is 
always “first with the latest” in 
its nation-wide news round-up 
of industry and trade develop- 
ments. 


9. Service to Subscribers. From 
coast to coast, lumber and build- 
ing products dealers are ac- 
claiming the helpfulness of 
AL&BPM’s dynamic merchan- 
dising editorial program. In 
1946, AL&BPM carried 1208 
pages of editorial content as 
compared with 678 pages for the 
second paper. The average issue 
of AL&BPM was 44.6% edi- 
torial content as compared with 
32.5% for the second paper. 
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Building 


(See also Engineering Construction) 


Building expenditures consist pri- 
marily of capital investments of a long- 
range character. They are subject to 
annual fluctuations and also to longer 
major movements activated by general 
expansion or contraction of the national 
economy. 

BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED 

37 EASTERN STATES 
(Excluding all public works and utilities) 
1925 
1926 
1927 


1928 


At the close of the first half of 1947, 
otal construction volume as measured 
contracts awarded in the 37 states 
east of the Rocky Mountains compiled 
W. Dodge Corporation, was 11 
below the corresponding pe- 
Gains in the first two 
offset by a decline be- 
Mareh and_ continuing 
The sharpest drop was 
onresidential building contracts, 
ch were down 23 per Residen- 
yuilding volume fell off 10 per cent 
heavy engineering work showed 
cent gail the first six 
1946. the declines 
general in areas of the 
try, they fluctuated from an over- 


; 


cent 
of 1946. 
ths were 
ing in 

igh June. 


cent. 


per over 


While 


most 


ths of 


all drop of 32 per cent in the Upstate 
New York and Northern and Eastern 
Ohio areas to gains of 70 per cent in 
the states of Louisiana and Mississippi 
combined. 

CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
AWARDED 37 EASTERN STATES 
Valuation $(000) 
6 Mos 6 Mos 
1947 1946 
321,176 $78, 200 
446,192 = 721,00 


buildings 
Buildings 
Science 


Commercial 
Manufacturing 
Educational & 
Buildings 
Hospitals & Institutions 
Public Buildings 
Religious 
Social «& 
Buildings 
Mise. Nonresidential 
Buildings 
Apartment 
Hotels & 


111,559 
55,219 
512 
i7,160 
Recreational 
59,904 
8.990 612 
Buildings 
Dormitories 377,183 
Total 942,814 
and 
Houses 
Other Shelter 


Sub- 


One- Two-Famils 


Total Building 2,634,533 
Heavy Engineering Work 858, 


Total Construction >, 492,645 


U. S. Figures 


The U. S. Bureau of 
tistics measures volume of building 
construction in urban areas. The Bu- 
reau reported that the dollar value of 
city building construction reached a 
17-year high in 1946. Permits issued 
(and Federal contracts awarded) for 
building construction in all urban 
places were valued at $4.7 billion, more 
than double the 1945 total and the 
greatest dollar volume reported since 
the 1920’s. In part this high level was 
due to high construction costs. 

The largest part of the gain over 
1945 was accounted for by residential 
construction, which from $769 
million to $2,442 million. Nonresiden- 


Labor Sta- 


rose 


tial building, although restricted by 
control orders, advanced 70 per cent to 
$1.5 billion; additions, alterations, and 
repairs only slightly to $765 
million. 

Federally financed construction, most 
of which was deferred early in the 
year to open the way for production 
of veterans’ homes, was held down to 
$381 million—less than a tenth of to- 
tal urban building valuations. Almost 
all Federal contracts awarded during 
the year for buildings within city 
limits were to provide temporary 
emergency housing for veterans. The 
rush to complete emergency dwellings 
for student veterans before the begin- 
ning of the college year caused con- 
tract awards for federally financed 
building in urban areas to reach a peak 
of $65 million in August. 

Throughout the war years, Califor- 
nia and Texas were among the five 
top-ranking’ states in number of urban 
dwellings for which permits were is- 
sued. California in 1946 led with 
close to 80,000 units, and Texas was 
next with nearly 50,000. 

For the first seven months of 1947, 
total construction expenditures 
amounted to $7.5 billion against $5.8 
billion for the corresponding period of 
1946. Privately financed new construc- 
tion registered a 28 per cent increase 
in the dollar volume of work put in 
place, resulting chiefly from a 57 per 
cent rise in expenditures for new non- 
farm housing. New nonresidential 
construction, on the other hand, was 
at practically the same dollar level for 
the two periods. 


rose 


Conservation and development work 
by the Federal Government, which al- 
most doubled in dollar volume between 
February and July, involved expendi- 
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CATALOG SERVICE 
for sellers and buyers in the BUILDING market 





Sweet's Catalog Service is a product information system for sellers and buyers in American industry. Its 






elements are (1) FILES of specially designed catalogs on the products of hundreds of companies having 
common markets, and (2) SELECTIVE DISTRIBUTION of these files to qualified buying factors. Reversing 
the procedure by which catalogs are distributed with the request that they be filed, the Sweet's system 








“pre-files” them before distribution. This simple and effective control assures their instant accessibility at all 






times in each recipient's office. 
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SWEET'S FILE, ENGINEERING 

















SWEET'S FILE, ARCHITECTURAL SWEET'S FILE for BUILDERS 
















These files, three of seven Sweet's Files (see opposite 
page), serve the building construction market as follows: 
































Sweet's File, Sweet's File | Sweet's File, 
Architectural for Builders | Engineering 
ee 
Commercial, educational, : peers ; - ; 
Seetlioutionnl unable calt Light structures princi- Industrial and industrial type 
> utionat, ’ ric. eli- B ‘ 
a a i aaa dae allt eal pally houses (less than buildings also publie works 
y ‘= ers é gious, recreational é esi- : ; 
. = mig $25.000). (not exclusively earth moving). 
constructors of dential buildings (except | ; : 





and 2-family houses less 
than $25,000). 








Firms of: Architects, Operative (speculative) Consulting Engineers 
Building Design Engineers, | Builders Heavy Engineering 


General Building Contractor Builders Contractors 


Buying factors! Contractors | Also: Industry and | tility 
Also: Federal, State. Muni- | Architects (light structures) | Construction Departments 


cipal and Corporation Ar- Federal. State. County and 





chitects and Engineers | Municipal engineers 






Distribution (Annual)* 15,000 files | 20.000 files | 10.000 files 
Issuance starts® December of previ . February of curre ~g December of previ “ar 
i i ecember Oo prev tous year j ebruary of curre nt year ecember o previous year 
. . 919 mfrs’ catalogs 207 mfrs’ catalogs | 312 mfrs’ catalogs 
Contents (current files) 7 1468 cataloe Mi | 33998 entails eit 9.532 catal anes 
(, 106 catalog pages %- Catalog pages | <0. Catalog pages 
1—Firms and individuals who receive these Sweet's Files 2—Following the initial distribution of each new issue to 
are selected according to specific minimum requirements as selected offices at the time of issuance, additional files are 
to type and volume of work handled. Data are obtained from forwarded throughout the ensuing year to newly qualified 
the Cumulative Activity Record maintained by Sweet's Dis- offices. 
tribution Department through the news gathering facilities 3—The time required for compilation and production necesst 
of F. \. Dodge Corporation of which Sweet's Catalog Service tates the settlement of catalog plans and the receipt of service 





is a division, orders well in advance of the issuance date. 








Printing specifications 


Catalog sizes — multiples of 4 pages (4, 8, 12, 16, ete.). 
Trim page size — 834 x II in. 

Stock — white coated. 

Typography — as desired. 

Cuts — client to supply. 120 screen recommended. 


PYO (Print-Your-Own) service 


Clients may. if they prefer, print their own catalogs and 
deliver them to Sweet's for filing and distribution. 
Special charges, lower than those for the complete serv- 
ice, apply to catalogs handled in this way. It is required 
that such catalogs be produced in accordance with 
Sweet's “Mechanical Specifications.” a copy of which 
is given to all PYO clients, and that copy and layout be 
submitted to Sweet's for checking before client orders 


cuts and before type is set. 


Pre-prints and reprints 


Indivicually bound copies of clients’ catalogs may be 
ordered at any time in advance of the issuance of the 
file in which they are to be distributed or not later than 6 
months after their appearance in such file unless covered 
by subsequent renewal contract. Charges on request. 


Pre-filing 

Catalogs in Sweet's are filed in sections according to 
products or uses of products, Catalogs within each sec- 
tion are filed alphabetically by manufacturers’ names. 


File-indexing 


Each manufacturer's catalog is numbered and indexed 
under (1) manufacturer's name, (2) products or serv- 
ices described or illustrated and (3) trade names. 


Charges 

Service charges on catalogs distributed in Sweet’s range 
between 8/10 and 3% cents (approx.) per catalog 
page per office, depending on the catalog’s size, use of 
color printing and distribution required, See listing 
under “Publications.” this section of Market Data 
Book. A charge scale will be sent on request. 


Sweet's charges include 


|) catalog design — or such assistance or supervision 
as may be desired: 

(2) catalog printing PYO service excepted; 

5) catalog filing and distribution; 

1) use of confidential distribution lists — excepting 
Sweet's File for Builders. 


Sweet's charges do not include 


phi tographs, drawings or cuts. These will be made, if 
desired, at client’s order at prevailing rates. For informa- 
tion and charges on special requirements (special stock, 
chi» work, varnished covers, ete.), communicate with 


) ° ’ . . . . t 
Printing Department, Sweet’s Catalog Service, New 


York office. 
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Comparison of Building Activity in 1947 with 1946 
37 Eastern States 
RESIDENTIAL BUILDING 
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tures of $182 million for the first seven 
months of 1947—69 per cent above the 
same period of 1946. At the same time, 
financing of educational facili- 
ties almost tripled, from $48 


million to $137 million. 


public 
rising 


Employment by construction . con- 
tractors totaled 1,817,000 in July, an 
increase of 55,000 workers over June, 
according to preliminary estimates of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. The in- 
was due to moderate seasonal 
employment on _ privately 


crease 
gains in 
financed residential and farm construc- 
tion (including new and repair work) 
and on public highway and conserva- 
tion and development work. Employ- 
ment exceeded the July, 1946, level 
by 190,000. 

Construction activity, as measured 
by the value of work put in place, rose 
seasonally 7 per cent during July to 
$1.3 billion, and was 16 per cent above 
the level of July, 1946. 
expenditures for con- 


Private new 
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struction and repair work reached an 
all-time high in July. Slightly more 
than a billion dollars was spent in this 
construction category, surpassing by 6 
per cent the previous peak established 
in August, 1946. Building and repair 
of nonfarm homes resulted in an in- 
crease of $36 million from June to the 
July figure of $478 million. The dol- 
lar volume of non-residential building 
and repair rose by $6 million to $318 
million, farm construction by $14 mil- 
lion to $118 million, and public utili- 
ties by $5 million to $122 million. 

Publicly financed construction ad- 
vanced 11 per cent over June to a to- 
tal of $289 million. 

It is now estimated that expendi- 
tures for all new construction during 
1947 will total approximately $12 bil- 
lion—22 per cent below the earlier es- 
timate of $15% billion, but over a fifth 
more than the amount spent in 1946. 

Employment by construction con- 
tractors is expected to reach a maxi- 
mum of about 2,000,000 workers early 
in the fall; 300,000 more than in May, 


and substantially better than 
year’s high. 

In March, 1947, average hourly 
on private 
reached $1.61 and a 4 per cent 
from February to March brought 
age weekly pay to $61.32. 

Among the major classes of 
struction, only public utility and 
and local public service projects 
cluding water and sewer works) 


expected to come up to previous 


pectations. Chief laggards wil 
residential and nonresidential buil 
Expenditures for these were re 
by over a fourth from earlier 
mates. The dollar volume of new 


ing is expected to be $4.3 billio 


stead of $6 billion and expenditur‘ 
all types of nonresidential bui! 
$3.6 billion instead of $5 billion. 


indicated that expenditures fo1 
commercjal part of nonresid: 
building—stores, restaurants, sé 
stations, warehouses, etc.—will 
farthest below expectations, 37 
cent. 
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Federal Home Loan Bank Administration 
I increases in building ma- uncertainty regarding markets, as in tial building are expected to drop some- 
ter more than any other factor, residential building, and because costs what below the level of last year, 
are responsible for the leveling off in appeared to have risen beyond the dic- mostly on account of the slump in com- 
construction activity. Late in 1946 it tates of good business, or authorized mercial work. Public construction ac- 
seemed reasonable to assume that the expenditures, as in _ nonresidential tivity will be over a third above last 
efficiencies resulting from improved building or public construction. year because expenditures for schools 
materials supply would largely offset Indications are, however, that the are expected to double, while outlays 
rise’ in materials prices and wages, cost spiral has now spent itself. It is for highway work will jump 75 per 
thus maintaining construction costs at expected that prices will be stabilized cent. Money spent for conservation 
abo. the then current level. Materials and decline sufficiently by the end of and development and for local public 
su] has continued to improve and the year to permit putting in place service projects will rise about 40 per 
average hourly earnings rose only 4 almost as much construction work per cent. Public housing activity is ex- 
per nt between last December and dollar as at the end of 1946. If this pected to decline by one-half this year 
thi pril, but materials prices shot up should be true, the 1947 anticipated because of completion of the tempor- 
13 cent. So sharp a rise in ma- physical volume of new construction ary re-use housing program. 
ter prices was not anticipated in in terms of 1939 prices, will, like dol- Control 
viev >of the 17 per cent jump between lar volume, be the greatest since 1942. ontrois F 
Oct and December, immediately The physical volume of new privately Most government controls over 
afte lecontrol. The unexpectedly high financed housing put in place will be building were ended June 30, 1947, 
con ction costs have retarded plans the highest since 1941. with the passage of the new housing 
or award of contracts for many In contrast, both the dollar and and rent control act. Any type of 
cons uction projects, both because of physical volume of private nonresiden- building may now be erected without 
IND. STRIAL MARKETING, October 25, 1947 lll 
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Mechanica! Requirements 
Width 


Dallas 4—J. Sanders, 
Beattie |—10388 Henry Bidg 
Ban Francisco ¢—800 
Les Angeles 14—680 W. 


American Builder 


Published by Simmons-Boardman Publi Com. 
105 W. Adams &t., Chicago 8, IIL, Bandas OTe. 


Rates effective July 1, 1946, issue. 

Card received April 29, 1946. 
Agency commission 15% on display space and coler 
only if bills are paid within 30 days. Cash discount 
2%-—-10 days from invoice date, 80 days net. 


General Advertising 


NOTE: These rates apply only to advertising in the 
General Section. For rates on advertising in the 
Dealer Distribution Section, which is included with 
the General Section in the edition distributed to 
retall lumber and building material dealers, see that 
listing utder Classification No. 83, Lumber. 

Per Insertion Rates 


1 ti. 8 tl. 6 ti. 12 tt. 

1 page 720.00 660.00 630.00 600.00 
2/3 page 480.00 440.00 420.00 400.00 
1/2 page 360.00 330.00 3815.00 3800.00 
1/3 page 240.00 220.00 210.00 200.00 
1/4 page 180.00 165.00 157.50 150.06 
1/6 page 120.00 110.00 105.00 100 00 
1/8 page 90.00 85.00 80.00 75.00 

Gusty Rates 

6 pages, per page ————— Cl 
12 pages, per page. P| 
18 pages, per page - no Ge 
24 pages, per page . 550.00 
56 pages, per page _. 540.00 
48 pages or more, per page 530.00 


COMBINATION RATE 

Where space is used in both the General Section and 
the Dealer Distribution Section, the rate earned in 
each section is determined by the total space used 
in both sections within one year—i.e., 12 pages used 
in each section earns the 24 page rate in each section. 
(See listing of Dealer Distribution Edition, Classifi- 
cation No, 


Covers 
lat cover = . Not sold 
2nd cover (12 times only—non-cancellable)...._.. 750.00 
Srd cover (12 times only—non-cancellable) 750.00 
4th cover Permanentiy reserved 


Biack, plus 1 standard color, per page, extra. 100.00 
Black, plus 2 standard colors, per page, extra 300.00 
Bieck, plus 3 standard colors, per page, extra 500.00 
Bleed borders, black only, extra —— 75.00 


Special Positions 


Specified positions, extra a 10% 
Island half pages not accepted. 


Bleed Pages 


Bleed border (minimum one page), extra. 10% 
Color bleed border (minimum one page), extra 15% 
Pilates should measure 8-3/8 inches by 11-1/2 inches. 
Trim size 8-1/4 inches by 11-1/4 inches. For bieed 
add 1/8 inch for trim on top, bottom and edge. 
Plates for double page spread 16-3/4 inches by 
1l-1/2 inehes. Important type or illustrations should 
be kept at least 3/8 inch within trim size and on 
gutter edge. 


Colors 


Standard colors: Persian orange, tulip red, 
green, yellow, blueprint or light biue, run 
of paper, per page, extra 100.00 
Other color specified by advertisers, rum of 
paper, when run in color form or forms, 


per page, extra 150.00 
Any color, specified position outside color form 
or forms, run of paper, per page, extra. 800.00 
Inserts 


Inserts supplied by advertiser, one side printed, 

extra .. 100.00 
Inserts supplied by advertiser, both sides printed, 
no extra charge above 2-page earned rate. 
Inserts supplied by advertisers must be printed 4-up, 
untrimmed, on stock not to exceed 25 x 88—80 Ib. 
Consult publisher tor amount required. 
Inserts printed by publisher. Rates on request. 


Classified and Reading Notilees 


Not accepted. 


Contract and Copy Requirements 


All advertising subject to publisher's approval and 
conditions. The publisher reserves the right on 90 
days notice to make such revisions in rates as may 
be necessitated by economic conditions If a rate 
revision is made under this clause, and is not ac- 
cepted by the advertiser, the latter may cancel his 
contract without short rate adjustment. 





Width Depth 
1 oe 10 qunam quae 
2/3 page... 4-1/3 10 gusuien 
1/2 page. 8-T/16 10 7 4-15/16 
1/8 page... 3-1/4 — 
1/4 pege..... 8-7/16 4-15/16 amu 
1/6 page... 9-1/4 4-16/16 qussenene 
1/8 page... 8-7/18 i 
Page is 2 columns, each column 8-7/16 inches wide, wide, 
or 2 columns, each column 2-1/4 inches wide. 


Meiftance 108 lu@ screen. Composition—no charge. 
Advertisements set and not used will be charged to 
advertiser. 

Mats and unmounted electrotypes not scceptable. 
Halftones and line cuts from photographs and draw- 
ings furnished at cost. 


Cuts, photographs, 1 drawings and reprints 
will be furnished at 
Issuance and Closing any 


Published monthly ; ers lst of publication —— 
reservations, position and color advertis jour ot of 


preceding month Copy should be fetet 10 
earlier to insure proofs. Previous advertisement may 
a——— ~~ Tow of 


Perwonnel 
Editor—Edward G. Garin. 
Business Manager—R. H. Morris. 


epresentatives 
New York 7—80 Chureh &t., Cortland 17-4901. 
Ann Arbor, Mich—1080 Stein Rosd. 
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If your market is in light building construction— 


homes, commercial or farm buildings—if you have 

products that can be used in mew construction, re- 
modeling, repairs or maintenance, you should have a copy of this 
new study, “The Light Construction Industry,” just compiled by 
AMERICAN BUILDER. 

The study defines in detail the light building industry —how, 
where, what and how much it buys. 

Here are authoritative tables giving the scope of the market. 

Here is information on buying practices that helps sharpen up 
sales plans and makes for effective advertising copy to interest 
builders and their suppliers. 

The channels of distribution are clearly charted together with 
all factors that influence buying of building materials, supplies 
and appliances. 

Here are the facts and figures that influence the selection of 
advertising medium to reach this thriving market. Here is how and 
why AMERICAN BUILDER can take you most directly to the largest 
group of builders and suppliers involved in the sale and use of 
products like yours. 

The study is just off the press with the latest available data. 


Reserve your copy now. 


CIRCULATION—A.B.C. 6-30-47 and excavating 9,203. Distributors: Retail «ds 
Established 1879. Single copy .35; per year 3.00. lumber, building materials and installed equ ent 
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Advertising agencies ’ 283 Architectural, architectural - engineering fir and 
Samples to prospective advertisers connie ——— li architects and architect-engineers in private | 6 
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realty ownership and management 410; res 
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Routh Atlantic 7013 Pacific States savings and loan associations 1,190. Go 4 
; - ~ on on : Federal 838; commissioned officers in armed . 
East North Central 21,374 Canada 116; state, county, ; O58 
— = . asa “ 2 4 \ y, township and district 2 
Fast South Central 2,166 ———_ cipal 249: foreign 148. Commercial and ind al 
West North Central 10,297 Miscellaneous organizations (including transportation and | ely 
BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS owned utility companies) 2,674; manufa f 
Contractors and builders Builders and contractors building products, equipment and constructior a 
specializing in residential or light commercial or light mem 1,460; producers of building and cons n 
industrial building 38,745; contractors specializing in materials (including cement, cement produc i, 
heavy building construction 273; contractors special- gravel and other aggregates, clay products 4 er 
izing in all types of heavy construction other than raw materials) 320; public libraries and prof al 
buildings 142; general contractors engaged in heavy clubs, societies ond trade associations 773; si 
construction of both buildings and other than build- ties, collegeg and schools, including professor n- 
ings, not specializing in either 676. Special trade structors and students 2,267; members of arme es 
contractors, contracting for only such parts of building (not classified above) 174; miscellaneous 1,2 ne 
construction as carpentry, masonry, plumbing, roofing, classified by business and industry 958 
heating, ventilating, electrical, painting, concreting Unpaid distribution (6 mos aver—not analyze! 31 
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When You Select a Medium to Reach the Building Indus- 
try, Consider . . . there is no larger or stronger group 
of volume buyers in the light construction industry than 


AMERICAN BUILDER’S 80,000 subscribers. 


Covering Every Vital Point-of-Sale 


To facilitate the movement of a building product through the 
established channels of distribution and to assure its applica- 
tion or use on a construction job, requires the approval of the 
primary factors who control buying at three strategic points 

the wholesaler’s warehouse, the retailer’s yard, and the point of 
application at the construction site ...Obviously, all three fac- 
tors must agree that the product is salable; that its performance 
is up to accepted standards. Any disagreement by any factor may 
mean “no sale” for the product... With strategic distribution of 
its circulation covering the primary factors—wholesalers, retail- 
ers, and builders—American Builder exerts a powerful influence 
over the entire range of movement of building products from the 


manufacturers’ plants to final application or sale. 
Send for the New Analysis of the 
Light Building Construction Industry 


See the facts and figures for yourself. This is the first time in 
30 years anyone has compiled so complete and authoritative 
analysis of the industry. In view of today’s building situation, 


you will want a copy now. 


IMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION 
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EST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3,1LL. - 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 





Such Readership Must Be Earned 


Here is a summary of editorial features which 
have proven of the most interest to Ameri- 
can Builder’s subscribers: 


PLANNING 
a. Gate-fold design and blue prints 
b. Construction detail plates 
c. Short cuts in work layout 


CONSTRUCTION 
a. Home Building operation stories 
b. Commercial building operation stories 
c. Farm building operation stories 
d. Power equipment stories 


DISTRIBUTION 


a. Yard and warehouse stories 
b. Distribution channel stories 


SPECIAL NEWS 
a. Exclusive official news of National 
Association of Home Builders and 
affiliated groups 
b. Monthly report on the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association, state and 
regional affiliates. 
DEPARTMENTS 
a. What's New 
b. Catalog Review 
c. Personal News 
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25- 49 INCREASE 
BE 50% on more | P 
Rat 

SOURCE: Dept. of Commerce FEOERAL enones An LOAD emeUnanen sORPenannen 
permits of any kind, except in the Los Angeles was the leading city in Mississippi .............. 129,492 4,046 
men af aie i carl 1 rw buildi a eee : 1946 POMRSOUTE 20. ccccccccccsec 344,384 10,105 
case of amusement and recreational urban building construction in 1946, Montana -.::............ 66.611 2,719 
structures. according to the Bureau of Labor Sta- a Serrerrr rr tt rr ae 4,997 

No restrictions remain on size or ex- tistics. It was followed in the order en eteshien .. 39.655 1,241 
pense of any permitted structure, given by New York City, Washington, New Jersey ............. 119,143 4,19% 

} P he > bui ler P D ’ ant |. hil ] . BE BEOMEOD ccccccoceses 28,253 1,765 
other than those built under old au- . C., Detroit, Chicago, Philadelphia, New York ......°°°° 2.2: 538 657 14.276 
thorizations. The veterans’ housing Seattle, Long Beach, Portland, Ore., North Carolina ......... 247,819 7,285 

7" tcially dead a “at and Cleveland North Dakota .......... 140,314 3,14: 

program is officially dead, except that an eveland. | eile caine 624.873 13.354 
outstanding ratings must be honored. Gutahomea iad eueks Bevis 16}.516 6.831 
No more guaranteed markets will be Pa@pm Buildings Pennsylvania ........... 500.862 12.374 
provided for houses and new mate- Rhode Island ......+.++. 14,501 516 
rials, but contracts already made will The 1940 Census of Agriculture re- oo eens seoseeses Saba S141 
be carried out by RFC. ported that buildings on the country’s ‘Tennessee teseeeeees 213,945 6,682 

Veterans stil] have a 30-day priority 6,096,789 farms were worth $10,405 Bae <oeseees eens een ; pt aS 77 
on all housing built for sale or rental, million, and that to repair or add to Vermont ......... sigue an 906.384 1,830 
however, and it is illegal to give non- these structures farmers spent $305,- Weehinaton Mipeeeste;p She at eae 4 72 
veterans lower sales or rental prices 650,000 for building materials in 1939. West Virginia etecescces es. 2,789 

P atars . cant WEROGREER wccccccccccece 592.489 14,331 
than veterans. These totals were divided as follows \Wooming ...0. 2221220. 29.335 1532 


Practical Builder gave this list of 
leading states in value of private new 
construction in 1946: 


Value of 
$( 000) Total 
California 1.180.200 15.0 
Texas 551,600 7.0 
New York 525.400 7 
Ohio 514.400 6.5 
Illinois 149,400 7 
Michigan 387.200 49 
Pennsylvania $79,600 1.8 
New Jerse 279.800 . 6 
Indiana "56.500 7 
Massachusett 202 800 2 6 
Wisconsin 171,900 2 
Washington 170.500 » 
Minnesota 168,600 91 
Virginia 167,800 21 
Missouri 159,800 20 
Maryland 154,800 20 
Tennessee 145,500 1.4 
Georgia 144.300 1.8 
Total 6,010,200 76.0 
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by states: 


Cost of 
Value of Bidg. 

Bldgs. Materials 

$(000) 

\ ra aaiawee 117,347 3,462 
Ph) -casevenidsoeewnes 23,091 1,309 
| ‘ 116,314 4,187 
California .. te . 380,363 14,22 
tolorade - . 84,847 20 
Cormeetic ut ee 3,810 
lel’ ure 28,060 662 
Plorida 68,211 2,911 
+ leeeracdaa 160,521 5,434 
OS eee 2,847 
ON RF LF? 640,151 19,249 
Indiana . nboneeess ends 423,701 11,750 
lowa TUTTUTTITT TTL 794,902 24,115 
I at. as Se 5,962 
PORIMPRD cccccccccceeces 256,382 8,053 
enuisinna ... ast aed 91,394 3,646 
DE . cn cdeeseeeecesesees 67,965 1,829 
Eee eee 129,282 3,203 
Massachusetts .........- 120,782 3,587 
Dc ssnecédaduaawas 454,450 13,426 


slr AAs 545.657 15,402 


S.thmesola ... 


There were about 6,800,000 dwellings 
and 45,000,000 service buildings on 
farms in 1940. Farm income in 1946 
exceeded $25 billion, giving farmers 
ample funds with which to construct 
new buildings. 


Trade Factors 


Construction of any type of bui!|ing 
is possible only because of the exis‘ °nce 
of a large number of specialists of dif- 
ferent kinds, each highly skilled i» his 
own field, and each making va!:sble 
contributions to the composite r: “ult. 
The building factor who may ex: “!s¢ 
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TOTAL CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
AWARDED 37 EASTERN STATES 
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F. W. Dodge Corporation 
control of the selection of materials } employed in the architectural depart- 
renitecis : 
and equipment may appear under any oe a oe of industrial and commercial or 
one these vocational classifications: ee ~ ; . ee ganizations and in the architectural de- 
He may be an architect Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, the Philip- as 
ect, contractor- cen indk Wiaatin Wlae tenn, Manin anaes partments of federal, state and munici- 
a aS g 1 > ave is 11) ° . 
build«r, sub-contractor, realtor, finane- P!N€S &™ rer atliggee <5 eon “6 pal governments, and in architectural 
ing maint met lating the practice of architecture. The 1 
enance organization, or a eneentions ase Kanees Navaie. Mow departments of contractors, realtors, 
lum and building materials dealer. °*“*! eee og es ae developers, financial institutions and 


Ey:ended studies of ways in which 
build ag specifications are prepared, 
and » ays in which materials and equip- 
men’ .re selected, indicate that the buy- 
ing tor in control of building jobs 
vary argely according to the nature 
of t. project, its size or value, and 
other conditions. Each type of build- 
ing fessional has a definite place in 
the > -ture and deserves attention. 


Hampshire, Vermont and Wyoming. 

The National Council of Architects 
Registration Board estimates the num- 
ber of registered architects in the U. S. 
at 15,000. 

The number of individual architects, 
architectural draftsmen and designers 
is somewhere between 20,000 and 21,00v. 
Most are associated with some 7,000 
architectural firms, although several 
thousand draftsmen and designers art 
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railroads. 


The function of the architect is broad. 
He designs the structure, both from the 
engineering and decorative standpoints, 
writes specifications and also passes 
upon contract awards as advisor to the 
owner. He supervises construction and 
in many cases interior decoration and 
specifies materials, actual or with an 
“or equal” clause. 
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BUILDING SYPPLY NEWS 


BSN Dealer Is Big Buyer of Big Market 


The building material dealer is the volume-buyer of 
this huge multi-billion dollar building market. He handles 
and sells ALL types of building materials and special- 
ties; lumber, brick, cement, masonry material, roofing, 
builder's hardware, paint, home appliances, insulation, 
millwork, plumbing, heating and electrical equipment, etc. 





35N Dealer Is Also a Builder 


- ha = 


Relying on our services (including pron | books, sales manuals and general informative 
material) a large number—15 to 20% —engage in actual building operations. They 
build homes, farm structures, and do considerable remodeling. Many pre-fabricate 
homes and buildings. They also counsel prospective home owners, furnishing plans, 
ideas, and recommending products for better building. 


{- 


Because the BSN dealer acts as salesmanager for contractors and builders in his 
locality, he naturally has first call on their patronage. 


&: 


aaa sale - , 
20,000 Circulation Covers ‘‘Top Ha 


63% of the dealers do 85% of the total year's business in the lumber and building 
materials field (U.S. Census at Business). BSN circulation is concentrated in this “choice” 
market—4 out of 5 copies go to high-rated dealers because of its editorial selection. 


The test of real, RESULT-ful circulation is not how numerically “big” it is—rather, how 
“actively interested” is its readership in the publication. It is this type of circulation 
" ic, 8 . that “pays off” for the manufacturer. 
WUGTITV vidg rinmac i ; : ‘ ‘ 

. wees 5 wy = BSN's circulation is sound-and-solid . . . built step-by-step over 31 years. It is not the 
result of quick promotional spurts, special price inducements, high-pressure methods, 
or other artificial factors that tend to increase circulation numerically, but result in 
inactive readership. Its circulation policy is—“Same Price to All.” 


meee 


lighest Adv tising Rate Highest Ad tising Volun 


BSN's “how-to-sell-more” editorial formula increases dealers’ buy-ability. Because of 
its editorial “know-how” BSN has attracted only the most progressive readers— 
thereby insuring readership of value to its advertisers. 


2 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


(© 


Over 70,000 Extra Reader 

Advertisement in BSN 

Dealers and wholesalers READ and then ROUTE their copies of 
BSN to key employees—management, sales, office and yard—a 


“plus” readership of more than 70,000 copies (established by 
survey). 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


5 SO. WABASH AVE. 


Publishers to the Building Industry CHICAGO 3, ILL 


a g 
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$5 Billion of the Building Market can 
| be Reached On!) by PB!... The Builder 
| is ‘“‘Consumer” of a $9 Billion Market 


PB’s “exclusive” readership is so large that (as proved 
by survey) $5 billion of the building market—a total 
of more than one-half—can be reached only through 
PB. In 1946 PB readers spent 6 billion dollars in construction and in 1947 they 
expect to spend nearly 9 billions—proof of a big, buying-active market. 


) OOO Distribution Includes More Builder 


tl a other Building Paper! 


More builders pay to read PB than any other paper! In addition, each copy of PB is 
read by 2.4 extra readers—giving advertisers a “plus” readership of over 160,000. 
The contractor-builder is the “man-who-buys” of the industry. He controls purchases, 
determines specifications, installs or applies 90% of the products used to build, 
remodel, repair, or maintain residential, commercial, religious, educational, factory 
and light-load buildings. 

The PB builder-reader is a “top quality” consumer, buying largest amount of products. 
in 1946, the average volume of PB’s contractor-builder subscriber totalled $134,555 
—a new “high” in the industry. In 1947, the expected building total (established by 
survey) is $186,536 per subscriber. 


Modern Page Size G! Best 

PB's large page size has many advantages for both its readers and advertisers. It 
means the editors have available large areas, when needed, to present in detailed 
and integrated manner those stories that require more, or lengthier, illustrations or 
drawings, etc. At the same time advertisers are always sure that their message is 
adjacent to editorial material. 

PB's large page and make-up give values to advertisers found in no other building 
magazine. In PB, for example, there are no “masses” of 60, 70 or 80 pages of 
solid advertising grouped in any one spot in the book. Experienced advertising 
buyers, experts in publication make-up, have lauded PB’s modern make-up for its 
advertising “exposure” and the lanes of editorial traffic that help stop a reader. 


To-Do-!It” Articles Assure Constant Reader Interest 
PB's editorial formula is based on the fact that the primary interest of the builder 
lies in building methods—how to put building products together better, faster and 
cheaper. PB makes full use of graphs, blueprints and pictures to provide its builder 
audience with authentic and complete “know-how” on building techniques. 90% of 
the readers save copies of PB for future reference. 


PI idependent 


It is not an official organ of, nor affiliated with any association or building group. 
It is this editorial independence that allows our editors to print everything that is 
good for the reader. Their implicit confidence in our editorial integrity is partly 
responsible for the most loyal and intensive readership enjoyed in this field, and the 
300 voluntary, unsolicited subscriptions received each month by mail. 

PB's public relations program, participated in by hundreds of newspapers and radio 
stations has won for the magazine the reputation of “Champion of Industry.” It has 
also made PB the most widely quoted of building magazines. 
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! WHY ARE PAPERS 
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To achieve maximum sales, the manu- 
facturer must sell both the Dealer and 
the Builder on the merits of his product. 


The Dealer must be informed of the 

| “fast turnover” possibilities of the prod- 

uct—its outstanding merchandising fea- 

tures, what sales-helps the manufacturer 

can offer him, how he can profit most, 

etc. In fact, he wants all the information 

| a retail merchant needs to know about 
|? product. 


I The Builder, on the other hand, is 
interested in USE—how the product can 
| fit into his job better, faster, more 
economically. Hence he must know the 
, ovens properties of the product— 
where to use it, how to apply it to the 
job—what it will save in installation 
| cost and how it works better than com- 
| petitive products. 


| Just as it would be impossible to edit 
a magazine to properly cover the 
| specialized wants and needs of these 
two fields—in view of their divergent, 
often opposed interests—so, also, it is 
impossible for the advertiser to cover 
BOTH these big markets through a 
| single publication. It is essential to 
address specific messages to each to 
| make the most sales. 


| In BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, edited 
| 100% for the building material dealer, 
you can deliver a sales message that 
will talk about your product 100% in 
terms of the DEALER'S interest in selling it. 


| And, in PRACTICAL BUILDER, edited 
100% for the builder, you can direct 
your message to the builder in terms of 

| his interest In buying and installing your 
product. 


In PB and im BSN there is no split 
reader interest—no divided interest in 
| your advertising message. 


| Send for booklets and research data 
| interpreting the light construction market for 
your products, including: (1) The Unpreju- 
diced Story of the Builders’ Function in the 
| Light Construction Market; (2) Practical 
| Builder Readership Survey; (3) How to Dis- 
| play and Merchandise Traffic Builders; 
(4) A New Face on Main Street; (5) How 
| to Sell the Building Industry through the 
| Wholesaler-Distributor, and many others. 
LJ 
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Ordinarily, the important construc- 
tion job starts with the commission of 
the architect to prepare plans. He is 
usually selected very much as a lawyer 
or doctor is selected, because of his past 
record and his fitness to do the par- 
ticular job in hand. 

After plans and specifications have 
been completed and approved by the 
owner, they are submitted to contrac- 
tors for bids, to be received before and 
opened at a stated time. Sometimes the 
contractors invited to bid are limited to 
those with whose work the architect is 
familiar. In public projects, competi- 
tion usually is open. 

Contracts generally may be let in two 
ways. A general contractor, who under- 
takes responsibility for the erection 
and equipment of the entire structure 
is chosen, or separate contracts are let 
for the various parts of the work. In 
the first case, the general contractor 
sublets portions of the work to sub-con- 
tractors, such as those doing excavat- 
ing, foundations, installation of plumb- 
ing, heating, electrical and woodwork. 

Less frequently, when the owner or 
architect wants to dispense with a gen- 
eral contractor on small work, the 
architect gets bids from sub-contractors 
on the various parts of the work and 
supervises erection of the building. 

In designing and equipping high class 
residences, clubs, motion picture thea- 
ters and apartment buildings, the archi- 
tect performs the additional service of 
selecting furniture and furnishings in 
the interest of harmony throughout. 

Aside from purely professional work 
for the owner, the architect may swing 
to the business side by promoting and 
financing buildings, working in conjunc- 
tion with the real estate operator and 
others. 

Special display rooms in leading cen- 
ters are maintained by some manufac- 
turers and their agents. New materials 
are exhibited and architects as well as 
owners visit the displays as a step in 
selecting building materials and equip- 
ment. 

The architect’s remuneration is on a 
fee basis. The usual charge is six per 
cent of the entire cost of the project, 
payable half at the time plans are com- 
pleted and contracts awarded and the 
remainder in installments until the 
building is completed. 

This charge is based on structures 
of conventional character and it may 
be different for structures requiring 
special and prolonged study in their 
design or detail; for certain types of 
work essentially repetitive in char- 
acter; or for special services. 


In small work, when the architect's 
office is at a considerable distance from 
the building, supervision is often con- 
ducted by a local architect who keeps 
in close touch with the architect who 
makes the designs, but it is customary 
to employ some efficient supervisor to 
represent the owner and his interests. 
There are minimum fees recommended 
for this type of service by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. 
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Builders and Building Contractors, 1939 








Bullders Building Contracto s 
Value of Value o 
No. Work $(€90) No. 
I 005 Sk Sach erie hd pits Rmlaretinatinitis basin 28 821 282 
a fn iia laid lh a i hard hei ini hak mites 22 287 268 
IN, -chiatha iene a ting wgeslita Bias anki tT t 201° 
DE + tnncecunabinenen ak abeebeaes 688 12 134 5,235 
IE ag cea diets eneaktandieaemws 50 817 325 
DD dcevtsddsrucancsseesdase 132 3,081 685 
DE pieeeterke tebe eanendewanin 26 786 12 
District of Columbia ...........0.....:. 85 6,975 149 
Dé t Neen ciievedntSee'eaeubineob dues 95 2,564 658 
DE "Giud ahdauh uted avn wendewne kunt 38 7179 415 
Dt duvbdé<webtedagaakuawendendneltadds t t 172° 
Dt ttAenanebnite wedkadhetéhowaednnee t tT 1,473° 
Indiana adn dtdeaeene 60 1,383 713 
DT Seve vl an pbeebh dd caries oeteaene es t t 576° 
Kansas nie eens eed beeen eek ainte 41 990 357 
DP, picneusddddkeuudeeavabhawairs t t 405° 
Dt) cccnbtbindndie Sensennurdested t t 331° 
DT hed btinenndy cilbhetadhbteraeasiedk oun t t 179° 
Maryland ........ partes She heneeee ih 153 5,753 443 
rere 140 2,831 $39 
ET Sein wade ona akendeian 212 6,652 1,12 
een ccou tens eas denedeae 59 1,641 744 
PE 6istanénedie ye ebebesd hha wns t t 205° 
CE, Wdin nese ch eee bdetenneet 143 3,895 665 
TTT TTT TTT Tee t t 134° 
Dh, ciiceabendedoivenadaeneveninn 10 180 201 
DE Schicespenddeceedsetsreeddedenes t t 56° 
POG MID acccccccccccccesvesece t t 120 
Dt CE iiecenthoenv9sseesenawannnn 117 6,281 §89 
DE ED wectaccsescceeceveseesesen 6 328 130 
SE Ms pene cae asebes eeeeedeenedes@ 270 13,960 2,193 
SD. 9.06008006600s6s 00600008 31 644 582 
DGD MEIOOD. ceccceccccccecececoseces t t 65° 
tt orth kbeheessé+es0s0debebeseheeoes 151 4,338 1,479 
CREE, cobecnceccensoeseséensesooees 72 3,507 270 
QROMBOR ccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccces t t 378° 
PORMGTIVOMER cocccccccccccccccccccccese 173 8,931 1,719 
PEO PME ccccccccccccccececocssses 33 498 276 
South Carolina ..cccccccccccccccccsces 2 312 191 
TOE TIGGER, ccc cccccccecccssocescece tT t 95 
PE |. cicteceseeeeeseeeere ciate 55 1,125 337 
PE nn cn cageeshdeackebetbeeeeanecends 201 4,612 1,642 
DE accvbeneceésbaddénbucseseceseeesvesey 30 775 168 
VEFMONt ..cccccccccccccccecccseccseces t t 93° 
VirwiMie .ncccccccccccccccccscececssces 124 5,452 615 
Washington .......ccece sccccccccceces 133 1,703 923 
West Virginia ......0.5 ces cccccccces 17 484 211 
errr ee t t 818° 
WYOMING .... cee ccceccscccreccesereces t t 90 
Ti gcc cedecesthdéviebisenchuaceqseas 3,706 109,190 29,640 
+Withheld to avoid disclosure. *includes builders. 
—Bureau of the Census 
*1 J: Besides carpentry and concreting, 
ontractors ; 
Building Cc the more important sub-contracting 


Building contractors may be divided 
into two general divisions: (1) those 
who do light-load-bearing building, and 
(2) those who do heavy construction 
work. The work of these groups dif- 
fers essentially according to the size 
of the project and the fact that the 
latter usually is characterized further 
by the use of fabricated steel work. 


The 1939 Census of Business re- 
ported 413 distributors of contractors’ 
equipment and supplies, with sales of 
$98,392,000. There were 252 such 
establishments in 1929, with sales of 
$56,171,000. Average sales per estab- 
lishment rose from $222,901 in 1929 to 
$238,237 in 1939. The number of em- 
ployes rose from 2,352 to 5,152 and the 
payroll from $5,273,000 to $10,758,000 


Carpentry and masonry work usually 
is done by the general contractor, who 
sublets specialized work. He is usually 
under bond to complete the contract and 
furnish perfect material and workman- 
ship. Occasionally he also assumes the 
financing of large building enterprises, 
such as hotels and office buildings cost- 
ing millions of dollars. 

The general contractor, whether he 
receives a contract from the owner di- 
rect, an architect, or promotes his own 
building enterprise, is the purchaser of 
building materials, equipment and sup- 
plies. 
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trades are electrical, elevator construc- 
tion, heating and piping, painting and 
decorating, glass and glazing, pipe cov- 
ering, plastering, plumbing, roofing, 
sheet metal work, steel erection, stone 
work, marble and tiling and ornamental 
iron work. Materials supplied by sub- 
contractors are subject to specification 
requirements, and are, in effect, ac- 
cepted by joint approval of architect or 
engineer and general building contrac- 
tor. 


In the field of home building the con- 
tractor is compelled to exercise the 
design and specifying function alopg 
with construction, because almost ~34 
per cent of all the homes built are 
valued at $6,000 or less, according to 
Practical Builder. 

The house costing $6,000 or less is 
too small to support the cost of inde- 
pendent professional services, such 
services being rendered by the builcer, 
the publication said. In some cases, of 
course, builders employ architects 4s 
salaried members of their staffs. 


Building Professionals 


Importance of building professi: ‘als 
as a marketing factor is stresse by 


American Builder, which points out 
that on practically every bui: ing 
project a professional advisor of «»mé 
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Voice of the 


THE ROOFING, SIDING AND INSULATION INDUSTRY 


lf we use the word “WEATHERPROOFER" we get a term more accurately descriptive 
of the modern roofer, who seals buildings against the insidious attacks of moisture and of 
heat and cold. It is a combination business involving roofing, the waterproofing of walls 
and foundations, the application of new siding materials over weathered siding, installation 
of storm windows, sheet metal work, some remodelling and the application of rigid, fill and 
blanket types of insulation. 


There are some 25,000 contractors in the field who employ around 72,000 mechanics, 
of whom 14,000 do new and industrial work, while the balance are employed on residential 
repair, remodelling and maintenance. The asphalt and tarred roofing products part of the 
industry alone recorded a $150,000,000 volume in 1939 according to Bureau of Census 
figures, and today are closer to one third of a billion dollars out of a total roofing, siding 
and insulation volume of a half-billion dollars. 


THE OWNER-SUBSCRIBER-READERS OF THE UNITED ROOFER 


The UNITED ROOFER is owned by the members of the UNITED ROOFING CON- 
TRACTORS' ASSOCIATION, an international contractors’ Association with members in the 
U. S. and Canada. It was founded in 1886 by Samuel D. Warren, originator of built-up 
roofing; Major Samuel D. Barrett, coal tar pitch pioneer manufacturer and H. M. Reynolds, 
inventor of the asphalt shingle—a product which has had the fastest development in volume 
of any roofing material in history. Four thousand copies are distributed monthly—approxi- 
mately 3,300 to subscribers and the balance rotated to cover every roofing contractor in the 
U. S. and Canada. 





Roofing Industry 











EDITORIAL AUTHORITY 


James McCawley, Editor of the UNITED 
ROOFER, was a roofing contractor previous to 
assuming the editorship of the magazine. Recog- 
nized by the U. S. Government as a construction 
expert, he spent part of two war years in Britain, 
conducting research into the effect of bomb and 
bomb blast on construction materials. He is the 
author of ''Roofing—the Encyclopedia of Shelter," 
which has been distributed by sale in 18 countries 
in four continents. 





questions, 


Agency Commission 15%. 


UNITED ROOFER 


Telephone Harrison 5987 


fhe UNITED ROOFER 
has attacked abuses in- 
side and outside the 
‘odustry and has 
earned the respect of 
© | sections of the in- 
c ustry, Better Business 
Eusreaus and Govern- 
r ent Agencies. 


EDITORIAL CONTENT 


Editorially the UNITED ROOFER has done an 
outstanding job, as is evidenced by demands 
made upon the magazine for reprints of articles 
and special issues. Each year a number of specia| 
issues on industry subjects are published—the re- 
sult of months of research. This is in addition to 
the Convention Issue published in January, 1948, 
which describes the 6/lst Annual Convention and 
Exhibit of the UNITED ROOFING CONTRAC- 
— at Detroit, January 19, 20, 
I, 2 


The UNITED ROOFER maintains for the benefit of subscribers 
an INFORMATION and RESEARCH BUREAU which answers 
thousands of queries each year on the manufacture, distribu- 
tion, sale, application and estimating of roofing, siding and 
insulation products as well as legal, business and general 


| The Paraffine Companies, 








Some 
UNITED ROOFER 
advertisers 


Barrett Div., Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp. 

Bird & Son, Inc. 

United States Gypsum Co., 

Insulite Div. Minnesota & 
Ontario Paper Co. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corp. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Johns-Manville 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp. 
Koppers Company, Inc. 
The Philip Carey Mfg. Co. 
Certain-Teed Products Corp. 
Reilly Tar & Chemical Corp. 
The Ruberoid Co. 
Aluminum Co. of America 


Inc. 
The Texas Co. 
United Cork Companies 
A. C. Horn Co. 
Nichols Wire & Steel Co. 
Ford Roofing Products Co. 
The Flintkote Co. 
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For rate card and other details contact 


431 S. DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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HISTORY AND PURPOSE 

Established in 1920 as Pencil Points PRO- 
GRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE is published for 
those men in the architectural profession who 
are responsible for the selection, specification 
and use of building products, materials and 
equipment. The major purpose of this maga- 
zine is to show how the intelligent use of 
building products, materials and equipment 
contributes to progress in architecture, to em- 
phasize the urgent need of keeping informed 
on building product development and uses 

to provide this information. 


EDITORIAL CHARACTER 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE is a FACT 
publication. Building presentations (60%) are 
largely dramatic photographs and _illustra- 
tions, with text explaining how the design 
and function has been affected by the prod- 
ucts used. Technical articles (30°) on the use 
of building materials, mechanical equipment 
and other products are by recognized authori- 
ties. Other material of professional interest 
10 includes NEWS, READER-VIEWS, editors’ 
comments, etc. The use of the type and 
amount of material and how it is presented 
is guided by.continuing reader-research con- 
ducted by Reinhold Research Division. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


THOMAS H. CREIGHTON, 
A.LA., Editor. A.B. Har- 
vard. Private practice. 
Author: “Planning to 
Build.” Architectural 
League. 


GEORGE A. SANDERSON, 
Feature Editor. A.B. Yale. 
B.S. Arch. Mass. Inst. 
Tech. Private practice. 
Editorial staff: News- 
week, Sunset, Architec- 
tural Record. Architec- 
tectural League. 

FRANK G. LOPEZ, Technical Editor. Cornell 
University, College of Architecture. Editorial 
staff, American Architect, Architectural Record. 
Architectural Leaque. 

ELMER BENNETT, Architectural Illustrator. Of- 
fice of James Gamble Rogers, N. Y. C.; Pro- 
duction illustration, The Sperry Corp. 
CHARLES MAGRUDER, Managing Editor. B.S. 
Arch. University of Florida. Feature editor 
Tampa Daily Times. 


CIRCULATION 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE’S net paid sub- 


scribers June 30, 1947, were as follows: 
Architects : 5 9,547 
De ers: including 

Chief Draftsmen 

c f Designers 

4 gners 

Draftsmen 

> fication Writers 

J -aptains 

yistered Architects 2,761 
Dr en 3,231 

| Professional Architectural 15,539 
En. ers (incl. Civil, Mechanical, 

3 ical, and all others) 3,268 
_Total Professional ........... 18,807 
The lowing table includes all classifications 
of ders by the Business and Industry 
Cla ations indicated. Subscribers in: 

Pris Architectural and or Engineer- 

t rms 13,179 
Cor ting and or Building firms 2,100 
Gor ment Departments (Federal, 

st County, Municipal) 2,117 
Ind al, Commercial and Manufactur- 

ir ompanies 2,612 
Arc tural Schools and Colleges. . 3,734 
Mer rs of Armed Forces, Miscellan- 

e etc. 1,898 

teh ae ion 25,640 





A concise story on 


PROGRESSIVE @® 
ARCHITECTURE ® 


and the 15 Billion Dollar Market it serves 


MARKET AND COVERAGE 


The market reached by PROGRESSIVE ARCHI- 
TECTURE comprises some 19,000 architects, 
designers, draftsmen and engineers who di- 
rectly control product specifications on 92% 
of all new non-residential construction and 
63% of all new residential and housing con- 
struction. (Details on request. ) 


READER RESPONSE 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE produces the 
largest response to technical literature re 
views in this field. Inquiries for the following 
classes of materials, products and equipment 
have been turned over to manufacturers dur- 
ing the 24 month period ending Sept. 15, 
1947, as follows: 

PRODUCT CLASSIFICATIONS 


Builders Hardware 2,342 
Drafting Room Equipment 2,386 
Paints and Varnishes 2,388 
Kitchen and Laundry Equipment 2,415 
Plastics 2,477 
Roofing 2,749 
Lumber and Plywood 3,481 
Electrical Products 5,562 
Structural Systems 5,590 
Flooring Products nan 5,627 
Glass 6,613 
Cement, Tile and Brick 7,146 
Metal and Metal Specialties 7,219 
Lighting and Fixtures 8,141 
Insulating and Acoustical 8,516 
Windows and Doors 10,223 

Heating, Plumbing and Air Condition- 
ing : ... 16,421 
Miscellaneous 5,462 
104,758 

ANALYSIS OF INQUIRIES: 

Architects 43.2%, 
Designers 21.4% 
Draftsmen 15.1% 
Engineers 15.6%, 
Others 4.7%, 
100.0% 


Send for case history reports and results from 
product advertising. 


ADVERTISING VOLUME 


From October, 1946, through September, 1947, 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE carried 1,065 
pages of paid advertising representing every 
major classification of building product mate- 
rial and equipment in the field. Advertisers 
invested $367,079.00 in this publication during 
this period. 


RATES 


The following rates are in effect September 
15, 1947, but subject to change without notice: 


1 3 6 9 12 


Page time times times times times 

as 1 $400 | $375 | $350 | $340 | $325 
24 | 295| 285| 275| 265 255 
Island 12 “260 | 245| 230! 220) 210 
ly 215 205| 195| 185) 175 

Vy 155| 150, 145) 140| 135 

Vy 110! 105| 100° 95! 90 


Color rates, special positions and mechanical 
data upon request. 


SERVICE TO ADVERTISERS 


At nominal cost we offer a mailing service to 
advertisers for their direct mail promotion to 
architects and or architectural firms. 


ADVERTISERS AND READERS SAY: 


“Your distinctive 
treatment of con- 
temporary design 
problems and the 
volume and variety 
of your useful prod- 
uct data make PRO- 
GRESSIVE ARCHI- 
TECTURE an essen- 
tial tool in creating 
ideas.” 





~ — 
Lawrence B. Perkins, A.1.A., 
and Philip Will, Jr., A.LA., 
of Perkins and Will, Architects- 
Engineers, Chicago. 


‘Johns - Manville has 
long used PROGRES- 
SIVE ARCHITECTURE 
Your formula of pre- 
senting helpful design 
data increases its value 
as an advertising me- 
dium.” 


Reginald L. Johnson, 
Senior Advertising 
Manager, Johns-Manville 
New York City. 





“PROGRESSIVE ARCHI- 
TECTURE was chosen 
to help us do the job 
because our checked 
results have proved 
that architects rely on 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHI- 
TECTURE for informa- 
tive data on new 
equipment and mate- 
rials."’ 





Hugh Allan, V.P., Rotary Lift 
Company, Memphis, Tennessee. 





“Because of valuable product and material 
data, we find PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 
a practical and stimulating tool with which 
{0 WOrk. Fred N. Severud, 
Consulting Engineer, 
New York City. 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 
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kind stands between the distributor and 
ultimate owner. On speculative projects 
a professional builder is the “con- 
sumer” who offers the ultimate owner a 
complete building that necessarily is 
accepted without change. On other 
projects a building professional either 
writes the specifications or strongly in- 
fluences choices of materials and equip- 
ment because of his long experience 
and superior knowledge of the field. 


In cities and metropolitan areas 50 
per cent of the new houses may be built 
on speculation, says American Builder. 
In smaller cities and towns the percent- 
age of speculative projects is much less. 
A nation-wide survey among active 
building men in cities and towns of all 
sizes indicates that nearly one-third of 
their residential work is speculative. 
Estimates as to the number of specula- 
tive builders are hard to obtain, due to 
the fact that many who build on con- 
tract for individual owners frequently 
enter the speculative field and build a 
few houses for sale when they feel con- 
ditions are right. 


Retail lumber and building material 
dealers, in addition to serving as the 
principal distributor of building prod- 
ucts, states American Builder, in recent 
years have become “consumers.” It is 
estimated that between 4,500 and 5,000 
of the nation’s 22,000 dealers now are 
building houses, either for sale, as con- 
tractors, or are “steering’’ house jobs 
from behind the scenes by providing 
plans and other services. An even 
larger number do “unit selling” of 
modernization work, and in many cases 
handle financing or may serve as gen- 
eral contractors. 


Real Estate 


Figures quoted for the number of 
real estate firms in the United States 
vary greatly. From the number of 
real estate licenses (in states having 
license laws) it is estimated by the 
National Real Estate Juurnal that there 
are more than 200,000 people engaged 
in the business. Many are associated 
with real estate organizations, but the 
number includes many free-lance or 
part-time brokers, even attorneys li- 
censed to accept commissions. Other 
estimates indicate that only 40,000 have 
business telephones. 


It has been calculated that some 10,- 
000 real estate organizations do 90 per 
cent of the business, including broker- 
age, building and management of 
homes, apartments and store buildings. 
There are 14,859 members of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards (members being designated as 
Realtors). Membership is commonly 
by individuals, not by firms. 


Rea] estate organizations engage in 
a wide variety of activity, covering 
virtually every phase of the shelter in- 
dustry—building all types of structures 
(principally homes, apartments and 
store buildings), subdivision and land 
development, building and property 
management, sales, leasing, financing, 
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Sales of Building Material Dealers, Lumber Yards 


Building ee Dealers 





Lumber Yarus 





ales Sale 

No. (000) No. (000 
BEE, cho nctibetndscnsecaccecnss 69 2,852 125 $ 6,958 
re orerrrer rr reer es 10 655 $1 6,398 
BED ob ccveccccscecvecaceucecess 34 1,375 252 9,844 
DL ccLsesedésbeeeddoehevese 441 33,685 1,232 105,%3] 
DE vcagueedectkevseneeeenser 35 1,836 305 14,697 
SMEEEEE ccsccasennccescooesees 56 6,882 154 19,652 
EPOUNUEITD ccccceccccccccsoceceooces 14 573 34 3,276 
District of Columbia .......+.... i7 2,643 15 5,089 
ENE 4¥000000000596660605666060%8 63 4,584 269 22,176 
SE, occeceedeeoudecesecssenes¢ 103 5,908 183 12,359 
PEED. 96000060068 0060650000800000608 7 138 168 8,309 
PE -scscedsdeouweeedtteddoewene 262 19,976 1.178 73.697 
EE § 6cebbdegessadaceseceesodes 154 5.603 671 39,357 
i. 26 cig eeucbedheandeteeesntannes 74 4,118 1,091 52,593 
PO gc cecnenwhsdnceedoseenees 58 2.663 860 22,116 
EE 60605660060 0006600060606 7 4.781 303 15, 207 
DE. Geeccckhsivecesecéecunocas 43 3.424 24) 19,510 
DEE acedecasoonyececsécenssienese 64 1,580 149 5,059 
ED nos Councanéseneeeeduns 68 6,120 122 13,045 
BORGGRORESSEID ccccccccccccccceces 132 7,526 307 32,435 
DE:  ctccsqhestsvauseeeueeces 223 16,228 739 65,735 
DEE cccccccccedeceseeceoeses 76 4,302 998 44,691 
DEES cccocccesceosccescocees 27 1,467 149 8,176 
PE, 05.6600060006966¢0s06008608 80 5,143 744 30.989 
DE -ccccececeseeenesntcesonns 17 746 207 8,843 
DE ccucevdeseeecaccectoecce 32 924 620 19,126 
0 Eee ee 6 176 30 2,253 
New Hampshire ......-....esee0: 17 1,680 §3 2,736 
SE SONNE ccccceccscoceosccccees 130 10.316 369 37,045 
i ED  sccegeegassancuseaner 23 991 116 6,533 
i ee re 420 29,999 1.191 97,408 
POG COG weccncccteeceseres 98 6,659 182 9,905 
DOG SUED. bcascccccascetcsece’ 6 183 344 7,271 
DE. ssnddvetedaessecnesededsnanans 404 24.962 822 53,088 
EL cccnendd005400060hhn0606 36 2,450 751 27,576 
DE cacccdeeawansseeensececsees 65 2,849 22 9.990 
Tn vtescccdbcaeesunenged 349 14,492 872 51.062 
Eee 30 2.340 46 6,844 
South Carolina 45 2.218 130 7,570 
OME DMMSER ccccccccecesece 11 195 356 10,281 
EEE «ac ceseeseiscosoces 62 6,061 262 14,194 
TE on ce cede deaecteeccoenceezanse 117 6,081 1,916 96,987 
DL cccphsbenenkeedaneeenasuseess 19 960 118 6,693 
DEE. siecnadeesadrasesesadaend 18 629 43 2,018 
WEEE cn cbddcocdncdocccscesconce 7 6,706 184 12.661 
WENGE ccccccccccccccccoccccce 94 4,552 408 16,818 
West VETBIMIB ccccccccccccccececs 73 3,965 137 8,187 
WOES cccccecccccccccccceseces 131 7,729 767 40,665 
WOME oc cccccccccccccccceesoces 7 213 104 4,967 
ae GR s£cbedebdeedascedsousdesess i 4,446 $281,642 20.621 $1,196,817 
—1939 Census of Business 
The Department of Commerce estimated 1946 sales of lumber and building materia 

dealers at $3,823 million. During the first half of 1947 another gain of 22% was made 





appraising, insurance, even farm man- 
agement and sales. 

The group building residential struc- 
tures represent the type of builder now 
known as “operative builders.” They 
build homes in quantity on a speculative 
basis. They find the greatest building 
activity when rents, sales, and con- 
struction reach substantial figures. As 
the building cycle reaches a peak, as 
much as 80 per cent of new homes are 
built for sale, as distinguished from 
homes built on order. 

Subdivisions are planned and devel- 
oped by real estate companies in readi- 
ness for building and occupancy. Their 
activities embrace the building of 
streets, laying of sewers, water and gas 
mains, provision of street lighting and 
electric wiring. Trees and shrubs are 
planted. Sometimes parks and golf 
courses are included. 


Distribution of Building 
Materials and Supplies 


The major volume of building ma- 
terials and supplies moves from the 
manufacturer either through an inter- 
mediate wholesaler or jobber to the 
retailer or direct from manufacturer 
to retailer, depending upon the type of 
product, relative costs involved and 
trade preference. 


In many instances it is more eco- 
nomical for the manufacturer to sell 
through a wholesaler or jobber than 
to maintain the larger sales organiza- 
tion necessary to sell direct. Generally 
speaking, the manufacturer of an in- 
dividual building specialty finds it 
more economical to distribute through 
wholesalers or jobbers than direct. 

Even some large and bulky items are 
distributed primarily through whole- 
salers or jobbers. For example, while 
a certain amount of millwork is sold 
direct from manufacturer to retailer, 
the big volume of millwork is distribut- 
ed through woodwork jobbers to re- 
tailers. Some millwork manufacturers 
sell both ways. The major volume of 


plywood moves to retailers through 
jobbers. Lumber is sold both direct and 
through wholesalers, although the 


largest volume moves through an inter- 
mediate wholesaler or commission man. 


Cement is largely sold direct ‘rom 
manufacturer to retailer. Insulation 
and roofing tend to be largely «old 
through wholesalers or jobbers. 4 '¢?- 
ican Lumberman reports that a "eW 
type of warehouse wholesaler of |'m- 
ber yard specialties has come t he 
front rapidly in recent years a! 
performing a valuable service in rr. uc- 
ing building products distribution sts 
for a widening range of building : "04 
ucts, specialties and accessories. 
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Roofing Year Boo 


Buyers Directory and Reference Manual 


The ROOFING YEAR BOOK, BUYERS’ DIRECTORY and REFERENCE MANUAL came off the presses 
first in 1940, and proved the need for it by the fact, that without any advertising support, all copies 


were exhausted within a month of publication. 


The ROOFING YEAR BOOK is consulted the whole year round by contractors who look to it for an 
easy source of ready reference for purchases. The lucky owner of a YEAR BOOK is also entitled to a 
year-round inquiry service. Letters in our file show an amazing variety of inquiries. A contractor in 


Florida who manufactured his own concrete roofing tile wanted to purchase pallets. 
skin creams for roofing mechanics handling asphalt and coal tar pitch. 


Another wanted 
Another wanted a carload of 


siding material. All were placed in touch with the nearest manufacturer or distributor. 


Ihe Major fields of the roofing industry are roofing, siding, water- 
proofing and insulation. These fields embrace the application of a 
of different materials. The contractors who apply these 
materials fall into two main groups—those who specialize in the 
application of one or two materials only and those who operate 
combination shops and are skilled in a dozen or more roofing and 
g cratts. 

By and large the specialists reside in the large cities where there 

s a field for specialization. The combination shops are to be found 
in the smaller cities and towns where the volume of business in any 
one roofing craft is too small to support a specialist shop. The 1939 
business census showed 844 contractors did a total volume of work 


in excess of $51,000,000. This percentage is interesting when com- 
pared with the 25,000 contractors in the field and shows how stable 

; industry is, and why you should be represented as an adver- 
tiser in this year-round publication. Forms for the 1948 edition 


February Ist 1948. 


Products Applied by —_—- 


Contractors 


Asphalt shingles 
Asphalt cement 
Asphalt emulsions 
Copper sheets 
Galvanized sheets 
Aluminum sheets 
Asphalt felts 
Tarred felts 

Coal tar pitch 
Spray coatings 
Wood shingles 
Metal shingles 
Roofing Slate 
Roofing Tile 
Roofing Slag 
Roofing gravel 
Snow Guards 

Rigid Insulation 
Blanket Insulation 


Fill insulation 


Rag Beaters 
Mica and talc 


Cau!king materials Rags 
Waterproofing materials Cellulose 
Damproofing Materials Pallets 


Storm Windows 
Weotherstripping 
Sidi.g Materials 


Tank cars 
Asphalt mixers 


Where 
To 
Buy 


Products Purchased by 
Manufacturers 


Mineral and Slate Granules 
Roofing Machinery 


Roofing Roll Protectors 
Drums and containers 


Grinding Machinery 


Sale of roofing, siding and insulation materials is largely done 
by door to door selling. There is no better way of expanding your 
sales than by introducing your products to the type of contractors 
who employs the door to door, direct to consumer, selling technique. 


The Roofing Year Book is distributed to all members of the 
national contractors’ association and by subscription. A minimum 
of 4,000 copies of the 1948 edition will be printed and advertising 
rates are based on this minimum distribution. Advertisers in the 
Year Book have the additional privilege of purchasing at cost copies 
of the Year Book’s master list of roofing, siding and insulation con- 
tractors, or the staff of the Roofing Year Book will address, and 
mail advertising or sales material. Postal receipts giving the number 
of pieces mailed are provided for all such mailings. The Year 
Book’s list of contractors is checked monthly and is the most 
accurate list in existence. 


Products Purchased by 
Contractors 


— 


Roof brushes 

Buckets 

Roofing cleats and discs 
Gutters and leaders 
Flashing Materials 
Roofing duck and canvas 
Roofing and siding nails 
Roof edging 

Siding corners 

Skylight glass 

Slater’s hammers 
Shingler’s hammers 
Ladders & Scaffolds 
Roof brackets 

Metal forming machinery 
Spraying equipment 
Compressors 

Gloves and Sneakers 
Hand and skin creams 
Automobiles and trucks 
Asphalt and tar kettles 
Fire Guns 

Roof scrapers 

Hoists 

Asbestos cutters 

Siding Cutters 


To make sure your product is listed or to secure advertising space 
Wire, Telephone or Write 


Roofing Year Book 
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Some manufacturers of builders’ 
hardware sell direct to lumber and 
building material dealers but most sell 
primarily through wholesale hardware 
jobbers whose salesmen are regularly 
ealling on retailers. Many whole- 
salers of lumber yard specialties are 
taking on wholesaling or jobbing of 
hardware particularly builders’ 
cloth, and various 
hardware specialties. 


items, 


hardware, screen 


American Lumberman reports that 
the average lumber and building prod- 
ucts dealer percent of his 
business direct with home owners, 22.9 
percent direct with farmers, 30.2 per- 
cent with contractors and carpenters 
and 13.4 percent with industrial, com- 


mercial and institutional buyers. 


The 1939 Census of Business re- 
ported 25,067 lumber and building ma- 
terial dealers, of whom 5,781 were line 
yards. These line yards, 23.1 per cent 
of all dealers, handled only 20.0 per 
cent of total sales of $1,478,459,000. 
Average sales of independent dealers 
were $61,384, compared with $51,130 
for line yards. 


The dealer is also a heavy user of 
such equipment as storage bins, port- 
able conveyors, cranes, truck mounted 
concrete mixers, trucks, bucket eleva- 
tors, gravity roller conveyors, and 
office equipment. The National Motor 
Truck analysis made in 1929 by Gen- 
eral Motors Truck Company showed an 
average of about eight trucks in use 
per dealer. Increasing volume of sales 
and low replacement of truck equip- 
ment during the early and middle ’30’s 
indicate a heavy prospective market 
among dealers. 


The 1939 Census of Business gave 
this analysis of operations of 25,067 
lumber and building materials dealers: 
Independents had 76.5 per cent of the 
establishments and 79.6 per cent of 
sales; chains had 22.1 per cent of the 
stores, 20.0 per cent of sales; other 
types had 0.4 per cent of establish- 
ments, 0.4 per cent of sales. In 1935 
independents did 75.6 per cent of the 
business, chains getting 23.9 per cent. 


eo c 
ow 


does 


The Bureau of the Census gave this 
commodity breakdown of sales of 
lumber yards and building materials 
dealers with 1939 volume of $1,253,- 
033,000, or 84.8 per cent of the total: 


Building materials, roofing, 74.8 per 
cent; planing mill products, cabinet 
work, 10.1 per cent; hardware, tools, 


paint, glass, wallpaper, 6.8 per cent; 
coal, coke, wood, ice, fuel oil, 5.9 per 
cent; hay, grain, feed, fertilizers, farm 
and garden supplies, 0.7 per cent; farm 
implements, machinery and equipment, 
0.2 per cent; heating and plumbing 
equipment and supplies, 0.6 per cent; 
other sales, 0.9 per cent. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
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Sleeper Market Yesterday ... 
Important, Alive Market Today. 

Case histories of lumber and mate- 
rial dealers who are successfully sell- 
ing home appliances, plumbing, heat- 
ing and ventilating equipment in one 
retail outlet. Published by Building 
Supply Ne ws, the booklet describes 
how people buying new homes or mod- 
ernizing old ones are finding the lum- 
ber and material dealer a logical out- 
let for home appliances, plumbing and 
heating and other equip- 
ment “packages.” 

To Get the Right Information to 
the Right Man at the Right Time. 


This is a 32-page booklet describing 


equipment 


Sweet’s Catalog Service—an inter-in- 
dustry product information system 
to bring buyers and sellers together. 


Following this organization’s own prin- 


ciples of catalog design, it presents 


the nature of the service, how it is 
rendered and its advantages. A back- 
cover pocket contains separate four- 
page folders which give specific in- 


formation on each of the seven Sweet’s 
files. 
A Billion in Building. 

Building permits totalling more than 


$1 billion were issued in the 11 Far 
Western states, Alaska, Hawaii and 
British Columbia in the year follow- 


ing the war’s end. This is pointed out 
in a 12-page booklet published by the 


editors of Western Building. The 
booklet presents a market study of 
the Western building products retail 


distribution field. It outlines regional 
differences in Western and Eastern 
markets and explains Western distri- 
bution methods for building products. 
It also lists 24 types of products han- 
dled by Western retail lumber and 
building material dealers, with the 
number of dealers handling each type. 


T he Unprejudiced Story of the 
Builders’ Functicn in the Light 
Construction Market. 

In this booklet, Practical Builder dis- 
cusses the functions of the operative 
builder, contract builders, custom 
builders, and real estate builders, and 
their relative importance. 


1946 activity in residential and « 
mercial building. They also outline 
plans for 1947—express opinions on 
price and rent controls and prefabri- 
cation—and indicate what they will 
quire in contractors’ equipment pur- 
chases in the next two years. 
American Lumberman Media Data Fil 

This folder describes current activi- 
ties of the dealer, who is pictured in 
such roles as exercising influence on 
brand determination, and offering finan- 
cing assistance. 
The Airport of Tomorrow 

The scope of the airport construction 
program, with estimates of planned 
project costs, issued by Architectural 
Record. 
The Municipal Building of Tomorrow 

The municipal building program as 
revealed in project reports is indicated 
in this brochure issued by Architectural 
Record. 
The Chain Store of Tomorrow 

In the chain-store program of mod- 
ernization and building is a broad mar- 
ket for numerous materials and equip- 
ment as indicated in this brochure, is- 
sued by Architectural Record. 


The Bank Building of The Future 


Statistics on construction projects 
planned, and check list of important 
building materials and equipment to 
be used, issued by Architectural Record. 


Associations 


American Construction Council, 154 
Nassau St., New York. 

American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Ave., N. W.; Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Asphalt Roofing Industry Bureau, 2 
W. 45th St., New York. 

Associated General Contractors of 
America, Munsey Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 

General Contractors Assn., 341 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 


Insulation Board Institute, 111 W. 
Washington St., Chicago. 
Metal Lath Manufacturers Assn., 


Standard Building, Cleveland. 
National Assn. of Building Owners 


¢ wort on lf su ris al 
R pers on 2081 Builders and Managers, 134 S. La Salle St., 
im 742 Communities. Chicago 

This is a report on a survey by National Assn. of Real Estate 
American Builder covering 1011 build- Boards, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 
ers in 742 cities and towns in 47 Producers Council, 122 E. 42nd St., 
states. The builders report on their New York. 

Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported sicte- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1947.] 
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Architect and Engineer, 68 Post St., San 
Francisco 4. Published by Architect and 
Engineer, Inc. Est. 1905. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close ist. Agency 


discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 3,300. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
3 $175.00 $110.00 $ 75.00 

6 140.00 85.00 55.00 
125.00 75.00 45.00 


12 
Color, $30; bleed, 10%. 
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The Architectural Forum, 350 ith Avé. 
New York 1. Published by Time, Inc 
Est. 1892. Subscription, $5.50. Trir ize 
9%x12%. Type page, 8%x1l. Published 
Ist. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. N.LA»A. statement on request !T- 
culation, 61,199; (gross), 65,009. ~ 
tects and engineers, 12,760; engine: 
firms, 2,079; contractors and | rs 
10.166: govt 5.379 commercial 
org., 6,559; mfrs. of bldg. product 
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Recommend The FORUM... 


the No.1 magazine of the Building Industry by any yardstick 


BASIC MARKET COVERAGE 


The Forum is the only magazine that offers coverage of all professional building factors. The 
great building decade ahead will be dominated by the readers of one magazine—The Forum. 
ForuM architects and engineers will do the designing. Forum contractors and builders will 
do the construction. Forum bankers will do the financing. Forum dealers and distributors 
will supply the materials and equipment, and ForuM realty owners and managers will initiate 
and control the building. 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 


Year after year. manufacturers have invested more advertising dollars in The ForuM than in 
any other building magazine. And during the first six months of 1947, Forum continued 





this leadership. 


CIRCULATION LEADERSHIP 


The Forum has the greatest individually net paid circulation in the field and at the highest 
rate—$5.50. With the September, 1947, issue its circulation tops 63.500. 


EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 


The Forum offers the only complete building industry news coverage in America—the latest 
and most progressive ideas in design, product development, construction techniques—the 
lively readable authoritative editorial material that is the trademark of all Time Inc. publi- 
cations. 











For over a decade, it has been consistently first in publishing the world’s most significant 
buildings in all classifications—houses and housing, shops and stores, hospitals, schools, 
apartments, churches, office buildings, factories, hotels, terminals. 


It is the only publication serving the building market that covers every phase of a building 
project from conception to occupancy—design, land development, engineering, construction, 
financing, merchandising, sales and management. 


INTENSIVE READERSHIP 


Because the competition for a busy executive’s reading time is so keen, only a magazine with 
ForUM’s undisputed editorial leadership can insure advertisers the heaviest reader traffic 
from the leaders in all branches of building, who together will dominate building activity 
in 1948. 


Its coverage of top executives in charge of building and remodeling programs in commerce, 
industry, government and such institutions as schools, hospitals, churches, etc., is far and 
away the largest in the building field. For concentrated and economic coverage of these top- 
flight building executives, The ForuM is unmatched by any business magazine. 








ForuM’s coverage of top management men (in professional as well as in ownership classifica- 
tions) who have the authority and responsibility of making building decisions, insures effec- 
tive support of a manufacturer's selling efforts where his sales staff needs it most—with the 
men they cannot see. 


Because of its intensive coverage of the most active men in all branches of building—the 20% 
who build the 80°, and influence the 8067 who build the 20°, —Forum provides build- 
ing product manufacturers with the one firm foundation on which to build national sales. 


ling product manufactur- The Architectural t 0 R UJ M 


snd their agencies are in- 
! te send for a new booklet, 


ething Happens.” MAGAZINE OF BUILDING 
350 5th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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distributors, 3,839; realty, 3,389: colleges 
and schools, 6,698; others, 10,595 tates 
Times 1 Page 6/10 3/10 
Page Page 
l $990.00 $760.00 $395.00 


8 945.00 725.00 375.00 
900 00 690.00 355.00 
c- eat on 18, 10% discount on 24, 
12%% discount on 36, 15% discount on 
48, 17% % discount on 60 pages or more 
within one year 
Standard color, $125; bleed, 10° 
For additional data see page 125 


@ © 


Architectural Record, combined with 
American Architect and Architecture, 119 
W. 40th St., New York 18. Published by 


F. W. Dodge Corp. Est. 1891. Subscrip- 
tion, $4.50 Trim size, 8% x115% Type 
page 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 


10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.LA.A 
statement on request 


Circulation 23,008; (gross) 24,675. 
Architectural firms 10,636 registered 
irchitects 1,290 total architect sub 
scriptions 11.926; consulting engineer 
ing firme L817 staff engineers 2,945 
total engineering subscriptions 1.762 
contractors and builders 1911 special 
trade contractors 2°0 commercial and 
industrial organizations 1,964 U Ss 
state, county and municipal, 2,391; equip 
ment mfrs., 551: collewes and schools, 1 
515 libraries and trades ass'ns 614 
other 1740; duplicated in classifications 
..220 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $450.00 $255.00 $140.00 

6 400.00 2°0.00 120.00 
12 320.00 165.00 90.00 
Standard red, green, blue, orange, yel- 


low. $139: bleed, $45 
Circulation of West Coast section 
2.8563. Kate 
% Page % Page 
: 25.00 Sil oo * an 00 
‘ moo 100.00 55.00 


90.00 50.00 
For additional data see pages 12% 0 


Architecture and Design, 52 Vanderbilt 


Ave., New York 17. Published by Archi- 
tectural Catalog Co., Inc. Est. 1937. Sub- 
scription, $8 Trim size, 10x13. Type 


Published Ist Forms close 


pice Rll 


15th preceding Agency discount 15 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Pare \% Pace 
l e°an ov $175.00 4 ”) 
{ 225 Ov 145.00 a0 00 

Standard color, $85: bleed, $25 

Arts and Architecture, 3305 Wilshire 


Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Cal. Published by 
John Entenza Fst 1911 Subscription, 
$4 Type page, 8%x11\%. Published 15th. 
Forms etese 30th Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulath ‘ ’ Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $160.00 $ 90.00 
n 250.00 140.00 75.00 
12 230.00 120.00 60.00 


Color, $80; bleed, $25. 


Construction» ‘Methods. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION). 





Sonetrasioen News Bulletin, 3103 Arcade 
Blidg., attle 1, Wash. Published by Pa- 
cific Builder & Engineer, Inc. Est. 1902. 
Subscription, $9. Trim size, 8xl11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 2nd, 3rd, 4th & 5th 
Saturdays. Forms close 1 week preceding 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Swern), 1,481. 
page $150; 6 pages, $120; 12 
nore $105 
The Draftsman, 171 Madison Ave., New 
York 16 Published by Technical Publi- 
cations. Est. 1942. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7x9%. Published 
10th Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 


Rates l 
pages or 





»-2. Circulation (Swern), 25.372. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
i. 160.00 85.00 45.00 
145.00 80.00 40.00 
Color, $30. 


Journal of the American Institute of 
Architects, 1741 New York Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Published by Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. Est. 1944. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 54x7%. Type 
page, 43/16x6. Published ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 7.288. Rates—1l page, 
$275; 6 pages, $22 2 pages, $200. 
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Landscape Architecture, 9 Park St., Bos- 
ton 8, Mass. Est. 1910. Published by 
American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11. 
Type page, 7x9%. Published quarterly, 
Jan. Forms close 20th preceding. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 65.00 $ 40.00 $ 24.00 
‘ 58.50 36.00 21.60 





Liturgical Arts, 7 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. Published by Liturgical Arts So- 
ciety, Inc. Est. 1931. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 7x10. Published quarterly, 
15th Feb. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,000. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $125.00 $ 62.50 
4 200.00 100.00 50.00 
National Architect, 120 Madison Ave., 


Metroit 26, Michigan. Official Publica- 
tion of National Council of Architectural 
Registration Boards. Published by Tal- 
mage C. Hughes. Est. 1945. Subscription, 
| Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 
Published ist. Forms close 15th preced- 


ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

(Sworn), 7.305. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $175.00 $ 95.00 
6 285.00 165.00 90.00 
12 270.00 155.00 85.00 
‘tandard red, yellow blue $100; bleed, 

10%. 





Northwest architect, 2642 University Ave., 
St. Paul 4. Published by Minn. Ass’n of 
Arch. Est. 1936. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, &8%x11% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished bimonthly, Ist. Forms close 20th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,427 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
6 50.00 7.50 15.00 


Standard color, $15; bleed 10%. 





Pennsylvania Architect and Engineer, 
5320 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. Pa. Pub- 
lished bv Building News Publishing Co. 
Fst. 1940. Subscription. $1.50. Trim size, 
%<12 Twhne page, 7%x19. Published 5th. 
Forms close lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rate 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $199.00 $ 50.90 $ 25.00 
6 70.00 40.00 292.00 
12 60.00 32.00 17.00 
Progressive Architecture-Pencil Points, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. Published 


by Reinhold Publishing Corp. Est. 1920. 
Subscription. $4. Trim size, 8%x115%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 


Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulatior 24.229; 25.174. 
Architects and engineers 13.179 con 
tractors and builders, 2,100; government, 
°117: commercial and industrial organi 
zations, 2,262: equipment mfrs.. 350; uni- 
versities, colleges, instructors 


close 5th prec 
(ezross) 


schools 


ind students, 3,734: others, 1,898. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $400.00 $215.00 $110.00 
6 350.00 195.00 100.00 
12 325.00 175.00 90.00 


Standard red, blue, yellow, green, $125; 
bleed, $40. 
For additional data see page 121. 








Rnecification Record, 134 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago 2. Published by Specification 
Record, Inc. Est. 1923. Controlled. Trim 
cize, &%x1l Type nage. 6%x9 Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 6.000. Rates— 
1 page, $250; 2 pages. A et 3 pages, $690: 
additional pages, $12 





fweet’s File, Architectural, 119 W. 40th 
St.. New York 18, N. Y. Compiled and 
distributed by Sweet's Catalog Service, 
division of F. W. Dodge Corporation. Est. 
1906. A bound file of manufacturers’ cat- 
alogs, used as a source of buvine infor- 
mation by important specifiers and buy- 
ers of building materials. equipment and 
services Revised annually and lent to 
qualified offices for one year. Distribu- 
tion (1949 file), 15.000, to active offices of 
arehitects and building design engineers 
-in private practice or employed by cor- 
porations or by Federal, State and Mu- 
nicipal offices: to general building con- 
tractors and to government procurement 
offices and buying agencies. Catalogs in 


Sweet's Files consist of multiples of four 
pages. Typography and color printing as 
desired. Trim page size, 8%x11 in. Char es 
include catalog design, or such assistance 
as may be desired, printing, filing, dis ri- 
bution and use of confidential distri>y- 
tion lists. No agency commission N 
cash discount. 

For catalogs in Sweet's File, Arch 
tural, including one extra color on st 
and last pages, complete service chares 
are as follows: 4-page catalog, $1 : 
8-page catalog, $1,890; 12-page cat g 


$2,570; 16-page catalog, $3,250; 20-page 
catalog, $3,930; 24-page catalog, $4,610 


28-page catalog, $5,290; 32-page cat g 
$5,970. Charges for other specifications 
on request 

Note: combination charges for « Re 
logs distributed also in other Sweet's 
Files and for two or more catalog in 
any number of files. (See Power Plants 
Design Engineering, Manufacturing In- 
dustries and Chemical Process Industries 
sections of Market Data Book.) Branch 
offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, in- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and St. Louis 

For additional data see pages 108-9 





CANADA 
—om 
CCA 
—— 
Architecture - noe - Construction, 
353 Cotes des Neiges Road, Mont i 


Printed in French Published by Cana 
dian Pub. Co. Est. 1945. Type page, 7x10 
Published 36th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, Mar 1947, 2,066; (gross 


2.271. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 ¢ a5 00 $ 55.00 $ ( 
cn R500 17.00 
12 80.00 15.00 


Standard color, $35 bleed, 10% 





Journal Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada, 57 Queen St., West, Toronto 2 
Published by The Royal Architectural In- 
stitute of Canada. Est. 1924. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 
Published 10th. Forms close 1st preced 


ing Agency discount, 15-0. Circul 

1,578 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 S100.00 = 60.00 $ 


6 90.00 50.00 
12 R000 $5.00 
Color, 340 





BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


@ @ 


American Builder (general editior 
W. Adams St., Chicago 3. Pubilisticd 
Simmons- Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 187 
Subscription ! 





$ Trim size, 8'4xll% 


Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
N.L.A.A statement on request 
Circulation SO,2305; (fg ross), 81,886, © 

tractors and builders, 39,836; special trade 
contractors, 9.203; lumbe r and bidg., ma 
terial dealers 14,098: architects int 
engineers, 2,116; realty, 2,394; others 
12.687 Published in two sections (er 


eral Edition and Dealer Distribution 
Section. When both editions are used 
rate in each section is determined by 
total space used in both sections within 
one year—ti.e., 12 pages used in each sec- 
tion earns the 24- -page rate in each sec- 
tion. Rates—general edition: 


Times 1 Page % Page y% Page 
1 $720.00 $360.00 $180.00 

3 660.00 330.00 165.00 

4 420.00 315.00 ) 
12 600.00 300.00 150.00 


Standard color, $125; bleed, 1° pe 
page; color bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see pages 112 





American Roofer and Siding Contr «ctor, 
425 Fourth Ave., New York 16. Pu! ned 
by Harris-Fox-Hoffman Corp. Est 10 


Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8% «11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. rms 
close 25th. Agency discounts 15-2 rcu- 
lation, 3.600. Rates— 
Times * 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $145.00 $100.00 ; vv 
6 120.00 85.00 Ov 
12 110.00 75.00 0” 


Color, $35 
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FOCUSES YOUR ADVERTISING SQUARELY ON THE MARKET FOR QUALITY BUILDING PRODUCTS 


HIGH-QUALITY building products find their No. | market 


in architect-designed buildings: stores, hospitals, churches, 
theaters. office 


terminals, public buildings, hotels, apartments and good houses. 


schools, structures, factories, transportation 
All of these buildings, from hospitals to good houses, are 
to yield a long-term return in 


the form of either income or use. To the architect specify- 


designed and constructed 


ing materials and equipment for such buildings, the cost of 


use over a period of years is as important as the first cost. 





The product’s functional efficiency, maintenance cost and 
durability are real considerations, as are the manufacturer's 
stability, experience, proven engineering skill and willing- 
ness to stand behind his product. 

In short, architect-designed buildings are basically a 
quality market rather than a price market. And architect- 
designed buildings are not only a good market but a big 
market. They normally account for more than half of the 
total buil ling volume. 


There are five reasons for Architectural Record’s top position 


(with architect-engineers and with advertisers) in this market: 


1. Edited for Architects and Engineers . . . The 
Record’s editorial content is designed for undiluted useful- 
ness to the building industry’s key professional group: 
architects in private practice, in commerce, industry and 
government, and the engineers who work with architects 
in the selection of building materials and equipment. There 
are two reasons for the Record’s editorial concentration on 
service to architects and engineers. First, their specifying 
auth: rity their power to say what types and makes of 
materials and equipment shall go into a building — makes 


the architect-e “ngineer group the most important in the 


industry. Second, the professional information needs of 
these nen are specialized and technical. Serving them is a 


full-time publishing job. The Record does that job. 


2. Coverage of Planning and Specifying Activity 


\ccurate, daily Dodge information as to which archi- 
tects are designing what buildings, and where, is the basis 
of the Reeord’s circulation development. Continuously and 
methodically, the Record’s circulation is aimed at archi- 
tects -hown by Dodge Reports to be active — and it is the 
plar g and specifving activity of the architect-engineer 
that ikes sales for building products. Architectural 
Res s detailed knowledge of architect-engineer activity, 
its a ty to select active architect-engineers for subscrib- 
ers, ‘es the Record a measurable, provable coverage of 


Every check 


buil designing and specifying activity. 


<> products, 





shows that at any given time no less than 80° of ‘all current 
planning of arc hitect-engineer de signed buildings is on the 
boards of Record subscribers. 


3. Largest Architect Circulation . . . More archi- 
tects subscribe to the Record than to any other business 
or professional publication. The Record leads its field 
consulting engineer circulation. 


4. Published by Dodge . . . For fifty-six years the 
Record has been published by F. W. Dodge Corporation 
“Marketing Headquarters for the Building Industry.” 
The Record’s editorial program and circulation develop- 
ment are guided by intimate knowledge of building market 
conditions and comple te familiarity with the information 
needs of architects and engineers. No other publisher has 
Dodge's facilities for determining constantly the kind of 
magazine most useful to architects and engineers in their 
current work, and for producing and delivering such 
magazine to the building designers whose current work 
makes them important to building product manufacturers. 


5. Most Economical Advertising Vehicle . . . Be- 
cause its space charges are based on effective, waste-free 
coverage of the compact architect-engineer group that con- 
trols building product specifications, the Record’s rates for 
continuous advertising are the lowest per page and the 


lowest per thousand architects and engineers reached. 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD carries more advertising, from more manufacturers of building 
than any other magazine in the architectural field. In the first nine months 
of 1947 the Record led the second publication by 20 per cent, the third by 55 per cent. 








WHAT IS THE RECORD’S 
EDITORIAL POLICY? 


Architectural Record’s editorial content is dictated by an 
editorial objective of many years’ standing. That objective 
is maximum usefulness to architects and engineers in 
terms of the building projects on their boards — today 
and in the foreseeable future. 

As a result, the Record’s readers know they can look to 
it for the two kinds of editorial material that mean most to 
them in their work: 


News of latest developments in sound architectural 
practice. The Record by no means ignores theory, but 
the emphasis is on modern techniques that have passed the 
theory stage and been demonstrated in the field on 
technical information the architect can apply currently to 
building projects that mean his livelihood. In twelve to 
twenty pages of every issue, the Record’s ARCHITECTURAL 
ENGINEERING section presents to its architect-engineer audi- 
ence a solid package of purely technical information on 
new developments in building design, construction, materi- 
als, equipment, and building and product research. In 
addition to concise technical articles, drawings and photo- 
graphs, this section embraces such widely acclaimed Record 
features as “Time-Saver Standards” and “Products for 
Better Building.” 


Feature treatment of the kinds of buildings that 
mean business for the architect-engineer. Three 
constitute the market for 
architect-engineet They are (1) non-residential 
buildings such as stores, schools, theatres, hospitals, ete.:; 
(3) houses designed and built 


general types of structures 


services, 


(2) apartments and hotels; 
for the owners’ occupancy. These three classifications, of 
which the non-residential is largest, not only provide the 
bulk of the architect's work but they normally account for 
well over half of total building volume. That is why two out 
of every three main-section editorial pages in the Record 
are devoted to buildings of these types. 


lhe Record’s relative editorial emphasis on individual 
types of buildings in the three groups is determined by the 
actual volume of planning of each kind of building as 
revealed by Dodge Reports on spec ihe projects for future 
construction. Building ['ypes selected for feature treat- 
ment during 1947 because of their current importance and 
interest to are hites t-engineers included hospitals, schools. 
apartments, office buildings, industrial buildings, churches, 
stores, restaurants and airports. The tangible value of these 
feature studies to the architect-engineer is increased by a 
collaborative editorial plan unique in publishing. At least 
several times during the year. a Building l'ypes study is 
prepared in cooperation with the editors of a leading maga- 
zine in the field under discussion, and is published con- 
currently in both that publication and the Record. 


The latest extension of the Record’s policy of giv- 
ing its information directly useful to them in 
their work is a special west coast section serving subscribers 
in the eleven Pacific and Mountain states. Copies of the 
magazine circulated in California, Oregon, Washington. 
Montana, Idaho. \ vommg. Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah and Nevada carry, in addition to the regu- 
lar contents, a special west coast editorial and advertising 
department. 


reade! s 


Climate and topography in these states have fav “d 
innovations in building design which cause far wes 
architecture to have a strong regional character, wit! a 
corresponding need for specialized building design in r- 
mation. Distribution of many building products manulac- 
tured on the coast is regional in scope. These circumstances 
give the west coast a special entity from both the publish ing 
and marketing viewpoints. That this special entity is 
worthy ol special attention is evident from the growltl ol 
the far west as a market for building products. 


WHO EDITS 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD? 


Editor: KENNETH KINGSLEY 
Srowe i, A.I.A.; B.S.. Dart- 
mouth College; M.Arch., Har- 
vard University. One of the 
best-known figures in archi- 
tecture and building, “Ken” 
Stowell is secretary of the 
Beaux Arts Institute of De- 
sign, and a member of both 
the Westchester and New 
York chapters of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. 
He is past president of the 
Architectural League of New 
York, the Westchester Chap- 
ter, A.L.A., and also of the 
Westchester County Society 
of Architects. A registered architect in New York State 
since 1921, Mr. Stowell has been editor of American 
Architect and Architecture, Architectural Forum, and 
House Beautiful. He was formerly a member of the firm of 
Skinner, Bush-Brown and Stowell. architects in Atlanta, 
Architecture at Georgia 





KENNETH AK. STOWELL. ALT. A. 
Editor, ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


and was Associate Professor of 
School of Technology. 


Managing Editor: Emerson Goose, B.S. in engineering, 
University of Illinois. Three years in engineering work for 
a large utility company. Formerly editor of 
System, associate editor of Factory. eastern editor of Build- 
ings and Building Management, and editor of National Real 
Estate Journal. 


associate 


Senior Associate kditor: DouGLAS HAskeLL. Writer of numer- 
ous architectural studies in Architectural Review (London), 
American architectural magazines, Readers’ Digest, Har- 
pers, New Republic, American Scholar and others. W rote 
the first regular column of architectural criticism in the 
United States for the Nation, 1930. Has made pioneering 
contributions in research and designs for school buildings. 
Author chapter on architecture in symposium “America 
Now”: architectural editor, New International Year Hook. 


Associate Editor: Joun W. Racspace, A.B.. Princeton Unt 
versity, 1937. Advertising Department, John Wanamaker, 
New York, 1937-1939. Desk editor, Architectural R: ord, 
1939-1941. Captain, Signal Corps, A.U.S., 1941-1946; Chiet, 
Training Aids and Literature Branch, ASFTC, Camp ‘row- 
der, Missouri. 


Associate Editor: James S. Granam, Jr., A.B., Princeton 
University, School of Architecture. Publicity Depar( ment, 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. Assistant editor, Office 0 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 
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News Editor: FLorence A. van Wyck, A.B., Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College; A.M. in English, Radcliffe Col- 
lege. Graduate study, Alliance Francaise (Paris), University 
of Lille, and Sorbonne. Formerly publicity director and 
instructor in journalism, Briarcliff Junior College. 


est Coast kditor: Evtsaneru KenpALL THompson, A.B., 
fulane University; M.A., University of Wisconsin. Studied 
architecture Tulane University and University of California. 
Formerly reporter New Orleans Times-Picayune, and as- 
sistant news editor, Architectural Record. 


Industry Relations Consultant: THomas S. HoLpeENn, B.A. and 
V.A.. University of Texas: B.S. Arch., M.L.T. Graduate 
member, Business Advisory Council for the Department of 
Commerce. Board member, National Committee on Hous- 
ing. New York Building Congress, Commerce and Industry 
\ssociation of New York. President, F. W. Dodge Cor- 


poration. 


ota stical Consultant: CLYDE SHI rE. Studied engineering 
and business administration at Crane College and North- 
western University. With United States Gypsum Company 
for eighteen vears as market analyst and head of sales 
statistical department. Assistant vice president and manager 
of statistical and research division of F. W. Dodge. 


Field Research Consultant: Ciirrorp G. DUNNELLS. JR. Civil 


engineer. Carnegie Tech. Associated with architects and 
contractors in Pittsburgh area. With Dodge since 1921. 
\ ssistant vice president and director of news policy. 
ry ction news division: and manager of field research. 


HOW BIG IS THE 
BUILDING MARKET? 


The Dodge statistical and research division has conserva- 
tively estimated that total construction volume in the first 
ten post-war years will average approximately double the 
wverage annual volume of the 1930-1939 decade (the 
decade of depression and slow recovery). This is an in- 
crease of about 5 per cent over the prosperous 1920-1929 
lecade. Note: this estimate ¢ presses post-war volume in terms 
f pr ar cost levels. 

Within this increase, residential building volume is ex- 
pected to average three times the average residential 
building volume of the 1930-1939 period; non-residential 
building would increase about 70 per cent over its 1930- 
1939 average: heavy engineering construction would in- 
crease about 50 per cent. In detail these figures break down 
is shown in the next column. 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT VOLUME BY DECADES 
(37 Eastern States) Annual Averages in, Millions of Dollars 


Estimate Increase 








20 for Over 

1920- 1930- Peacetime 1946- 1930 

1929 1939 Yeors 1955 1939 
Commercial 730 247 488 475 92% 
Manufacturing 400 158 279 210 33% 
Educational 346 196 272 300 53% 
Hospitals and Institutions 118 81 100 150 85% 
Public Buildings 59 108 84 120 11% 
Religious Buildings 115 38 76 95 150% 
Social and Recre ational 176 73 124 145 99% 
Miscellaneous 49 25 37 80 220% 
NON RESIDENTIAL 1,993 926 1,460 157s 70% 
RESIDENTIAL 1,987 719 1,353 2,157 200% 
Toial Building 3,980 1,645 2,813 3,732 127% 
Heavy Construction 970 950 962 1,425 50% 





TOTAL CONSTRUCTION 4,950 2,595 3,775 5,157 99% 


CIRCULATION 
GEARED TO THE MARKET 





Architectural Record stands first in architect circulation, 

and first in consulting engineer circulation. It has a larger 
total architect and consulting engineer circulation than 
any other business or professional magazine. 

Even more important to Record advertisers, however, is 
another measure of value found in no A.B.C. statement. 
That is sure coverage, not of mere numbers of architects 
and engineers, but of those particular architects and engi- 
neers who at anv given time are actually working on plans 
and specifications that mean future orders for building 
products. 

Every check shows that at any given time no less than 
80% of all current planning of investment building is on the 
boards of Record subscribers. 

Only one architectural magazine delivers this constant 
spot coverage of sales in the making, because only one 
architectural magazine has accurate, daily Dodge informa- 
tion on newly active architect-engineers and new building 
planning activity. 

The Record’s demonstrable coverage of market activity is 
the advertiser's assurance that he is talking constantly to 
men who are working on plans and specifications that his 


products can go into, 


See the next page for a detailed circulation analysis. 





EDITORIAL AWARDS TO ARCHITECTURAL RECORD « RECEIVED SINCE 1929 


1946 dustrial Marketing's First Award for best illustrative treat- 
ment « torial material published during 1945-1946, 


1946 morable Mention for improvement in typography, format 
ind ger ppearance in the Industrial Marketing editorial competition. 


1945 norable Mention in two classifications of the Industrial 
Market editorial competition: best single issue devoted to a single 
theme est published research. 

1944 norable Mention in three classifications of the Industrial 
Marke: editorial competition: best series of articles, best single 
Article 


best published research. 


1943 Industrial Marketing’s Award of Merit for best i//lustrative 
treatment of editorial material published during 1942-43. 


1941 Industrial Marketing’s First Award for best illustrative treat- 
ment of editorial material published during 1941. 


1940 Industrial Marketing’s Special Award for best pictorial report 
ing during 1940. 

1936 — Certificate of Award for outstanding skill in production of 
magazines printed on Cantine’s Coated Paper. 


1935 Certificate of Award same as in 1936. ® 


1929 First prize for ‘Best Article or Series of Articles’ awarded 
by the Associated Business Papers in 1930. 











Summary of Architect and Engineer Circulation 
From business analysis of subscriptions based on May 1947 issue (June 30, 1947 A.B.C. Statement) 


Architectural, architectural-engineering firms and 
architects and architect-engineers in private practice: 


Subscriptions in company name, owners and corporate executives 8,598 
General managers and managers ll 
Registered staff architects 1.842 
Total architect circulation shown ..... 2.6 6 6 © © © © © © © «© © 10,45) 
Consulting engineering firms and engineers in private practice: 
Subse riptions in company name, owners and corporate executives 
Civil 1.114 
Electrical . oe 88 
Mechanical , 162 
All other 162 
Total 1,526 
General managers and managers 7 
Staff engineers 3,098 
Total engineer circulation shown ..... 2.6 6 6 6 © © © © © © © e) 4,631 
Total architect and engineer circulation shown. . . . . «© 6 + + + + + 15,082 


- « « 23,369 


Total net paid circulation 





Percentage of architect circulation to total 14.72 
Percentage of architect and engineer circulation to total 64.53 
Renewal percentage 60.43 
Arrears percentage 3.66 
Percentage of subscriptions sold at full rate 84.47 
Percentage of subscriptions sold without premium 100.00 
Cost per page per thousand architect circulation (12-time) $30.62 
Cost per page per thous ind architect and engineer circulation (12-time) $21.21 











ADVERTISING RATES COLOR AND BLEED CHARGES 


l time 6 times |2 times Standard colors are red, blue, green, yellow and orange. 

| page $450 $400 $320 Standard Special 
’ »- , Colors Colors 
2 ? ) ) 

; page 0 00 2600 . : -@ 
: f : : ae Each extra color on inside page . $130... .$155 

2 page (island) 500 200 215 
'6 page (reg.) 255 290 165 Each extra color on two facing 
ly page 195 175 140 pages (same color on both) 195 235 
! 7. » . 

4 page 140 120 90 Special color charges above do not include metallic 


Bulk rates applying to full-page units only inks, for which rates will be quoted on request. 

18 pages within twelve months, $310 per page; e. 

24or more pages within 12 months, $300 per page. Bleed charge, per page $45 
Minimum «pace ‘4 page. 

For advertising rates in West Coast section, see 


Standard Kate and Data Service. cellation without short-rate penalty. 


We reserve the right to increase these rates without advance 
notice. In that event, advertisers will have the option of can- 





DISTRICT MANAGERS 
fom Tredwell, Benton B. Orwig, Harry M. Horn, Jr., 119 W. 40th St.; 
Pennsylvania 6-1500 
Harry M. Horn, Jr., 855 Park Square Bldg.; Hancock 0700 
BuFFALO 2 Benton B. Orwig, 70 Niagara St.; Cleveland 8200 
Cuicaco 54 Jack F. Casey, Claude Riemersma, 700 Merchandise Mart; Whitehall 4400 
John C. Jackson, American Bldg.; Parkway 2866 
John C. Jackson, 321 Hanna Bldg.; Cherry 7256 
Derroir | Jack F. Casey, 548 Free Press Bldg. ; Cadillae 2745 
Claude Riemersma, Architects and Builders Bldg.; Lincoln 4507 
Los ANGELES 13 Bob Wettstein, 816 West Fifth St.; Tucker 2779 
MINNEAPOLIS 2 Jack F. Casey, Plymouth Bldg.; Atlantic 1474 
PHILADELPHIA 7 Tom Tredwell, 1321 Arch St.; Locust 7-4326 
PirrssurGH 22 John C. Jackson, Professional Bldg.; Atlantic 8220 
Claude Riemersma, 721 Olive St.; Chestnut 7390 


Bob W ettstein, 1085 Monadnock Bldg.; Douglas 4475 


New Yor«x 18 


Boston l6 


CINCINNATI 2 


CLEVELAND 15 


INDIANAPOLIS 4 


Str. Lous | 


San Francisco 5 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET © NEW YORK 18, 


RECORD “Exclusive:” 


1. More architect subscribers t! an 
any other business publicatior 


2. The largest combined audie ice 
of architect and consulting egi- 


neer subscribers that is availa le. 


3. Provable coverage of architect. 
engineer planning and specify ing 
activity regionally, nationally 
and by types of buildings. . 


4. A steady, consistent and fimel) 
editorial policy with sharp focus on 
current working interests of archi- 
tects and engineers. 


5. An exclusive service of market 
information that stems from the 
Record’s publishing sponsorship by 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


6. Lowest rate per page per thous- 
and architects and engineers 
reached. 


7. More advertising, and more ad- 
vertisers, than any other magazine 
in the architectural field. 





MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS 


Width of column, 3°s in. (2-column page) 
Width of column, 2's in. (3-column page) 
Depth of column, 10 in. 
Full page, type size, 7 x 10. 
Two-thirds page, 4'2 x 10 
Half-page, 3°. x 10 or 47% x 
Island half-page, 72 
One-third page, 2's x 10. 
Quarter-page, 3°s x s. 

Bleed page, 8% x 117s untrimmed, 8% x 
11°. trimmed. 


Color plates should be supplied unmounted, | 
points high for running on patent base. Black 
plates should be mounted on bloc ks ir sua 
manner. 

Insert size: 94 x 124 untrimmed, 8° x 11°: 
trimmed. Allow 4” trim at head. Maximum 
weight, 100 lb., 25 x 38 basis. Inquire as t 
quantity 60 days prior to issue for whiet 
insert is intended, 

Screen recommended, 120. 
Original cuts urgently requested 

Closing dates: Ist of preceding month for coy 
to be set; Sth of preceding month f olor 
plates; 10th of preceding month for black 
and white plates. 
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Bricslayer, Mason and Plasterer, 815 
Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. Cl 


- 
. 


|=) 


Est 1898. Controlled. Type page, 7x10. 
Pul ished 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency Contractors Register, 60 E. 42nd St., New 


ints, 15-0. Flat rates—l page, $300; York 17. Published by Sub-Contractors 
by ge, $lio: % page, $100; % page, $60. Register, Inc. Est. 1913. Trim size, 6x9. 


Type page, 5x8. Published January. Cir- 


culation, Mar., 1947, 7,843; (gross), 8,127. 


Builders’ Guide, 1530 Chestnut St., Phila-~ Architects, 1,440; contractors and engi- 
delphia, Pa _Published by Building News neers, 3.705: ‘toderal mate ane “eley gov- 
Pub Co. Est. 1884. Subseription, $10. ernment, 637: mfrs. and suppliers, 681: 
Tri size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- others. 1.380. Rates 





lished Wednesday. Forms alose Monday. +; . % Pp Pp 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 7 - on ‘esan'ee Rite Sreee 
Tin 1 Page % Page % Page 

] $ 40.0U $ 22.00 $ 13.00 

2¢ 560.00 300.00 180.00 Construction. 


Building Contractor of California, 949 
Bendix Bldg., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


1,000.00 550.00 300.00 See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 





The Construction Digest. 


(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 








Pastienes ae we Journal Co. Est. 
1936 Sontrolled. rim size, 9%x12%. 
Type page, 7%x10. Published. 6th. SS ee 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, (See Exaingeaina Consrarcrion.) 
15-2. Circulation, 4,256. Rates— “ 
Tir 1 Page % Page \, Page Cooperative Builder, Box 2000, Superior, 
1 $174.00 $102.00 $ 57.00 Wisconsin. Published by Cooperative Pub- 
f 162.00 96.00 51.00 lishing Assn. Est. 1925. Subscription. 
150.00 90.00 $5.00 $1.50. Trim size, 11%x17%. Type page, 
$42: bleed, 10% 10%x16. Published Thursday. Forms 


“_ st _ close Monday. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Swern), 30,384, Rates—$2.50 


Building Products, 461 8th Ave, New > per column inch. 


York 1 
Est. 1937. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 


8x11 


monthly, 15th of first month. Forms close 
ff month preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 


20th « 


15,366. 
‘ 


] ‘ 
par 


Published by Thomas Pub. Co. 





Daily Construction Reports, 168 S. Hill 
St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. Published by 
Illes-Avars Pub. Co. Est. 1911. Adv. 
page, 20%x15%. Published daily, except 


Type page, 7x10. Published bi- 


15-2. Circulation (Sworn) 4 
Rates—% page, (34x10), $75 flat: Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. Agency 
(344x4%), $40 flat discounts, none. Circulation (Swern), 2,- 
618. Rates—3 cols. by 10”, $50; 5 inser- 


— ~~ tions per month, $175; daily, per month, 


Building Witness, 626 Broadway, Cincin- 600 


nati, ‘ 


Pub. ( 


Publis 


preced 


tior 
atlo 


Times 


Stand 


eultdountn Real Estate atagasine, “417 W. 


Sth St., 


). Published by Building Witness 

‘o. Controlled. Type page, 7x10. 

hed weekly. Forms close Thurs. Daily Journal, 1217 Welton St., Denver 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circu- 4. Col. Published by F. W. Dodge Corpo- 


(Sworn), 4,000, Rates ration. Est. 1897. Subscription, $20. Type 
age 5 x16 » ishe ‘very busi- 

1 Page % Page % Pz page, 105/16x1¢ I ublished every i 

Ay ? sano by ness day except Monday. Forms close 2 


=e days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
~ 


60.00 31.00 17.50 ~ - ae ‘ 
52.00 28.00 15.00 Open, $1 per inch; 100 inches, 7T5c; 250 
rd red. $25 % ; inches, 70c; 500 inches, 65c; 1,000 inches, 


55e 





Los Angeles 15, Calif. Published Daily Pacific Builder, 465 10th St., San 


by California Real Estate Ass'n. Est. Francisco 3. Published by F. W. Dodge 


1920 
11%, 


Forms ¢ 
lation (Sworn), 9.760. Rates—1 close 3 p. m. preceding day. 


Cire 
pare 


penton, The, 222 E. Michigan St., In- 
dianaps 
Brothe 


Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8 7/8x Corp. Est. 1890. Subscription, $30. Type 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist page, 105/16x16 Published mornings 
lose 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. except Sat., Sun. and holidays. Forms 

Agency dis- 
page, $95; % page, $55 counts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 3,52 
Rates—per inch, $2.00; 100 inches, $1.50; 
500 inches, $1.30; 1,000 inches, $1.10; 2,- 
000 inches, $1.00. 


$175; % 





lis 4, Ind. Published by United 
rhood of Carpenters and Joiners 





of America. Est. 1881. Subscription, $1. Dodge Reports, 119 W. 40th St., New York 


Type 
Forms 
counts 
l page 


close Rg gy 18, N. ¥. Issued by the Construction 
15-2. Circulation, 300,000. Rates— News Division, F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
$275: & pare. $150: % page, $75. Est. 1891. A daily news service reporting 
nace ‘°- to subscribing sales organizations the 

names and addresses of owners, archi- 





Central Constructor, Farm Bureau Bldg. tects, engineers, contractors, engaged in 


Des Mo 
Gener 
Publis 
Size ‘ 
discx 
1,000. 
Times 

1 

6 

12 
Color 
( hien 
by F 
script 
Pub! 


and 
cedin; 


ines, Ia. Published by Associated jew building and engineering plans and 
A ae gg ER esene” 4058. projects. Each job reported in progressive 

x11%. Type Jaze 7x10. Agency Stages on 6”x3%” individual slips and 
: } a. Agency issued according to subscriber’s specifi- 


‘ 9 = 
ante, 15-3. Circulation (Sworn), eation of types of projects and stages of 


Rates— 
“ > development required. (Charges based on 
: oe % Page % Page seovdheny covered and scope of the service 
$ pig 0 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 selected.) Reporting organization covers 
65.00 43.00 22.00 37 states east of Rocky Mountains. Used 
$18 50.00 35.00 18.00 to direct salesmen to specific prospects 
i to time mailing of direct advertising, to 


: — - : ret more accurate answers to marketing 
Construction News, 223 W. questions, and for home or branch office 
ston St., Chicago 6 Published eontrol of field selling Offices in 35 
W. Dodge Corp. Est. 1946. Sub- jeading cities. 
1 $30. Type page, 10%x16%. 
d daily except Saturday, Sunday 
days. Forms close 2 days Pre- podge Statistical Research Service, 119 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- ww 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. Published 
;, Rates—Onen. $2.00 per inch: + y Statistical & Research Division, F. W. 
Tc $1°30 ge a s;. Dodge Corporation. A confidential sub- 
es. $1] 10 a ; il ‘“"' seription service giving contracts award- 
niece ; ed data in a series of monthly bulletins 
: ° wns ’ showing the total for the 37 eastern 
+ —_- = yey! Ave., New ctates and 15 separate geographical dis- 
oan. ‘ublis ed by oan Pub. tricts. State and major county summar- 
x13% Ponte oles . meee ies also provided. Data covers number of 
nda A e Ps. ay. 18-2 projects, square feet of floor area and 
y. gency counts, 1 valuation for building and heavy engi- 








(Sworn), 4,130. Rates— neering work by 50 detailed project classi- 
1 Page % Page % Page fications; also statistics on public and 
$ 96.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 private ownership work and number of 
72.00 37.00 19.00 new dwelling units created. Used to ob- 
70.00 36.00 18.00 serve construction trends and specifically 
58.00 29.00 15.00 as a management control tool. 





Engineering News-Record. 
INEERING CONSTRUCTION.) (See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 
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Engineering News-Record Construction 
Daily. Ske ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION, 


viscving, 45 W. 45th St., New York 19. 
Published by Cantor Pub. Co. Est. 1931. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11l% 


Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 

close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation (Swern), 7,511. Rates 

lines i Page '% Page % Page 
l 230.00 $135.00 $ 75.00 
6 200.00 110.00 60.00 
12 175.00 90.00 50.00 


Standard color, $65; bleed, 10% 


Home Building Guide, 107 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1. Published by Home 


tiluers Guide ~ orp. Est. 1944 Sub 
ription, 25e rim size, 8xl0%. Type 
pase, ix P ablishe d "semi-annually. 
orms close Jan. and June. Agency dis- 
ec unts, 15-0. Circulation 1,300,000, di- 
led evenly among 10 cities. Rates, each 
city 1 page, $580; % page, $385; 4 page, 


eis 








Home Owners’ Catalogs, 119 W. 40th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Distributed by F. W. 
Dodge Corp. day by day to qualified 
families planning new homes for their 
own occupancy or planning substantial 
alterations of existing homes. In addi- 
tion, up to 5,000 volumes are distributed 
annually to such service organizations 
as offer continuous assistance to pro- 
spective home planners. Distribution is 
rigidly controlled from 15 Dodge district 
offices throughout 37 states east of the 
Rocky Mountains to families identified 
and qualified by Dodge news service as 
definitely planning to build homes. Final 
trim page size, 8%x1l. Agency discount, 
15% and 2% for cash within ten days. 
Closing dates: Volumes are bound at 
timed intervals depending upon rate of 
home building activity. Home Owners’ 
Catalogs consists of multiples of 4 pages 
printed by advertisers. The following 
charges cover distribution of 80,000 cat- 
alogs (estimated 12 months’ distribu- 
tion): 4 pages, $7,440; 8 pages, $8,240; 12 
pages, $9,040; 16 pages, $9,840; 20 pages, 
$10.640; 24 pages, $11,440; 28 pages, 
$12,240; 32 pages, $13.040. 





Housing Progress, 95 Madison Ave., New 
York 1€. Published by Housing Publica- 
tions, Inc. Est. 1945. Subscription, $4. 

im size, 8%x115%. Type page, 7x10. 


. ublished quarterly. Agency discounts, 
5--. Cirevilation, 5,041, Rates- 

Times 1 Page % Page \, Page 
$325.00 $225.00 $125.00 


300.00 210.00 110.00 
Standard aoe blue, yellow, green, $50; 
eed, 15%. 





Tilinois Building News, 919 Ridgely Bldg., 
Springfield, Illinois. Published by TIIli- 
nois Lumber & Material Dealers Ass'n. 
Est. 1931. Controlled. Trim size, 6x9. 
Type page, 4%x7. Published 15th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 1,700. Rates—1 page, $36; % 
page, $22.50; 4 page, $15. 

Color, $5. 





Institutions Magazine. 
(See INSTITUTIONS.) 





Insulstion, 45 W. 45th St., New York 19. 
Pohtished hv Contor Pub. Co. Est. 1945. 
Subscription, .$2. Trim. size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 6,506. Rates 


Tities 1 Page '. Page % Page 
1 $230.00 $135.00 $ 75.00 
6 200.00 110.00 60.00 
12 175.00 90.00 50.00 


Standard co'or, $65; bleed, 10%. 





Journal of Housing, 1313 E. 60th St., Chi- 
cago 37. Published by Nat'l. Ass’n. of 
Housing Officials. Subscription, $5. Type 
page, 8%x1l. Published 10th. Forms close 
.0th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 3.500. Rates—1 page, $200; 
\% page, $125; 4% page, $75. 


vourneyman Roofer and Waterproofer, 
130 N. Wells St., Chicago 6. Est. 1924. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12%. Type 
page 74x10 Published bi-monthly. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 11,- 
''. Rates 


Times 1 Page l Page % Page 
$160.00 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 
6 125.00 70.00 40.00 


Standard red or green, $45; bleed, 10% 
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Mineral Woo! Installation Manual, 189 Realty & Building, formerly Economist, No cash discount. For catalogs in Sv _ 
W. Madison St., Chicago Published by 12 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 11 Pub- File, Engineering, including one a 
Shelter Pubs. Subscription, $2. Trim size, lished by Realty & Build ng, Ine Est color on first and last pages, con te 
9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Agency dis- 1888. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 9%X service charges are as follows: 4 pag 
counts ’ Cireulation, 4,000. Rates ¥ Type page, 8%x12 Published Sat- catalog, $1,020 S page catalog, $ 
l page, $1 s page $90 \% page, $50 irday Forms ose Wednesday Agency 12 page atalog, $2,160; 16 page cat y 
Color } discount lo-t Circulation (Sworn), $2.730; 20 page catalog, $3,300 { - 
5.100, Rates—Open, 27 per agate line; catalog, $3,870: 28 page catalog, $ 
times, 22 “6 time 0c; 52 times, 18c 2 page catalog, $5,010. Charges for 
specifications on request. Note: con 
Rooting Data & Reference Manual, 425 |, _—_ “i Se Pe ig pe 
National Real Estate and Building Jour-  (4t! Ave New York 16. Published by more catalogs in any number of R 
nal, 141 Vv. Ja Bivd., Chicago 4 Harr Fox-Hoffman, Inc. Est esd. SU Ss Power Plants, Design Engine: g 
ru ed i stan Put hing ‘ eT pti oo rrim size 5 x . ‘) Manufacturing Industries and Che 
I Subser ! $4 iris siz if 7x10. Published June 1, Forms close recess Industries sections of M 
x pag x Published 15tl M l. Agency discout Data Book.) Branch offices in 1} 
Forn t) Agency discount l ~ Circulaiton, 7,500. Rates l awe, $225 ‘uffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati C's 
Circulat mn 10.603; (gross), 11,118. Rea page $175: 3 page. $90 reit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia 
tate ol nizat n that build S¢ Standard color $25; bleed, $20. rh and St Louis 
ind manag bu ings er 2 contractor 
ind builder ' thers, 1,742. Rate 
lime Pag Page Page Roofing Year Book, Buyers’ Directory & mpo---> Contes ctor 
' : ¢] 0 ¢ 70.00 Reference Manual, 431 So. Dearborn St.., See FPweyy Pre CONSTRUCTION 
‘ ) , ny; t Chicago 5. Put hed by Shelter Publicae ; : 
= OO 0 oO tions. Est. 1945. Subscription, $2. Trim —— a a —s 
S lard « r $ bleed. 10 size, 9x1 Type page, 74x10. Published Thomas’ Register. 
Feb. Forms close Feb. 1 Agency dis- (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Pit and Quarry Handbook. counts, 55-2 ; OO  ————— ——— — 
See CEMENT? Np QuaRRY Propvucts In Circulacon. #000 Rates—-! page, | 190; United Roofer. 431 So. Dearborn St ! 
DUSTRIES page, 990.00 4 page, oov ; cago 5. Published by United Roofing 
Standard color, 25 bleed, rates on re Contractors Assoc. Est. 1938. Subscrip- 
The Plasterer and Cement Finisher, 45 : For additional data see page 123 ea Ae a 15; } > Ty Pe a 
Astor Place, New York 3. Est. 1904. Sub- Nn exo piel , men ~! oth. Forms close ls 
scription, $1 Type page, 6%x9\% Pub- ry lene . sScOUntS, 15-2. Circulation 
lished 15th Forms close 20th. Agency ™°cky Mountain Contractor. (Sworn), 4,000. Rates 
discount l Circulatior 10 000 See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) Times 1 Page Page % Page 
Rate . _—__—___—___—— —__—__—__— ! $155.00 $115.00 $ 8 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Small Homes Guide, 82 W. Washington 120.00 59.00 
Flat $250.00 $135.00 $75.00 St. Chicago 2. Published by Small 2 110.00 75.00 
Bleed, 2 Homes Guide, Inc. Est. 1937. Subscrip- Color. 25%: bleed. 10% 
pattie — — — tion, $1 for 4 issues. Type page. 8 6/16x For additional data see page 119 
. ane . 11%. Published April 15 and Nov. 15 eens ——— - 
went Pion Ly ng North- Forms close 60 days prec. Agency dis- Western Builder. 
ves astering me us ries . onstruction counts, 15-2. Circulation, 400,000. Rates (See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 
Center, Arctic Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash 1 page, $1,750: % page, $900; % page, : 
Published by Charles F. Clay. Est. 1938 $500. Color, $175 a —————— = 
pubeeriesien, $2 5 Fg page, 7x9%. Pub- Stree a. pee — —— - Western Building, 519 S. W. Park Ave 
lishee 15t) preceding ‘orms close st Dot Be r > 1. pli < 
(gency discounts, 1520, Cireulation. 4440, Southwest Builder and Contractor. aoe Ore. Pusenes by the ti 
Rate See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) tinder Est. 1941 Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Times 1 Page % Page iva eee mec =~ PeaaP pe ~~ Ist. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
1 $216.00 $108.00 $ 72.00 Sweet's File for Builders, 119 W 40th St., 15-2. Circulation, 10.292. Rates 
Discounts: 6 times, 5%: 12 times. 30%. New York 18, N. Y¥ Compiled and distrib- mes 1 Pace % Page “% Page 
uted by Sweet's Catalog Service, division 1 2900 00 2120.00 g 
Practical Builder, Si Wabash Ave of F. W. Dodge Corporation. Est. 1942. 6 175.00 100.00 
Chicage Published by Industrial Pubs A bound file of manufacturers’ catalogs, 12 150.00 85 00 , 
Ine Est. 1936. Subscriptior for used as a source of buying information 4q, — los $40: bleed. $: 
vr Trim size 8x11. Type page, 7x 10 by builders of houses and other buildings “~‘*"™@#T@ colors, s ——— Tae 
Published monthly. Forms close 7th pree. of light construction. Revised annually ——————~_ . = 
month. Agency discounts, 15-0 and lent to qualified offices for one year. 
Cireulation (Sworn), GS,084; (gross) Distribution 20,000 to active operative CANADA 
70,148. Builder ind contractor sO, RG5 (speculative) builders and contractor ——— - . ‘ 
building material dealers, 7,489 rch builders Catalogs in Sweet's Files Architectural & Building Catalogue, 53 
tects and engineers. 1.362: others. 8.341 consist of multiples of four pages. Typog McGill College Ave., Montreal, Que. Pub- 
Rate raphy and color printing as desired lished by Canadian Engineering F' 
Time 1Pa Pag. Pace Trim page size, 8%x11 in. Charges include itd. Est. 1946. Trim size, 84x11. T) 
' . $490 OF e599 On catalog design, or such assistance as may page 7x10. Published Feb. Agen: lis 
4 aT ne san be desired, printing, filing and distribu- counts, 15-0. Circulation, 4,000. R s 
‘ 0 0.00 85.00 tion. No agency commission. No cash dis- paxe, $175; 2 pages, $315; page 4 
ous ; count For catalogs in Sweet's File for 
+, 7 ee tes $100: bi , 10% yellow, Ruilders, including one extra color on * 
Pe wae sie gh ateteates ad first and last pages, complete _ service (CAB Cy 
For additional data see pages 116-17 charges are as follows 4 page catalog, . 
: 51.400; 8S page catalog, $2,190; 12 pase British Columbia Journal of Commerce 
Prefabricated Homes, 114 E. 32nd St., New italog, $2.980; 16 page 4 atalog, $3,770 and Building Record, 618 Homer St., Van- 
York Published by Illumination Pub 0 page catalog $4.560 24 page , italog, ccuver, B. C Published by British Co- 
Co., Inc. Est. 1943. Subscription, $2. Trim $5 350; 28 page catalog, $6,140; 32 page jumbia Journal of Commerce, Ltd. Est 
size, 84%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Catalog, $6,930. Charges for other speci- 1911 Type page. 10%x14%.. Published 
i5th. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, "cations on request Note: combination Saturday ; Wane 7 porate, Wed la 
15-2 Circulation, 7,500. Rates— charges for catalogs distributed also in ‘Vo oy disc ounts. 15 , ™ 
- . . ‘ other Sweet's Files and for two or more woe es steeper 
aimee Bayh Page “4 I age catalogs in any number of files. (See Circulation, March, 1947, 1,344; s 
é tee 00 vi98 r+ $ ee z= Power Plants, Desigr Engineering, Man- 1.50, at ites—1 incl " $1.40; 125 
l 150.00 SF An +e 00 ufacturine Industries and Chemical $1.26; 250 inches, $1.12 
. - nrocess Industries sections of Market 
Standard red, $40; bleed, $26 Data took.) Branch offices in Boston, 
—_—_— uffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland (CAB 
Real Estate News, 111 W. Washington Petroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pitts 
St.. Chicago 2, I Est. 194 Subscrip burgh and St. Louis Daily Commercial News and Building 
tior $5. Type page 7x10. Published Fri For additional data see pages 108-9 Record, 34 St Patrick St Tor: 21 
day. Forms close Tuesday. Agency dis- Ont. Est. 1927. Official publicatior the 
ount 15-¢ Rates P . . ‘ , P Canadian Construction Ass'n. Ty! igt 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page leg + bd a ee ee w $0th x204,. Published daily except 
: pss , : ork 1 } ompiled and : ; ces ’ ‘ i 
l $126.00 > 99.00 $ 42.00 distributed by Sweet's Catalog Service day and Sunday. Forms close ! 
6 195.00 52.50 35.00 division of F. .W. Dodge Corporation. ?'eceding. Agency discounts, 15 
13 84. 00 4°00 28 00 . . “ - < . (‘irculation Mar., 1947, 3,595: SS 
Est. 1914 \ bound file of manufactur- gays Rates—i line Le 1.7: es 
7 g . ers’ catalogs, used as a source of buying bige- 2k Sadan . 7 000 “oe 
Beal Bstate Record and Builders’ Guide, information, by those in charge of de 12%c; 3,500 lines, llc; 7,000 line 
119 W. 40th St.. New York 18 Published sign, construction and equipment of in- 
by F. W. Dodge Corp. Est. 1868. Subscrip- dustrial plants, utilities and other heavy 
tion, $25. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page engineering projects government and KABL) 
7x10 Published Saturday Forms close private Revised annually and lent to 
Sat. preceding Agency discounts, 15-2 jualified offices for one year. Distribu- Home Building in Canada, 372 ! st 
Circulation (Sworn), 992. Property man tion (1949 file), 10,000, to consulting engi Toronto 1 Published by Waikers 
agement companies, bldg. owners and "eers; engineering contractors; state, Ppyblishing Co.. Ltd., Est. 1920. S ip 
mers., banks and ins. companies, 860; municipal and corporation engineers; tion, $1.25. Trim size, 9x12. Ty! ig 
architects, engineers, builders, 30; mfrs.. ©oVernment procurement offices and buy- 7% x10. Published bi-monthly, F: itt 
0: others, 72. Rates— ne agencies. Catalogs in Sweet's Files Forms close Ist. Agency discour J 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page fenne oc , ates Of tour paeet. Circulation, Geers (gress 56S. 
4 h ography and color printing as de- ates 
I $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 sired. Trim page size, 83x11 in. Charges = 
12 95.00 60.00 30.00 nelude catalog design, or such aaniat- Times 1 Page % Page ag 
24 90.00 50.00 25.00 ince as may be desired, printing, filing 1 $135.00 $ 78.00 “00 
52 80.00 45.00 30.00 = aint rinutic: ge ee ane 6 115,00 66.00 00 
distribution and use of confidential dis- . 
Standard color, $40; bleed, $20 tribution lists. No agency commission Standard red, $35; bleed, 10% 
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Suggestions to Users— 





Publication Data 


In looking for informa- 
tion about a publication 
refer first to “Index to Pub- 
lications’ on page 17. 
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In looking for data re- 
garding atrade,industry or 
profession, refer to. “Index 
to Markets,” on page Il. 


Canada 
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are indexed separately 
immediately following the 
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page 26. 
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Building Management 
and Maintenance 





Office Buildings 


The field of managed buildings is 
made up principally of buildings 
planned as investments and operated 
for profit. Included in this category are 
office and commercial buildings, rang- 
ing from the 102-story Empire State 
Building in New York City down to 
the five- and six-story office buildings 
which comprise the central business 
districts of smaller cities from coast 
to coast. There are, according to Build- 
ings and Building Management, some 
6,500 principal office buildings, with a 
total rentable area in excess of 400 mil- 
lion square feet of office space. These 
buildings, valued at $6 billion, house 
more than 3 million persons employed 
by the major businesses and industries 
of the country, and themselves employ 
upward of 100,000 building service 
workers. 

Also included in the field of managed 
buildings, and having a far greater ag- 
gregate square foot area, though less 
clearly recorded and tabulated are loft, 
commercial, institutional and company- 


owned buildings occupied for office, 
commercial and light manufacturing 
purposes. In addition, many of the 


principal apartment buildings and a 
vast number of small multi-family 
structures are owned or managed by 
professional building managers and 
property management companies. 
These building owners and managers 
are the top executives of the properties 
under their management, and they are 
in direct, personal charge of renting, 
operation and maintenance, with the 
final authority in the selection of build- 
ing materials and equipment for up- 
keep, repair and rehabilitation. Their 
purchases now and in the near future 
must be sufficient to offset more than 
four years of inadequate maintenance 
and minimum repairs during the war. 
In addition, they must buy the mate- 


rials and equipment necessary to mod- 
ernize their buildings in anticipation of 
competition from new structures now 
being planned. Many of these owners 
and managers are themselves planning 
new buildings and are working on plans 
and specifications. Buildings are their 
business, and they will own and control 
a gre majority of the buildings 
erecte! in their cities in future years. 


Among the services customarily pro- 
vided for tenants in the routine opera- 
Hon existing buildings, for which 
build owners and managers must 
regulerly buy supplies and replace- 
ments. are heating, lighting, air condi- 
Uonin painting and decorating, plumb- 
Ing a toilet rooms, elevators, floors 
and f or coverings, acoustical mate- 


rials, partitions, roofs, cleaning and all 
the hundreds of items needed in keep- 
INDU 


ing America’s office buildings running 
smoothly and efficiently. 

Major repair and rehabilitation work 
has started in many war-worn office and 
commercial buildings. There is a stead- 
ily growing demand for materials and 
equipment needed to produce better of- 
fice and commercial space, such as air 
conditioning, acoustical treatment, flu- 
orescent lighting, special decorating. 

Within the structural limits of exist- 
ing buildings, building owners and 
managers can construct almost any 
type of office or apartment that any 
new building can offer. Building owners 
and managers are planning many 
changes in their buildings as a result of 
wartime operating experience. They 
want, and expect to get, better lighting 
and new ideas on decorating; more effi- 
cient heating and many improvements 
in air conditioning; faster elevator 
service and improved materials for cor- 
ridor walls and partitions; cleaning 
materials and equipment that will re- 
duce man-hours and save money; de- 
pendable plumbing and _toilet-rooms 
that are easier to maintain and keep 
clean; and a whole host of new devices 
and equipment that will make office, 
loft and apartment buildings more de- 
sirable places in which to live and 
work. 

Building owners and managers are 
primarily interested in the net earnings 
of their properties. Foremost in their 
judgment of any building product or 
maintenance material is whether its 
use will make their buildings less ex- 
pensive to operate or more profitable 
to own. What they want to know about 
advertised products is: (1) How are 
they used? (2) What will they do bet- 
ter than other products? (3) What 
buildings are using them, and for what 
purpose? (4) What do they cost, and 
what do they save? (5) Where can they 
be purchased, and in what quantities? 

When a new building is planned, a 
building manager is usually appointed 
to consult with the architects and engi- 
neers on materials and equipment 
which will assure the greatest possible 
rentability and the lowest operating 
and maintenance costs. In addition, the 
National Association of Building Own- 
ers and Managers, with local associa- 
tions in 52 cities and a total member- 
ship of more than 2,000, has for 20 
years maintained a building planning 
service through which investors con- 
templating the construction of a build- 
ing can secure the advisory services of 
a group of experienced building mana- 
gers who will review the architect’s 
plans and specifications and advise the 
investors as to the physical and finan- 
cial soundness of the plans. More than 
100 buildings, including some of the 
largest office structures in the United 
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States, have received the benefits of 
this consultation service. 

Many business men who later develop 
into important users of building ma- 
terials get their first knowledge of 
these products from seeing them used 
in their own offices and in those of 
their friends and associates. 

Skyscraper Management gives the 
following figures on expenditures, based 
on its 1945 annual experience exchange 
report: 











(000) 

EE errr rrr ry Tr TT rt $ 88,200 
Pe - cedscg eeetnw dee keke bee eee 51,480 
rr a 25,000 
ee Rr 22,320 
BSP GOES oc cccccccesvoveseses 13,680 
POET pec caccceeesesese ee 7,200 

Total operations ...........s.. $208,080 
Repairs. maintenance ..........+.++ Bg 24,480 
Tenant alterations ............ cote See 
Tenant Gecorating ....cccsccscscves 15,120 

Total COMBtPMCCIOM 2 ccccccscscsons $ 56,888 
Fire insurance premiums........... $ 2,520 
Other insurance premiums.......... 3,960 

Total insurance premiums........ $ 6,480 
rr 271,440 

*Exclusive of administration expense, 


taxes, depreciation and other fixed charges. 


PLANNED EXPENDITURES FOR_ DE- 
FERRED IMPROVEMENTS AND 


MODERNIZATION 
ID occ ckiedcdneeeactadcetensa $ 44,025 
DEP GOR, 6.6. 6-0440600060000000% 13,400 
General modernization ............. 19,918 
Electric systems and fixtures...... 6,241 
TA CD cc ccnencescececeses 1,993 
Ce ii cen eeee neeaee 1,369 
Exterior improvements ............. 6,024 
(Store and store front s—en- 
trances) 
Interior alterations and remodeling 7,363 
So | re rr rer rT $100,334 


The 1947 survey of the National As- 
sociation of Building Owners and Man- 
agers indicated that for the first time 
since 1934, occupancy of office buildings 
declined slightly from the preceding 
year. Based on reports from 1,771 office 
buildings with 158,346,000 square feet 
of space, the survey indicated a loss of 
0.29 per cent from 1946. Vacant space 
was 1,768,500 square feet, or 1.3 per 
cent of the total. Federal government 
occupancy was 8,759,839, or 6.3 per cent 
of the total, compared with about 9 per 
cent a year ago. State and local govern- 
ment occupancy was 1,926,483, or 1.4 
per cent, a slight gain over 1946. 


Multi-Family Dwellings 

An analysis of 1940 census figures 
by Building Reporter and Realty News 
indicated that the United States had 
3,937,572 structures containing five or 
more dwelling units. Of this total, 3,- 
148,781, or 80 per cent, were in the 92 
cities with 100,000 or more population. 
These cities contained only 29 per cent 
of the country’s 1940 population. 

New York City held 1,355,681 such 
structures in 1940, or more than one- 
third of the total. The New York- 
Northeastern New Jersey metropolitan 
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Production figures must be estimated, 
the issuance of official data covering 
shipments of office machines and un- 
filled orders having been discontinued 
by the Bureau of the Census in June, 
1946. The total shipments for the first 
five months of 1946 were $120,883,039. 
Unfilled orders amounted to $251,900,- 
359. In each of the five months, except 
February, production increased over the 
preceding month, but not in proportion 
to the increase in demand. While the 
average increase in monthly production 
was about $1,350,000, the average in- 
crease in unfilled orders approximated 
$13,000,000. Statistics for succeeding 
months are not available. It is estimated 
that the trend of production increase 
continued to make the total for 1946, 
including a general price advance in 
May 1946, close to $500,000,000. This 
resulted in a leveling off of the unfilled 
orders figure but not to the point where 
demand in 1947 has been impaired. Pro- 
duction and sales for 1947 should equal, 
if not exceed, the 1946 record. 

Considering mechanical equipment 
approximately one-third the output of 
articles for office use, the figure of $1,- 
500,000,000 is offered as a reasonable 
estimate of 1946 production of machines, 
commercial stationery and office furni- 
ture 

In 1946 and up to the time this report 
went to press in 1947 many companies 
established new  prodgg$ion records 
month after month except for interrup- 
tions due to strikes. By the summer of 
1947 a few lines had reached thei 
peaks. The demand for most types of 
office machines, for office furniture both 
wood and steel, and for loose leaf, filing 
supplies and other paper goods still was 
in excess of stepped-up production. The 
outl k for domestic sales is favorable. 
The foreign demand is greater than 
ever, its fulfillment handicapped by ex- 


change difficulties. Even so, export bus- 
iness in office lines is attractive and is 
likely to expand, though dependent 
somewhat on loans or other financial 


arrangements by government. 


The office equipment industry is es- 
sential to every type of business. 
Whether commercial activity is lively 
or slow, large quantities of its products 


are consumed and must be replaced. 
Beca of the essential character of 
its Wares, most branches of the indus- 
try are free from wide fluctuations so 
comn in other fields. Modern office 
machines, systems, furniture, filing 
“quipment and supplies make possible 
the smooth operation of big business, 
inclu the business of Government. 

Dist sution generally is through 
. atet Some lines, mostly mechani- 
al, j sold direct to users by the 
— ifacturer’s own sales organization. 
»eme inanufacturers with dealer poli- 
— reserve certain large cities for 
“rect tail branches. 





The distributors constituting the 
largest group in the industry are com- 
monly known as commercial stationers. 
The word “commercial” is used to dis- 
tinguish them from the more numerous 
social stationers who sell mostly for 
home consumption. Approximately 
4,500 such dealers are operating in the 
United States. More than 90 per cent 
sell filing equipment and _ supplies. 
About half of them sell desks and 
chairs. All sell such stationery lines 
as loose leaf, blank books, writing ma- 
terials, desk accessories, typewriter 
supplies and various other every-day 
requirements. Two thousand or more 
stationers handle at least one office 
machine line, many handling several. 
Among the machines sold to greater 
or lesser extent by commercial sta- 


tioners are typewriters, duplicators, 
adding machines, calculators, auto- 
graphic registers, check protectors, 


staplers, scales, copyholders and dic- 
tating machines. 

Office machine dealers not included in 
the commercial stationery classification 
total about 2,800. Practically all of 
them sell typewriters. Likewise most 
of them sell duplicators, adding ma- 
chines and calculators. Other machines 
sold are listed in the preceding para- 
graph. 

Except in a few large cities most 
office furniture is sold by commercial 
stationers. However, in New Yor, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, and a few other 
centers are to be found dealers in cf- 
fice furniture who sell no stationery 
other than filing supplies afid*desk ac- 
cessories. Five hundred wold cover 
this group. 

The number of dealer outlets in both 
stationery and machine classifications 
has increased substantially during the 
last two years. This is due in a small 
way to returned service men establish- 
ing businesses of their own. A more im- 
portant reason is that the demand for 
up-to-date equipment and supplies has 
widened the field, making possible the 
operation of stores at profit in commun- 
ities which formerly had none and the 
successful maintenance of a greater 
number of stores in larger centers. 

There are brokers operating in a 
small way, selling largely from cata- 
logs, and office machine men working 
from their homes, who are not included 
in the figures given above. 

Contact usually is direct from manu- 
facturer to dealer. There are a few 
important wholesalers, but a sales pro- 
gram through dealers must include 
manufacturer’s cultivation of the larger 
distributors through his own salesmen. 
Some lines, such as writing materials, 
for example, which serve both the com- 
mercial and social stationery trade, are 
sold direct to leading commercial sta- 
tioners by the manufacturer and al- 
most exclusively through jobbers to the 
local neighborhood stores which ac- 
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count for so many of the other group. 

Production figures on some products 
handled by stationery and office sup- 
ply dealers were as follows for 1939: 
writing ink, $2,951,000; mucilage, paste, 
and other adhesives, except glue and 
rubber cement, $4,169,000; hand 
stamps, stencils and brands, $10,812,- 
000; safes and vaults, $6,084,000; car- 
bon paper and inked ribbons, $20,777,- 
000; pencils (except mechanical) and 
crayons, $15,860,000; pens, mechanical 
pencils and pen points, $24,881,000. 

About two-fifths, 43.7 per cent, of 
the pens, mechanical pencils and pen 
points were sold directly to retailers, 
while one-fifth, 20.6 per cent, went to 
wholesalers and jobbers. About one- 
sixth, 16.5 per cent, was sold through 
wholesale selling organizations oper- 
ated by manufacturers. One-tenth, 9.7 
per cent, went to commercial users. Ex- 
ports accounted for 7.2 per cent. 

There were 152 manufacturers of of- 
fice furniture in 1939, the value of their 
products being $54,750,000. These es- 
tablishments had 1,622 salaried em- 
ployes and 11,776 wage earners. Wood 
furniture accounted for $16,754,000, 
metal, $31,580,000. Chairs were worth 
$11,450,000; desks and tables, $10,968,- 
000; filing cabinets and cases, $20,617,- 
000; other, $5,299,000. 

Ninety-five establishments with 90 
per cent of the production reported 
1939 expenditures of $823,000 for plant 
and equipment, of which $577,000 was 
for new machinery and operating equip- 
ment. 

About one-third, or 35.8 per cent of 
the office, furniture produced in 1939 
was sold direct to retailers and 24.5 
per cent to wholesalers and jobbers. 
Sales from producers to industrial, com- 
mercial and other users amounted to 
16.6 per cent. One-fifth was _ sold 
through sales organizations owned and 
operated by the manufacturers, 16.6 
per cent through their own wholesale 
branches and 2.9 per cent through their 
own retail outlets. 

The value of office and store ma- 
chines produced in 1939 was $150,- 
170,000. There were 123 manufactur- 
ers. This industry, selling largely di- 
rect to the user, embraces establish- 
ments primarily engaged in manufac- 
ture of office and store machines, in- 
cluding those for adding, calculating, 
bookkeeping, billing and computing; 
typewriters, cash registers, counting 
and change-making machines; card 
punching, sorting and tabulating equip- 
ment; autographic registers, duplicat- 
ing machines; addressing and mailing 
machines and postal meters; and check- 
writing, signing and similar machines. 

Eighty-four establishments with 97 
per cent of the production reported 
1939 expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment of $4,452,000, of which $3,943,000 
was for new machinery and operating 


equipment. 
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Soh j i Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Associations Office Equipment Mfrs. Institute, 60 , 
E. 42nd St., New York. : a ad: v: 

Wholesale Stationers Assn. of U. 8. 12 50.00 27.00 14.00 


National Stationers Assn., Invest- 

ment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
National Office Machine Dealers 

Assn., Winters Bank Bldg., Dayton 2, 


Ohio. 


A., 250 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Wood Office Furniture Institute, 
American Security Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements. 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1947.] 


@ 


American Business, combined with Sys- 
tem, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, 
Ill, Published by Dartnell Publications, 


Inc. Est. 1930. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-0 N.LA.A, statement on request 
Circulation 16,903; (gross) 17,616. 
Business firms, 15,224 others, 1,964 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $190.00 $120.00 
12 275.00 165.00 110.00 


Standard color, $75; bleed, $45. 


American News Trade Journal, 131 
Varick St., New York 13. Published by 
American News Co. Est. 1919. For news- 
dealers. Controlled. Type page. 5%x8%. 
Published bi-monthly Agency discounts 
15-0 
Circulation 83,000, Flat 
i page $200 va $100; % 


@® © 


Geyer’s Topics, 260 Fifth Ave., New York 


rates 
page 


(Sworn), 
pare 


1. Published by Andrew Geyer, Inc. Est. 
1877. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11% Type page, 7x10. Published 25th 
preceding Forms close 5th Agency dis 
counts 
Circulation, 6,684; (gross), 7.205. Sta- 
tionery and business equipment dealers 
1.732 wholesalers, 360; dept. and chain 
tores resident buyers, school supply 
distributor 196 mfrs and salesmen, 
g02 others 0) Rates 
Time | Pag \% Page % Page 
l $150.00 $ 87.00 $ 47.00 
t} 130.00 73.00 a 10.00 
12 170.00 67.00 37.00 
Standard red, $45: bleed, 15% 
Combination rate with Office Manage- 
ment and Equipment 
Times l Page Page % Page 
l $°35.00 $130.00 $ 72.00 
‘ soo 112.00 62.00 
l 195.00 106.00 58.00 
Standard red $70 bleed 15 





@ 


The Journal of Accountancy, 13 E. 4ist 
St.. New York 17. Published by Am. In- 
stitute Pub. Co., Inc. Official publication 
of American Institute of Accountants. 
Bst. 1905. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 6% 
x9%. Type page, 6%x8. Published on Ist. 
Forms close 12th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
BOS53I9; (gross), 40,037. 
accountants, public ac 


Circulation 
Certified publi 


countants and accounting firms, 16,181 

companies and company officials, 8,023; 
others, 16,690. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $300.00 $160.00 $ 85.00 

t 55.00 136.00 72.00 

120.00 64.00 


] yO 


Standard color, $75; bleed, 10% 
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Modern Retailing, 250 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. Published by Adoma Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1929. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 11%x17. Type page, 10%x15%. 
Published bi-monthly, January. Forms 
close 6th preceding. Agency discounts. 


15-2. Circulation 32,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \, Page 
l $675.00 $345.00 $175.00 
6 600.00 300.00 150.00 





Modern Stationer, 250 Fifth Ave. New 
York 1. Published by Adoma Pub. Co. 
Est. 1920. Subscription. $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 





Circulation, 4,700. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page , Page 
l $155.00 $ 88.00 $ 52.00 
Hh 135.00 75.00 127.00 
12 125.00 70.00 38.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed 15%. 








_-_ 
iz oy 
Office, 270 Madison Ave., New York 16. 


Published by Office Pubs. Co. Est. 1935. 
Trim size, 5%x8. Type page, 4%x7. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-0 
Circulation, Feb., 1947, 19,442; (gross), 
20,058. Kates 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4, Page 
1 $200.00 $105.00 $ 55.00 
Hh 165.00 90.00 $5.00 
2 150.00 80.00 40.00 
Color, $70 





Published by The Office Ap- 
Pliance Co., Est. 1904. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 14th, Agency 
discountg,4-2 


Chicago 6. 


Circuldtién (Sworn), 9,798. Rates 
Times T Page % Page % Page 

1 $180.00 $ 96.00 $ 51.00 

a 156.00 84.00 $5.00 

12 144.00 78.00 12.00 
Color rate $47.50 bleed 20% 
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wy 


Office Management and Equipment (for- 
merly Office Equipment Digest), 260 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1. Published by Andrew 
Geyer, Inc. Est. 1877. Trim size, 8%x11%\. 


nal data see 





Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 

close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Dec., 1946, 6,524; (gross), 

7.617. Officers of large companies, 2,541; 

office management execs., 2,568; pur- 

chasing agents, 844; others, 860. 

Times 1 Page % Page \Y% Page 
1 $175.00 $ 98.00 $ 55.00 
ty 147.00 8°? 00 46.00 
12 135.00 75.00 $2.00 


Standard red, $50 bleed, 15% 

Pacific Stationer and Office Outfitter, 109 
Stevenson St., San Francisco. Published 
by Manchester Pubs. Est. 1908. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7% x10. Published 15th. Forms 
5th Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir- 
culation, 1,500. Rates- 


close 
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Color rates on request. 





Purchasing. 
(See PURCHASING.) 





Retail Bookseller, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3. Published by Baker & Taylor Co. 
Est. 1898. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 
64%4x9%. Type page, 54x8. Published 25th 
preceding. Forms close 8th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-0. Circulation, 6,590. Rat 
1 page, $122.50; 12 pages, $102.50. 24 
pages, $92.50. 


Color rates on request; bleed, $7.50 





Southern Stationer and Office Outfitter, 
75 Third St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Pub- 
lished by Ernest H. Abernethy Pub. Co. 
Est. 1930. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 


15th. Forms close 30th. Agency discounts 

15-2. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 
6 78.00 48.00 30.00 
12 65.00 40.00 25.00 

Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 


Thomas’ Register of American Manw- 
facturers. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





Who Makes It and Where, 260 5th Ave. 
New York 1. Published by Andrew Geyer, 
Inc. Free with “Geyer’s Topics.” Not 
sold separately. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 





page, 7x10. Published annually. Forms 
close Nov. 1 Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 8,000 Rates—1l1 page, $180 
% page, $108; ‘4s page, $90. Color, $80 
bleed, 15% 

CANADA 





(CAB 


Canadian Bookseller, 481 University 


Ave., Toronto 2, Canada. Published by 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co. _ Est. 
1884. Controlled. Trim size, 6%x9%. 
Type page, 5%x7%. Published 15th 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulatio 1,201; (gross), 1,319. 
Rates 7 
Times 1 Page Page \% Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.50 
6 60.00 35.00 20.00 
12 50.00 30.00 17.50 


Standard red $30; bleed, 15%. 


SCCABG i 





Canadian Stationer, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto 2, Can. Published by Mac- 
lean-Hunter Pub. Co Est. 1884 rrin 
size, 8%4x11% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close 10th Agency 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 2.380; (gross), 2,739. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 42.00 $ 24.00 
6 65.00 35.00 18.75 
12 60.00 32.50 17.50 


Standard red, $35; bleed 15%. 





Quill & Quire, 9 Duke St., Toronto 2% 
Canada. Published by Current Pubiica- 
tions, Ltd. Est. 1935. Type page, 5%4* 
8%. Published 15th. Forms close 1st 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Dec., 1946, 2,206; ( 88) 
2.306. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 32.00 $ 22.00 
6 45.00 28.00 9.00 
12 40.90 24.00 6.00 
Standard red, $15; bleed, 10% 
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PUR SW cnorce 


OF VETERAN MANUFACTURERS OF 
STATIONERY * OFFICE FURNITURE » MACHINES 









Since 1904, OFFICE APPLIANCES has been a 
first choice of manufacturers because they a 
know it rates No.1 with the important dealers 
and distributors. 








To reach the maximum buying power in the 
field of wholesale and retail commercial 
stationery, office fgrniture and, in short, the 
field of office equipment and supply... Office 
Appliance advertising is the predominant 
influence.88% of its circulation is concentrated 
in important accounts in the United States. 
The remaining 12% reaches the rich and in- 
creasingly active foreign country market. 



























If you need information regarding this market 
— and details regarding OFFICE APPLIANCE 
service in developing it for you, write or call 
our nearest office. i 


tut OFFICE APPLIANCE company 


600 West Jackson Blvd. 100 E. 42nd St. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
Dearborn 3206 Ashland 4-8319 
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Business Reference Publications 





A 


\. B. C. British Columbia Lumber 
Trade Directory and Year Book 
Advertising Age’s Consumer Mar- 
ket Data Book 
\eronautical 


Engineering Catalog 


Aircraft Year Book 
Airport Directory 
Airport Reference 
llen’s Hand Book of Oil Industry 
American Annual of Photography 
American Aviation Directory 
Americar slur Book of Funeral 
Director 
American Dr Blue Bool 
American Fertilizer Hand Book 
American Gas Handbook 
American Hospital Directory 
American Pulp & Paper Mil 
Supt’ Yearboo! 
Americar Scho ana Univer 
4. O. M. Year Book 
Annual Butane-Propane News Cat 
ilo 
Annual Directory of Frozen Food 
Packer 
Annual Gold Book 
Architectural & Building ¢ italogue 
A. Ss. M. I Mechancial Catalo 
ind Directory 
B 
Bank Directory of Ninth Federal 


District 
Beauty Shop Compendium ...... 
Bebidas Annual Handbook and 
Directory e* pee eees 
Best Safety Catalog and Directory 
Better Shipping Manual . 
Blue Book of Shoe & 
Industry — 
Broadcasting#’Y er book 
Brown's Directory of 
Gas Companies : “ ; 
Building Supply News Annual 


Reser ve 


Leather 


\mericap 


Dealers’ Directory Issue 
Business Year Book ............ 
Buyers’ Guide ieracacale Uke 
Buyers’ Guide and Implement Re- 


pair Directory 
Buyers’ 

Chemical] 
Byers B. ‘ 

rectory 


Guidebook 
Industries ee 
& Western Trade Di- 


Cc 


Petroleum Register 
‘aminos y Calles Catalog and 
Reference Data Issue ... 
‘anadian Jewelers’ Yearbook 
‘anadian Mining Manual 
‘anadian Motorists’ Handbook 

‘anadian Ports & Shipping 
Directory 
‘andy Buyers’ 
‘andy Industry 
mula Book 
‘anning Trade Almanac 
‘apt. Lillie’s Coast 
‘ar Builders’ Cyclopedia 

atalog of American Engineering 
Industry 


‘alifornia 


~ 


a 


~ 


Catalog and For- 


~ 


Guide... 


~ in fi 


and 


140 


RG 
91 


» 
oo 


S80 


314 


903 


10 


.134 


175 


320 


266 


161 


175 


136 
255 
347 
402 

78 


314 


300 


300 


OSS 


490 


255 


Catalogo Azucarero ............. 
Catholic Directory, The Official... 
Ceramic Data Book .............. 


Ceramic Trade Directory ........ 
Chain Store 
Chemical Engineering 
Chilton Automotive Buyers’ 
China and Glass Red Book 


Catalog... 
Guide 


Coal Mine Modernization Year 
Book i de, OO eens 
Coast Marine Directory .......... 


Composite Catalog for Cemeteries 
Composite Catalog of Oil Field and 

Pipe Line Equipment 
Industri Ss Yearbook 7 
Beverage Blue Book & 
Price List 


Concrete 
Connecticut 


Official 


Consolidated Grain Milling Catalog 
Contractors Remister .......cesss 
tors ind Underwear Review D 
rectory, al ! Yea Book °° 
Count Ave! Directory & Refe1 
r ‘e Be o] : o* 
Crockery and Glass Buyers’ Guide 
Custom House Guide 
D 
Dairv Industries Catalog 
Davison’s Textile 


to 


Directories ~.oeu, O1% 
Decorative Furnisher Buyer's 
Guide ; 
Diesel Engine Catalog 
Diesel Engineering Handbook 
Directory of Iron and Steel plants. 
Directory of the Trailer Coach In- 
dustry 
Distribution 
rectory 
Domestic Engineering Catalog Di- 
rector) 
Drug Topigs Red Book ......@. 
- 


E 


Earnshaw’s Guide for Buyers 
Eastern Hospital Directory 
Electrical Catalogs 
Electronics Buyers’ Guide 
Enamel Trade Directory.......... 
Engineering & Industrial Catalog 
Engineers’ Power Plant Directory 

and Buyers’ Guide 
Export Catalog File for Consumer 


Goods 


Exporters’ Encyclopedia 


F 


Fairchild’s Clothing Directories 165, 
ee er ee re 
Fashion Accessories Directory.... 
Fashion Buyers Guide ........... 
Feed Bag Red Re ae 
POOG Trees TEARGEE oo ccc cccscuss 
Financial Post Survey of Corporate 

SE 6.06 os bi hee ee ens 
Financial Post Survey of Mines... 
Financial Post Survey of Oils.... 


Fleet Operators’ Reference Annual 


Flow Directory of Material Han- 
dling Equipment, Machinery & 
I. giv canteen cde aenw 

Food Industries Catalogs ........ 


192 


270 


320 


320 
206 
206 


417 


190 
422 
191 
192 
304 
304 


89 
402 
438 


79 


376 
288 


Foreign Trades Bureaus’ Master 


Oe er ee O57 
Fur Trade Review Directory...... 192 
Fraser’s Canadian Directories.... 

rere ee Tey err oe 193, 420, 504, 5 

G 
Gift and Art Buyers’ Directory... 
Glovers’ Supplies Directory ...... { 
oD, ere eer eee 192 
Grain Trade Buyers’ Guide ...... | 
Guidebook Directory for the Metal 
Finishing Industries ........... 7 
H 
Handbags Directory ............ 
Hardware Age Catalog for Hard- 

ee ee 5 
Hardware Retailer Directory .... 25 
Hat Este VYORr BOOK svc cc cccscance 165 
Heating and Ventilating Buyers’ 

Cy ae cya eee i 
Heating, Ventilating, Air Condi 

Cee COON -winccc uckesascws j 
Highway Contractors’ & Engineers’ 

Equipment Manual .......... 244 
Hitchcock’s Export Catalogs...... 257 
Home Owners’ Catalogs ......... 131 
Hotel Buyers’ Directory ......... 332 
Hospital Purchasing File...... . 330 
aaa ae OO 


Industrial Equipment Handbook.. 380 


Infants & Children’s Directory.... 191 
Institutions Magazine Catalog Di- 
ee ere ee ee 342 
lovwm’s Directory and Buyers’ Guide 354 
Interior Decorator’s Handbook 321 
International Motion Picture Al- 
a Pere ee et 122 
International Year Book (See Ed- 
itor & Publisher) .....cecccecs 40 
ee ae ere re 235 
J 
Jeweler’s Buyers Guide .......... 347 
K 
Keystone Coal Buyers Manual, In- 
cluding Directory of Mines..... 170 
ee EO Perret rrr rer rr err 500 
L 
Latin American Construction Buy- 
oie RE 04068 sw evnnenueeases A}e) 
Latin American Industrial Buyers 
CGE occ cpecuaseneenneenaee. 258 
Boome s GUIs... cccscdeustess 14 
Linens & Domestics Directory.... 19! 
Locker Operator Guide Book..... 194 
Lockwood’s Directory of the Paper 
SE a ee ee 150 
Locomotive Cyclopedia .......- 190 
Luggage and Leather Goods Di , 
nu 


rectory 
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BUSINESS REFERENCE PUBLICATIONS 





M 


MacQuown’s Buying Guide of Mine 


Supplies and Equipment ...... 
MacQuown’s Coal Directory and 
ge RS Pie ees 


MacLean Building Catalogue 
MacRae’s Blue Book.............. 
Manual de Ingenieria Sanitaria 
Manufacturing Confectioner’s Blue 


RR ie Pe ns eee eee 
Marine Catalog and Buyers’ Di- 
NE 6 Ba Sa ee er 
Marine Diesel Handbook......... 
Marine News Annual Directory... 
Marke Data Book Number of In- 
Cri PORTE asa cccesewas 
Market Guide (See Editor and 
gO, ae re aero 
Mass Transportation’s Directory.. 
leat Packers’ Guide, Annual.... 
Mechanical Tabulation (See Editor 
oe) RE a ee 
Mechannual PT nee Pe ee 
Medical Directory of N. Y., N. J. 
x ee evn eoseseetens 
Merchandise Mart Buyers Guide.. 
Metal Industries Catalog......... 
OT ea ee 
Midwest Power Plant Directory... 
lillard’s Farm Equipment Direc- 
Mill Supplies—Buyers’ Reference 
NE aks crate bist bee in iA ead 
Mineral Wool Installation Manual 
Mines Magazine Year Book. 
Mines Register Year Book........ 
Ee re ere re 


Modern Brewery Age Blue Book.. 


Modern Packaging Encyclopedia 
Ee eee eee ree 
Modern Plastics Encyclopedia for 
Ra eee pe err eae 
Motor’s Handbook .............. 
oo a er 


National Directory of Canadian 
Pulp & Paper Industries 


National Highway & Airway Car- 
eh PLOT RES Te ree 
National Housewares Directory 


National Industrial Stores Assn. 

Yea book CeCSSSC HC SHO SEK E DO KEEESS 
National Paint Dictionary ....... 
Nerb: Directory Ne ee ee 
Mm WOME «onc covscuccecess 
Northwestern Blue Book ......... 
Northwestern Miller Almanack.... 
I I a els bc el 
Nugent’s Directory-Economist Di- 

MEE! atabdhbe Redes é he cu weeee 

Oo 

Offici: Automobile Price Guide ... 
Offici: Container Directory ...... 
pi Motor Freight Guide ..... 
Uificia Steamship & Airways Guide 
Vitcir ME Gitcn dares eabe coe 
Uper; ee ee 
Yverseas Buyers Guide for Auto- 

motive Distributors ........... 


386 
386 
386 


40 


40 
521 


311 


40 
170 


392 
175 
418 
418 


472 
268 


175 


$01 
402 
402 
102 


334 


258 


P 


Pacific Motor Boat Handbook .... 94 


Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 450 
Wee TOS TOG ook civ ccccsacae 450 
Petroleum Data Book ............ 37 
Petroleum Register .............. 438 
Photo Trade Master Catalog ..... 454 
Pit and Quarry Handbook 150 
Plant Purchasing Directory ...... 37% 
ee, ee eee 158 
Plavthines Directory ............ 508 
Pocket List of Railroad Officials .. 499 
Posts’ Paper Mill Directory ...... 452 
Powers Road and Street Catalog 
and Data Book ......... 2AA 
Pre-Filed Textile Catalogs 12 


Printing Year Book and Almanac.. 479 
Public Relations Directory and 
Year Book 


Pulp and 


Paver Manual of Canada 452 


R 


Railway Engineering and Mainte- 


nance Cyclopedia .............. 49 
Red Rook Directory ry 5 Pee oan 70 
ee PUOEO BOE nao oe vasccwwnes 268 
Refinery Cataloe sk ai ataciachaci ala 
Refrigerating Data Book and Cat- 

Pees Se: Pe 194 
tefrigeration and Air Conditioning 

Directory er eee 66 
Restaurant Buvers’ Directory 498 
Rocky Mountain Petroleum Year 

0” ER ES a ee 438 
Roofing Data & Reference Manual. 132 


Roofing Year Book, Buyers’ Direc- 


tory & Reference Manual ...... 132 
Rubber Red Ee ce rae 515 
a ee ee 78 
a 0 res 170 


Sea’s Pacific Coast Yacht Register 94 
Security Dealers of North America 8&8 


Seed Trade Buyers’ Guide and 
RED Svs awaceuabmndeee wun 270 
Sewerage Manual ............... 432 
_ eR aes 388 
ee) net i SO OE eee 314 
Shoe and Leather Reporter Annual 504 
SCN on awn ta w weak ca ae 134 
memis HeOmen GUIe 2. occ ccccccsss 132 
Ne SE Fike cbincccswa bons 161 
Source Book of Coin Machine In- 
CO ce beaatamecua: 16 heu oan 41 
Source of Supply Directory ...... 452 
Sources of Supply Directory for 
Leather Goods Mfrs. .......... 504 
Sporting Goods Trade Directory 507 


Standard Advertising Register ... 41 
Standard Directory and Buyers’ 
Guide for the Hatchery & Poul- 
try Supply Trade 
Standard Rate and Data Service.. 41 
Store Equipment and Construction 


EEE act ceheNeesckaweee Sas 191 
ey, ee 66 
Sugar Reference Book and Direc- 

Ne S067 x shor anc i a ec 289 
SUpOTS MOmsteP ...s cc esiccees 166 


Surgical Trade Buyers’ Guide .... 393 
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Sweet’s Files: Arch., 126; Building, 
132; Chem. Proc., 161; Product 
Designers, 201; Eng., 132; Mech. 


Ind., 378; Power Plants ....... 473 
Swimming Pool Data and Refer- 
Ge Se std. a hack bv we se oi 422 
Syndicate Directory (See Editor & 
UN, ido aiea cit po a hiewake 40 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser Cal- 
ie od Bite ae tle atl oe eo oe 191 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser Di- 
POE bos be bdney os4 cee se ees 191 
T 
Technology Review ..........:... 246 
Telephony’s Directory of the Tele- 
i DO Sigs bose sineeses 178 
Tee: CARE sec sacconcewnen 422 
Thomas’ Register of American 
PERIMREMOCUUPOTS. .cccccnccccceses 378 
Thomas’ Wholesale Grocery and 
Kindred Trades Register ...... 276 
Tractor Field Book ............. 268 
U 
Ukers’ International Tea & Coffee 
e GD: os cdchatswevnewe 289 
Universal Photo Almanac ........ 454 
V 
Vocational Instructor’s School Shop 
LS FI rE are 502 
Ww 
Walden’s A. B. C. Guide ......... 452 
Walden’s Paper Production Year 
POE. cscokuntuvases eee een 452 


Water and Sewage Works Annual 


Reference and Data Edition ... 432 
Water Works Manual ........... 532 
Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel In- 

err rrr 420 
Welding Encyclopedia ....... 420, 525 
West Coast Lumberman’s Statisti- 

cal Review and Directory of The 

Western Timber Industries 355 
Westrade Traffic Directory ...... 314 
Where to Buy in Los Angeles 193 
Who’s Who in the Butter, Cheese 

and Milk Industries ........... 185 
Who’s Who in the Egg and Poul- 

try Industries ...........+++.- 188 
Who’s Who in the Hatchery World 188 
Wines and Vines Yearbook of the 

Wine Industry 2... ccs cccccsccs 70 
Wire and Wire Products Buyers’ 

Guide and Year Book of the 

Wire AssOcintioN ...ccccecsess 420 
Women’s Wear Daily Directories... 193 
World Convention Dates ......... 334 
World Markets Directory of Im- 

porters and Exporters ......... 260 

Y 
Teentemen’s Gabe .icicccccescss 94 
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CANADA'S 


Progressive Industries 


Offer You Export Markets 
Close to Home 


With an industrial production of more than $10 billion, and ma- 
terials purchases exceeding $5 billion, Canada is your closest big 
market for industrial sales, 

You can reach the buyers and other influential men in Canadian in- 
dustries from coast to coast with the “National Business” group. 
Before planning your sales and advertising activities in Canada, ask 
“National Business” about the markets in which you are interested. 


CANADIAN MINING JOURNAL. Canada’s only national independent tec! 
nical mining magazine. First published in 1879, it is an integral part of 
the great industry it serves. Monthly. CCAB. 

PULP & PAPER MAGAZINE OF CANADA. The world’s 
paper magazine and the only publication in Canada serving the industry 


Monthly. CCAB. 
CANADIAN FISHERMAN. 


leading pulp and 


The only magazine covering Canada’s commercia 
fisheries from coast to coast. A thorough coverage of the industry’s best 
purchasing power. Monthly. CCAB. 

CANADIAN FOOD INDUSTRIES, incorporating ( anadian Food Pac ker. Lea 

ing journal of Canada’s food industries. Its Annnual Statistical Number 
in May is the standard reference on Canadian processing statistics. Monthly 
CCAB. 

CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS. 
dian industrial publications. An up-to-the-minute 
plant managers, superintendents, chief engineers, purchasing 
heads of production departments in all Canadian industries. Monthly. CCAB 
SHOP, Devoted to the buying and selling of used equipment. Thousands 
of dollars worth of used equipment change hands every month all ove 
Canada through the medium of Shop. Monthly. CCAB. 

PRODUCT NEWS. Canada’s largest retail circulation. Reporting “what's 
new in the fields of hardware, shelfware, household appliances, sporting 
goods, furniture, paints. Monthly. 

CANADIAN REFRIGERATION JOURNAL. The only publication in Canada 
serving the entire refrigeration and air-conditioning industry. Monthly 
CCAB. 

LOCKER PLANTS & FROSTED FOODS. Reaches all locker plants in Canada: 
processors, distributors, large buyers of frosted foods; refrigeration eng 

neers, dealers and contractors; ice cream manufacturers and other users 
Quarterly. 


Largest circulation of all Cana 
“what's new” service to 
agents and 


of refrigerated equipment. 
REVISTA DE COMERCIO. 

Canadian trade with Latin America. 
South and Central America. Printed in Spanish. 
CANADIAN DOCTOR. Unique in the Canadian medical field, this publ 
tion is the doctor’s business journal, with complete coverage of the pro! 
sion. Monthly. CCAB. 

CANADIAN JOURNAL OF COMPARATIVE MEDICINE. 
nary journal. Monthly. 

ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS. Canadian Mining Manual; Pulp & Paper Mani 
National Directory of Pulp & Paper Industries; Canadian Ports & Ship} 
Industrial Equipment Handbook; Marine Equipment Cata 


The original paper published in the interests 
Circulates in nineteen countries 
Bi-monthly. 


Canada’s only vet 


Directory: 





Circulation analyses, market and other information will be gladly 
sent on request from head nee or your nearest representative. 


NATIONAL BUSINES. 8S PUBLICATIONS 
Keren __ 


Head Office: Gardenvale, Que. 


MONTREAI 
TORONTO. 
VANCOUVER 
NEW YORK... 2206 We Se 
CHICAGO. . .W. S. Akin, 
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(,. R. Murphy, 


bbe ee nee 803 Castle Bldg. 

.137 Wellington St. W. 
736 Granville St. 
Gould, 7 West 44th St. 
308 W. Washington St. 


C. H. Woolley, 605 Market St......SAN FRANC >C€O 


° August Haurin Jr... 6000 Mira monte ; 
Ph 0o545644 deund kveteneeed LOS ANG’ LES 
e A. J. Chambers, 33 The Avenue Beckenham, 
DUE Abekcgercatadkaddeuk naneune ENG! ND 
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Canada 


(See also Exports and Imports) 





Canadian production in 1946 
amounted to $6,495,178,000, according 
to the Business Year Book, a gain of 5.4 
per cent over 1945. National income 
was $9,200 million, a slight decline from 
1945. 

Population of the country was esti- 
mated at 12,307,000 in 1946, 7 per cent 
above the 1941 census figure. The 
largest increases were shown by On- 
tario, Quebec and British Columbia, 
while Saskatchewan, Manitoba and 
Prince Edward Island had decreases. 

Average employment was 4,650,000 
and unemployment, 143,000. Average 
weekly earnings have increased 4.3 per 
cent in the last two years, while the 
cost of living has advanced 6.9 per cent. 
Real earnings, therefore, are only 
slightly below the war peak. 

While the United States remained 
Canada’s biggest customer in 1946, its 
purchases declined from $1.2 billions to 
$894 million. Newsprint was the 
largest single item, $224.7 million, while 
woodpulp accounted for another $100 
million. Lumber, fish, nickel, pulpwood 
and whisky were other major products 
in the list sold to the U. S. 

Canadian exports to the United 
Kingdom declined from $982 to $610 
million, while exports to South Amer- 
ica jumped to $92.6 million. 


Canadian imports amounted to $1.9 
billion, with $1.4 million coming from 
the United States. Imports from South 
America were $125 million. 

About 21 million tourists visited Can- 
ada in 1946, leaving $221 million behind 
them. It was the largest volume of 
tourist travel in the country’s history. 
Americans spent 92 per cent of this 
sum 

The Canadian government adopted a 
policy of gradual decontrol after the 
war and only sugar and rent control 
were expected to be in force by the fall 
of 1947, 


Thourh Canada occupies an area of 
8,694,863 square miles, 22.2 per cent 
more than the United States, its 1941 
population was only 11,420,084, or 8.7 
percent of that of the United States in 
194 This figure, however, repre- 
sented a gain of 10.1 per cent over the 
1931 Canadian census. It included 5,- 
826,022 males and 5,594,062 females, - 
ratic of 104 to 100. 


Canadian Production in 1946 and Recent Years 


1946* 

$000 
MIS | 5 iso nce dso hen tsndein 1,603,594 
DE digadwaneg pecs etaasebirs 650,169 
ie ek aa a eels leas 104,141 
WE Sicadcdceeustarsuecnes 28,659 
era wn 472,637 
SS ee eer 185,846 
Forest products duplication; .. 78,629 
Total, primary production ..... 2,966,417 
SS SE 335,215 
Custom and repair ........... 195,566 
DEBE. cvccscsctcseseves 3,513,804 
Total, secondary production ... 4,044,585 
Less duplication§ ............. 515,824 
Net value of production ....... 6,495,178 


% change 1945* 1944 1943 

from 1945 $000 $000 $000 
+248 1,284,682 1,533,206 1,245,843 
+17.7 552,217 507,358 462,815 
+ 7.8 96,603 76,889 14,656 
+ 9.2 26,246 23,989 21,580 
+ 9.5 431,775 454,022 475,529 
+ 08 184,377 209,758 200,833 
+17.7 66,783 61,358 64,001 
+18.2 2,509,117 2,743,864 2,417,256 
+25.1 267,598 249,037 293,538 
+148 170,294 165,174 144,952 
—40 3,658,372 4,015,776 3,816,414 
—13 4,096,624 4.429987 4,254,904 
+16.2 443,876 437,045 410,702 
+ 5.4 6,161,865 6,736,806 6,261,458 


*Estimated by Financial Post Business Year Book. 
+Forest Products of farms are included with Agriculture as well as with Forestry. 
§Manufactures total includes duplication with Primary Group. 


Business Year Book 





Population by provinces in 1941: 


% Gain 

1941 Over 1931 
Prince Edward Island... 93,919 6.7 
PEOVER BOOTED cc cccccccsses 573,190 11.8 
New Brunswick ........ 453,377 11.1 
CE da ccdanewcsccennea 3,319,640 15.5 
CRE na60éscesens enced 3,756,632 95 
DE kn ckdstseneeaxeue 722,447 3.2 
Saskatchewan .......... 887,747 3.7¢ 
BEE. sv ivaaucnscaanceses 788,393 7.8 
British Columbia ....... 809,203 16.6 
RED So ncceeeabcecaneden 4,687 10.8 
BN. W. Territory cvcccsss 10,849 11.6 





*Loss 


Final 1941 census figures for cities 
over 50,000: 


% Gain 
1941 Over 1931 


BEORROENE. crcssntnesavenen 882,398 7.8 
ROOOERD 6s 0000c0cnneeecers 656,930 4.1 
WOOOMUEE cocccsceeecveces 271,597 10.1 
TREE cccccocanenscecs 217,994 0.4° 
PE étceenssvssebane 163,768 5.3 
ee eee 147,002 12.6 
PE  aseevcseeaunteseas 149,881 18.1 
GE os.nenstbenes scones 87,264 4.2 
Pn eddbseus ee awa 92,404 16.7 
EMD cn:cnnnescscceséecss 77,043 8.3 
0, re 103,961 64.7 
0. ee eer 65,927 85 
PE cctececsxaeeccenase 69,326 17.0 
0 Ee eee 56,520 6.2 
GD: Hehe cceceascees 50,084 5.4 





* Loss. 


The 1941 census showed that Canada 
is only 46 per cent rural, compared with 
80 per cent in 1871. The population is 
44.3 per cent Catholic. English only is 
spoken by 67.2 per cent; French only, 
18.9 per cent; English and French, 12.8 
per cent; neither English nor French, 
1.1 per cent. 
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In 1941, 2,808,110 workers were gain- 
fully occupied; 245,940 persons were 
employers; 794,630 were working for 
themselves and 346,690 were without 
employment. Of the total labor force 
of 4,195,370, 79.3 per cent were male 
and 20.7 per cent female. 

The value of agricultural capital in 
1940 was $4,481,715,000, divided as fol- 
lows: Land and buildings, $3,321,328,- 
000; implements and machinery, $462,- . 
120,000; livestock, $698,267,000. Field 
crops accounted for $651,228,000 of 
1940 agricultural production worth $1,-. 
235,714,000. Chief of these was 287,- 
620,000 bushels of wheat and 106,771,- 
000 bushels of vats. 

Lumber production in 1940 was 
valued at $298,035,000, of which $158,- 
230,000 was net. The country is noted 
for its newsprint production, valued in 
1940 at $158,447,000, or 70 per cent of 
all Canadian paper output. 

Mineral production in 1940 was 
valued at $529,825,000, of which one- 
half came from Ontario. Canada leads 
the world in nickel production. It is 
also increasing its output of copper 
and zinc, war metals. 

Manufacturing was conducted in 
1939 by 24,805 establishments. They 
had 658,114 employes, with salaries 
and wages of $737,811,000. The cost 
of materials was $1,836,159,000; net 
value of products, $1,531,052,000; gross 
value, $3,474,784,000. Montreal and 
Toronto are leading industria] centers. 
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CEMENT AND QUARRY PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES 









HISTORY AND PURPOSE 


PIT AND QUARRY was established in 
1916 as the ONLY paper devoted exclu- 
sively to the well-defined objective of pro- 
moting the well-being of the non-metallic 
minerals industries improvement of meth- 
ods by stressing greater mechanization 

improvement of profits through better un- 
derstanding of production and _ selling 
costs, improvements in financial structure, 
improvements in business opportunities, 


ete 


MARKET AND COVERAGE 


The market reached by PIT AND 
QUARRY is big and active. The value of 
the industry’s products in recent years is 
as follows: 


1937. .$632,000.000 1941. .$1.015.000,000 
1938 987,000,000 1942 1.100,000,000 
1939 710.000.000 1943..  806.973.595 
1940 805.000.0000 1944 738,.199.624 


1945. 763,321,131 


These figures apply only to direct prod 
ucts. Add to this ready-mixed concrete, 
bituminized aggregates, plaster, concrete 
products, etc., totaling another $160,000,- 
000, and the total was close to a billion 
dollars in 1944. 1947 will approach the 
Ml P 


fwo hil mark 


HORIZONTAL COVERAGE 
PIT AND QUARRY serves and reaches 


producers in every branch of the industry; 
every type of operation; and every locality 
where plants are located. It is now at an 
all-time high in producer circulation. 


VERTICAL PENETRATION 


It provides editorial material for and is 
read by higher bracket individuals in every 
responsible functional occupation from 
chairman of the board, president, owner, 
vice-president, general manager, down to 
the superintendent, engineer, chemist, and 
production manage 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE 
For 30 years PIT AND QUARRY has been 


pioneering with aggressive editorial leader 


ship. It is more thoroughly read becaus« 
it publishes more exclusive articles—85*‘ 
staff written—-14% by paid contributors 


ess than 1° rept nted o syndicated. 
PIT AND QUARRY’s editorial content 
promotes machinery sales through stimu 
latin and maintaining an interest in 
mechanization, and the application of more 
efhcient methods and equipment. 
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GROWTH IN PAGES 
Reading Pages Advertising 


ane og 633 
Pe «seas sng Se 680 
7a 670 761 
Sea 649 808 
1943 jj wc cceee «GSS 969 
a 20 whesuda 710 1,164 
1945 , 735 1,390 
1946 . _ 819 1.527 


CIRCULATION 

PIT AND QUARRY ’s total net paid cir- 
culation is now at an all-time peak—over 
9,000. It reaches all key individuals who 
have the power to buy or specify your 
product. 

GROWTH IN PRODUCER 
CIRCULATION 
(Audited by the A.B.C.) 


939 May 117 1943 May.....6359 
Nov ... 46141 INOV.. cc ccd 

1940 May.....5037 1944 May.....5602 
Nov ° sane 97 Nov. poeclee 

1941 May ..9945 1945 Mav..... 6661 
Nov ...6196 Ps sean 6993 

1942 May s+ O0ka 1946 June.....8195 
Nov 6650 Nov ....- 9086 

1947 June.....9177 


ADVERTISING VOLUME 
P&Q carried 195 more advertising pages 
in 1944 than in 1943 


P&QO carried 226 more advertising pages 
in 1945 than in 1944, 


P&QO carried 137 more advertising pages 
in 1946 than in 1945. 

Average advertising gain per month, 1944 
over 1943, was 16 pages 

\verage gain per mo. 1945 over 1944 
was 19 pages 

Average gain per mo., 1946 over 1945 
was Il pages 


SERVICE TO ADVERTISERS 

PIT AND QUARRY editors travel con- 
stantly for editorial material from which 
editorial surveys are made to determine 
trends and industry conditions. In addi- 
tion, market surveys covering most of the 
important equipment bought by the indus- 
try are available to advertisers and pros- 
pective advertisers. 


STAFF 


Throughout the life of the magazine there 
has been little management change and 
few changes in editorial personnel. Aver- 
age length of service is exceptional. 


SAND and GRAVEL, CEMENT, and other 


non-metallic minerals industries 








LEADS IN EXCLUSIVE 
ADVERTISING ACCOUNTS 


A great many of the advertisements 
appearing in PIT AND QUARRY 
are exclusive. That is, even though 
other advertising media is avail 
able, a majority of the advertisers 
in the aggregate industry feel that 
PIT AND QUARRY does the job 
well enough and therefore do not 
use other publications. 

This significant difference has been 
growing at an increasing rate, and 
at a widening ratio. 

For the period, July, 1946 to June, 
1947, inclusive, PIT AND QUARRY 
had 112 exclusive advertisers and 
Rock Products, 50. 














W. E. Trauffer, Editor, civil engineer has 
had 18 years of experience in contacting 
the industries covered by P&Q through 
visits to plants, and offices, attendance at 
technical meetings and conventions, ete. 
In this time he has visited and personally 
inspected more non-metallic-minerals plants 
in the United States, Canada and Mexico 
than any other man. Hundreds of his ar- 
ticles on the industry’s technology have 
appeared in PIT AND QUARRY during 


the past 17 years. 


Wm. M. Avery, a civil engineer, Field 
Engineering Ex litor, brought to P&Q four 
years ago a wide background in the steel 
industry, one of the major users of non- 
metallics. 


Robert W. Spake, Asst. Editor, whose 
training includes mechanical engineering, 
economics and geology. He has worked 
for several large manufacturers and ws 
papers. 

Edward J. Brunenkant, Field | 
whose combination of engineering training 
and writing experience makes |! a 
valuable member of the staff 

Harry F. Utley, Pacific Coast Editor, has 
been a member of the staff since 1932. He 


has a background of experience wi oe 
Portland Cement Association and the 


concrete products industry. 


Marie E. Ansel, Associate Editor 2. 
responsible for the production end PIT 
AND QUARRY has had years of er 


ence in this type of work. 


PIT AND QUARRY 


538 SO. CLARK ST. 
NEW YORK 17, 10! Park Ave. 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
CLEVELAND 14, 712 The “cade 


WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA, 318 N. Lockheed Ave. 
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Cement and Quarry Products Industries 


(See also Coal; Oil, Petroleum; Metal Mining) 





The non-metallic minerals indus- 
tries, exclusive of those producing fuels 
and clays which are discussed else- 
where, are defined as follows by Pit 
and Quarry: 

(1) The production of crushed stone 
(not dimension stone) ; sand and gravel, 
including industrial sand; blast fur- 
nace slag, and many other non-metal- 
lics, such as abrasives, asbestos, asphalt 
rock, barytes, basalt, bentonite, borax, 
chalk, cyanite, diatomite, feldspar, 
fuller’s earth, fluorspar, graphite, kie- 
selguhr, magnesite, marl, mica, phos- 
phate rock, pumice, riprap, rock salt, 
shale, slate, talc, travertine, etc. 


(2) The manufacture of Portland 


cement; lime; gypsum and gypsum 
products, such as plaster and wal! 
board; artificial aggregate; mineral 


wool; ready-mixed concrete; lime putty; 
roofing granules; concrete products 
(blocks, bricks, joists, tiles, pipe, etc.) ; 
and sand-lime brick. 

Many processes and much of the 
equipment employed in carrying them 
out are common to most divisions of 


the non-metallic minerals industries. 
This is particularly true of those 


branches which are called “producing” 
as distinguished from “manufacturing” 
industries. 

According to Pit and Quarry Hand- 
book, 7,448 plants were producing or 
manufacturing these minerals and their 
products in 1947. 


S. NON-METALLIC MINERAL 
5, 1947 


PLANTS BY PRODUCTS 

Ageregates 

Crushed stone ; . . 1,982 
Sand and gravel » 2,200 
Blast furnace slag é« 62 
Portland 161 
tor? r “* 71 
Gy} m 

Gypsun ; : 4] 
G sum products 5 
Mis aneous 2.08: 


mixed concrete 5f 


t total ; , . 4,44 
I ts making two or more products ar: 

d separately in each group but a 
leducted in calculating the net total 


S. NON-METALLIC MINERAL 
PLANTS BY STATES 


\la a 102 Nevada . , -! 
\ 10 New Hampshire 
Art i : 7 New Jersey .... 19 
Ca nia . 650 New Mexico ‘ ] 
v ) 69 New York . 11 
Cor ticut . ‘1 North Carolina . 126 
‘ lt North Dakota . 
Col 7 Ohio . G4 
‘ 107 Oklahoma ; 87 
- 40 Oregor oZ 
. Pea Pennsylvania 
478 Rhode Island 
48 South Carolina 
. 221 South Dakota 
\ ° .-- 161 Tennesses ] 
N \ 175 Texas 214 
; a 59 tah (0 
Ma 43 Vermont 
a d 110 Virginia 201 
“a isetts 191 Washingtor 149 
Mi MN ......- 8307 West Virginia 7 
: ta . . 182 Wisconsi! ; 244 
Mis pi oye bs. Wyoming 20) 
jp Sih) 39 | .. 7,448 
a 106 





Manufacturing in Non-Metallic Mineral Industries, 1939 


Cost of 

No. of Materials, Valueof H.P. or 

No.of Wage Wages etc. Products Prime 

Est. Earners $(000) $(000) $(000) Movers 

CE. cn sncunenseypesesadeenes 160 23,801 31,588 68,530 192,611 554,650 

Gypsum products ........ese6. 68 4,936 6,666 16,694 46,242 13,911 

Concrete products ..........+.. 2,040 17,363 18,770 65,685 130,393 25,291 

DET “neeneegeweteuseeeedanedes 269 9,458 9,069 13,706 36,971 19,672 

DEOMGORE WEEE kcccsccccsenescee 58 1,885 1,821 3,535 8,238 1,295 
Wallboard and wall plaster 
(except gypsum), building 
insulation and floor compo- 

SG cic cdocseaebe chanseeeus 124 6,227 6,288 14,804 35,754 5,839 
Monuments, tombstones, cut 
stone and stone products 

is cc baceckansss505ec0 Ker 1,244 18,516 22,000 25,287 75,812 41,156 


—Bureau of the Census 


In April, 1947, the adjusted production index of the Federal Reserve System was 75 
per cent above the 1935-39 average for cement 





Cement 


Production of cement in 1946 was 
166.539.000 barrels of 376 lbs.. while 
shinments were 172,101,000 barrels 
valued at $296,549.000. Both figures 
were far above 1945. 

In 19388—the latest year for which 
data on raw materials were collected 

29 9AA 1M) short tons of raw mate- 
rials (exelncive of fuels and exvlosives) 
entered into the manufacture of 105,- 
257 OOO harrels (19,807.116 short tons) 
of Portland cement in the United 
States. an average of about 612 vnounds 
barrel of finished cement (376 
nounds). 

The totals were as follows: 26.193,- 
M00 tons of limestone and cement rock; 
2.054.000 tons of elav and shale (in- 
elnding kaolin for the manufacture of 
white cement): 428.000 tons of blast- 
618,000 tons of marl; 93,- 
0° tens of iron ore: 663.000 tons of 
evnsnm. and 1.195.000 tons of other 
materials. such as oyster shells, sand- 
stone, sand, cinders, fluorspvar. diato- 
mite. diatomaceous’ shale.  fuller’s 
earth, bentonite. Silica. quartz. ashes, 


tm a 


Tnrnace slac . 


»~vrite ore. and pvrite cinder. In 
cements like the puzzolan nortlands, 
whieh recuire highly siliceous ma- 


teriels in their manufacture. the use of 
© wider variety of materials, such as 
cjatomite, diatomaceous earth and 
shale, pumicite, and tufa, is reported. 

Of 160 cement producers in 1939, 
nower eauinment. They 
used 307 prime movers with 555.000 
hn.: The number driving generators 
was 198 with 529,000 hp. This total 
included 34 steam engines, 30,000 hp.; 
133 steam turbines, 376,000 hp.: 18 
diesel and semi-diesel engines, 17,000 
hn.; 9 other internal combustion en- 
vines, 3,800 hp.: 4 hydroturbines and 
water wheels, 2.500 hn. Reserve nower 
was represented by 109 prime movers 
of 25,000 hp. 

Total kilowatt rating of generators 
was 378,400 hp., steam turbines ac- 
counting for 340,000. The industry has 
30,612 electric motors of 1,335,000 hp. 


157 renorted 
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Rock Products reported that the in- 
dustry is returning to stringent pre- 
war specifications, some of which were 
relaxed during the conflict. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 160 manufacturers of cement, 
with products valued at $192,611,000, a 
gain of 5.1 per cent over 1937. The 
value added by manufacture increased 
9.6 per cent to $124,082,000. The cost 
of materials, supplies, fuel, purchased 
electric energy and contract work was 
$68,530,000, a slight decline from 1937. 

Production in 1939 was 124,698,000 
barrels. Shipments were 125,057,000 
barrels, valued at $184,255,000. This 
was a gain of 5.6 per cent in produc- 
tion, 8.1 per cent in shipments, and 7.5 
per cent in value, as compared with 
1937. 


Portland cement accounted for 122,- 
259,000 barrels, or 98.0 per cent. Ship- 
ments of Portland cement were 122,651,- 
000 barrels, or 98.1 per cent of the total, 
valued at $180,893,000, or 98.2 per cent. 
Natural, puzzolan and masonry cement 
to the amount of 2,439,000 barrels com- 
pleted 1939 production. Shipments were 
2,405,000 barrels, valued at $3,362,000. 

The rank of the principal cement 
producing states is: Pennsylvania, 
California, Michigan, Texas, New York, 
Ohio, Iowa, Alabama, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, and Kansas. 

Distribution of total shipments of 
Portland cement in 1939 was approxi- 
mately as follows, according to the 
Portland Cement Association: 


Per 

Classification cent Barrels 
Paving (roads, streets, air- 

DOGGED chencccscscsensscncer 20 24,530,000 
Structural (buildings, 

bridges, railroads) ........ 30 36,796,000 
Conservation (reclamation, 

water supply, sewerage).. 18 22,077,000 
Housing and miscellaneous 

FPR rere 26,983,000 

BE Stusonsccesvaaveeceesks 10 12,265,000 

A ee ee ee 100 122,651,000 


In the cement, lime and gypsum in- 
dustries the raw material is subjected 
to burning in rotary or vertical kilns 
in the case of cement and lime or cal- 
cining kettles in the case of gypsum. 
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PRODUCTION OF CONCRETE BLOCK AND BRICK 
MILLIONS OF UNITS 
300 : 300 
200 SE) a 200 
CONCRETE BLOCK 
(e” x 6” # 46" ~ dieck 
_ 
100 1100 
CONCRETE BRICK ont 
(steaderé brick) ee ae 
! oe 
—~ =” 
ee Os: | 
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Use of pulverized coal as fuel is in- 
creasing and this requires additional 
pulverizing and drying equipment, some 
of which pulverizes and dries the coal 
and delivers it directly into the kiln. 
Burning conditions in the kiln are con- 
trolled by special types of instruments. 
Cement kilns are equipped with coolers 
to cool the “clinker,” which is the prod- 
uct of the burning process. 

In some plants the waste heat from 
the burning operations is used for 
steam generation or for drying coal and 
other materials. 

Dust collecting equipment costing 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars 
is in use in cement and other plants 
where dry crushing and grinding are 
done on a large scale. 


Aggregates 


Although Portland cement is never 
used without some form of aggre- 
gate, there are numerous uses for 
crushed stone, sand, gravel, and slag 
which do not require cement. Examples 
are secondary highways, railroad bal- 
last, foundry work, etc. 

Sand and gravel output in 1946 was 
254,131,000 tons valued at $171,386,000. 

In 1945, production of sand and 
gravel was 195,524,000 short tons 
valued at $128,937,000 (average value 
66 cents a ton). This was a gain of al- 
most 1 per cent over 1944. Of the 1945 
total, 78 per cent was supplied by com- 
mercial plants and the remainder by 
Federal, State, county and municipal 
governments. 

Crushed stone production in 1946 
was 177,478,000 tons worth $201,367,- 
000. 
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Crushed stone produced in 1945 was 
152,346,520 short tons valued at $161,- 
459,264, a 2 percent increase over 
1944. Crushed and broken stone used 
for concrete aggregates and railroad 
ballast amounted to 85,373,260 short 
tons valued at $80,429,619 and consti- 
tuted 56 percent of the industry in 
1945. Commercial operators produced 
93 percent of the 1945 output for a 
1 percent increase over their 1944 pro- 
duction. Government agencies showed 
a drop of 40 percent in 1945 produc- 
tion. Production for the first 6 months 
of 1946 was considerably above that 
for the same period of 1945. 


Rock Products reported that the 
crushed stone, crushed slag and sand 
and gravel industries are preparing 
facilities for increased output and serv- 
ice, but as in other branches of the in- 
dustry, find machinery deliveries slow. 
While new enterprises are few, many 
existing plants will be rebuilt or re- 
placed entirely. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
that power equipment in use at the end 
of 1939 had a rated capacity of 643,026 
hp., 54 per cent driving stationary 
equipment such as washing and screen- 
ing equipment and generators. 

Power loading machines available 
for use included 1,090 power shovels, 
816 clamshells, 646 dragline excavators, 
614 sand pumps, 242 scraper loaders, 
and 379 loading machines of other 
types. Of the total of 3,787 loading 
machines of all types, 2,408 were driven 
by internal combustion engines; 789 
were electrically operated; 584 were 
steam-driven; 6 were operated by com- 
pressed air. 

Of the 1,736 power shovels and drag- 
line excavators, 1,628 had a dipper or 


bucket capacity of less than 3 cubic 
yards; 102 had a capacity of from 3 
to 5 cubic yards, and 6 a capacity of 
more than 5 cubic yards. 

Fuels consumed by the industry in- 
cluded 17,359,000 gallons of gasoline 
and kerosene, 330,000 barrels of fuel 


oil, and 279,000 short tons of bitu- 
minous coal. 
Concrete Products 

The number of concrete masonry 


plants in the United States increased 
rapidly after the war and the Bureau 
of the Census reported 3,789 in 1946. 
These plants produced a record mark 
of over 940 million units of 8x8x16 
block equivalent during the year. In 
addition, 500 plants produced 218 mil- 
lion concrete brick. 

During 1946, Pennsylvania 
first as a producer of concrete block, 
followed by Michigan, Ohio, New 
York, and New Jersey. These five 
States accounted for 37 percent of the 
total production. North Carolina rank- 
ed first in output of concrete brick dur- 
ing the year, followed by Georgia, 
Ohio, Florida and California. ‘These 
five States accounted for 41 percent of 
the total brick output during the year. 
sewer and 


ranked 


Production of concrete 
culvert pipe in the United States in 
1946 totaled 2,195,817 short tons, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Ce sus. 
Of this output, 1,478,361 tons, 61 
percent represented culvert pipe, while 
sewer pipe production amounte! 
717,456 tons, or 33 percent of the tal. 
These figures show that while ‘94° 
production of sewer pipe was 1°» per 
cent below 1939, culvert pipe « ‘put 
was more than double 1939. 
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Condensed Media Data file on 


Concrete Produets 


The publication giving greatest coverage of the concrete 


industry with — 


1. MAXIMUM (because only complete) COVERAGE... 
reaches every concrete products and ready - mixed 


concrete producer known to us 


2. MAXIMUM PENETRATION... 


reaches largest number of individual producer sub- 


scribers 


(1) She IEA. aay 
CREA FSODYG D 





industry Served 


The nation’s 6,200 concrete products plants and 
its 1,500 ready-mixed concrete plants make up 
the ever-expanding concrete industry. 


The concrete products industry produces con- 
crete block, concrete pipe, concrete flooring, 
concrete roofing, concrete burial vaults and 
many other specialized articles such as lintels, 
joists, hower pots, benches, etc. 


The ready-mixed concrete industry is primarily a 
construction servicing industry which compounds 
concrete mixes in central mixing plants for deliv- 
ery by agitator or dump trucks or in central dry 
batching plants for delivery in truck- mixers. 


Market Potential 


In 1947, concrete block producers will manufac- 
ture more than | billion concrete block (8x8x8 
in. Or equivalent), or three times the greatest 
number produced in any year prior to 1946. 
Other branches of the industry have expanded 
production, although not in proportion due to 
equipment shortages. Expansion in concrete pipe, 
roofing and flooring materials, etc., will take 
place as equipment becomes available. 


The number of ready-mixed concrete plants is 
expected to materially increase from its present 
high level of 1,500 plants. Experts foresee the 
need for one or more plants in most counties in 
the United States, or more than double the pres- 
ent number. Last year, 15% of all concrete 
poured was delivered by ready-mixed concrete 
producers. The proportion is expected to increase 
Gs more trucks become available. 


Editorial Purpose 


Concrete Products — established in 1903, incor- 
Porated as a section of Rock Products in 1936, 
ond published both as a section of Rock Products 


Gnd o @ separate publication with a controlled 
Circulc (on since January 1947—has been pub- 


lished onder the same editorial consultation and 
direc since 1917. 

Since founding, Concrete Products has had 
two m jor concrete industry services as its ob- 
jectiv 


1 keep production staffs fully informed as 


to late production methods, new-product ideas, 
new hinery available, etc. 

2 keep administration and sales staffs in- 
forme: as to the trends in markets, customer and 
emplo -e relations, sales promotion methods, etc. 


Editorial Staff 


The publishing staff of Concrete Products has 
a combined record of 100 years of publishing 
service to the concrete industry: 


Stanley A. Phillips, Publication Manager; 
18 years’ experience in the field. 

Bror Nordberg, Editor; 12 years’ experi- 
ence in the field. 

Ralph S. Torgerson, Managing Editor; 10 
years’ experience in the field. 

Walter B. Lenhart, Associate Editor; 30 
years’ experience in the field. 

Nathan C. Rockwood, Editorial Consultant 
and long-time editor; 30 years’ experi- 
ence in the field. 

In addition, leading authorities on specialized 
subjects write regularly for Concrete Products. 
M. W. Loving, contributing editor and noted con- 
sulting engineer, writes regularly on concrete 
and concrete pipe. Other well-known authorities 
contribute periodically articles on subjects of im- 
portance to the field. 


Circulation — Coverage and 
Penetration 


Virtually every one of the 7,700 plants in the 
concrete products and ready-mixed concrete 
industries receives one or more copies of Con- 
crete Products, either as a section of the A.B.C., 
A.B.P. (paid-circulation) publication, Rock Prod- 
ucts, Or as a separate C.C.A. (controlled-circu- 
lation) publication. 


In addition, Concrete Products gives: 


1. Greatest total distribution 22,604 
(6 months’ average) 

Greatest paid (A.B.C.) 13,591 

Greatest controlled (C.C.A.) 9,013 


2. Greatest concrete products 
circulation (analyzed issue) 10,651 
Greatest paid (A.B.C.) 3,313 
Greatest controlled (C.C.A.) 7,338 


3. Greatest ready-mixed 
concrete circulation 
(analyzed issue) 2,615 
Greatest paid (A.B.C.) 840 
Greatest controlled (C.C.A.) 1,775 


Advertising 


Virtually every big-name equipment maker for 
the concrete industry regularly advertises in 
Concrete Products which, today, is carrying more 
advertising pages than ever before in its history. 
Its advertisers include makers of: 


Cement 

Concrete Block Machines 
Concrete Brick Machines 
Concrete Tile Machines 
Concrete Roofing Tile Machines 
Special-Type Block Machines 
Concrete Pipe Machines 
Concrete Pipe Forms 

Burial Vault Forms 

Concrete Specialty Forms 
Pallets (Steel and Aluminum) 
Hand Lift Trucks 

Power Lift Trucks 

Steam Curing Kilns 

Steam Boilers 

Truck-Mixers 

Dump Trucks 

Central Mixing Plants 

Bins 

Weighing Equipment 
Masonry Saws 

Vibrators 

Waterproofing Materials 
Lightweight Aggregates 
Conveyors 

Car Unloaders 

And many allied products 


Services for Manufacturers 


Market information which will help you estimate 
the sales potential of your products in the con- 
crete field is available through the Concrete 
Products research staff. 


Free copy and layout service is furnished to ad- 
vertisers. Photoengravings are supplied at cost. 
Reprints of articles and advertisements appear- 
ing in Concrete Products also may be purchased 
at cost by advertisers. 


CONCRETE PRODUCTS 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6 


A MACLEAN-HUNTER Publication 





CCA 
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Concrete sewer or culvert pipe was 
produced by 338 companies 
operating 484 plants during the year. 
Of this number, 294 reported the pro 
duction of concrete sewer pipe and 441 
plants producing concrete 
culvert pipe; these numbers represent 
increases of 20 percent and 46 percent, 
respectively, over the number of pro- 
ducing plants in 1939. Of the total 
number of sewer or culvert pipe plants, 
79 started production in 1945 or 1946 
and accounted for 6 percent of the 
total 1946 output of sewer pipe and 5 
percent of the total culvert pipe pro- 
duction. 

The concrete products industry made 
a sensational gain between 1937 and 
1939, increasing the value of its prod- 
ucts from $76,174,000 to $130,393,000, 
or 71.2 per cent, according to the Bu- 
reau of the Census. The number of 
establishments gained 47.6 per cent to 
2,040; wage earners, 35.2 per cent to 
17,363; wages, 36.4 per cent to $18,800,- 
000; cost of materials, supplies, fuel, 
purchased electric energy and contract 
work 85.3 per cent to $65,685,000; and 
value added by manufacture, 58.9 per 
cent to $64,709,000. 

Leading products in 1939 were as fol- 
lows: 


report ted 


reported 


Tons Value 


(Thousands) 

Building materials ........... $31,720 
Block and tile, except roofing 

Sy Dinaeesceceeseesceseses 406 25,515 

Cast stone : Sees oo aa 3,258 

BEDE GED caceeccesedecocs 7 1,765 
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Circular structures .......... 87 1,566 
Conduits and pipes ........... eos 228,339 
CUBVOTE BEDS ccccccceccscces 712 8,861 
RE GED Sescacccccevccocde 83 888 
Electric conduits .......... 5 98 
EFPEGRCIOR PEDO cccccccccccce 159 1,881 
BSP GEO cecccscccsencces 880 10,511 


Premixed concrete, cu. yds.. 7,772 50,569 


Dimension Stone 


Output of dimension stone in 1944 
was 618,620 short tons valued at $14,- 
855,000, a decrease of 26 per cent in 
quantity and increase of 11 per cent 
in value over 1943. 

The value of monuments, tombstones, 
cut stone and stone products produced 
in 1939 was $75,812,000, a decline of 
4.0 per cent from 1937. The number of 
plants fell from 1,403 to 1,244. Produc- 
tion was divided as follows: Building 
stone, $34,911,000, up 24.0 per cent; 
monumental stones, $32,806,000, down 
23.0 per cent; stones for ornamental 
and miscellaneous uses, $7,040,000, down 
14.6 per cent. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 231 manufacturers of paving 
blocks and paving mixtures with prod- 
ucts valued at $32,754,000, a gain of 
29.5 per cent over 1937. 


Miscellaneous Mineral 
Industries 


Several new lime plants, with rotary 
kilns up to 400 foot length, are being 
erected. Gypsum remains one of the 
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critical short building materials and 
the industry has extensive plant con- 
struction planned or already under 
way. The phosphate industry, con- 
centrated particularly in Florida and 
Tennessee, is installing larger capacity 
earth-moving equipment and is extend- 
ing its application of froth flotation 
processing for greater recovery from 
deposits. Similarly, other of the non- 
metallic mineral industries, not related 
to construction, are planning major 
plant changes. 


Associations 


American Concrete 
Second Blvd., Detroit. 

American Concrete Pipe Assn., 22 
N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 

American Granite Assn., 221 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Asphalt Institute, 801 Second Ave. 
New York. 

Cast Stone Institute, P. O. Box 606, 


New Haven 3. 


Cement Institute, 111 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago. 


Institute, 7400 


Cinder Concrete Products Assn, 
P. O. Box 95, Primos, Pa. 


Gypsum Assn., 211 W. Wacker Dr've, 
Chicago. ~ 


Monument Builders of America, 40 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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Produces more Sales for Every Advertising 
Dollar Spent in this Billion Dollar Industry 


Quarry Handbook’s unique edi The 


helps sell 


riisi the n you! 


brings buyers and manufac- 
vethe! tor 


mutual benefit The ties. 


Han 
industry 
revised and re-edited by 


That’s why the 


book enjoys the confidence of the 
each yearly edition is completely 


leading authori 


Handbook is thumbed 


read the Handbook consult it for the year ‘round. 

because it Is a constant source Manufacturers are urged to tell their com- 
d ideas and practical operating and plete product story in this successful sales 
nee methods producer. Spot your catalog copy in every 
juently, your catalog advertisement, product section that deals with your equip- 
in authoritative technical article ment. Put your sales message in Pit and 
— with the problem your product is Quarry Handbook where it will do the 
» solve, strikes the reader at the most good for the longest period of time. 
ind ment he is most inclined to buy. The opportunity to place your product 
on- how this editorial-advertising tie-in story before the industry’s active buyers 
ler our product on display in the Show comes but once a year... and at ONE low 
ay \\ w of the Industry every single day cost. There is still time to send copy for 
ind 101 e solid year. the 1948 Handbook—closing December Ist. 

ity Write for folder giving the complete story about Pit and Quarry Handbook 


i PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK 


ym 538 S. CLARK STREET e CHICAGO 5, ILL. 

n- NEW YORK 17, 101 Park Avenue CLEVELAND 14, 712 The Arcade 
ted PACIFIC COAST: 318 N. Lockheed Ave., Whittier, Calif. 

or 


Delivers Your Product Story All Year at One Low Cost! 





10 REASONS wxHy THE HANDBOOK 


ATTRACTS MORE PROSPECTS TO YOUR 
ADVERTISING—PRODUCES MORE SALES 


IT’S A TECHNICAL REFERENCE MANUAL. 
When operators seek solutions to definite problems, 
your catalog advertisement faces authoritative infor- 
mation dealing with the very process your product 
is designed to improve. 


ijt’S A BUYING GUIDE. Executives and engineers 
refer to the Buyers’ Guide Section as a routine mat- 
ter when in the market for supplies and equipment 


IT’S A DIRECTORY OF THE INDUSTRY. 
All plants and executive personnel represented, in- 
dexed and classified. Used frequently for sales and 
advertising lists. 


IT’S AN EQUIPMENT INDEX. Cross-reference 
to your catalog advertisement increases effective- 
ness. 


IT’S A TRADE NAMES INDEX. identifies manu- 


facturer when only the trade name is known. 


Ijv’S THE INDUSTRY'S ONLY ANNUAL. 
Consulted regularly throughout the year, it serves 
as a constant sales producer for !2 full months. 


IT REACHES ALL MAJOR BUYING FACTORS 
in the field. Piaced in the hands of nearly 5,000 
(CCA) top executives in the nonmetallic-mineral 
industries. 


IT FEATURES QUICK MAIL SERVICE. A tear- 
out address slip that makes it easy for interested 
buyers to contact advertisers. 


IT HAS 24 SPECIALIZED SECTIONS. There is 
a section devoted to the specific type of operation 
your product is designed to service 


THE 1947 HANDBOOK is the 40th EDITION. 
It enjoys the confidence of the industry. Its estab- 
lished reputation assures a welcome reception by 
old-timers and newcomers alike, in the field. 





np wagons, truck buckets, draglines, cableways, etc. 


400 Excavating and Loading—Blast-hole drills, air-drills, compressors, explo- 

ves, power shovels, draglines, trucks, tractors, trailers, wheel-scrapers, 
mp wagons, drag-scrapers, dredges, dredge pumps, etc 

/ransportation—Industrial railways (steam, internal-combustion and elec- 

wheel-scrapers, 
mp wagons, truck buckets, belt-conveyors, tramways, etc. 

Crushing and Grinding—Crushers (jaw, gyratory, disk, roll, etc.), pulver- 
i ball, tube, rod, roller, etc.), feeders, weighing and 
portioning feeders, air-separators, portable crushing plants, etc. 
Conveying and Elevating—Conveyors (belt, screw, pan, chain-drag, shaker, 
ve umatic, etc.), elevators (bucket, screw, dewatering, etc.), bulk-mate- 

’ handling equipment, weighing-in-transit equipment, etc. 


225 t locomotives), motor trucks, tractors and trailers, 


im- ng mills (hammer 


6, 
ays, portable screening plants, etc. 
ing—Heat, chain, mechanical driers. 











erburden Removal—Shovels, trucks, tractors, wheel-scrapers, bulldozers, 


eening and Classifying—Grirzzlies, screens (vibrating, shaking, revolv- 
screening media (woven-wire cloth, perforated metal), classifiers, 
roseparators, concentrating tables, flotation cells, washers, scrubbers, 


PARTIAL LIST OF PRODUCTS USED IN THE ACTIVE, BILLION-DOLLAR, NONMETALLIC-MINERALS INDUSTRY 


steam engines; 


Burning and Cooling—Kilns, kettles, 
oil-burners, coal-pulverizing mills, control instruments, etc 

Power and Power Transmission—Electric motors, generators, rectifiers, 
transformers, switchgear, control apparatus, etc.; internal-combustion and 
boilers, waste-heat boilers; speed-reducers, transmission 
belts, chains, ropes, couplings, etc. 

Pumping —Centrifugal, plunger, rotary and turbine pumps; valves and 
fittings; plain and spiral metal pipe; rubber couplings, etc. 


Dust—Dust arresters and collectors, fans, blowers, electrical precipi- 
tators, etc 
Storage and Packing—Silos, bins, tanks, gantries, cranes, conveyors, 


stackers, portable loaders, drag-scrapers; bag-packers, car loaders and 
unloaders, scales, bin-level indicators, chutes, etc. 

Ready-Mixed Concrete and Bituminized Aggregates—Trucks, truck-mixers, 
bins, batchers, control apparatus, cement pumps, screw-conveyors, com- 
pressors, scales; asphalt mixing plants, etc. 

Concrete Products—Mixers, bins, brick and block machines, vibrators, 
electric and internal-combustion floor trucks, lift-trucks, pipe machines, 
tile machines, molds, pallets, etc. 


mi PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK 


coolers, preheaters, recuperators, 





40 : The National Authority in the Nonmetallic-Minerals Industry 
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National Concrete Burial Vault 
Assn., 2275 Scranton Road, Cleveland. 

National Concrete Masonry Assn., 
33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, II. 


National Crushed Stone Assn., 1735 
14th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Industrial Sand _ Assn., 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Lime Assn., 927 15th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


National Mineral Wool Assn., 1270 
Avenue of America, New York 20. 

National Ready Mixed Concrete 
Assn., Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Sand and Gravel Assn., 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Portland Cement Assn., 33 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago. 

Sand-Lime Brick Assn., P. O. Box 
216, Saginaw, Mich. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported sitate- 


ments, lightface. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 
month period ending June 30, 1947.] 


Chemical & Engineering News. 
(See (C'HBMICA Process INDUSTRIES.) 


Concrete. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUOTION.) 


Industries Yearbook, 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago 5. Published by Com- 
plete Service Publishing Co. Est. 1939. 
Distributed in two ways: (1) as part 
of Pit and Quarry Handbook, (2) as 
separate pubiication. Subscription: (1) 
as part of Pit and Quarry Handbook free 
to manufacturers of concrete products 
and ready-mixed concrete, $15 to others; 
(2) as separate publication $1 to man- 
ufacturers of concrete products and 





Concrete 


ready-mixed concrete. Trim size, 8x11 
Type page, 7x10. Published Feb. 1. Forms 
close De« ] Agency discounts none 
Circulation, 1947 edition: (1) as section of 
Pit and Quarry Handbook, 4,485; (2) sep 
arate publication, 3,500. (As Concrete In 


dustries Yearbook'’s CCA circulation is 
the same as that of Pit and Quarry 
Handbook, see that pub. for breakdown) 
Circulation as separate publication 


Cement 346 eoncrete products mfrs 
1,467; ready ~mixed sonerets manufactur 
ers, 1,208 thers 479. Rates, per edi 
tion 
1 Edition } Editions 
l page $400.00 $325.00 
page P9500 7S a 
8 or more page 240.00 10.04 
Standard red, $50 per page 
CCA 


Concrete Manufacturer, 538 S. Clark St., 
Chicago Published by Complete Service 
Pub. Co Est. 1937. Distributed in two 
ways: (1) as section of Pit and Quarry, 
2) as separ. ate publication. Subscription 
(1) as sect! n of Pit nd Quarry $3 2) 
Dat te > hlicatio tr ‘ a) mal 
facturetr concrete i euat : and 
readv-mixed oncrete rri size 8x11 
Type page, 7x10 Published Ist. Forms 
close 5th Agency discounts 15-2 
Circulation (1) as section of Pit and 
Quarry, 10.842; (gross) LUS76; (2) as 
separate publication (controlled), July 
1947, 6020; (gross), 7.275. (As Concret: 
Manufacturer paid ABC circulation is 
the same as that of Pit and Quarry, se« 
that pub. for breakdown. Controlled cir 


< ulation Concrete products manufactur 
t ) readv-mixed concrete mant 

faeturers 1213. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $370.00 $225.00 $130.00 
8 325.00 200.00 115.00 
12 295.00 180.00 105.00 


Standard red, $50; yellow, $60; bleed, $60 


per page 


Concrete Products, 309 W. Jackson Bivd 
Chicago 6. Published by Maclean-Hunter 
Pub. Corp. Est. 1903. Trim size, 84x11 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 
close 8th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu 
lation, as section of Rock Products, 
3.501; (gross), 15.008; as separate publi 
cation (controlled), 9,013; (gross), 9,388, 
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As Concrete Product's ABC circulation is 
the same as that of Rock Products, see 
that listing for breakdown. Controlled 
circulation Concrete products, 6,889; 
ready-mixed concrete, 1,349; others, 775. 
Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page 
l $375.00 2 $130.00 
8 335.00 195.00 115.00 
12 310.00 180.00 100.00 


Standard red, orange, blue, green, yel- 
low, $80; bleed, $60 


For additional data see page 147 





CCA 
Explosives UEngineer, Delaware Trust 
Bldg., Wilmington 99, Del. Published by 
Hercules Powder Co. Est. 1923. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10%. Pub- 


Forms close ist. 
0-2. Circulation, Dec 
11,184, Coal mining, 


lished bi-monthly. 
Agency discounts, 
1946, 9,453; (gross), 


1.806; metallic and non-metallic mining 
1,939: contracting-engineering and road 
building, 2.888; quarrying, 1,064; others, 
1.586. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$200.00 $120.00 $ 65.00 
6 180.00 110.00 60.00 
12 160.00 100.00 55.00 


Standard red, $40; bleed, 10%. 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 


(S55 CHEMICA Process INDUSTRIES.) 


Journal of American Concrete Institute, 
742 New Center Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 
Published By and official organ of Ameri- 


ean Concrete Institute. Est. 1929. Sub- 
scription, $7.50. Type page, 4%x7\. Pub- 
lished monthly Sept. to June Agency 


Circulation (Sworn), 
nondeductible 
4.479. Rates 


discounts a-2 
paid, 4,089; (Assox<« subs 
from dues ..314 (gross). 


to be announced 


Pit and Quarry, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago 
5. Published by Complete Service Pub. 
Co. Est 1916. Subscription, $3 Trim 
size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. 

Circulation, 10,842; (gross), 11,876. 
Analysis of producer circulation by in- 
dustries: Cement, 1,309; crushed stone 
(including slag), 2,195; crushed stone 
and lime, 398; sand and er: es (including 
industrial sand) 2,122; concrete products, 
1,046; others, 1,107 

Analysis of producer circulation by oc- 
cupations: Administration and sales de- 
partment individuals, 5,220; production 
department individuals, 2,360; companies 
and partnerships, 1,597. Non-producers 
Machinery and oa nt manufacturers 


ind dealers, 81 s, S66 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $190.00 $110.00 
6 265.00 160.00 95.00 
12 240.00 145.00 80.00 


Standard red, $50; yellow, $60; bleed, 
$50. 


For additional data see page 144 


CCA 


Pit and Quarry Handbook, with which !s 
consolidated, Directory of Cement, Gyp- 
sum, Lime, Sand, Gravel and Crushed 
Stone Plants, 638 S. Clark St., Chicago 5. 
Est. 1907. Subscription, $15 to non-p 

ducers, one copy free to plants producing 
non-metallic minerals. Trim size, 8%» 

Type page, 7x10. Published Feb. 1. Forms 
close Dec. 1. Agency discounts, non: 
Circulation, 1947 edition, 4,585; (gr: 


5,283. Cement, 417; aggregates 
mise. non-metallic minerals, 652; ot}! 
280. Rates 
1 Edition 3 Editions 
1 Page $400.00 $325 
3 Pages 325.00 275 
S or more pages 240.00 >] 


Standard red, $50 per page. 
For additional data see page 14% 


@ @ 


Rock Products, with which is incorpo- 
rated “Cement, and Engineering News" 
and ‘‘Concrete Products,” 309 W. Jackson 


Blvd., Chicago 6. Published by Maclean- 
Hunter Pub. Corp. Est. 1896. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published Ist. Forms close th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 13,591; (gross), 15,083, | 
ducers of cement, 1,541; aggregates 
5,625: ready-mixed concrete 504: con- 
crete products, 2,964; lime, 249; gy vps im 
96: non-metallic minerals, 399 ithers 
2.237. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $300.00 $180.00 $105.00 

6 260.00 150.00 90.00 
12 235.00 135.00 75.00 


Standard red, orange, blue, green o1 
low, $60: bleed, $50 
For additional data see page 


Rocks and Minerals, Box 29, Peekskill, 
New York. Published by Peter Zodac 
Est 1926. Subscription, $5 ze 
ix Type page, 44x7%%. Published ist. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, (Sworn), 3,000, Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 12.00 $ 7.00 $ 4.00 





Sweet’s Catalog File for Builders. 
(See BUILDING.) 


Thomas’ Register of American Mannufac- 
turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


STONE AND MONUMENTS 





Asbestos, Inquirer Bldg., Philadelphia, 
30. Published by Secretarial Service 
Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
5x7. Type page, 3%x5X. Published 
15th. Forms close Ist. Agency 4dis- 
counts, none Circulation, 947 R s 

1 page, $35; % page, $23; “4% pag 


— 





Monumental News-Review, 45-51 Carrol! 
St., Buffalo 3. Published by Monumental 
News-Review, Inc Est. 1889. Sub 

tion, $4. Trim size, 9x12. Type page 
Sx1ll1. Published 18th. Forms closs t 


Cash discount, 2% Circulatior 
tates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page \ Page 
1 $112.50 $ 68.75 $ 37.5 
6 99.00 60.50 3.00 
12 90.00 55.00 ).00 

Standard color, $30. 

Ohio Monument Builder, 240 E. Mound 

St., Columbus 15, Ohio. Published }y 

Monument Builders of Ohio. Est 998 

Subscription, $1. Trim size, 5%x8%e. TyP' 

page, 4%x6%. Published 15th. Forms 


close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 


culation, 500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Pag 
1 $12.00 $ 7.06 
6 10.00 6 af 
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CEMENT AND QUARRY PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES 





Condensed Media Data file on 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


The publication of maximum value to the producers and 


advertisers serving the nonmetallic-minerals industry with — 


1. MAXIMUM COVERAGE... 


reaches the largest number of producers 


(organizations and individuals) ... 


2. MAXIMUM PENETRATION... 


reaches largest number of individual producer 


subscribers... 





Industry Served 


Because of its direct and continuous service to the 
construction, agricultural, railway, steel and other 
industries, the nonmetallic-minerals industry is re- 
quired to produce more material today than 
ever before. Products of the industry are: cement, 
aggregates (sand, gravel, crushed stone, slag), 
agricultural limestone, lime, gypsum, talc, phos- 
phate, industrial sand, concrete products, ready- 
mixed concrete and others. 


Market Outlook 


A recent survey revealed that the number one 
interest of Rock Products readers is New 
Equipment News. This interest is stimulated by 
rising labor costs, and a decrease in output per 
man-hour within the nonmetallic-minerals industry 
since 1939, due largely to a deterioration of 
equipment. 


Because of this interest, manufacturers of equip- 
ment for the nonmetallic-minerals industry enjoy 
the greatest sales opportunity in this industry 
which has ever been available to them. 


Editorial Objectives 


Rock Products is the leading (and oldest) pub- 
lication serving this industry. Throughout its his- 
tory Rock Products has dealt adequately and 
helpfully with the industry's problems: 


|. On the operating side with 
production costs and efficiency, 
product quality, 
processes, 
nachinery, 
naintenance, etc. 


2. On the business side with 

abor, customer, public and government 
relations, 

les Opportunities, 

erchandising, etc. 


Editorial Material 


Rock © -oduets is primarily staff-written by editors 
who continuously traveling throughout the in- 
dustr. alking to its leaders and visiting plants of 
ever pe and size. In addition to their writings, 
Orticle. prepared by authorities on subjects of 
basic terest to the field appeor regularly. 
Only «~ extremely small part — less than 2% — 
of the editorial material is reprinted from other 
Source or from syndicated material. 


Editorial Staff 


By far the most experienced staff ever to serve 
the industry produces and shapes the policies of 
Rock Products. It includes: 

Stanley A. Phillips, Publication Manager; 
18 years’ experience in the field. 

Bror Nordberg, Editor; 12 years’ experi- 
ence in the field. 

Ralph S. Torgerson, Managing Editor; 10 
years’ experience in the field. 

Walter B. Lenhart, Associate Editor; 30 
years’ experience in the field. 

Nathan C. Rockwood, Editorial Consultant 
and long-time editor; 30 years’ experi- 
ence in the field. 

In addition, a number of internationally known 
experts write regularly for Rock Products on 
subjects in which they are acknowledged leaders. 
They include: Victor Azbe (lime), M. H. Loving 
(concrete), James A. Barr, Jr. (flotation). 


Circulation, Coverage and 
Penetration 


Since November, 1945, Rock Products’ producer 
circulation has increased by 66.5% and is con- 
tinuing to grow, keeping pace with an ever- 
expanding industry. Its total net paid circulation 
for the first six months of 1947 (13,591) and its 
total producer circulation (11,369) are the 
largest ever attained by any publication serving 
the industry now, or in the history of the field. 


In addition to over-all leadership, Rock Products 
gives the greatest available coverage in each 
of the following industries: 

Cement 


Aggregates— 
Crushed Stone 
Sand and Gravel 


Lime 

Gypsum 

Ready-Mixed Concrete 
Concrete Products 


Other Standards 
of Value 


Rock Products has: 


the highest renewal rate of all papers 
serving the industry (83.05% in June 
1947), 


the greatest number of individual sub- 
scribers, 


the greatest number of company and part- 
nership subscribers, 


the greatest number of copies addressed 
to individuals in administrative depart- 
ments, 


the greatest number addressed to indi- 
viduals in production departments. 


Advertising 
Volume 


More advertisers have placed more pages of 
advertising in Rock Products in the first nine 
months of 1947 than in any other like period. 
In each of the past seven years, Rock Products’ 
advertising volume has been greater than in the 
previous yeor. 


Service for Equipment 
Manufacturers 


Data on specific markets for various types of 
equipment used in the industry are ovailable to 
manufacturers and their agencies on request. A 
copy and layout service is maintained for ad- 
vertisers to the field, and art work and cuts are 
supplied at cost. Reprints of articles and adver- 
tisements are also supplied at cost. 


ROCK PRODUCTS 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6 


@ A MACLEAN-HUNTER Publication @ 


NEW YORK © CLEVELAND * LOS ANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO * LONDON 
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The industry has now passed the 100 
per cent capacity manufacturing 
figure. Expansions on the drawing 
boards and in process exceed 30 per 
cent which is still below present de- 
mands, 

The demand in this industry is based 
on the building program which is go- 
ing to need stoves, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, cooking ware, etc., all 
porcelain enameled products. It is 
created by a vast replacement market 
which has not been supplied for over 
four years and by many new products 
using porcelain enamel finishes. 

Architectural enamel for exterior 
and interior of buildings was devel- 
oped only a few years ago. Much re- 
search has been conducted and the out- 
look is for extensive growth in its use. 

In addition to tailor made architec- 
tural enamel exteriors and interiors, a 
saw has now been developed which 
makes possible the cutting of stock 
enamel shapes on the job. It is an 
item that the industry has been seek- 
ing for many years, and the use of por- 
celain enamel as an exterior and in- 
terior finish should increase substantial- 
ly as a result. 

Many continuous enamel furnaces 
are being planned to replace the inter- 
mittent furnace. 

Designers of enamel plants and sup- 
pliers of equipment for enamel plants 
reported last year that they had 
$6,000,000 worth of modernization on 
their hands. Now, in spite of a year 
of modernization, the orders on hand 
are still at the $6,000,000 figure. 

The industry has seen several signifi- 
cant changes in the process and now 
these changes are about to take place. 
Each change will require some change 
in plant equipment and operation. A 
steel has been devised .designed for 
porcelain enameling at 1500° to 
1600° F. without the use of a thick 
coating of enamel. This means a sin- 
gle coat of white on steel enameled at 
a thickness of .006 of an inch. The 
development of lower temperature fired 
enamels also opens up greater fields 
for constructional type enameled ware. 


Pottery Products 

New Products — Pottery products 
are made from plentiful materials; 
they can be made hard, durable, and 
to almost any size and shape; as a re- 
sult many new products are now being 
fashioned of pottery instead of metal. 

For instance, a new welding process 
used in shipbuilding utilizes porcelain 
ferrules. A ceramic sandblast nozzle 
has economically and satisfactorily re- 
placed tungsten carbide. Pottery land 
mines are being used by the armed 
forces, their lack of metal content 
making detection difficult. 
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Ceramics; Glass 


(See also Brick and Clay Products: Chemical Process Industries) 





The Ceramic Industry in 1939 





No. of All Em- 
Plants ployees 

GLASS 

ee Pe wteauwe cine... ae 18,612 

Glass containers ....... 77 29,223 

Glass tableware ....... 115 31,137 
OPTHALMIC 

Lenses. fittings — 91 13,349 

Optical instruments, 

Dn cteaateeneséaced 30 1,735 

POTTERY: 

Floor and wall tile ..... 49 6,101 

Ss CG ceccesessece 17 4,749 

DOME T WETS cccccccccc: 25 5,099 

Co errr 31 12,710 

Electrical porcelain .... 42 6,825 

Others (china, etc.) ... 151 6,665 
PORCELAIN ENAMEL: 

Vitreous enamel products 55 12,347 

Enameled sanitaryware. 259 28,113 

MEG gessescesseseecs 979 176,665 

Rased on a 1935-39 average of 100, the Fede 
mtainers, 270: clay products, 155 





Their Cost of Value 
Salaries Ma- Value of Added 
and Wages terials Products by Mfg 
$(000) $(000) $(000) $(000) 
28,034 33,849 102,389 68.54 
41,682 59,893 158,272 98,378 
37,759 27,033 97,317 70,284 
17,988 14,209 44,955 30,745 
2,480 1,114 4,746 3.63: 
7,523 5,142 17,659 12,517 
5,454 1,707 9,360 7,65 
7,377 6,982 21,979 14,997 
15,166 8,157 27,801 19,644 
8,204 7,144 20,817 13,673 
7,974 3,817 12,775 16,593 
14,236 20,348 44,239 23,891 
37,804 52,630 125,578 72,948 
231,681 242,025 687,887 453,495 


—Bureau of the Census 


ral Reserve index in June, 1947 





Porcelain has replaced metal in in- 
strument bases and covers, such as 
watt meters. Ceramic ware has even 
been devised for replacing metal in bed 
plates for lathes, and as grinding media 
for cement mills. Ceramic burners for 
industrial furnaces have proved suc- 
cessful. 

These are but a few of the countless 
new pottery products devised to serve 
industry and the war effort. This work 
is progressing so rapidly that the fu- 
ture will see a new branch of the pot- 
tery industry recognized as the Special- 
ty Division. 

Dinnerware—For the first time in 
many years, American’ dinnerware 
manufacturers have virtually no for- 
eign competition. And, in spite of large 
expansion programs, the industry is 
overtaxed in trying to meet military 
and domestic needs. 

The industry has developed auto- 
matic equipment for dinnerware pro- 
duction which will put it in a favorable 
position to meet postwar import com- 
petition. 

Art Ware—The artware industry 
has seen rapid growth since the out- 
break of the war in Europe, due to 
cessation of imports. In recent months, 
this growth has been expedited by the 
curtailment of various metal “objets 
d’art” and novelties. Dealers have re- 
placed extinct lines of novelties, jewel- 
ry, and even appliances with readily 
available pottery artware. 

This increased interest in American 
artware has had the result of interest- 
ing larger manufacturers in this field; 
bringing new capital into the indus- 
try; and, perhaps most important, 
causing an influx of good merchan- 
disers who will help the artware in- 
dustry grow after the war. 


The industry has developed a large 
volume in figurines and costume jew- 
and literally hundreds of small 
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elry, 


potteries have sprung up to produce 
this type of artware. 

The artware section is doing a busi- 
ness of about 60 million dollars a year; 
1360 potteries are in existence employ- 
ing an average of 10 people per plant. 

Electrical Porcelain—The electrical 
porcelain industry has been called upon 
to supply large quantities of insula- 
tors for new industrial plants, as well 
as for radio and other electrical equip- 
ment used in war and peace. 

Steatite, a high quality electrical 
enamel, made chiefly of tale, was the 
sensation of 1944. Output is valued 
at $30 million, with the ceiling yet to 
be reached. Steatite is having a pro- 
found influence on the radio and com- 
munications field. It will make pos- 
sible a 75 per cent reduction in size of 
radios, while improving performance. 

Now electrical porcelain capacity is 
needed because of the rural electrifica- 
tion program and the prosperity of the 
farmer. Electric insulators will be 
needed in much greater quantity than 
the industry can produce for extending 
electrical lines into farm areas, to wire 
houses for electricity and to supply 
porcelain to electrical appliances. It is 
believed that at least a 25 per cent to 
30 per cent expansion is required. 

Stoneware—This ancient division of 
the pottery industry has come into its 
own in recent years. Stoneware valves, 
fittings, piping, tanks and _ special 
shapes are finding wide application in 
industry. 

Floor and wall tile—Tile manutac- 
turers are feeling the effect of expand- 
ing home building. The industry will 
have to produce 150 million sq. ft. of 
floor and wall tile at the peak. his 
is far greater than any previous pro 
duction. 

The industry has developed ‘a tile 
which is not only thinner and re 
durable than the former product, Dut 
which is more easily installed. 





CERAMICS, GLASS 





Capacity for manufacturing floor and 

wall tile has been reduced by one-third. 
With a postwar market about 30 per 
cent greater than 1925-26, peak expan- 
sion in the industry over present pro- 
duction capacities will be about 50 per 
cent. 
[he wartime development of adhe- 
sives means that application of tile 
will be much cheaper and finished jobs 
consequently will be available for low 
cost homes. 


Glass 


Production of glass containers has 
risen continually for four or five years 
until production passed the 100,000,000 
ross mark. This is almost 1% times 
reater than any previous peak. 

The container industry will expand 
as soon as equipment is available. The 
development of a light weight container 
‘or beers and liquors awaits only the 

essary machinery and will solve a 

rious problem for marketers in that 

while stimulating the glass con- 
ner industry. 

The cost of the new container is less 

the cost of reprocessing an old 
The light-weight container may 
into milk and other fields. 


o 
or 
s 


Products — The five-year-old 
the-glass products field, fiber 

has grown rapidly. Accepted 
liately after its introduction in 
or many consumer uses such as 
mn of refrigerators, 
and railway cars (in coarse 
or batt form), and for fire- 
t-proof use in motors, genera- 
other industrial equipment, 


stoves, 


tion. Fiber glass products have 
markets yet unexploited, many 

ises. The diver seeking the 

sunke submarine 0-9 wore electrically 
heated fiber glass underwear. 

Fiber glass insulation in a 
naval vessel saves about 60 tons in 
weight, which is equivalent to the 
weight of enough fuel for 6 extra days 
away from base. 

A new glass specialty just announced 
is foam glass, a cellular glass which 
weighs only 1/15th as much as ordi- 
nary glass. It appears to have a bright 
future in the low-temperature insula- 
tion field. 

Other specialties which indicate the 
versatility of the glass industry in- 
clude glass fish net floats to replace 
those formerly imported from Japan; 
glass toilet floats to replace copper; 
glass pumps for acids and corrosive 
liqui piping for chemical plants; 
glass signs and placques to replace 
metal, and a concrete-imbedded glass 
pipe] is under consideration for a 
long oil pipeline. Other new specialties 
are g'ass tubing for dairies to replace 
Stainiess steel, and large glass pipe up 
to 24 inches in diameter. 


modern 


Ware—Glass lighting 
fixtures have increased in importance 
With ‘he wide acceptance of fluorescent 
light z, all of which requires glass 
tubir Production continues high to 


Illy ninating 


meet demands of housing and factory 
construction. 


Flat Glass—Plate and window glass 
are commonly grouped together under 
this heading. Window glass produc- 
tion has climbed steadily since the war. 
One large plate glass manufacturer 
has converted to the prefabricated 
home field. 

The industry now is enjoying de- 
mand by the automobile industry. 
Window glass is in great demand for 
building. Capacity in this industry 
seems to be falling behind demand. 

Development of colored glass 
may alter the appearance of business 
districts as much as the arrival of the 
neon sign. 

Glass Block—Glass block has enjoyed 
wide popularity since it was first put 
on the market in June, 1935. In its 
first year, without benefit of consumer 
advertising, glass block was used for 
architectural installations in 32 states. 
By the first of 1940, more than 60,000 
separate installation had been 
‘completed, using as many as 40 car- 
loads per job. Output figures are not 
tabulated as this product is made by 
only two preducers, but production has 
risen rapidly within the last two years. 

Fine Glassware—At the time of the 
outbreak of the European war, the fine 
glassware industry was almost extinct 
in the United States. Now, however, 
old plants have reopened, new organ- 
izations have been founded, and pro- 
duction has climbed. Also, the market 
for fine glassware has risen in propor- 
tion with the increase in material in- 
come and with the curtailment of other 
items requiring critical materials which 
competed for the purchaser’s dollar. 

Tableware Glass—One of the notable 
developments in this industry has been 
perfection of heat treating of glass- 
ware, which makes it virtually non- 
breakable. 

A survey in Aug., 1947, indicated 
that about half of the plants in the 


plate 


jobs 


field were proceeding actively with ex- 
pansion plans. The extent of expansion 
ranged from 20 to 300 per cent for 
whiteware and glass plants and from 
20 to 25 per cent for porcelain enamel. 

A number of new plants are also 
in the offing, the porcelain enamel field 
being the most active in this respect. 
Remodeling activity is largest in the 
whiteware field, though porcelain 
enamel plants also are making exten- 
sive improvements. 

Equipment to be purchased includes 
conveyors, slip house machinery, pug 
mills, oil firing equipment, lift trucks, 
scales, jolleys, screws, filter presses, 
kilns, burning off equipment, drives, 
control machinery, refractories, batch 
mixers, lehrs, presses, tanks, fur- 
naces, driers, ball mills, spraying ma- 
chines, pickle tanks. 


Associations 

American Ceramic Society, 2525 N. 
High St., Columbus, Ohio. 

American Glassware Association, 19 
W. 44th St., New York. 

Associated Glass & Pottery 
facturers, East Liverpool, Ohio. 

Electrical Porcelain Section, Nation- 
al Electrical Manufacturers Assn., 155 
E. 44th St., New York. 

Glass Container Mfrs. Institute, 250 
Park Ave., New York. 

National Assn. of Manufacturers of 
Pressed and Blown Glassware, 34 
Conestoga Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. _ 

National Glass Distributors’ Assn., 
Western Division, Tribune Tower, Chi- 
cago; Eastern Division, 15th and Hud- 
son Sts., Hoboken, N. rs 

Plate Glass Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, 1211 First Natl. Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. é 

Porcelain Enamel Institute, 1010 Ver- 
mont Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Potters Assn., E. Liverpool, 
Ohio. 


Manu- 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements. 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1947.] 


American Ceramic Society Bulletin, 2525 
N. High St., Columbus 2, Ohio. Published 
by American Ceramic Society. Est. 1922. 
Subscription, $3. Type page, 6%x8%. 
Published 15th. Forms close ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-0 Circulation (Sworn), 
4,674. Rates 
Times 1 Page 
1 $100.00 
6 80.00 $5.00 
12 70.00 40.00 
Standard red, $30; bleed, $10 


% Page 


\% Page 

$ 40.00 
30.00 
25.00 





American Glass Review, Century Blidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by Commoner 
Pub. Co. Est. 1879. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Saturday. Forms close 10 days 
preceding. Agency discounts, 10-2. 
Rates— 
Times % Page % Page 

1 $ 50.00 

35.00 

25.00 


1 Page 
$ 85.00 
12 50.00 
, 37.50 
52 25.00 15.00 

Standard color, $35; bleed, 15%. 





Better Enameling, 1427 S. 55th Ct., Cic- 
ero 50, Ill. Published by Chicago Vit- 
reous Enamel Product Co. Est. 1930. 
Controlled, Type page, 65x9%. Published 
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Agency dis- 
(Sworn), 35,408, 


15th 
counts, 15-2. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 68.75 $ 43.75 
6 87.50 59.50 37.50 
12 75.00 50.00 31.25 
Standard color, $31.25; bleed, 10%. 


Forms close 25th 
§ Circulation 





Ceramic Age, P. O. Box 173, Newark, 
N. J. Published by Ceramics Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1921. Subscription. $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation, 2,875. Rates— 
1 Page 4 Page % Page 

$115.00 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 

6 90.00 70.00 47.50 
12 75.00 55.00 10.00 


Standard color, $20; bleed, 15% 


Times 





Ceramic Data Book, 5 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3. Published by Industrial Pub- 
lications, Ine Est. 1922. Controlled. 
Free to mfrs. of clay products, glass, 
enamel and refractories plants. Trim 
size, 8xll%. Type page, 7x10. Next edi- 
tion, 1948-49. Last forms close Aug. 1, 
1948. N.LA.A. statement on request. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 6,000, Rates, consecu- 


tive insertions 
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Times 1 rage 2 Pages 3 Pages Chemical & Engineering News. 
] $250.00 $456.00 $625.00 (See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 


3 225.00 410.40 562.50 - 
Every page over 4, $125 on one time Emamelist, 4150 E 56th St., Cleveland 5, The Glass Industry, 55 W. 42nd St., New 
basis, or $112.50 on 3 time basis. Special O. Published by Enamelist Pub. Co. Est. York 18. Published by Ogden Pub. | 
multiple page catalog rates: 12 pages, 1923. Controlled. Trim size, 5%x8. Type Est. 1921. Subscription, $3. Trim size, § 
$132, 24 pages, $112.50: 36 pages, $100 Page, 4%x6%. Published 15th. Forms x11%.. Type page, 7x10. Published : 
Standard red, $50; other colors, $75 close lst. Agency discounts, 15-0. N.I.A.A. preceding. Forms close 21st. Ager 
bleed. 10 report on request. Circulation (Sworn), discounts, none 
4,300. Rates Circulation, 1,803; (gross), 2,001. G) 
Times 1 Page 6 Pi > ¢ manufacturers and executives, 739; p 
@ 1 $ 75.00 ” 4 26.25 ducers of raw materials, equipment ; 
6 67.50 2: ¢ : supplies, 170; schools, libraries, univ: 
Ceramic Industry, 5 S. Wabash Ave., 12 60.00 ‘ sities, students, 293; others, 63% 
Chicago 3. Published by Industrial Pub- — Times 1 Page 1% Page 
lications. Ine Est. 1923 Subscription, Kname! Trade Directory, P. O. Box 173, 1 $140.00 $ 90.00 
$4. Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10. Newark, N. J. Published by Ceramics 6 130.00 80.00 
Published monthly. Forms close 10th Pub. Co., In¢ Est. 1935. Subscription, 12 120.00 70.00 
‘receding for copy, 15th for plates. $7.50. Trim size, 4%x6%. Type page, Color, $35; bleed, $10 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Agency ?'2x5% Published Sept., 1948. Forms 
discounts, 15-0 close 6 weeks preceding Agency dis- a ole ; 7 
Circulation, 4.878: (gross). 5.187. Mfrs counts, none. Circulation, 3,000. Rates Industrial & Engineering Chemistry. 
of glass, porcelain enamel, pottery and 1 page, $90; 2 pages, $160 (See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES. } 
allied ceramic products, 2.110; raw mate- —_ 
rials, 365; labs., schools, professors and 
librarte 1.094; others, 871 Rates 








Finish. , National Glass Budget, 313 Sixth Ave., 
(see Mi TAL PRODUCING AND WORKING Pittsburgh 22. Published by Budget Pub- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page INDUSTRIES ) lishing Co. Est. 1884. Subscription, $4 
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Chemical Process Industries 


(See also Brick and Clay Products; Gas; Oil, Petroleum: Paper: Plastics: and other specific industries) 





Rapidly moving toward an annual 
output of $30 billion, the 
chemical process industries are im- 
proving their relative importance 
among manufacturing groups. Because 
no Census of Manufactures has been 
taken since 1939, complete data for 
later years are not available, but there 
has been made public sufficient infor- 
mation on the respective branches, and 
on basic raw materials, to permit of 
industry-wide projections with the as- 
surance that they represent a fair ap- 
proximation of the current status of 
the chemical process industries. 

From 1939 to the present the pro- 
duction curve has moved almost con- 
tinuously upward, with all lines shar- 
ing in the expansion, although the rate 
of growth shows extensive industry 
variation. In 1939 the chemical pro- 
cess industries turned out products 
with a reported value of $11.1 billion. 
At the 1947 rate, this total would be 
doubled, but prices have advanced at 
least 25 percent since 1939, so the 1947 
output should reach a value in excess 
of $27 billion if second half operations 
maintain the rate of the first six 
months. 


value of 


Chemicals, as enumerated in the 
Bureau of the Census classification, 
“Chemicals, n.e.c.,” are currently con- 
tributing at the rate of about $3.5 mil- 
lion to the annual total for the process 
industries. The importance of chemi- 
cals may be better illustrated by con- 
verting the values into equivalent ton- 
nage. At the 1947 meeting of the Man- 
ufacturing Chemists’ Association Pres- 
ident Charles S. Munson presented a 
graph which, for the first time, at- 
tempted to establish chemical produc- 
tion in a quantitative way. For 1946, 
production is shown as approximating 
35,000,000 tons, of which 25,000,000 
tons are inorganic, and 10,000,000 tons 
organic. This total does not include 
data for superphosphate, which is cur- 
rently running at a rate of more than 
10,000,000 tons a year, nor such heavy 
tonnage chemicals as lead, zinc and 
utanium pigments. 
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Chemical process industries may be 
defined as embracing all lines of man- 
ufacture engaged in processing chemi- 
cal raw materials, or in turning out 
finished products in which the use of 
chemicals is essential. The finished 
products vary widely, including 
soap, synthetic fibers, fertilizers, 
paints, explosives, pulp and _ paper, 
glass, synthetic rubber, refined 
petroleum products, plastics, leather, 
and dyeing and printing textiles. De- 
spite this variety of output, producing 
plants make use of many identical 
operations with chemical engineering 
as the common denominator of produc- 
tion efficiency. 


In 1946 rehabilitation of equipment, 
together with completion of new pro- 
ductive units, laid the foundation for 
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an upward trend in production and the 
first half of 1947 established industrial 
consumption of chemicals at a new all- 
time high. This activity has gradually 
cut down the disparity which formerly 
existed between supply and demand, 
and in some instances has created a 
fair semblance of balance with scat- 
tered reports of stock accumulations. 
In the main, however, demand con- 
tinues to predominate and some of the 
more important tonnage chemicals— 
and finished product for which they are 
essential—promise to be in the scarce 
category for at least the remainder of 
this year and possibly well into 1948. 


The Outlook 


Consideration of the outlook for the 
near future may emphasize the fact 
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that the chemical industries 
for months have operated at a rate far 
ahead of the prewar average, with the 
implication that the rate of gain has 
been too fast to be regarded as a re- 
liable postwar standard. Also, future 
demands will be more and more based 
requirements in- 


pre cess 


on replacement as 
ventories gradually become normal. 

On the other hand, new plants are 
being added steadily and completions 
next year will bring notable increases 
in capacity. A flood of new products 
deferred throughout the war years is 
for commercial exploitation as 
raw materials become more readily 
available. Moreover, most of the old 
line industries appear to be reaching a 
point of stability with indications that 
they will move along for time 
without much change from their pres- 
ent position. 


ready 


some 


Breaking down the chemical process 
industries into their principal com- 
ponents makes possible a more partic- 
ular examination of probabilities. The 
fertilizer industry has almost tripled 
in the last eight years. Currently oper- 
ating at its peak, it was announced at 
the 1947 meeting of the National Fer- 
tilizer Association that a further in- 
crease of 8 percent is anticipated for 
the 1947-48 fertilizer year. At one 
time consumption of fertilizer centered 
in the Southern states, but the change 
from sectional to national distribution 
has made much headway and the im- 
petus given in the last few years has 
placed the industry on a footing where 
comparison with its prewar status is 
outmoded. 

Searcity of oils and fats has caused 
a world-wide shortage of soap. Sup- 
plies of materials are becoming more 
plentiful and soap production is broad- 
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Cost of 
Materials, Value of 
No. of Wage Power, etc. Output 
Plants Earners (000) (000) 
En ee ee ee 2,766 83,130 $ 509,378 $1,137,498 
ny Gh) os ann a wale dmc ae 112 12,693 261,217 346,978 
Drugs, Medicines, Cosmetics ............- 1,633 32,749 173,782 512,461 
Explosives and Fireworks................ 139 8,400 28,713 75,681 
Dt (tdtcindettachhbetaeeeeeeoksaaeens 764 18,744 128,630 185,684 
ee GE GRITS. ccndocccuecscaweseeses 1,559 129,946 180,669 554,006 
i CE vctcede6s ee6e0hGeebs eons 446 47,252 228,774 346,438 
De: HE CS ccc cccececcéceseencenss 429 33.259 $2,236 229,582 
FB Rr eens 1,261 33,680 491,204 630,863 
8 Beer erer ree 1,255 28,173 288,959 518,847 
PU bennce5e06ss660beneeee 832 137,445 676,997 1,159,867 
i) [Eo <ccecneasee db euneaes 485 72,840 1,933,264 2,461,127 
Pe Cr Pe 24ob666006606setesoeuscen 30 48,332 78.460 247,066 
i CE on a pc cadhinehsadetanscennen 595 120,740 496.174 902,329 
Soap and Cleaning Compounds.......... 901 18,752 198,673 392,401 
Se PEED. cc cccscedssdsonacaxvacesnnde 2,234 145,906 845,814 1,401,588 
GE - biwnksscecovanenetasacnensonsawen 15,441 981,041 $6,602,944 $11,102,398 
—Census of Manufactures 
The Federal Reserve System's index of chemical products production in Ma 
vas 1 above the 1 ro? AVeETARE 





ening accordingly, with the prospect 
that this trend will be accelerated. The 
young synthetic detergent industry is 
mushrooming and constantly in- 
creasing its raw material require- 
ments. Pulp and paper mills have been 
producing in record volume, with ex- 
pansion programs for further growth, 
and the outlook appears to be more de- 
pendent on the availability of raw ma- 
terials than upon any change in con- 
suming demand. 

New building has, and will continue 
to have, an important effect on pro- 
duction of paint and glass. Paint sales 
this year are aimed at the billion dollar 
mark, with prospects that 1948 sales 
will reach a higher volume with the 
rise in dollar value checked only by 
lower unit prices. 

Production of synthetic rubber is de- 
clining under growing competition 
from the natural product. This trend 
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Mos 

’ 1946 1947 
VI il 181.156 521.979 56.360 
M il 1,019 oe 150,169 
M Ib 119.6 12,150 165,602 
Tons 11) S 11,580 177,146 
To 17.740 63,827 $20,092 
Ts N_A S00 886 407.970 
Tor 1.794.700 8 769 306 4.168.971 
Tor 113,609 725,534 153,757 
\I i 104.91 166.602 NA 
\I 66 904 125,812 51,176 
Ton 167,592 570,138 256,668 
M it 64,076 74,986 29,646 
M Ib 161 ; 2,043 243,469 
M Ib 105.6823 2° R66 1,00 
M it 6,804 644.699 
i $85,554 1,165,120 
M it O7,.S97 95.765 d 
Mit 134,479 160,048 rs 
M cu. f 1,124,168 17,605,000 8.051.000 
M Ls 491 G5 224,781 
Moi ‘ 77 199.138 99,155 
M | i4 i 109,253 24,355 
ro O11,S04 4,284,251 
Ts l RYT 212,602 
Tor 148,610 188,945 
Tons $38 85.490 
Ton ] , on 1.872.874 858.72 
Tor 197 11,916 »,878 
ron 13,431 59,328 1,694 
Tor 114,687 94.963 $244 
ons NA 412.357 207,998 
I ! ‘ 122,57 o8,138 
\l ga 0.644 694.6 344.912 
M ga 167 ’ 23,441 
the Census and U. S. Tariff Commission 
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undoubtedly will continue as supplies 
of natural rubber become more abun- 
dant and restrictions on its use are 
removed. However, total consumption 
of rubber is holding at a high level, 
and consumption of rubber chemicals 
promises to remain far above the pre- 
war standard. From its _ beginning, 
rayon has shown an almost unbroken 
annual growth and should continue to 
do so in the years immediately ahead. 

Experts believe plastics materials 
development in the United States will 
continue its brilliant onward march for 
at least another five years. They esti- 
mate that $50,000,000 has been spent 
in the United States on synthetic resi) 
research since 1939, and the number 
of technically trained specialists en- 
gaged in this field has probably tre- 
bled in the last eight years. 

Runs to stills at petroleum refiner- 
ies are setting new peacetime records, 
and there is every indication that this 
industry will improve its position as 
a consumer of a wide variety of raw 


materials and a producer of a con- 
stantly growing variety of finished 
products. 


All of this adds up to the belief that 
the industries which offer the largest 
outlets for chemical raw materials, even 
though some of them still feel the 
effects of war-time influences, appear 
to be able to maintain a high rate of 


operations for at least another year. 

Foreign Trade 
To the greatly expanded home de- 
mand for practically all kinds of 
finished products turned out by the 
chemical process industries, there !§ 
added an abnormally high call for sup- 
plies from outside countries. Foreig? 
rate 


buying of chemicals, if the current 
of shipments is maintained throughout 
the twelve months, will bring the yvear- 
ly total to an all-time high of $700, 


000. This would represent about four 
times the value reported for the last 

prewar year. 
Our export trade in genera! has 
been of such record proportions that 
ma- 


it unquestionably has contribute 
terially to the national prosperity. A 
reversal in the trend is inevitab'e be 
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The Story of a Big Market and the Magazine That Serves It 
e of 
ut 
7.490 
7 178 
481 Ci EDITORIAL POLICY 
006 7 The treatment of Cl's editorial matter is designed 
at eh to emphasize the significance—particularly the eco- 
77 nomic significance—of new technical developments 
9,867 : : , : ‘ 
Bt What They Buy and major trends in the process industries. This 
2.399 ——venn $7,242,000,000 treatment entails a demonstration of how the pres- 
1588 ; : ent grew out of the past and of how the future 
meena Maintenance Materials 281,000,000 , - : 
2.398 is being shaped from the present. It also involves 
cn Fuel 351,000,000 the elimination of all but the essential factors in 
Purchased Electric Power 147,000,000 each situation and the description of these in a 
— Containers 305,000,000 lucid and concise manner designed to impart max- 
alles Transportation 350,000,000 imum information in minimum time. 
ne Miscellaneous Suplies and Service 159,000,000 
ption 
evel, 
‘icals 
pre- 
ning, 
rar Cl reaches your customers and possible customers in the 
ial , chemical process industries. A certified survey shows that 
rials Estimated C/ Coverage of Market each copy of Cl has an average of 2.77 readers and that 
h.. Textile Procenine 61, 73.2%, of these readers buy, specify or recommend equip- 
- is ment, containers, chemicals, raw materials as follows: 
spent Paper and Pulp 34°, 
resil Paint, Varnish, Lacquers, Colors and Pigments 74°, 
mbe : : % of Cl Readers Who Buy, 
. a Animal and Vegetable Oils 37%, Specify or Recommend 
tre- Drugs, Medicines, Toilet Preparations, Insecti- Equipment 48.0 
cides and Related Products 81%, Containers 30.9 
-ords Soap and Glycerine 96°, Chemicals 54.7 
= Rayon and Allied Products 97°, Natural Raw Materials 38.0 
aw Hardwood Distillation, Charcoal and Naval 
on Stores 45° 
Fertilizers 31" LOWEST EVERY ISSUE COVERAGE COST 
- Industrial Chemicals 96%, ; : 
rgest ; So : It costs less to be represented in Cl every issue 
wes Miscellaneous Chemical Products 97%, . ae 
= than in any other monthly or weekly publication 
| Lne ! ° ° 
fee Petroleum Refining and Coke-Oven Products 81%, in this field. 
te of Rubber Tires and Reclaimed Rubber 98°, 
ar Lecter Tani ite TOTAL COST 
; oe oe Total cost for page every issue one year $2100.00 
Cement, Lime and Non-Clay Refractories 26%, Hom om 973” "om 1449.00 
de- N »n-Ferrous Metallurgy 93°, " " " 1/2 " " " " | 140 00 
the FR EE! Write for a copy of our new booklet “The a 7) ae ‘ gy 720.00 
: ‘ Story of a Big Market and the Magazine ~~ le, et 1 afte is 600.00 
os that Servest it.” It gives authentic, up-to-date facts 
rate and market figures on the chemical process industries. 
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Wartime End-Use Pattern of Some Leading Chemicals 











ALLOCATIONS OF ACETONE: 


ALLOCATIONS OF CARSO!! TETRACHLORIDE: 
(Thousands of pounds pure) 





JULY 1, 1% 4=-JUNE 30, 1945 
































































































































JANUARY 1, 1944 = JUNE 30, 1945 
(Thousands of pounds) 
TMTAL Anount 
Use 
Amount | Percent TOPAL ALLOCATIONS...cccccccccccccccsccccce| 223,092 100.0 
TOTAJ. ALLOCATIONS........ 632,519 100,0 Direct military )/......cscccscsccsscecseeces -| 56,885 25.5 
Poredgnecccccccccccscecs RkhOeGGde6500enesesanes 2,422 1.1 
Direct Military L/ssccsscesees 41,790 6.6 GUE UGB eccccccessacccccesesesesccoccesocess 163,785 73-4 
Por@ignecccccccccccccceccscsesn 50,945 R.1 Fire extinguishers....cccccescccccscccsecces 94,291 42.3 
CE WP cccdcccctennncsseun 539.734 85.3 Degreasing compounds.........seeeeeeeeeeees of 38,582 44.1 
Chemical manufacture.....++d 263,270 41.6 Dry cleaning.ceccccccccccccccscccccccccscvece 10,892 4.9 | 
Solvents..s.ess. eeceeceoucs 429,933 14.2 Ra he ke cdsseds issoccesecentoseeees 4,837 2.1 
Coated fabrics and rayons..J 70,996 11.2 DINiinadcdcedacccdvecccccdccscesvessccecesa 3,549 1.6 | 
Dries and pharmaceuticals... 37,565 4.9 Synthetic rubber... ..cccccccccsccscccccccccs 3, 366 - a 
Resins and plastics.,.......4 31,095 4.9 Fiscellaneous uses am! small orcers........ «| 15,339 6.9 
Rubber manufacture.......e+4 16,566 ‘2.6 
Photography..cecsccecesesoca 8,908 1.4 L/ End-use data not available. 
“Miscellaneous uses and 
small orderS.sessecesseeseed 21,451 3.4 
1/ End-use data not available. ALLOCATIONS OF AQUA AMMONIA: JANUARY 1 -JUNE 3%, 1943 
2/ Of this amount, 22,365,000 pounds was used as 
ad a solvent for ‘acetylene. (Short tons, 100% basis) 
Use Amount Percent 
TOTAL ALLOCATIONS. .ccccccccccessseceees 30 ,927 100,0 
ALLOCATIONS OF ANIMAL GIUE: JULY 1, 19%L-JUNWE 30, 1915 
(Thousands of pounds) Direct military Uecccccccccccceccccesecess bY 0.1 
Other UBOBc cc ceeeeeseseeseseseeseeeseseeeeee 30,8 99.9 
Totel Chemical marufacture.,..cccccsccsesseseses 11,363 %.7 
Use 
Amount Percent Soda aghsccccccccscescccsessesesesseses 3,457 11.2 
Sulfuric SBAEc ccccceoeceoeceeeesoceeces 2,720 8.8 
TOTAL ALLOCATIONS. ccccscccsccesesccccs 152 ,953 100,0 Ammonium ChLOTide.....ssseseeeceeecsece 2,474 8.0 
Copper sulfate..cccscercccececssccssese 73% 2.3 
Bxport...eeeeees PITTITITITTTTTTT TTT Titre 1,868 1.2 Other chemicals.....seseeeseeeseercees 1,982 6.4 
Other uses... cccscesccess Cee eee teens 151 ,085 98.8 Metal TeTIMINY. .ccccsecccccssccesessseese 4 153 ~ 
Dye intermediates... .cecseescsscsececcese 2,078 » 
Oummed peper and COPSeccccccescccceseces 41 253 ?7.0 Bxrplosiveseccccccccccesrrececscessssseees ae ee 
MSAFE Be ec cccccccccocccoeccesocceescces 17 ,039 11.1 Yeast manufacturing. .....sccccscesseseces 1,417 6 
AVTAGIVESe.cecccceccccesccccsceseccosees 12 ,656 8.3 Textile finishing and rayon manufacturing 828 2.7 
Paper end peper PTOGUCEBeeeccesevcecsess 9 ,606 6.3 Corrosion CONETOLes ccocccccccescesecseseses 806 2.6 
MeeReiGnbn0n008ecess siesedeesccoscseees 7,347 4.8 ELLIE LOLI LEILA 676 2.2 
Gaskets and Cork product#.seeeeeessseees 5 ,838 3-6 PRET ccccesncceenseesenesenenecence 623 2.0 
Containers...... obececssocecesessccceses Le 3.4 IIIT inte sanidenediennenniniee 61 2,0 
MBTCHOS..-seeeeeveseseesrsneeesnsscseses 2298 2.8 Mildew *eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 1.0 
WeGReaatics cescecescescsoccecoecccoes 5.602 2.4 Small | NRC ON 3,216 10.4 
pT TTT TTT TT TTT TTT TTT TTT Tee 1 9 0.8 SFA ERS IE 3 147 10.2 
Printer? Tellerec ccccccccccccccccccccecce 1: pu2 0.8 Micsellancens wees . 
Miscellaneous uses and emall orders..... 41,740 27.3 y/ Bad-use date not availadie. 


















—Bureau of the Census 








cause the cumulative rise in the dis- 
parity between exports and imports 
is rapidly depleting the exchange dol- 
lars available in outside countries. To 
a lesser extent, but of growing signifi- 
cance, is the curtailment of foreign re- 
quirements through a gradual increase 
in productive facilities abroad. 

The threatened loss in export trade, 
however, appears to be less imminent 
in the case of many chemicals such as 
fertilizer materials, because they are 


essential for rehabilitation of indus- 
tries in foreign countries. Further- 
more, a good part of chemicals now 


shipped out of the country could be 
used to bring about a better balance in 
the domestic supply and demand situ- 
ation. 


Control Over Purchases 


Because of the highly technical na- 
ture of their manufacturing operation, 
buying habits in the chemical process 


158 





industry are shaped by the necessity 
for application of sound chemical en- 
gineering principles in the selection of 
the processes to be used, and in decid- 
ing upon the type of equipment which 
permit these processes to operate at 
their highest efficiency. This was true 
in the prewar era, and is doubly true 
today when management is striving 
for greater mechanization in order to 
reduce the number of manhours per 
unit of output. This includes not only 
the development of new equipment of 
improved design, but also a more 
general use of all the mechanical aids 
which make for efficiency in produc- 
tion. 

Increased emphasis on process im- 
provement will result in streamlining 
many operations. This means more and 
better automatic controls, proportion- 
ing devices, checks and balancers on 
time, temperature, pressure, and vo- 


lume relations. That is why men of 
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technical 
voice in purchases of equipment. 








training have the deciding 


A pre-war survey made by Ernst & 


Ernst, New York, 


in which several 


thousand industrial plants were asked 


to name the men who initiate 


and 


specify purchases, was later checked 
by Chemical Engineering and broken 
down into three main divisions: those 
to recommend purchases; those to sé- 


lect make; 


and those who auth 


prize 


orders. In the first two divisions, chemi- 


cal and other engineers, plant man 


ment and plant administration 
shown to have the major infh 
with plant and general administr 
most important in authorizing 0! 

In an effort to obtain first-har 
formation about the purchase 
chemical raw materials, Chemice 
gineering mailed a questionnai 
889 executives in the chemical p 
industries in Pennsylvania, I) 
and Maryland, 360 replies beir 
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ceived and tabulated. Of this total, 189 
replied that purchase of raw materials 
was a matter of collaboration between 
production and research departments; 
136 named the production department 
as responsible for purchases, and in 
22 cases the research department was 
the functioning agent, although three 
of the replies credited the research de- 
partment with the deciding voice only 
in the purchase of new chemicals. 


Construction 


In addition to huge sums spent for 
new equipment and the rehabilitation 
of old equipment, the chemical process 
industries in 1946 let contracts for 
new plants to the extent of $500 mil- 
lion, or about five times the average 
annual prewar expenditure. Because 
of unfavorable factors, including ris- 
ing costs of labor and materials, a part 
of the plant expansion proposed for 
1947 was held in abeyance. Neverthe- 
less, in the first seven months of this 
year, contracts were awarded to the 
value of $175 million and since then 
the movement has been gaining speed 
with the probability that the closing 
months of the year will see a much 
higher monthly average. 


Mechanical Needs 


During the period of enforced maxi- 
mum production much study went into 
the refinement and improvement of 
processes. At present there is a huge 
deferred demand for new equipment 
throughout the process’ industries. 
Higher production costs as represented 
by increases in wage scales, cost of 
fuel, power, and raw materiais place a 
premium on efficiency of operations in 


order to meet the competitive situation 
which ultimately must result. Mechani- 
zation promises to be carried out to a 
degree hitherto unknown and _ this 
means an unprecedented demand for 
all the mechanical appliances which 


mechanization implies. Mechanical re- 
quirements of the process industries 
cover such a wide range that they prac- 


tically include everything in the equip- 
ment category. Those most commonly 

and widely used include: 

Solids Handling—Cranes, hoists, air lifts, 
conveyors, stackers, bins, trucks, cars. 
Liqu and Gas Handling—Pumps, com- 
Pressors, fans, nozzles, blowers, pipes, 

Valves, tanks. 

Disir grat:.on—Crushers, grinders, pulver- 
izers, shredders, colloid mills. 

Mixins—Mixers, agitators, kneaders, emul- 
sif 

Evaporating and Distilling—Stills, columns, 
eva) orators, vacuum pans. 

Heative, Cooling and Freez'ng—Heat ex- 
cha: cers, coolers, condensers, compres- 
S0Ts. coils. 

Dry aration—Screens, electrostatic pre- 
cly tors, air and magnetc separators, 
air ters, dust collectors. 
et paration—Filters, washers, screens, 
thickeners, classifiers, presses, expellers, 

ae fugals, flotation cells, dialyzers. 

Tyine and Firing—Dryers, kilns, furnaces. 


ng—Instruments such as fiow- 
Mete-s, gages, thermometers, volt meters, 
San\\'ers, feeders and scales. 
| Reaction—Autoclaves, kettles, re- 
torts nitrators, digesters, tanks, vulcan- 
a special equipment. 
cka ng—Filling, closing and sealing ma- 
containers. 
litioning — Air-conditioning 
tem: unit heaters and coolers. 
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Power Transmission—Belting, chain drives, 
gears, bearings, couplings, speed reduc- 
ers. 

Lubrication—Oil and _ grease, 
systems. grease cups. 

Steam and Power Generation—Bollerfs, 
stokers, turbines, engines, coils, pipe and 
valves for process steam, fuels. 

Generation and Use of Electricity—Genera- 
tors. motors, transformers, switchgear. 

Miscellaneous—Welding equipment, tools, 
lighting, fire extinguishers, etc. 


lubrication 


Many of the above items are used in 
each one of the chemical process in- 
dustries. 

The 1939 census shows that power 
was expended in the chemical process 
industries at the rate orf 30,000,000,000 
kw., of which approximately 50 per 
cent was generated within the plants 
and the rest purchased. 

Over 800,000 electric motors are in 
service in the chemical process indus- 
tries and aggregate horsepower in ex- 
cess of 12,500,000. This total represents 
approximately 27 per cent of the total! 
horsepower in all manufacturing in- 
dustries. The average horsepower of 
motors used is 15, but all types are 
used from fractional sizes to the larg- 
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est. One noticeable trend is toward 
the use of vapor-proof and dust-proof 
motors. 

Fuel consumption in 1939, including 
100,000,000 tons of bituminous coal, 
70,000,000 barrels of fuel oil, 845,000,- 
000 M cubic feet of natural and manv- 
factured gas, 2,185,000 tons of anthra- 
cite coal, and 650,000 tons of coke, 
amounted to 50 per cent of the fuel 
consumption for all industries. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Catalog Design Guide and 
Check Lists of Catalog Information 


A summary of basic principles of 
catalog design dealing with organiza- 
tion of product information for maxi- 
mum utility. Check lists on separate 
sheets cover items of information re- 
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garding (1) producer, (2) materials, 
(3) equipments, and (4) services. Relation of Chemical Process to Other Industries 
Issued by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 







Market Studies in the Chemical Process 
Industries—Pumps. 






This is the latest in the series of mar- 
keting studies prepared by the research 
department of the Reinhold Publishing Chemical Process 3 


Corporation, and describes the prac- Industries 
tices and policies in buying and speci- . 


fying pumps for the process industries. $10.949,036,311 


Story of the Chemical Process Indus- 


























tries. 
Facts and figures on the chemical Food ss 
process industries market together By" 


with information on the editorial Industries 
coverage of f he mical Indust) i¢s, The $ 10,61 8,025,930 


booklet defines the extent of the mar 






Metal Industry 
$ 9,164,384,952 


ket, and shows what goods and ser- 





vices the process industries buy. It 





gives the estimated number of plant 
in the industries and breaks them 
down into industry groups. There are . 
estimates on purchases of goods and 4 \ > 
ervices for 1947 and for the five year Machinery \g# % 

Xe 27 / 































































period, 1947-1951. 
Manufacture 3g ey, / 
. 9 SE 7 
— 9 N22 
$ 9,912,333,468 . 
Associations | Miscellaneous Sos 
. . / . 
ee oe - oo Industries / 
Chemists & Colorists, Lowe extile | 
Institute, Lowell, Mass. | $ 9,879,804,055 
American Ceramic Society, 2525 N. j 
High St., Columbus, O. 
American Chemical Society, 1155 | 
16th St., Washington, D. C. 
American Institute of Chemists, 60 Census of Manufa 
E. 12nd St.. New York. 
American Oil Chemists Society, 509 National Soybean Processors Asso- Society of the Plastics Industry, 295 
> - . ? las < : - ‘ — ¢ P . y , " 
Poydras St., New Orleans. ciation, Board of Trade Bldg., Chi- Madison Ave., New York 
" “4N6 Pa >) > i 4 . ° . ° agp? 
d Amel i¢ an I etrole im Institute , 00 W . cago. Synthetic Organic ( hemical lirs 
50th St., New York. Plastics Materials Mfr’s Association, Association, 260 Broadway, New York. 
Association of American Soap & Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C. Technical Association of Pulp & 
’ _ . rg weere POF P ic Ta - . 7 . One o« 7 . N ey 
Glyee rine Producers, 295 Madison Ave., Society of Chemical Industry, 305 Paper Industry, 122 E. 42nd St., New 
New York. Washington St., Brooklyn. York. 
Bureau of Raw Materials for Ameri- 
can Vegetable Oils an ‘at Industries, . 
an Vege able ] and Fat | dustries Publications 
National Press Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Cal Cedentie hve b: P ; [Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported sicte- 
a ‘ide. : oride Association, fenob- nents, lightface. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six 
scot Bldg., Detroit. month period ending June 30, 1947.] 
Chemical Alliance, Inc., Woodward : 
dg Tas a ) . Agricultural Chemicals, 254 W. 3ist St., lished 10th and 20th. Forms « 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. New York 1, N. Y. Published by Industry and 30th Agency discounts, 15 
Chlorine Institute, 50 E. 41st St., Publications, Inc. Est. 1946. Type page culation, 20,519 
N York 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 20th Rates, based on space used in ons 
NeW Ork. preceding Agency discounts, 15-0 and in combination with Industr n 
a - Seataty . ™ Circulation, 4,450 Rates Engineering Chemistry Journa 
Electroche mis al _ Soci ty, Columbia Times ? ahtere % Page % Page American Chemical Society, and At ti- 
University, New York. 1 $130.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 cal Chemistry.—1 page, $380; 6 ges 
. ‘ 7 . " 110.00 60.00 35.00 $340: 12 pages, $315 24 page ; 
Essential Oil Association of T ° Se, 12 100.00 55.00 30.00 When Chemical and Engineering News 
2?0 Fifth Ave., New York. Standard red $25: bleed, $15. is included in combination; 1 page p05 
: ; = 7 pages, $340: 13 pages, $315; 26 ges 
Glycerine Producers Association, 295 5 . $305 
Madison Ave.. New York Analytical Chemistry, 332 West 42nd St ; 
waCIS( FAVEey SVE : ra w York 18 ton by — Chemical and Engineering News, 
‘ Pag ‘ing ‘*hemists’ :socia- Chemical society 2st 929 Subscrip- tznd St., New York 18 Publis! y 
Manufacturing Chemis ts’ Associa- tion. $2.50 to members, others, $3. Trim cconuienh Chaska Gaateker tn. tie 
tion, Woodward Bldg., W ashington, size 8x11 ly Type page, 7x10. Published Subscription, $2 to members, othe $4 
Db. C 20tl Forms close 30th Agency dis- Trim size, 8xl11%. Type page, 7x! ut 
acing ; ounts, 15-2. Circulation, 37,479 lished Monday Forms close i 
National Association of Insecticide, ye S, —" d - spac . in — ion pre Agency discounts, 15-2 
, = > ‘ x and in combination with remical Ab- Cireulatio 50.569 Comp: ‘ iff 
& Disinfectant Mfrs., 110 E. 42nd St., stracts, and Journal of American Chem- ‘ abe. 5 ie: wise ks execs > D121 
New York. ical Society—1 page, $380; 6 pages, $340; men, supervisors, 2,138; engineers )92 
‘i . » _ , , 12 pages, $315; 24 pages, $305 When research directors, 5,487; chemis 
National Fertilizer Association, In- Chemical and Engineering News is in- 318: independent laboratories, 7 I 
ae ‘ rach} ’ cluded in combination: 1 page, $380; 7 gctructors. 6.960: students, 6.088 ers 
vestment Bldg., Washington, D. C. pages, $240; 13 pages, $815; 2% pages, 71° CG 960; ( 
National Institute of Oilseed Pro- — ee ee tates, based on space used in ot a! 
= Standare orange ec rree . ) e, rel- ' and 
“~ at . mia & P > * ae ; . : and in combination with Indust! ; 
ducts, 149 California St., San Fran- low, $95; bleed, $35 Sesinecrina Chemistty, At al 
cisco. Chemistry, Chemical Abstract ane 
. . “a , . Chemical Abstracts, 332 West 42nd St., Journal of American Chemical S« y 
National Paint, Varnish and Lac- New York 18 Published by American 1 page. $660: 7 pages, $600; 13 ges 
ver Association, 1500 Rhode Island ‘hemical Society. Est. 1907. Subscrip- $550; 26 pages, $495 : 
quer Associa d . tion, $7 to members, others, $15 Trim Standard orange, red, green, bl yer: 


Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. size, 7x10. Type page, 6x8%. Pub- low, $150; bleed, $55 
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What CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
(Chem & Met) Does 
and Does Not Do 


What CHEMICAL ENGINEERING is and, equal- 
ly important, what it is not — in terms of its 
helpfulness in selling your product to the 
Chemical Process Industries. Here is discussed: 
the Market, the Readers, the Editorial Objec- 
tives, the Circulation, and the Format. 


Chemical Engineering's Market 


About one-fifth of all manufacturing indus 
are Closely related in their basic processes 
equipment 
his common interest in the identical wnt 

rations or processes binds these industries 
ther, although their finished products bear 
or no relation to one another 

hey are known as the chemical process in 

and the common denominator ts chem 
engineering 


7 


The Chemical Process Industries: 


INDUSTRY COMPANIES 
( icals 2,766 
( Oven Products 112 
[ & Medicines 1,633 
cy Ssives 149 
I 17ers 764 
( & Ceramics 1,559 
l er 146 
I & Cement i29 
Ouls & Fats 1,261 
Paints & Varnishes 1,255 
Paper & Pulp 832 
Petroleum Products 485 
Rayon & Allied Products 30 
tubber Products 595 
Soar 901 
Other Products* 2,234 

Total 15,441 

Counts taken from 1939 Census 


Included are Beet Sugar, Cane Sugar Refining 
Dyeing & Finishing Cotton, Linen, Rayon, Silk 
é WU l 


The Unit Operations Include: 


So] Handling 

l 1 & Gas Handling 
Disintegration 

Mixing 


Evaporating-Distilling 
Heating-Cooling-Freezing 
Dry Separation 

Wer Se paration 
Drying-Firing 

Controlling 

Chemical Reaction 


* > > 


Materials of Construction 
Chemical Raw Materials 
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General Plant Services: Packaging, Air Con- 
ditioning, Power Transmission, Lubrication, 
Generation of Steam & Power, Generation & 
Use of Electricity 


Size of Plants: (1939 Census) 


Less than $100,000 


Annual Production 6,626 
$100,000 to $500,000 

Annual Production 3,889 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 

Annual Production 1,325 
$1,000,000 and over..... 1,976 


This Business Ils Dependent Upon 
Chemical Engineering Operations 


The chemical process industries are as de- 
pendent upon chemical engineering operations 
as the metal working industries are dependent 
upon mechanical engineering, or the heavy con 
struction industry upon civil engineering. 


Defining Chemical Engineering 


This is a good place to define chemical engi- 
neering as per S. D. Kirkpatrick's (Editor of 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING) definition, 
which has been adopted by the American Insti 
tute of Chemical Engineers 

Chemical engineerir.g is that branch of en 
gineering concerned with the development and 
application of manufacturing processes in which 
chemical or physical changes of materials are 
involved. These processes may usually be re 
solved into a coordinated series of unit physical 
operations and unit chemical processes. The 
work of the chemical engineer is concerned pri- 
marily with the design, construction, and opera- 
tion of equipment and plants in which series of 
these unit operations and processes are applied 
Chemistry, physics, and mathematics are the 
underlying sciences of chemical engineering, 
and economics its guide in practice.” 


The Scope of the Market 


The broad scope of the market, as shown by 
the unit operations employed, includes the use 
of all manner of equipment, equipment com- 
ponents, auxiliary equipment, and materials of 
construction that are required to implement the 
unit operations. Included, of course, are the 
raw materials that are processed 

The market is made up of all sorts of com 
panies and types of plants from the giant du 
Ponts, Monsantos, Dow's, Allied Chem & Dye, 
Union Carbides down to little cellar shops mix 
ing household products in dozen lots 

Many Plants are up to date in their process- 
ing techniques; or some may be as far behind 
the times as Great-Granddad’s shop would be 
today. 





sed data on... 
















CHEMICA 
ENGINEER 





The Most Direct 
to Buyers in the 


Industries 


N 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures says there 
are some 15,000 plants in the chemical process 
industries, which includes all kinds. For the 
purposes of ‘statistics’ we would estimate that 
many less than 10,000 were worthwhile—mean- 
ing big enough to be good customers or pros- 
pects. 


Chemical Engineering's Readers 
Are Its Market 


The one thing we do know is that CHEM- 
ICAL ENGINEERING's readers make the 
chemical engineering market. 

They are the people interested in up-to-date 
operating and Lee lt wom techniques because 
that is what they find out about in CHEMICAI 
ENGINEERING. 

They are primarily production men, or in- 
terested in production, or else they would quit 
reading CHEMICAL ENGINEERING because 
there would be little in it for them. There are 
some 20,000 of them in some 8,000 plants. 
Quite a market! 


The People Who Make the Market 


The key to the successful and economical de- 
Hemp gre of this market by any manufacturer 
for his particular product depends upon proper 
cultivation of WHO BUYS HIS PRODUCT or 
influences its purchase. 

It is sometimes difficult to define actual buy- 
ing influences. They vary according to the prod- 
uct. An expensive piece of equipment med wi vd 
involves more okay's than an inexpensive piece; 
special machinery intended to simplify a pro- 
duction operation must meet more special engi 
neering specifications than a standard type of 
motor, for example. 

They vary, too, according to the size or the 
organization of the plant — according to the 
way authority and responsibility are delegated. 

But the general rule is that the man respon- 
sible for the efficient use of the product is the 
most important buying influence for that prod- 
uct. 

He may invite and listen to the opinions and 
advice of many others (who thereupon become 
supplemental te influences of varying de- 
gree), but without his okay, no sale is made. 

Buying influence follows operating respon- 
sibility and, for the purpose of broad market 
development, this responsibility follows func- 
tions quite closely. 

For example: The operating organization of 
a chemical company is quite likely to include 
such functions as these 
1. Product Research 
2. Engineering Research 
3. Production 

(a) Product Control 
(b) Maintenance 

In a sizable company, each of those three 

functions will be carried on by its own staff 


and Effective Route 


Chemical Processing 















headed up under a manager or superintendent 
or other executive 

In a small company, perhaps one man heads 
up all of them. Bur all three are separate and 
distinct functions with separate and distinct in 
terests and meeds that may overlap along the 
fringes but whose overlapping areas are small 





img, production and management material, he 
reads Chemical Engineering (Chem & Met) 
When an advertiser wants to use the paper 
most likely to reach the largest number of peo- 
ple who can influence the buying of his product 
at a time when they are most likely to be inter 
ested in his product, he selects as No. 1 the 


not fitted will cease to subscribe while those 
whose interests it serves will stay with it. It's 
a constant process of adding not just new 
blood, but the RIGHT KIND of new blood 
The Circulation-building program is aided 
by recourse to the new McGraw-Hill Census of 
Manufacturers, which locates and qualifies by 





number of employees the plants with interests 


compared with the large core of distinct inter paper that serves the reading interests most 
best served by Chemical Engineering 


est. If one man heads up all three, he is in fact closely related to buying interests in his prod- 
three men as judged on the scale of interests uct 











Format 


Editorial Objectives Circulation 






Chemical Engineering is the “standard” bus 
ness paper size. It has greatly improved bot! 
stock and printing since the war, and plans 
continue such improvement. It offers improve 






This is the fourth factor in importance to the 
advertiser, who is interested not in how many 
people read a paper, but in how many of she 


In the chemical process industries, all three 


ot those major operating functions are wel 
served by pi that are editorially de 






Ipbiications 













































voted to their distinct meeds and interests kind who buy, or influence the buying of, his ments in ‘‘visibility.’ 
Chemical Engineering (neé “Chem & Met’) equipment, read the paper 
endeavors to cover all phases of interest The ABC statements aren't of much help to 
connected with chemical plant design, opera him. For the “chemical” papers are stand- 
tion, production, and management. Its primary ardized to the point where they are useful only 
objective is the man who is responsible for the in the broadest possible terms and, even then, CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
over-all efficiency ot broad chemical engineer should be interpreted in the light of the indivi- wm Chomice! @ Metallurgice! Engineering 
ing, Operations, processes, or plants jual papers’ editorial objectives and jobs CIRCULATION GROWTH 
This man's buying influence is major for all Advertisers would like to know how many es 
products that contribute to more efficient pro men there are in the Chemical Process Indus- pon 
duction operations in some cases if S major tries who REALLY influence the purchase of Major classifications of 26,000 
and in some, supplemental, for chemical raw their equipment — how many plant managers, pod subscribers 25,000 
materials; it's major again in setting the speci superintendents, operating chemical engineers, pratense aes 
fications for special materials of construction etc. Nobody knows or has ever tried to find out I | s2000 
It's supplemental or non-existent (except where or dared to estimate, so far as we know i 2 1,000 
the reader happens to be head of the company So, the only thing possible is to draw the / 20,000 
or the plant) in the purchase of laboratory inference that a paper concentrating editorially ] ry | anon 
equipment ind consistently on a well-defined type of in- 1} id 7000 
Tie your advertising to the reading intere formation is bound to attract and hold those i Hi +4 6 00¢ 
hat's most closely related to a buying interest readers who are interested in that well-defined f 5p00 
nm your prod type of information | ‘4 o 
When a man wants highly technical labora As a concrete example of reader interest it 2'00C 
ry procedures, he does not look to Chemicai should be noted that over the past year Chem 
Engineering ical Engineering has filled cash orders (4150 0,00¢ 
When a man wants experimental and theoret of them) from readers for 54,899 reprints of 
ical studies, he does mot read Chemical Ep Reports, Pictured Flowsheets and various arti- 
neering cles (over 3 titles) appearing in the maga 
When a man wants quick news slanted for zine 
hemical society readers, he doe not read New features, based on readers’ requests in Mab Oy 
Chemical Engineering clude a World News Department and one on i. mein 
When a man wants chemical engineering Economics, which further broaden the scope of aso 40 4) 42 43 44-45 46 47 Om 
technical and research information, he does n Chemical Engineering editorial coverage and 6 MO8 
read Chemical Engineering which are exclusive features fulfilling the needs & —" & Se ieiaciinas 
When a man wants a nontechnical, “chen f the times Sorte eserves Gerke, aeage 
ical business magazine he doe mot read Chemical Engineering circulation-building sapere — ait 
Chemical Engineering orts ncentrate on informing as many * eee public unions 
When a man wants quick ups or a shoppers people in the Chemical Process Industries Besed on Way ond November issues of each yee 
guide on equipment and manufacturers litera is possible of CE’s editorial objectives, induc 
ture he does mot read Chemical Engineerin: ng as many of them as possible to try the 









paper “for fit,” knowing that those who are 





But, when a man wants piant-design operat 













DO YOU HAVE A CURRENT MARKET AND MEDIA FILE? 


Mey we send you the current file containing data on Chemical 
Engineering and its market? New material has been added to 
keep pace with the process industries now producing at four times 
their 1939 rate. 
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ARE YOU ON THE CHEMENTATOR MAILING LIST? 
This complimentary promotional publication (now with 9,000 










circulation) endeavors to highlight the process industry market and 
opportunities for those who sell to it. It provides a forum for . 
advertisers to discuss their problems and tries to be of interest to 4 
sales and advertising men and their agencies. 2 
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Chemical Engineering (with Chemical & 
Metallurgical Engineering), 330 W. 42nd 
S:.. New York 18. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1502. Sub- 
ription, $5. Trim size, 8%x11%4. Type 
zé, 7x10. Published about 15th. Forms 
s@ ©6©6s 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
statement on request. 
Cireulation, 28,694; (gross), 31,013. Mfg. 
mpanies and executives, 6,102; works 
executives, 2,816; research directors, 
ief and plant chemists, 3,950; engi- 
neers, 6,111; independent laboratories, 
4,102; professors and students, 2,477; 
sales aad other personnel, 1,395; others, 
2.047. Rates per page—less than 3 pages, 
$375. 





Pages Pages 
3....$345 18....$3256 
ee se | 
rey, a 
| 48.... 300 


Standard yellow, orange, red, blue or 
green, $65; bleed, $65 per page; addi- 
tional consecutive pages same issue, $25. 

For additional data see insert between 
pages 160-61. 


Chemical Engineering Catalog, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18. Published by 
Reinhold Pub. Corp. Est. 1915. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 8%4x10%. Type page, 
7%x9%. Published August. Forms close 
April 15. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 15,300. Rates—1l1 page, 
$440; 2 pages, $600; 4 pages, $900; 6 
pages, $1,200; 8 pages, $1,500. Additional 
pages, $150. Insert catalogs (electro- 
types supplied)—8 pages, $1,770; 12 
pages, $2,360; 16 pages, $2,950; 32 pages, 
$5,310. 

Color, $25 per page, minimum 8 pages; 
30% discount for complete inserts sup- 
plied. 








Chemieal Engineering Progress, 50 East 
fist St.. New York 17. Published by 
American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers. Est. 1946. Subscription, $6. Trim 


size, 81%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 65th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
S872, Rates—1l1 page, $260; 6 pages, 


$240; 12 pages, $230; % page, $200; % 
page, $105. 


@ @ 


Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18. Published by Maclean- 
Hunter Publishing Corp. Est. 1914. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page 7x10. Published monthly. Forms 
close 26th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Cireculation,10,230; (gross), 10,826. Mfe. 


companies and officials, 4,002; works 
executives, 475; engineers, 406; research 
directors, 1,139; sales and advertising 


personnel, 405: independent laboratories, 
1017; independent wholesalers, jobbers, 


retailers, mfrs. representatives, 1,423; 

others, 1,120. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $230.00 $125.00 $ 70.00 
6 185.00 100.00 52.00 
12 175.00 95.00 50.00 


Standard red, orange, 
yellow, $75; bleed; $50. 
I additional data see page 157. 


blue, green, or 


Buyers’ Guidebook Number. Published 
annuslly October 25th as the 13th issue 


of Chemical Industries. Rates for Chem- 
ical Manufacturer’ Catalog section and 
Equivment and Container Manufactur- 
ers’ Catalog section, based on 1-vear 


contr ict—1 page, $320; 2 pages, $240; 3 
page $200. Catalog inserts furnished 
by a‘vertiser—2 pages (1 sheet), $300; 
’ paves, $650; 16 pages, $1,100. 
Stancard colors (red, blue, green), $50; 
blee $30 per page. 

Rate in buying sections—% page (3%x 
2%) ly unit accepted, based on 3-year 
cont: ct—1 unit, $60; 6 units, $40; 12 
Units. $30; 24 units, $25; 48 units, $22; 


(2 ur its, $20 


lel 


Cher.ical Processing Preview, 737 N. 
Mi an Ave., Chicago 11. Published 
by tman Pub. Co. Est. 1938. Trim 
S1Z¢ %x115%. Type page, 7x10. Mini- 
ro pace, 34%x4%. Published monthly. 


close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, Apr. 1947, 25,520; (gross), 
28,097. Company officials, 2,790; chief 
production executives, 8,241; works 
executives, 3,933; metallurgists & assist- 
ants, 1,574; technologists & assistants, 
2,592; engineers, 4,791; others, 1,489. 
Rates—based on space used within one 
year in Chemical Processing Preview 
and Food Processing Preview. Rates— 
1 page, $456: 6 pages, $384; 12 pages, 
$368; 24 pages, $356. 

Standard red, orange, blue, green, yel- 
low, $75. Other color rates on applica- 


tion. Bleed 20%. 


Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
332 West 42nd St., New York 18. Pub- 
lished by American Chemical Society. 
Est. 1909. Subscription, $3.50 to mem- 
bers, others, $4. Trim size, 8x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 37.497; (gross), 37,975. 
Companies, officials, 6,168; works execs., 
1,339; foremen, supervisors, 1,143; en- 
gineers, 4,058; research directors, 3,496; 
chemists. metallurgists. 5,847: indepen- 
dent laboratories. 5,446; instructors, 
3,197; students, 1,895; others, 4,508. 
Rates, based on space used in one vear 
and in combination with Analytical 
Chemistry, Chemical Abstracts, and 
Journal of American Chemical Society— 
1 page, $455; 6 pages, $410; 12 pages. 
$375: 24 pages, $365. When Chemical and 
Engineering News is included in com- 
bination: 1 page, $455; 7 pages, $410; 13 
pages, $375: 26 pages, $365. 
Standard orange, red, green, blue, yel- 
low, $115: bleed, $40. 








Isotopics, 962 Englewood Road, Cleve- 
land Heights, 21. Published by Cleve- 
land Section Am. Chemical Society. Est. 
1924. Controlled. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type 
page, 5x7%. Published monthly, Oct. to 


June. Forms close ist. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation, 4,250. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 $ 22.00 
47.50 30.00 20.00 


9 7.5 
Color, $85: bleed, 10%. 





Journal of American Chemical Society, 
332 West 42nd St., New York 18. Pub- 
lished by American Chemical Society. 
Est. 1879. Subscription, $4. to mem- 
bers, others, $10. Trim size, 74x10 
Type, 6x8%. Published 5th. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 18,742. 

Rates, based on space used in one 
year and in combinstion with Industrial 
and Eneineerine Chemistry, Chemical 
Abstracts, Analytical Chemistry—1 page, 
$380; 6 pages, $340; 12 pages, $315: 24 
pages, $305. When Chemical and En- 
gzineering News is included in combina- 
tion: 1 page, $380; 7 pages, $340; 13 
pages, $315; 26 pages, $305. 


Journal of the American Oi] Chemists 
Society, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 


Published bv American Oil Chemists So- 
clety. Est. 1924. Subscription, $4. Trim 


size, 8%x114%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 

lished 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency 

discounts. 15-0. Circulation, 2,748; 

(gross), 2,908. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.90 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 95.00 60.00 40.00 
12 85.00 55.00 35.00 


Standard red, $35; bleed, 10%. 


Journal of Chemical Education, 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York 18. Published by Divi- 
sion of Chemical Education, American 
Chemical Society. Est. 1924. Subscrip- 
tion, $3 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
nage, 7x10. Published 22nd preceding 
Forms close 15th. N.I.A.A. statement on 





reanest. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 

lation (Sworn), 8,352. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Pace % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 50.00 
6 100.00 60.00 45.00 
12 90.00 55.00 40.00 


Color, $50; bleed, $10. 


Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter, 59 John St. 
New York 7. Publishhed by Schnell Pub. 
Co., Inc. Est. 1271. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 11%x15%. Type page, 10%x13%. 
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Published Monday. Forms’ Friday. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 10,248; (gross), 10,951. 


Manufacturers, 5,778; wholesalers, 2,410; 


others, 2,311. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1- 3 $132.00 $ 84.00 $ 60.00 
8-12 110.00 75.50 48.00 

26-51 103.00 61.00 42.00 

52 96.00 55.00 34.00 





® @ 


Pacific Process Industries, a special sec- 
tion bound into Chemical Engineering 
(with Chemical & Metallurgical En- 
gineering), going to subscribers in the 
11 West Coast states. Published by Mc- 


Graw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. Jan., 1947. 
Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 


2,882; (gross), 3,006, 

Rates per page—1l1 page, $200; 4 pages, 
$180; 8 pages, $165; 12 pages, $150. 
Standard yellow, orange, red, blue, green, 


$65; bleed, $65. 


Soap and Sanitary Chemicals, 254 W. 
3ist St... New York 1. Published by Mac- 





Nair-Dorland Co. Est. 1925. Subscrip- 
tion, $4. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 10th. 


Agency discount, none. 

Circulation, net, 5,001; (gross), 5,689. 
Soap mfrs. and converters, 1,159; sani- 
tary chem. mfrs. and supply houses, 
1,566; proprietary chem. products mfrs., 
520; other mfrs. and dist. of raw mate- 
rials, 542; others, 1,238. Rates— 


Times 1 Page * Page % Page 
1 $130.00 70.00 $ 40.00 
6 110.00 60.00 33.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 


Color, $25; bleed, $15. 





Soap Blue Book, 254 W. 3ist St., New 
York 1. Published by MacNair-Dorland 
Co. Free to subscribers of “Soap and 
Sanitary Chemicals.” Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 7x10. Published Mar. Forms 
close Jan. 15th. Agency discounts, nuue. 
Circulation (see listing “Soap and sani- 
tary Chemicals”). Rates—% page, $55; 
1 page, $100; 2 pages, $160; 3 pages, $200. 
Standard red, $25; bleed, $15. 











Soybean Digest, Hudson, Iowa. Published 
by The American Soybean Assn. Est. 
1940. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close lst. Agency discounts, 15-9. 
Circulation (Sworn), 5,434. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 52.50 $ 30.00 
6 95.00 50.00 27.50 
12 90.00 25.00 


2 ' 47.50 
Standard color, $50; bleed, $5. 





Sweet’s Pile for the Process Industries, 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Compiled and distributed by Sweet's 
Catalog Service, division of F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. Est. 1914. A bound file of 
manufacturers’ catalogs, used as a source 
of buying information by those in charge 
of plant operation and maintenance. 
Revised annually and lent to qualified 
offices for one year. Distribution 
(Sworn) 10.000 to engineers, plant execu- 
tives, purchasing officials, government 
procurement offices and buying agencies. 
Catalogs in Sweet’s Files consist of mul- 
tiples of four pages. Typography and 
color printing as desired. Trim page 
size, 8%x1l in. Charges include catalog 
design, or such assistance as may be de- 
sired, printing, filing, distribution and 
use of confidential distribution lists. No 
agency commission. No cash discount. 
For catalogs in Sweet's File for the Pro- 
cess Industries, including one extra color 
on first and last pages, complete service 
charges are as follows: 4-page catalog, 
$1,020; 8-page catalog, $1,590; 12-page 
catalog, $2,160; 16-page catalog, $2,730; 
20-page catalog, $3,300; 24-page catalog, 
$3,870; 28-page catalog, $4,440; 32-page 
catalog, $5,010. Charges for other speci- 
fications on request. Note: combination 
charges for catalogs distributed also in 
other Sweet’s Files and for two or more 
catalogs in any number of files. (See 
Building, Power Plants, Design Engi- 
neering and Manufacturing Industries 
sections of Market Data Book. Branch 
offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and St. Louis. 


For additional data see pages 162-63. 
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CATALOG SERVICE 


for sellers and buyers in the PROCESS INDUSTRIES market 


& Sweet's Catalog Service is a product information system for sellers and buyers in American industry. Its 
elements are (1) FILES of specially designed catalogs on the products of hundreds of companies having 
common markets, and (2) SELECTIVE DISTRIBUTION of these files to qualified buying factors. Reversing 
the procedure by which catalogs are distributed with the request that they be filed, the Sweet's system 
“pre-files” them before distribution. This simple and effective control assures their instant accessibility at all 


times in each recipient's office. 








SWEET'S FILE for the PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


Sweet’s File for the Process Industries, one of 
seven Sweet's Files (see opposite page), is specially de- 
signed to meet the catalog needs of operating and 
maintenance officials of important manufacturing es- 
tablishments in the process industries. The current 
issue of this file contains 195 manufacturers’ catalogs, 
totalling 1,520 pages, filed in 7 sections and 34 sub- 


sections as follows: 


Processing Equipment glass 
crushing and grinding thermal ~" cr, acoustical 
mechanical separation materials 
refractories 


mixing 

drying and forming 
heot transfer 
fabricated plate 
non-metallic 


roofing and siding 
flooring and paving 
points, finishes, waterproofing 


Structural Equipment 
Mechanical Equipment tatind 
standord buildings ond 


structural systems 
doors and hardware 
partitions, fences and guards 
skylights and ventilators 


material handling 
power transmission 
pumps ond compressors 
pipe and fittings 


valves and traps ' chimneys 
measuring and controlling 
miscellaneous equipment and 

supplies Plant Utilities 


power generation 
water conditioning, sewage and 
motors and generators refuse disposal 
controls air conditioning and refrigeration 
other electrical equipment lighting 

protection and communication 


Clectrical Equipment 


Materials 
metals Contractors and Special Services 





Distribution 


Sweet’s File for the Process Industries is distributed 
annually to manufacturers of chemicals, drugs, explos- 
ives, fertilizers, food products, glass, leather products. 
oils, paint, paper, plastics, rock products, soap, ete. 
Individuals reached are plant executives, engineers 
and technically qualified purchasing officials. Of their 
many titles, the following are typical: President, Vice- 
president in charge of Production, General Manager. 
Plant (or Works) Manager, Chief Engineer, Production 
Manager, Maintenance Superintendent, Director of 
Purchasing. Total distribution — 10,000 files. 

Following the initial distribution of each new issue to 
selected offices at the time of issuance, additional files 
are forwarded throughout the ensuing year to newly 
qualified offices as disclosed in daily news reports, appli- 
cations and by field investigation. 

The distribution is recorded in a printed list which 
is furnished clients for their exclusive use as a part of 
each service contract. 


Issuance 


Sweet's File for the Process Industries is scheduled for 
issuance in the fall of the year preceding its issuance 
date. The time required for its compilation and produc- 
tion necessitates the settlement of catalog plans and 
the receipt of service orders well in advance of the 
distribution date. 


How to Get the Best Results 
From Sweet's Catalog Service 


Prospective buyers consult manufacturers’ catalogs in 
Sweet’s to study and compare the advantages of com- 
peting products, to determine which of them best meet 
their specific requirements, to select those which appear 
to be worth further inquiry or, as is often the case, 
to decide at once which shall be specified or ordered. 
Whatever buying action you want your prospects to 
take, you should make sure that the catalog you will 
file and distribute in Sweet’s contains information 0! 
the kind and amount that will prompt them to tase it. 
Your catalog in Sweet’s should anticipate que-(ions 
most likely to be asked by your prospects regarding 
product forms, characteristics, performance and use. It 
should contain more than brief allusions to thes: im- 


portant subjects. It should make all necessary use of 
text, tables, illustrations and diagrams to demon-'rate 
them convincingly. 

Expert advice on effective organization and de=' <0 of 
essential product information which is to be distr ited 


rs of 


> to 


in the Sweet’s Files may be had through mem) 
Sweet's consulting staff. Their services are availa! | 
clients without extra charge. 
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Printing specifications 


Catalog sizes — multiples of 4 pages (4, 8, 12, 16, ete.). 
Trim page size — 83 x 11 in. 

Stock — white coated. 

Typography — as desired. 

Cuts — client to supply. 120 screen recommended. 


PYO (Print-Your-Own) service 


Clients may, if they prefer, print their own catalogs and 
deliver them to Sweet’s for filing and distribution. 
Special charges, lower than those for the complete serv- 
ice. apply to catalogs handled in this way. It is required 
that such catalogs be produced in accordance with 
Sweet's “Mechanical Specifications,” a copy of which 
is given to all PYO clients, and that copy and layout be 
submitted to Sweet's for checking before client orders 
cuts and before type is set. 


Pre-prints and reprints 


Individually bound copies of clients’ catalogs may be 
ordered at any time in advance of the issuance of the 
file in which they are to be distributed or not later than 6 
months after their appearance in such file unless covered 


by subsequent renewal contract. Charges on request. 


Pre-filing 


Catalogs in Sweet’s are filed in sections according to 
products or uses of products. Catalogs within each sec- 


tion are filed alphabetically by manufacturers’ names. 


File-indexing 


Each manufacturer’s catalog is numbered and indexed 
under (1) manufacturer's name, (2) products or serv- 
ices described or illustrated and (3) trade names. 


Charges 


Serv ice charges on catalogs distributed in Sweet’s range 
between 8/10 and 31% cents (approx.) per catalog 
page per office, depending on the catalog’s size, use of 
color printing and distribution required. See listing 
under “Publications,” this section of Market Data 
Book. A charge scale will be sent on request. 


Sweet’s charges include 


|) catalog design — or such assistance or supervision 
> may be desired; 
italog printing PYO service excepted; 
italog filing and distribution: 
se of confidential distribution lists excepting 
weet’s File for Builders. 


t's charges do not include 


‘raphs, drawings or cuts. These will be made, if 
', at client’s order at prevailing rates. For informa- 
id charges on special requirements (special stock, 
ork, varnished covers, etc.), communicate with 
ig Department, Sweet's Catalog Service, New 
fice. 





CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 





Thomas’ Register of American Mannufac- 
turers, 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





CANADA 





a 


Canadian Chemistry and Process Indus- 
tries, 137 Wellington St., W. Toronto 1, 
Ont. Published by Westman Publica- 
tions, Ltd. Est. 1917. Subscription, $3.50; 
U. S. A., $4. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms close 
lst. Agency discount, 15-2. 

Circulation, Mar 1947, 3,200; (gross), 
3,063. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 


1 $105.00 $ 58.00 $ 31.00 
t 95.00 53.00 29.00 
12 85.00 48.00 27.00 


Standard red, $30; bleed, 10%. 


FERTILIZERS 





American Fertilizer, 1900 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3. Published by Ware Bros. 
Co. Est. 1894. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
74%4x10%. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 
alternate Saturdays. Forms close 10 days 
preceding. Agency discounts, 10-5, Cir- 
culation (Swern), 1,362. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 

13 . 38.00 22.00 
26 45.00 30.00 18.00 
Standard red, $20.00. 





American Fertilizer Hand Book, 1900 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. Pub- 
lished by Ware Bros. Co. Est. 1907. Con- 
trolled. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 
Sept. Forms close July 15. Agency dis- 
counts, 10-5. 

Circulation (Sworn), 1,362. 
Times 1 Page % Page 

l $125.00 $ 75.00 
Standard red or green, $25. 


Rates— 
% Page 
$ 45.00 





Commercial Fertilizer, 75 Third St., N. 
W., Atlanta. Est. 1910. Published by 
Walter W. Brown Pub. Co., Inc. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 6%x8%. Pub- 


lished 10th. Forms close 15th. Age 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Swe 
1,654. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 

1 $ 85.00 

78.00 
12 70.00 


Journal of the American 
Agronomy, P. O. Box 353. Geneya, N 

Published by American Society of A 
ronomy. Est. 1908. Subscription, $5 ( 

and Canada). Trim size, 6x9. Type pig 
4%,x7. Published 15th. — close t 
15-2. 


% Page 


0 
0 
Society o 
y 
g- 
S 
h 
vY 





Agency discount, Circula 


(Sworn), 2,438. 
% Page 
$ 30.00 
, 27.00 18.00 
12 ‘ 24.00 16.00 


Soil Science, Mt. Royal and Guilford Sts., 
Baltimore 2, Md. Published by Williams 
& Wilkins. Est. 1916. Subscription, $10. 
Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Trim 
size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 35.00 $ 20.00 $ 13.60 
6 27.00 15.00 8.50 
12 24.00 13.00 7.50 


% Page 
$ 2 ni 
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Clothing, Men’s and Boys’ 


(See also Shoes and Leather: Textiles) 





Production of men’s clothing in 1946 
was 27 per cent above 1939, according 
to the Department of Commerce. With 
1939 production equaling 100, the De- 
partment gave the following 1946 in- 
dex: suits, 99; overcoats and topcoats, 
145; separate coats and trousers, 206; 
shirts, 109; work clothes, 118; under- 
wear and nightwear, 96; boys’ wash 
suits, 26. 

Employment in the clothing industry 
in Feb., 1947, was slightly below the 
1989 mark, according to the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. Payrolls had 
doubled, however. Clothing prices at 
retail were 84 per cent above 1939. 

New York is the leading state and 
city in production of men’s clothing. 


Distribution 

The 1939 Census of Business listed 
21,501 men’s and boys’ clothing, furnish- 
ings and hat stores with sales of $773,- 
312,000; 10,053 family clothing stores 
with sales of $429,454,000. Department 
stores also sell men’s clothing and fur- 
nishings in large volume. 

About 1,000 men’s clothing and fur- 
nishings stores reporting to the Bureau 
of the Census had a 1946 gain of 62 














No. of 
Est. Earners 


2,449 


. Men’s and boys’ tailored clothing... 

. Men’s and boys’ furnishings, work 
and sport garments 

. Men’s and boys’ underwear 

. Men's neckwear 

. Men's and boys’ hats and caps (ex- 
cept felt and straw) and mate- 
rials and trimmings 


Men's Clothing and Allied Industries in 1939 


325 4,179 


_— 


4,925 


Value 
Cost of Value of Added 
Materials Products by Mfr. 
$(000) $(000) $(000) 
334,557 698,273 263,716 


277,414 473,246 195,831 
10,278 16,693 
26,597 


No. of 
Wage 


137,487 

160,402 
6,54 
9,603 


6,415 
46,393 19,795 


8,652 16,293 7,641 


657,496 1,150,898 493,398 
—Bureau of the Census 





318,214 





per cent over 1939. The Department 
of Commerce estimated 1946 sales of 
such stores to be $2,236,000,000. 


Associations 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn. of U. S., 220 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


Hat Institute, 358 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 


Merchant Tailors and Designers 
Assn. of America, 400 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

National Assn. 


and Furnishers, 
Chicago. 


of Retail Clothiers 
Merchandise Mart, 


Publications 
{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported sitate- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1947.] 


American Gentleman and Sartorial Art 
Journal, 111 5th Ave., New York 3. Pub- 
lished by American Gentleman Pub. Co. 
Est. 1874. Subscription, $15. Type page, 
1%. Published monthly except Jan- 
July, and August. Forms close 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2 
es—(monthly edition)—1 page, $65; 
ge, $40; % page, $25. 





nal Gold Book—The National Direc- 
of Apparel, Empire State Bidg., 
York 1. Published by Reporter Pub- 
ns. Est. 1931. Subscription $2. 
size, 6%x8%. Type page, 5%x7%. 
hed Jan. 1. Forms close Sept. Ist. 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
n) 15,000, Rates—1 page, $200; 
$115. 
rd color, $65; bleed, $20. 


Apparel Markets, 1133 Broadway, New 
York 10. Published by Frederick Kogos 
Pub. Co. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7%x10. Published Jan. Forms close Oct. 
1. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates—1 page, 
$375; % page, $200; % page, $115. 

Standard color, $75; bleed, $37.50. 





Boys’ Outfitter, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 
10. Published by Boys’ Outfitter Co., Inc. 
Est. 1919. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $250.00 
6 190.00 138.00 
12 165.00 115.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, $20. 


1/3 Page 
$130.00 
100.00 
85.00 


% Page 
$165.00 





@ 


el Arts, 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
0 11. Published by Esquire, Inc. 
sl. Trim size, 10x13%. Type page, 
Published 25th prec. Forms close 

\gency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(gross), 19,850. Retailers, 12,940; 
1,549; others, 3,164. Rates—1l1 page, 
pages, $295; 12 pages, $260. 

$80; bleed, $30. 


el Manufacturer, 1133 Broadway, 
‘ork 10. Published by Frederick 
Publishing Co. Est. 1922. Sub- 
n, $6. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
7%x10. Published 15th. Forms 
st. Agency discounts, 15-0. 





% Page 
$130.00 
230.00 150.00 120.00 
200.00 135.00 110.00 


d color (red or blue), $60; bleed, 


1 Page 
$255.00 


1% Page 
$165.00 


California Men’s Stylist, 210 W. 7th St., 
Los Angeles 14. Published by J. R. 
Osherenko. Est. 1941. Subscription, $1.50. 
Type page, 7%x10%. Published bi- 
monthly, Jan. Forms close ist prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 3,000. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page %P % Page 
1 $200.00 $15 000° $ 62.50 
1 50.00 


6 150.00 25.00 





Clothing Trade Journal, Morris Plains, N. 
J. Est. 1912. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 80th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 7 Rates— 
Times Pag % P. % Page 
1 ’ $150. 60 $100.00 

6 " 90.00 60.00 

12 : 75.00 50.00 


Color, $40; bleed, $15. 





Pairchild’s Fabric, & Sup- 
plies Directory, 8 E. 13th St., New York 
3. Controlled. Published Nov. and May. 
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Type page, 3%x5%. Agency discounts, 


none. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $165.00 $105.00 

2 200.00 160.00 


sf Page 
60.00 
90.00 





Pairchild’s Men's & Boys Wear Direo- 
tory, 8 B. 13th St.. New York 3. Published 
by Fairchild Pub. Co. Controlled. Type 
page, 3%x5%. Published May and Nov. 


Rates— 

Times % Page 
1 $ 60.00 

90.00 


% Page 
$105.00 
160.00 


1 Page 
$165.00 
2 250.00 





Fairchild’s Midwest & Southwest Men’s 
& Boys’ Wear Directory, 8 E. 13th St., 
New York 3. Published by Fairchild 
Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Subscription loc. 
Type page, 3%x5%. Published Feb. and 
Aug. Agency discounts, none. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $165.00 $105.00 $ 60.00 
2 250.00 160.00 90.00 


Garment Manufacturers Index, 100 E. 
42nd St., New York 17. Published by 
Chilton Co., Inc. Est. 1937. Controlled. 
Type page, 74x10. Published May. Forms 
close April 1. Agency discounts, none. 
Rates—l1 page, $150; % page, $85; % 
page, $45. 








Hat Life, 1123 Broadway, New York 10. 
Published by Hat Life, Inc. Est. 1872. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, none. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $250.00 $210.00 $125.00 

XS 175.00 140.00 80.00 
12 150.00 120.00 70.00 
Color, $25; matched color, $40; bleed 
rate, $15. 





Hat Life Year Book, 1123 Broadway, 
New York 10. Published by Hat Life, Inc. 
Est. 1872. Trim size, 5x8. Type page, 
4x7. Published Jan. ist. Forms close 
Nov. 21st. Agency discounts, none. Sub- 
scription, $1 per copy. Rates—l page, 
$100; % page, $65; % page, $40. 





Made to Measure, 300 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. Published by Halper Pub. 
Co. Est. 1931. Type page, 5%x8%. Pub- 
lished Jan. and July. Forms close ist 
of pub. month. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 20,779. Rates— 1 page, $215; 
\% page, $125; % page, $77.50. 
Color rate, $25; bleed, $15. 
Men’s Modes, 255 7th Ave., New York 1, 
Published by American-Mitchell Fashion 
Pub. Est. 1937. Subscription, $17.50. Trim 
size, 10x13. Type page, 9x12. Pub- 
lished quarterly, Feb., Apr., Aug. and 
Oct. Forms close 12 weeks preceding. 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates— 
Times i Page % Page 

1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 

65.00 40.00 


9 
4 60.00 35.00 


Men’s Reporter, Empire State Bldg., New 
York 1. Published by Reporter Publica- 
tions. Bst. 1931. Subscription, $3. Trim 
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% Page 
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20.00 
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size, 10%x13. Type page, 9x11%. Pub Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
lished 26th preceding. orm close 10th 1 $350.00 $285.00 $150.00 — ae ae _———n 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 12 275.00 215.00 115.00 Canadian Reporter, Drummond Sq 
Circulation, 12,151; (gross), 13,024. Re- 24 245.00 185.00 100.00 Bldg., Montreal, Canada. Publishe: 
tailers, 8,473; manufacturers, 2,414; oth- (Qojor rate, $85; bleed, $20 Reporter Publications, Est. 1942. 
‘4 sila scription, $2. Type page, 9x11%. 
Times l Page \% Page \% Page Se a a ON saggy ef a. —— ry 
1 $350.00 $260.00 $180.00 Suppliers’ Register, 1133 Broadway, New lation iDeaant. 2 io.” Enteo—i 
6 300.00 230.00 170.00 York 10. Published by Kogos Pub. Co. $175; 4 pages $150: "u% page $125 
12 275.00 200.00 140.00 Type page, 4%x7%. Published Jan. 1. §Stanaard color, $56: bleed. $15. 
Color, $65; bleed, $25 Forms close Sept. 1. Agency discounts, —_ : ; tho : 


$25. er’ 
15-0. Rates—l page, $200; % page, $115; 
% page, $70. ({ \B ty 


_— Men's Wear of Canada, 481 University 


@ Western Apparel Industry, P. O. Box eee Leng = ee . ee iy 
Men's Wear, 8 E. 13th St., New York 13, 9367, Los Angeles. Est. 1946. Subscription, 8° ean: Siwnler | Wo rene page 8% <i2 
Published by Fairchild Publishing Co. $3- Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 7%x Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 8% x2, 
Est. 1890. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 19 Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Published 1st. Forms close 12th. Agency 
9%x13%. Type page, 8%x12. Published Asency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, discounts, 15-2. o , 
ist and 3rd Fridays after ist and 3rd 3-000. Rates— — = . (gross), =on, 
Saturdays. Forms close 17 days preced- Times 1 Page % Page E ana , I 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-0. 1 $125.00 $ 75.00 2.5 —— hick ry gs ny 
Circulation, 17,485; (gross), 18,806. Re- 6 115.00 65.00 7. 6 90.00 55.00 2.50 
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Waren you see this emblem— 


in a business publication's promotional 
copy in the advertising business papers, 
on folders, circulars and other promotion 
—you are being reminded that the pub- 
lication has filed complete media data 
and the factual story of its market, edi- 
torial services, market surveys, and 
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this edition of 
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Coal 


(See also Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing: Power Plants; Oil, Petroleum) 


Bituminous coal production in 1946 
was 532,000,000 tons, a decline of 7.9 
per from the 577,617,327 tons 
marketed in 1945. Value of the 1946 
output was estimated by the Bureau of 
Mines at $1,808 million. Losses through 
strikes amounted to 107,000,000 tons. 

The National Coal Association re- 
ported that 1946 was less profitable for 
the industry than 1945, when profits 
were $76 million, or 5.4 per cent of 
gross sales. The decline was attributed 
to a reduction in average days worked 
from 261 to 245 and a sharp increase, 
placed at 65 per cent, in labor costs, 
compared with 1941. 

Anthracite production in 1946 
60,685,000 tons, a gain of 10.3 per cent 
over the 1945 total of 54,934,000 tons. 
To meet competition, anthracite in- 
tensified research and merchandising 
efforts in 1946. Increased emphasis 
was placed on stripping, and greater 
attention was devoted to equipment 
and methods for raising output per 
man in deep mines. Preparation im- 
provements were chiefly concentrated 
and beneficiation of 


cent 


was 


on reclamation 
sizes. 
Coal Age gave the following figures 
on types of production in 1946: 
Bitu- Anthra 
minous cite 
pet pet 


19.0 LS 


Produced by 
Strip mining 
Mechanically 

derground 
Hand-loaded 

and other machines 
derground mines 
Hand loaded inte mine 
and produced by 
method 


loaded in un- 
mines 

onto conveyor 
in un 


car>: 
other 


p6.4 


During the first half of 1947 an- 
thracite production was 27,787,000 
tons and bituminous, 319,000,000. This 
represented a loss of 5.6 per cent for 
anthracite and a gain of 25.2 per cent 
for bituminous. 

Extension of the use of power and 
machinery to additional operations 
hitherto done by hand was an out- 
standing development of 1946. Ex- 
amples were the use of power to posi- 
tion drilling heads on drilling machines 
and the wider use of recently developed 
machines for facilitating timbering in 
underground mines. Development and 
testing of mining and loading machines 
designed to eliminate cutting, drilling 
and blasting got under way in earnest 
in 1946 

Activity in the installation of new 
preparation facilities also is increasing, 
although shortages of steel and other 
construction materials and labor re- 
main a bottleneck. In 1946, however, 
according to data compiled by Coal 
Age, installations of new preparation 
facilities in the bituminous industry 
totalled 76, with a capacity of 25,565 
tons per hour, compared to 78 projects 
with a capacity of 18,840 tons per hour 
in 1945. Some 43 installations of new 
preparation equipment were made in 
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the anthracite industry in 1946 with 

a capacity of 2,304 tons per hour. In 

1945, the number of projects was the 

same—43—but the capacity was greater 
3,006 tons per hour. 


Trends 

Coal also drove harder not only in 
the direction of higher quality, but in 
the development of new burning equip- 
ment up to and including a new type 
of locomotive powered by a gas tur- 
bine fired with coal. The first of these 
locomotives is expected to be on the 
rails in 1948. 

These units, scheduled for completion 
next year, are equipped with gas tur- 
bines which resemble in principle the 
design of aircraft jet propulsion en- 
gines. These locomotives are designed 
to run 1,000 miles at full speed in 
passenger service without refueling 
and are expected to cost less for main- 
tenance than diesel-electric or conven- 
tional steam locomotives. 

The railroads also are developing a 
new air distributor which provides 
more efficient combustion of coal in 


locomotives. Thru a uniform flow to 
the fuel bed, the distributor prevents 
excessive losses of unburned coal with 
indicated fuel savings of 7 to 15 per 
cent, depending on the operating speed, 
By reducing clinker deposits the de. 
vice reduces maintenance costs and in. 
creases the availability of the loco- 
motive. 

The anthracite industry has begun 
marketing of the “Anthratube” or 
“heat jeep,” a smaller, lower-cost 
heating unit. 

The bituminous industry has many 
research projects afoot, the leader 
probably being gasification, including 
underground gasification. Production of 
liquid fuels from coal, district heating 
from central plants and abatment, if 
not actual elimination of smoke, are 
others. 

Coat Heating Service, an affiliate of 
the National Coal Association, began 


‘ operations in 1946. Under its auspices, 


producers join with dealers in co-opera- 
tive advertising and merchandising of 
coal. An important feature of this plan 
is 24-hour service. 





WHO USES COAL AND HOW MUCH — 1945 


Railroads 


Home and 
Small Users 


Coke 


Electric 
Utilities 


Steel and 
Rolling Mills 


Cement Mills 


Home and 
Commercial 
Users 


Steam Plants 


Local Sales 





BITUMINOUS —TONS 


a eer te 
a ee 


ANTHRACITE — TONS 


= ca 35,291,345 
a os 13,251,106 
= 


ms) 2 4,273,864 


125,120,000 


121,805,000 


95,349,000 


U.S. Bureau of Mines 
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* Market Scope 
THE COAL INDUSTRY IS LARGE 


Valued at approximately $2,090,000, - 
000, coal production in the United States 
totaled 632,551,000 tons in 1945. Coal 
was produced in half of the 48 states. In 
the bituminous field, 7065 companies 
with 7200 mines produced 577,617,000 
tons. In the anthracite field, 374 com- 
panies produced 54,934,000 tons. 


AND THE MARKET IS CONCENTRATED 


74% of the bituminous coal was pro- 
duced in 4 states—Illinois, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 
almost 100% of the anthracite coal 
was produced in 13 counties in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, with 96% com- 
ing from 5 counties. 

652 operating groups representing 
953 companies produced 88% of the 
bituminous tonnage. 

818 mines, each producing 200,000 
tons or more annually, employed ap- 
proximately 72% of the miners and 
produced 72% of the bituminous 
ti nnage. 


MECHANIZED MINING IS NOW 
A NECESSITY 

With mounting labor costs coal opera- 
tors must mechanize to stay in business. 
That they are conscious of this fact is 
demonstrated by the increase in mechan- 
ized loading in the past few years. In 
1937 only 20.2 percent of the coal mined 
was loaded by machine. In 1946, ten years 
later, the percentage had risen to 58.1 
percent as shown in the bar chart. AND 
as mechanized loading has far reaching 
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effects in every phase of the mining and 
preparation of coal it requires additional 
mechanical equipment and supplies to 
keep pace with mechanical loaders. 
COAL PREPARATION BIG AND GROWING 
The demand for improvement of coal 
in competition with other fuels and with- 
in the industry has given new impetus to 
the building, enlarging, and moderniza- 
tion of preparation plants. 


Mechanical Mining Trend is Upward 


Percentage Underground Bituminous Output 
Mechanically Loaded 


% 
2% 


1937 "38 40 “42 46 "46 





In 1946 the tonnage of bituminous coal 
mechanically cleaned was more than 
twice as great as 10 years ago. Last year, 
for example, the capacity of new mechan- 
ical installations totaled 18,000 tons of 
clean coal per hour... 
1945! Two thirds of this capacity was for 
NEW preparation plants; the remainder 


a 78% gain over 


represented additions or modernization 
in existing plants. Yet, only 26% of all 
coal produced is mechanically cleaned 
today. 

Cost for many of these plants may run 
up to $2,000,000 or more and a// require 


installation of an imposing variety and 
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quantity of equipment. Electric and con- 
trol equipment, steel shapes and plates, 
conveyors, wire screens, and perforated 
plates, pipe, valves, fans, centrifuges, 
filters, speed reducers, roofing and siding, 
blowers, lubricants are but a few of the 
essential items, not counting hundreds of 
component parts and supplies. 


° Market Outlook 

All indications point to a heavy de- 
mand for coal now and in the future. 
Factors which affect the market for coal 
include the increased use of coal for mak- 
ing plastics, chemicals, and probably 
gasoline—improvements in home heating 
apparatus and in coal-fired locomotives— 
and the need for fuel to manufacture the 
thousands of products denied the public 
during the years of war. 

The best possible judgment obtain- 
able among outstanding authorities rep- 
resenting many operating companies and 
coal consuming interests made possible 
this forecast of future production: 





ESTIMATED BITUMINOUS 
YEAR COAL PRODUCTION 
1946 532,000,000 tons 
1947 600,000,000 " 
1948 555,000,000 
1949 535,000,000 
1950 525,000,000 











Yearly estimated output for this five- 
year peacetime period of 549,400,000 tons 
compares with the average five-year pre- 
war period (1936-40) of 417,759,000 tons. 

Thus, a continued increase in mechan- 
ical mining methods is evident. The coal 
industry MUST produce more tons per 
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man shift to offset higher wages and in- 
creased operating costs. The operators 
recognize that improving and mechaniz- 
ing their methods is the answer to this 
challenge. 


® Editorial influence 


COAL AGE serves the interests of men 
engaged in the production and primary 
distribution of anthracite and bituminous 
coal, including sales and operating execu- 
tives, managers and supervisors of all 
grades, and electrical, mechanical, prep- 
aration and safety men. 

It has three major editorial objectives: 
1. Increasing markets — which involves 

quality improvement through better 
production, research into new uses, 





Industry Operation 
Coal Preparation 
Drilling & Shooting 
Electrical Equipment & Supplies 
Power Plant Equipment 
Power Transmission Equipment 
Pumps & Air Compressors 
Safety Equipment & Supplies 
Stripping Equipment 
Maintenance Equipment 
Mine Ventilation 
Miscellaneous 
General Supplies 
Underground Equipment 

TOTAL 





BREAKDOWN OF ADVERTISING BY INDUSTRY OPERATION 
First Six Months of 1947 





NUMBER OF PAGES OF 
ADVERTISERS ADVERTISING 

59 116.65 

27 65.8 

36 77.27 

7 17.18 

16 24.88 

20 51.61 

8 15.60 

% 92.01 

10 11.66 

1 13.33 

12 26.45 

74 208.82 

57 135.72 

255 856.98 

















































enter prises. 














and expansion of existing outlets. 

2. Promoting better industry -employee 
and government-public relations. 

3. Reducing cost and promoting safe 
operating in deep and strip mining 


As the primary technical publication 
in the field, COAL AGE provides the 
latest news on operating data, develop- 























ments in mining methods, new ideas and 
equipment, suggestions and help that will 
make it possible to mine MORE coal, at 
LOWER COST, FASTER, with greater 
safety. 
Regular monthly features include 
“NEWS FROM THE FIELD,” “TIME- 


LY OPERATING IDEAS,” “FORE- 
MEN’S FORUM,” “STATE-BOARD 
QUESTIONS” and “TIPS FROM 


MANUFACTURERS” all detailing 
equipment news and methods of interest 
to the readers. 


® Circulation, Net Paid 


The ABC statement for the period end- 
ing June 30, 1947 shows COAL AGE's 
average net paid circulation to be 13,715. 
That circulation is broken down in the 
classifications set forth below, obtained 
by checking subscription lists and cor- 
respondence: 





BREAKDOWN OF COAL AGE'S 
CIRCULATION 
NUMBER 
OF 
CLASSIFICATION COPIES PERCENT 


Management, Operation and 


Maintenance 11,363 82.65% 
Consulting Engineers, Govt. 

Departments 719 5.23 
Engineering Schools and 

Colleges 122 0.89 
Libraries and Associations 322 2.34 
Manvfocturers, Jobbers and 

Dealers 896 6.52 


Miscellaneous and Unclassified © 327 2.37 











TOTAL 13,749 100.00% 
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© Advertising 

With a cotal of 1746 pages of display 
advertising in 1946 — 735 more than its 
nearest contemporary —COAL AGE is 
unquestionably the industry's first adver- 
tising medium. And the advantage was 
not top-heavy in one classification and 
weak in another! COAL AGE led across 
the board, in almost every product group, 
with tremendous leads in most of them. 


© Readership 

The superior position that COAL AGE 
has maintained since its first period in 
1911, is verified by the results of inde- 
pendently conducted reader surveys: 
COAL AGE not only leads in “first 
choice” mentions by a wide margin, but 
2 out of 3 respondents name COAL AGE 
as ‘the one publication you find most use- 
ful to you in your work.” 


© Advertising Services: 

First in editorial prestige, paid circula- 
tion and advertising, COAL AGE offers 
these additional services to advertisers 
and prospects interested in the coal min- 
ing industry: 


COAL MINE DIRECTORY — Complete 
listings of all important coal mines in 
the United States and Canada. Includes 
locations, addresses, personnel, affiliated 
companies, equipment data, capacity ton- 
nage and reserves. This is the only annual 
directory of coal mines published. Avail- 
able also in state sections, complete with 
the geographical index and map for each 
state. 


MONTHLY NEWS BULLETIN SERVICE 
—Monthly reports on new mines, planned 
or opened; changes in companies, person- 


nel, addresses; new preparation plants; 
mines closed—plus special lists and tabu- 
lations. This service is designed to keep 
complete and up-to-date information on 
the coal industry. 

COAL AGE NEWS*—a monthly report 
on news and developments in anthracite 
and bituminous coal mining, of interest 
to makers of mining machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies, their salesmen and 





field representatives. 
*Free on request. 
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Sales of Mechanical Loading Equipment in 1946 Compared With Total Number of Machines in Active Use 


in Preceding Years 








1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 


Number of machines in active use, as reported by mine operators-——-——_— 


Number of 
machines sold 
as reported by 
manufacturers 
in 1946 


1943 1944 1945 








Bituminous and lignite mines: 
Mobile loading machines. 
ET ey Tee Tee TTT 
Pit-car loaders.... 

Conveyors equipped with ‘duckbills ¢ or other self- 
SOREN DODGE. 0 dc cstcsccceescccncececccts 
Hand-loaded conveyors, number of units. ..... 


Anthracite mines (Pennsylvania) : 
Mobile loading machines. 
Scrapers oe Rad —_ 
Pit-car loaders. . 


Conveyors equipped with ‘duckbills or other self- 


loading heads. . ' 
Hand-loaded conveyors, number of units 






1,405 1,573 1,720 1,985 2,301 

117 131 116 109 93 

1,392 873 697 607 481 

346 559 656 788 1,062 

1,526 1,834 2,263 2,807 3,041 

*“*-. S “** q ** ‘ “ee ‘ “* 4 
545 535 547° 505 + 524+ 

3 : ) , > 

“* . 3 “*-. 3 *-* 5 . 5 
1,831: 1,997 2,189 * 2,432 ° 2,491 ° 





2,525 2,737 2,950 490 
83 87 87 3 
321 241 142 sae 

1,226 1,331 1,383 ieee 

3,191 3,236 3,385 838 
aa ‘ ‘ren 5 
515 * 503 * 568 32 
. SO 5 . 4 1 
—— 3 P $ 2 

2,701 2.807 * 3,006 * 319° 





: Canvass of sales of pit-car loaders discontinued in 1945. 





? Sales of conveyors equipped with duckbills or other self-loading heads are included with hand-loaded conveyors. 
Mobile loading machines, pit-car loaders, and conveyors equipped with duckbills or other self-loading heads are included with hand-loaded conveyors. 
‘ Mobile loading machines are included with scrapers. 


Pit-car loaders and conveyors equipped with duckbills or other self-loading heads are included with hand-loaded conveyors. 
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However, new processes are getting 
the headlines in the coal press. Plans 
for a research and development pro- 
gram designed to perfect commercial 
processes for making gasoline and a gas 
fuel of high-heat value from bitumi- 


nous coal, which it is believed will 
lead to the creation of a new multi- 
million-dollar fuel industry, were an- 


nounced in March, 1947, by Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Co. Immediate con- 
struction and operation of a pilot plant 
to work out the process is expected to 
pave the way for a commercial gasi- 
fication and liquefication plant cost- 
ing as much as $120,000,000 by 1950-51. 

The pilot plant will consume about 
50 tons of coal a day, from which will 
come a daily production of about 2,400,- 
000 cu. ft. of gas suitable for synthesis 
into liquid fuels and into a gas fuel 
of high-heat value. 


Exports 


Coal exports were valued at $85.3 
million in 1940. In 1945, exports were 
28,244, 000 tons valued at $184,300,000. 
In 1946 they were 42,594,000 tons 
ies at $301,900,000. 


Number of Mines 


About 7,000 bituminous mines pro- 
duce 1,000 tons or more per year. The 
total of all mines is 16,000. 

Over 500 plants, including mines, 
Washeries, breakers, dredges, etc., are 
M Operation in the Pennsylvania an- 


thracite industry. 

Bit»minous mines employed 332,000 
men 1 anthracite, 67,700 in March, 
1947 cording to the U. S. Bureau of 


Labor Statistics. 

_ Gr operating income of the bitum- 
mous industry is just under $2 billion 
Per year, while anthracite income is 
about 5400 million. Total investment 
in the bituminous coal industry is be- 
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Coal Production, 1946 
(In Thousands of Net Tons) 
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tween $2.5 and $3 billion; 
cite, $407 million. 

Aside from mechanical-cleaning 
equipment, preparation improvements 
involve the extensive installation of 
such new and improved equipment as 
heat-drying plants, screens (both shak- 
ing and vibrating), screen plate and 
cloth, transfer and mixing conveyors, 
loading booms, picking tables, crushers, 
tramp-iron magnets, oil or chemical 
spraying systems for dust-proofing, 
special picking lights and other facili- 
ties, plus the necessary structural steel, 
concrete foundations, siding and roof- 
ing, windows and doors, chutes and 
plates, power-transmission equipment, 
motors, controls and wiring. Mechani- 
cal plants also use pumps, piping, 
valves, tanks, thickeners and clarifiers 
and spray nozzles, as well as dust-col- 
lecting systems in dry-cleaning install- 


in anthra- 








Heating boilers and auxiliaries 
and laboratories accompany many in- 
stallations 


ations. 


Purchases 


Maintenance and supplies cost mines 
from 30 to 40 cents per ton of coal, or 
$250 million yearly, according to Mech- 
anization. Annual purchases include 
300,000 tons of steel; 16 million pounds 
of copper; 12 million square yards of 
textiles; 170 million ties and pieces of 
timber. Power costs $42 million per 
year. 

A survey by Coal Age indicates that 
expenditures will reach from $225,000,- 
000 to $300,000,000 a year for the 
next few years. 

Based on another survey, Coal Age 
estimates that there are 33,000 pumps 
in the industry and that annual re- 
quirements for wire rope total around 
20,000,000 feet per year. 


Coke and Byproducts 


The total coke output of 58,497,848 
tons in 1946 represented a decrease of 
13 percent from 1945 and 21 percent 
from the peak of 1944, according to 
the Bureau of Mines. The decline was 
due to interruptions in coking opera- 
tions because of labor difficulties in 
the steel and bituminous coal indus- 
tries. 

The effect of the reduced output of 
coke was reflected all through the basic 
coal chemical materials and further 
into the derivatives of tar and light 
oil. Production of crude tar decreased 
14 percent from 1945; ammonia, 15 per- 
cent; crude light oil, 16 percent; and 
coke-oven gas, 13 percent. The total 
value realized through the sales of all 
coal chemical materials at producing 
plants decreased only 9 percent from 
1945 to $157,389,875 chiefly because of 
price increases for gas, tar and am- 
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value of all coke, 
materials in 


monium sulfate. The 
breeze, and coal chemical 
1946 was $659,788,514. 


Distribution 


Coal wholesale establishments of all 
types numbered 1,235 in 1939, accord- 
ing to the Census of Business. Net 
sales were $939,764,000. 

The following table divides whole- 
salers by types of establishments: 

_ $(000 ) 


func- 
919 


Full service and limited 
tior wholesalers 
Manufacturers’ sales br ranches 
With stocks ‘ ‘* 6 6,461 
Without stocks : 5 16.199 
Agents and brokers 3 404,268 


§12,835 


A small number of coal wholesalers 
reporting to the Bureau of Census had 
a 1945 gain of 153 percent over 1939. 


There are approximately 30,000 re- 
tail coal dealers, according to Black 
Diamond. 


They are large users of motor trucks, 
conveyors, and special types of coal 
storage and handling equipment, em- 
ploying motor trucks for hauling fuel, 
lumber, ice and other products. 


The cost of handling coal in the 
yards is the retailer’s No. 1 problem 
today. As a result, mechanization is 


advancing rapidly. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1947.] 


PRODUCTION 


A. 8S. M. BE, Mechanical Catalog and Di- 
rectory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Chemical Engineering Cataloc. 
(See CHEMICAL Process INDUSTRIES. ) 


@ 


Coal Age, 330 West 42nd St.. New York 
18. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1911. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x1l1l\ Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
anes 5th Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 
hunts, 15 
Circulatio nm, 13.730; (gross), 14.006. Op- 
erating companies and executives, 2,165 
engineers, 506; supts. and foremen, 7,606 
other employes, 1,086; others, 2.367 
Rates per page—Less than 3 pages, 
$320; 3 pages, $306: 6 pages, $292; 12 
pages, $280; 24 pages, $268: 48 pages, “$2 50 
Standard yellow, orange, red, blue, green, 
$50; bleed, $50 
For additional 


pades 168-69 











data see insert between 


Coal Heat. 
(See Arr CONDITIONING.) 








Coal Mining, 209 Ninth St., Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. Published by Modern Mining Pub. 
Co. Est. 1899. Subscription, $1.25. Trim 
size, 8% x11. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 25th Agency 
discounts ] Circulation (Sworn), 
5AOO. Kates 
T % Page 4% Page 
l 3° $ 85.00 $ 55.00 
6 2: 70.00 40.00 
12 60.00 35.00 
Standard red, blue, green vellow, $30 


Year Book, 
D. C. Pub- 
Congress 


Coal Mine Modernization 
Munsey Bldg., Washington 4 
lished by American Mining 
Type page, 5x7 Published annually 
Forms close July 1 Agency discounts 
0-2. Rates—1 page, $120: % page, $60 
Keystone Conl Ruyers Manual, et a gy © 
Directory of Mines, 330 W "nd St 
New York 18. Published by Sethewer<2aiit 
Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1918. Subscrip- 
$1 Trim size Sxl Type page, 
Published annually Forms < 
15th. Agency discounts, none 
culation 4,978, among retail dealers 
Wholesalers and coal buyers for rail- 
roads, utilities and industrial Plants. ete 
Rates—1l page, $200: $150 each additional 
page; % page, $125; 10% discount for 3- 
year contract 
Standard red, $45: 
bleed -0* 
Fo additional data see 





lose 


Cir- 


additional $35; 


pages, 


page 1,1 





MacQuown’s Buying Guide of Mine Sup- 
plies and Equipment, 1201 Berger Blde., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by National 
Coal Publications. Type page, 8x10 
Published August 15 Forms close Au- 
gust 1 huonas discounts, 15-2 tates 

1 page, $150; 2 pages, $270: 3 or more 
pegee. $125 per page. Color, 25 bleed, 


MacQuewn's Coal Directory and ‘Buyer's 
Guide, 1201 Berger Bldg., Pittsburgch 
Published by National Coal Publications. 
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$25. Trim size 
Type page, 8x10. Published 
Forms close September 1 

Rates—1 page. 
page, $75. 


Est. 1920. 
9% x12% 
September 15 
Agency discounts, 15-2% 
$200; % page, $125; \& 
Color, 25% additional. 


onsen 

Mechanization, 496 Munsey Bldg.. Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. Published by Mechaniza- 
tion, Inc. Est. 1937. Coal Industry. Trim 

ze 4x11% Type page, 7x10 
Publishe Py 15th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation 13,624; (gross), 
Officers and general mers., 2,528 
supts., 1.230: mine supts., 773 
and electricians, 1,050; mech 
mechanics, 465: foremen and 
mining engineers, 1,016; others, 1 

Rates—Less than 3 pages, 
pages, $300: 6 pages $290; 12 
$275: 24 pages, $255 
Standard red, blue, 
$40 bleed, $40 


Subscription, 





15,600, 
general 
eners 
and 
508: 


- elec 
eners 
assts..4 
TOR 
$320 3 
pages, 
orange. 


green and 





Mechannual, 406 Munsey Bldg., Washing- 
ton 4, D. C. Published by Mechanization, 
Inc. Est. 1939. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 44%x7. Published 
December. Forms close Oct. 15th. Agency 
discounts 0-2 

Circulation 
officials chairmen 
vice-presidents, general 
general superintendents, 675: purchasing 
agents, 303: mining engineers, 610; oth- 
ers, 189. Rates—$200 page: 4 pages, $150; 
8 p $120: bleed, no charge; coior, $30 


(Sworn), 3.500, 
presidents, 1,207; 
managers, 496 


3anking 


ages 





The Mining Catalogs. 
METAL MINING.) 


i See 





Mining and Metallurgy. 
(See METAI MINING. ) 


@ 


Journal, 
— 2. 


1192 Ring 
Published by 
Congress Est 1915 
Trim size, &8%&x1l1l1% 
Published 10th. Forms 
discounts, 0-2 
13,181. Op- 
mers., gen 


Congress 
Bldg Washington 
Americar Mining 
Subscription, $3 
Type page, 7x10 
25th Agency 
Circulation 12.689; (gross), 
erating companies, 247: gen 
supts. and production mers., supts 
and asst. purchasing agents, 3,855; engi- 
neers, 2.232: foremen, 3,390; others, 3,385 
Rates 
Times 1P 
1 $185.00 $ 92.50 
6 155.00 87.50 
12 140.00 77.50 
Standard red, orange, green, 
$40; bleed, 10% 


Mining 


ciose 


asst 


% Page 
$ 46.25 
46.25 
43.75 


yellow, 


age 1% Page 


blue 





Sweet's Catalog File for the Mechanical 
Industries. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Western Canada Coal Review, 365 Ban- 
natyne Ave., Winnipeg, Man. Est. 1918. 
Published by Home Publishing Co. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 


CANADA 





lished 15th Forms close 10th Age 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 
1063. Rates 
Times 1 Page 1, P 

1 R000 $ 45 

6 70.00 40 
12 60.00 35 
Standard red, $20; other 
bleed, 10% 


Mar., 1947., 3,862; 


age 


RETAIL | 
American Coal ‘Journal, 

New York 18. Published 
Est. 1908. Subscription, 
9x12. Type page, 7% x10. 
Forms close lst. Agency 
Rates— 


Times 
1 


v. 42nd as 

A. J. Casey 
Trim s 

Published 15th. 
discounts, non 


% Page % Pa 
$ 50.00 $ 30.00 
49.00 25 
35.00 20 


1 Page 
$ 90.00 
6 75.00 
12 65.00 





Black Diamond, 431 S. Dearborn St., C} 
cago 5. Published by The Black Diam ond 
(“o Est 1885 Subscription $5 

size, 10%x13% Type page, 9x12. Pub- 
lished bi-weekly Saturday. Forms close 
Monday preceding Agency discou 


none. Circulation (Swern), 6,725. Rat: 


Times 1 Page 
1 $140.00 
13 125.00 
26 119.00 

red, $45; 


Standard bleed. 





Association Message, 147 N 
Published by Pennsy 
Merchants Assn Ine 
. Trim size 
Published 15th 

Agency discounts, 15-0 
915 Rates 
1 Page 

$ 50.00 


toal 
Reading, Pa 
Retail Coal 
1405 
Type 


} 
close 


Subscription, $3 
page, 7x94 
Sth 
culation, 


Times 
1 


% Page 
$ 26.00 





The, National Bldg 
Published by Northwe 
1904. Subscription $2 
Type pare 7x10 
lished 15th Forms close l0th 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,250. Rate 
Times 1 Page ll,» Page , 
$ 80.00 $ 50.00 
gO 00 15.00 
70.00 10.00 


(eal Dealer, 
neapolis 2 

Pub. Co. Est 
size SS x1l14, 





and Air-Conditioner. 
Published 
1927. Sub- 


Coal Herald-Stuoker 
141 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass. 
by The Coal Herald, Inc. Est. 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9xlz. Type page, 
7%x10% Published 5th. Forms close 
25th. — discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times % Page 

l $ 69.00 

6 : 67.50 50 
12 ( 65.00 35.00 
Color rate, $20: bleed rate, $15 


% ige 
$4 


— 





1214 Hyde Park Ave., Hyde 
Mass. Published by 
Tribune Publishing Co. Est. 1941. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 10%x14. Type 
page, 9x12. Published Wed. every other 
week Forn s cl Monday. Agen . 
counts, 0-2 Circulation (Swern), 
tates 


Times 
1 


Fuel Digest, 
Park 36 (Boston), 


ose 


5.200, 


% Page 
52.00 


1 Page 
$100.00 3 
7 94.00 48.00 
12 90.00 $6.00 
Standard red, green, or blue, $25 
Retail Coalman, 1508-9 Monadnock 
Chicago Published by Retail Co: 
Inc. Est. 1905. Subscription. $2 
size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10 
lished 15th. Forms close 5th 
discounts, 15-2 Rates 1 page 
page, $60; ™% page, $30 Standa 
$25: bleed, no charge 
Saward’s Annual, 15 Park Row 
York 7 Est 1918 Price, $5 Ty! 
#*.x6. Published annually Rates 
$100; page, $5 % page, $35. ¢ 





$55; 


Saward’s Journal, 15 Park Row 
York 7. Published by Estate of Fr: 
W. Saward Est. 1918 Subscript 
Trim size, 10%x13% Type pag 
11%. Published Saturday Forn 
10 days previous Agency i 
none Circulation (Swern), 
consecullve rtions 


1,01. 
iInse 
1 Page % Page 
$108.00 $ 60.00 
54.00 
ss 00 


Times 
? 
in 96.00 
» 90.00 


12 
Color, $45: bleed, $12. 
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Condensed Data on... 





DEFINITION 
ING CATALOGS, a consolidation of the former COAL 


MINING ATALO GS (Keystone) and the METAL and NON- 


MET ALLIC > MINING CATALOGS, are a completely inde xed col- 
nanufacturer’s catalogs covering the machiner 
supplies and services important to the 'M ini ng 


A NEW DISTRIBUTING PLAN 


The MINING 3 CAT! ALOG 1re comprised of five separately as- 
ed volumes, each designed to reach and serve industry 
with different pre juct interests. The following figures 
he number of each of the respective volumes which are 
tributed free of charge to the user groups identified 
1. Coal Mins Underground (U.S.A. & Export) 3,000 
2. Coal Mines—Strip (U.S.A. & Export 1,200 
3. Metal & Non-Metallic Mine 
Underground (U.S.A. & Export 4,000 
4, Metal & Non-Metallic Mine: 
pen Pit (U.S.A. & Export 600 
5. Metal & Non-Metallic Mines a 
Underground & Open Pit (Export) 1,500 
Engineers & Supply Houses 200 
TOTAL 10,500 
The McGraw-Hill plan for SPECIFIC MARKET DISTRIBUTION 
permits the product manufacturer to pre-file and distribute his 
catalog to any one of the: se basic groups—or combinations of 
grou As these markets are identified in terms of the type of 
mining operation as well as the material mined it is obvious that 


facturers of equipment or materials applicable only to 


C ning or preparat ion will pre-file their catalogs in the two 
volumes which are distributed to users in the coal field exclu- 
sive] 

2. Manufacturers of equipment or materials which have gen- 
eral utility for strip (or underground) mining as an operation 
wil »-file their catalogs in the volumes designed to serve men 
emy »d in these categories—regardless of the product mined. 


vangiore SCOPE IN DOLLAR VOLUME 

10 receive the MINING CATALOGS are the key execu- 
tive pons ‘ible for the pr rodt iction of over $3,500,000,000 of 
min ts annually in the United States, as well as approxi- 
mate 2,000, 000,000 in foreign countries. 
perations require a yearly purchase from American 
turers of well over half a billion dollars, roughly al- 
1oca is follows 
COAL MINING 





Ope ig, Machinery and 8 Parts..$107,100,000 
M lies (Rope, 


Mair ince and Save Sup 
. irill bits, we these ag etc 
AL the a FOR COAL 
} ING OPERATIONS 
META AND NON-METALLIC MINING 
pe 1 Machinery and Repair Parts $111,457,000 
Mair ince and Other Su ipplies (Wire, 
he hemicals, explosives, etc 167,373,000 
L PURCHAS ES FOR METAL AND 
.N-METALLIC OPERATIONS 
AL FOR ALL MINING ACTIVITY 


170,751,000 


$277,851,000 








$278,830,000 


$556,681,000 


o: ees 





THE MEN REACHED 
The | MINING CATALOGS ( are individually ad- 
i and distributed to Mine Owners, Managers, Mine 
Superintendents, Mine Electricians, and Engineers all over the 
world engaged in the mining and preparation of Coal in 
Anthracite Mines (Deep and Strip), Collieries, and Breaker 
Plants 
2. Bituminous Mines ( 
Plants, and Tipples. 


FEATURES OF THE MINING CATALOGS SERVICE 

THE CLASSIFIED PRODUCT DIRECTORY—A classified directory de- 
signed to cover all known manufacturers recognized as regular 
sources of supply for all phases of the Mining Industry, is in- 
cluded as a bound-in section of each volume of the MINING 
CATALOGS. 

Company names of manufacturers who have catalogs pre-filed 
in the MINING CATALOGS are listed in the directory in promi- 
nent bold-face type, with a reference to the pages on which 
their product information may be found 

USE OF LIST AND DIRECT MAIL SERVICE—The MINING CATALOGS 
service includes free use of the valuable list of users to whom 
the catalogs are distributed, as well as facilities for distributing 
supplementary material or data to special breakdown listings 
by direct mail 

The Direct Mail Service is available at cost, and is offered only 
to manufacturers who have catalogs pre-filed in the current 
edition. 

PROMOTION OF USAGE—Maoanufacturer’s product data filed in the 
MINING CATALOGS receives the benefit of a year round mer- 
chandising “push” by means of consistent advertising placed 
in COAL AGE and THE ENGINEERING and MINING JOURNAL, 
world-recognized publications to the Mining Industry 

This promotion is designed to develop active usage of the books, 
and consideration of the products covered. It reaches new men 
coming into buying authority and reminds present receivers 
to make the catalog available to all men in their group inter- 
ested in the selection of equipment 

COPY CONSULTATION—Services of the publishing staff of the 
MINING CATALOGS are available to all manufacturers and 
their agencies for counsel regarding the preparation of copy, 
design and layout, field product interests, etc. Preliminary cata- 
log layouts will be submitted at no extra cost when this service 
is requested. 

CLOSING DATES—Last forms close October 15; supplied. inserts 
acceptable to November 15 


McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE 
Division of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. © MEdallion 3-0700 


For Coal Mines) 


Deep and Strip), Collieries, Preparation 


Headquarters 
S. J. Alling General Manager 
R. W. Dovis Sales Mgr. F. Rice Distribution Mgr. 


E. E. Sommis Production Mgr. E. A. Crenshaw Sales Service Mgr. 


District Managers 
ATLANTA 3 R. C. Maultsby NEW YORK 18 R. M. Sanders 
1311 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg. 330 West 42nd St. 
BOSTON 16 R. W. French PHILADELPHIA 3 A. M,. Carroll 
1427 Statler Bldg. Architects Bldg., 17th & Sansom St, 
C. J. Seibert PITTSBURGH . 
CHICAGO 11 i T. Langham . eee Oliver _—" — 
520 North Michigan Ave. 
CLEVELAND 15 H. C. Morgan 
1510 Hanna Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES 14 R. N. Phelar 
621 South Hope St. 


ST. LOUIS 8 C. J. Seibert 
Continental Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 J. W. Otterson 
68 Post Si. 
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— THE FACTS: 
Our story 1s sim- 


ee ° ° 10% of America’s manufactured products come trom the Central 
plicity itself — backed by West—the nation’s greatest industrial area. 4 
89% of the dollar volume of all manufactured goods produced in \ 


ne 
$50,000 


entral West is concentrated in plants « ipitalized at 


facts. Just this: the | \ 
bara ) eT \ 
\ 


The Chicago Journal of Com 84% of Chicago Journal of Commerce circulation among manutac 
. turers is in medium and large plants rated at $50,000 capital and 

merce is read by—preferred 6) ovet 
68% inagement executives surveyed in this area’s major 


the men rganizations read the Chicago Journal of Comm« 


ss news. 


utacturing « 
busine 


key 


who control industrial purchas 


management 
regularly tor 
s prefer the Chicago Journal of Commerce overt 


own publications read for business intor 


’ tol othe nationally kn 
ing power in the nation’s great " , ;, 


est industrial area—the Central 





WHO AND WHERE 
ARE THESE READERS? 


West. This daily business news 






























paper is your one best medium 


2500 cities and towns 


Pittsburgh, Memp! 


SO%Ve at management executives in 


in reaching a rich management tremendous industrial area bounded by 


market unequalled in the United 


States. The facts speak for WHAT ARE THEIR POSITIONS? 





themselves. 33% are presidents, vice-presidents, partners, sole owners or board 
hairm 
5% are general gers, sales managers, division managers, tr« 
rers a ecretari 
14 al ( is gy agents and department heads 
5 ire the sitions 
4 Mi . ~ rm ~ , , KP? 
WHERE DO THEY WORK? 
47.6% are in industry. 
> 20.5% are in resource and service industries 
‘ 28.4% are in general business 
The greatest ‘ 1.1% are in government . ; 
journalistic force in .' 24% are in miscellaneous professions and occupations P 






Central Western business 
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Commerce and Distribution 


The Bureau of the Census estimated 


population of the United States at 
142,656,000 on Jan. 1, 1947. This was 
the highest in the country’s history. 
The Department of Commerce esti- 
mated 1946 retail sales at $96,671 mil- 
lion, also a new peak. It compared with 


$42.041,790,000 in 1939, the last census 
year, and with about $48 billion in 1929. 
" The housing shortage, already acute, 
was complicated by creation of more 
than a million new families by mar- 
riage. The number of marriage licenses 
issued in cities of 100,000 alone in 1946 
was 769,000. 

During the year 3,260,000 
were born, while 1,400,000 
joined the silent majority. 

The Bureau of the Census estimated 
the civilian, labor force in May, 1$47, 
at 60,290,000, of whom 58,330,000 were 
employed and 1,960,000 unemployed. 
About 500,000 of the latter were war 

In July, the Bureau reported 
llion persons gainfully employed. 
The Social Security Administration re- 
ported 1,170,200 unemployment insur- 
ance claims on file on June 21, 1947. 

The Department of Labor 
that prices in March, 1947, 


-_) 


infants 
persons 


veterans. 


60 7 


reported 
were 56 per 


cent above the 1939 level for products 
living. The 
food costs 


entering into the cost of 
greatest was in 
which had risen 89 per cent. 

Dun & Bradstreet reported business 
failures up sharply during the first half 
of 1947. Over four times as many busi- 
nesses failed in May, 1947, as in the 
same 1946 month. Failures, however, 
were only one-third as numerous as in 
1938. 

lhe Burezu of the Census summar- 
ized its 1939 findings as follows: 184,- 
244 manufacturing establishments, 
$56,828,807,000; 200,573 wholesale es- 
tablishments, $55,265,640,000; 1,770,355 
retail establishments, $42,041,780,000; 
545,966 service establishments, $3,410,- 
202,000; 44,917 amusement places, 
$998,079,000. 

These huge sums represented the in- 
‘omes and expenditures of the 131,669,- 
275 persons making up the population 
f the United States April 1, 1940. 

The number of persons 14 years or 
over on April 1, 1940, was 101,102,924. 
Their status was given as follows: 


increase 


the labor force 52,789,499 
imploye eee $4.045,137 
On pub.le emergency work 2,029,606 
Seeking work o¢ : : 5,093,810 





Not in the labor force 18,313,425 
Engaged in own homes. . 28,931,869 
in chool _ : . - 1,013,342 

nable to work », 268,727 
in institutions ... ; , 1,176,993 
Other , 3,922,494 


Division of 1940 population by major 
vroups: Urban, 74,423,702, including 
330,706 classified as urban farm; rural 
farm, 30,216,188; rural non-farm, 27,- 
029,385. 

The population gain over 1930 was 
7.2 per cent, or less than half of that 
reported in any previous census. The 
population, the Bureau of the Census 
explained, is failing to maintain its 
numbers by 4 per cent per generation. 
The war gave great impetus to mar- 
riages and births, however. 


Size of Families 


From the marketing viewpoint, chief 
interest in population figures centered 
in the reduction in the average number 
of persons per family from 4.1 in 1930 
to 3.8 in 1940. The result was to in- 
crease the number of families from 29,- 
904,663 to 34,855,552, a gain of 16.6 
per cent. While this was considerably 
below the 23 per cent increase recorded 
in 1930, it was far greater than the 





HOW 1946 SALES OF SELECTED OUTLETS VARIED FROM 1939 PATTERN 
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shows 1946 sales as estimated by Department of Commerce: white bar. 1946 sales as they would have been had 
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Dll 
percentage of increase in population. No Percent Times 1 Page % Page % Pare 
ae Under 5 years...... 9,221,184 8.6 1 $125.00 $ 68.75 $ 48 
Urban families are composed of an ; to 9 Years 9,307,367 8.7 6 106.40 58.35 40 

average of 3.6 persons, a more generous !' to 14 vears 10,298,944 38 12 93 50 115 36 
. . = Oo ’ vears 10,799,262 
reproduction scale in the rural districts %% to 24 years 10,130,640 9.5 a 
resulting in an average of 4.0. For cen- to 29 years 9,479,994 8.9 Credit Executive, 354 Fourth Ave., Now 
sus ses k econ ar 0 to 34 years 8,497,387 8.0 York 10. Published by New York Credit 
sus purposes, urban places are defined, to 39 year 468,265 = 7.0 Men’s Ass’n. Est. 1907. Subscription, $3 
with few exceptions, as incorporated ‘*? to 44 years 6,673,013 9.9 Type page, 4%x6%. Published 15th 
slaces hav ry 2500 ‘ bi 15 to 49 years. 6,028,851 5.4 Forms close Ist Agency discounts, 1 
places having <,0 or more inhabi- )} to 54 years 0,114,739 4.8 Circulation, 4,264. Rates 
tants, the remainder of the population oe Aen in EY ett 31 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
being classified as rural. 65 to 69 vears 2.686,518 2.5 l $ 75.00 $ 37.50 $ 19 
) to 74 years 1,798,386 1.7 6 50.00 25.00 12.50 
. 75 and ov 1,835,269 1.7 —— —— se 
Color of Population 106.795.732 100.0 Credit & Financial Management, 1 Fark 
’ , - . N , 


xr roo 


whites numbered 106,795,732, 
cent. Of the native white 
53,437,533 was male, and 


Native 
or 81.1 per 
population, 
93,358,199 female. 

Foreign-born white population num- 
bered 11,419,138, or 8.7 per cent of the 
total, there being 6,011,015 males and 
5,408,123 females. Negro population 


was 12,865,518, or 9.8 per cent of the 
total. It was made up of 6,269,038 
males and 6,596,480 females. Other 


races numbered 588,887, or 0.4 per cent 


of the total, with 344,066 males and 
244,881 females. 
The native white population was 


divided as follows by ages: 





Of the 11,419,138 foreign-born white 
persons in the United States in 1940, 
Italy was the birthplace of the largest 
percentage, 14.2. Germany was claimed 


by 10.8 per cent; Russia, 9.1; Poland, 
8.7; Canada, 6.7; England, 5.4; Irish 
Free State, 5.0. The remainder came 


from a score of other countries. 


Associations 
American Retail Federation, 1627 K 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Chamber of Commerce of U. S., 
H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
National Assn. of Credit Men, 1 
Park Ave., New York. 
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Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1947.] 


Hoston Business, 80 Federal St.. Boston 


Published by Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. Est. 1929. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11% Type page. 64x10. Pub- 
lished list Forms close 15th Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Rates 
Times 1 — % Pages 1 Page 
1 $1°5.06 $ RR ON S$ 44.00 
118-75 83.60 $1.80 
1 112.50 79.20 39.60 
@® 
Y 
Husiness Week. 330 W. 42nd St.. New 
York 18. Published by McGraw Hill Pub. 
Co. Est. 1929 Subscription, $5 Trim 
size, § 5/16x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Saturday Forms close 16 days 
preceding Agency discounts 15-2 
N.LA.A,. statement on request. Circula- 
tion, Dex 1946, 157.530; (gross), 163,606, 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $1.575 $1,100 75 
13 1,495 1,045 550 
26 1,455 1,020 535 
§2 1,380 965 505 
Run of Publication Color Rates— 
- 13 26 §2 
1 page $1,85 $1,770 $1,730 $1,655 
*% pag 1.375 1,320 1,295 1,240 
Bleed pages, 15%. 


Chain Store Age (Administration Edition 


Combination), 185 Madison Ave. New 
York 16. Published by Lebhar-Friedman 
Pubs Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, &8\%x11% Type page 7x10 
Published 26th preceding. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation 21.457: (gross) 23,045. 
(hain store headquarters and executives 
+626; chain store mers. and assist. mers 
1.64% one-store Variety operators and 
buver 181 others, 4.945 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Pare 14, Page 
1 $510.00 $390.00 £205.00 
6 $65.00 340.00 180.00 
12 ood 10.00 160.00 
Standard red, $100 


Chicago Journal of Commerce & La Salle 
Street Journal, Chicago 90. Est. 1920. Per 


copy, 10c. Type page, 16%x21%. Pub- 
lished every business morning. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, March, 1947, 
2.920. Rates per line—1 line, 50c; 1,000 
lines, 45c: 5,000 lines, 35ec. 13 times, 45e: 
26 times, 40c; 52 times, 35c; 104 times, 
33c; 156 times, 31c 

For additional data see page 172 


Group, 21 local or 
represented by 
Main St.. E., 


Buffalo Busi- 
Colorado Business 
The Detroiter, Fort 
Worth, Houston, Kansas Citian, Lebanon 
City and County, Louisville Board of 
Trade Journal, Greater Pittsburgh, Port- 
land Commerce, Queensborough, St. 
Louis Commerce, Shreveport Magazine, 
The Springfielder Tulsa Magazine, 
Wichita Magazine, Le Bulletin (Mont- 
real) and Realisons (Quebec). 

Type page, 7x10. Published monthly 
Forms close 15th 2nd prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 100,000. Rates 


Page 





Commerce 
business pz apers 
Advertising Co., 43 
ter 4, N. ¥ 

List includes 
ness, Clevelander, 
Dallas Magazine, 


sectional 
Sheffield 


toches- 


Baltimore, 


% Page 3 
.471.82 $824.66 
344.02 7 
226.32 6 


Times 1 3 
$2,015.00 $1 

6 1,840.75 1, 
1, 


12 1,688.50 


Commerce Magazine, 1 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago 2. Published by Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. Est. 1904. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 








counts, 15-2 Circulation, Dec., 1946 

10,925; (gross), 13,127. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $125.00 $ 95.00 
6 165.00 112.50 87.50 
12 150.00 100.00 $0.00 

Commenwealth. The, 111 N. Fifth St., 


Richmond 19, Va. Published by Virginia 


State Chamber of Commerce. Est. 1934. 
Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x1ll%. 
type page, 74x10. Published Ist. Forms 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


(Sworn), 7,035. Rates 


close 15th 
culation, 





Ave., New York, 16, 
National Association 


898. Subscription. $3. Trim 


. Published by 
of Credit Men. Est 
Size, ‘4x 
Published 15th 


1, Page 
$15¢ 


120.00 
100.00 


11%. Type page, 7x10 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts 
Circulation, (Sworn), 29,182. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $350.00 $260.00 

6 275.00 200.00 

12 250.00 175.00 
Standard red, $60 





Credit World, 218 Shell Bldg., St. Louis 3, 


Mo. Published by Nat'l Retail Credit 
Ass'n. Est. 1912. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 8%x1l%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 18th. Agency 
dise ounts, 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 
20,7 722. tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $155.00 $ 87.50 $ 50.00 
6 140.00 78.75 45.00 
12 125.00 70.00 40.00 


@ 


Forbes Magazine of Business, 
Ave., New York 11 Published 








Forbes & Sons Pub. Co., Ine 
Subscription, $4. Trim _ size, 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
Forms close two weeks 
Agency discounts, 15-2. N.LA 
ment on request. Circulation, 
93,890; (gross), 116,326. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
$950.00 $640.00 
12 855.00 576.00 
Color, $150. 





Fortune, Empire State Blidg., 


scription, $10. Trim size, 
page. 8%&x11. 


New 


York 
1. Published by Time, Inc. Est. 1930. Sub- 


10%x13. Type 
Published 25th preceding. 


Forms close 18th second preceding mo 





Circulation, 


Agency discounts, 15-2 i 
Dec., 1946, 234.9087; (gress) 239,716. 
tates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $2,750.00 $1,430.00 $740.00 
8 2,612.50 1,358.50 703.00 
12 2,475.00 1,287.50 666.00 
l-color rate— 
Times 1 Page le Pa 
$3,575 00 $1,855.00 
6 3,396.25 1,762 
12 3,217.50 1,669 
New 


Greggs Writer, 


70 Madison Ave 


York 16. Est. 1898. Subscription, isa 
Trim size, 5%x8% Type page, 25x4 
picas. Published ist except July and Aug. 

scent 


Forms close 2 months preceding. 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
99,758. Rates—1 page, $250; 
$125; % page, 262.50. 





(Sworn), 
lL, 


page 


> 


Harvard Business Review, Soldiers Fie! 
Boston 63, Mass. Est. 1922. Subs« tion 
$5. Type page, »x8 Publis! oe 
monthly, Jan weenie close ret 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir 
(Sworn), 15,623. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Pag 
1 $250.00 $130 
6 200.00 110. 
Journal of the American Statistics! E.- 
sociation, 1603 K St., N. W., Wa te 
6, D. C. Published by ‘American St: stical 
Ass'n. Est. 1888. Subscription, — 
size, 6%x8. Type page, 4%4x7. P! —~ 
quarterly, Mar. Forms close es 
ceding month. Agency discoun' -2. 
Circulation, (Swern), 5,695. Rate 
Times I Page % Pa 
1 $50.00 $30.0 
4 45.00 27. 
95 1947 
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COMMERCE AND DISTRIBUTION 





@ 


Kiwanis Magazine, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago 11. Published by Kiwanis Inter- 
national. Est. 1917. Subscription, $1.59 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 25th preceding. Forms close 
ist \gency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
D 1946, 162,190; (gross), 166,859. 
Ra = 
Tir 1 Page *% Page % Page 
$625.00 $440.00 $240.00 


562.50 216.00 


396.00 





Merchandise Mart Buyers Guide, Mer- 
} se Mart, Chicago 54 Published 
by ivers Guide Pubs. Estb. 1937. Con- 

d Type page, 34x54 Published 
Jar ind July 1. Forms close 20th 2nd 


pre ling month. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Cir ition, 12,039. Rates l page, $85: 


we, $47.50; 4 page, $30 
New York 


Mill Supplies, 330 W. 42nd St., 
18. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. 


Est. 1911. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
84xll%. Type page, 7x10. A thirteenth 
issue, the Mid-December Buver’s Refer- 


Number, is a directory in the regu- 
lar magazine format Published Ist 
of each month Forms 
Oth N.LA.A statement on 
Agency discounts, 15-2 


close on 


request 


Circulation 1C.S21; (gross) 12,078. 
I rial eistributors ind emploves 
8 1; manufacturers’ agents and sales- 
mer 122; mfrs., 839: others, 226 
I 1 page, $285; 2 pages, $270; 4 

$255; 6 pages, $245; 8 pages, $240 
ges, $225; 18 pages, $210; 24 pages, 

2. 
Standard colors, vellow orange, green 
ed, blue, $50; bleed, $37.51 

Fe additional data see insert between 


Modern Industry. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





The Monitor, 361 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 
«. Official organ of Associated Indus- 





tries of New York State, Inc. Est. 191 
Subscription, $1. Type pages, 7x9 2/7. 
Published 20th. Forms close 10th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 67.50 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 
6 60.75 49.50 31.50 
12 50.50 41.25 26.25 
Nation’s Business, 1615 H St.. N. W 


Washington 6, D. C. Published by U. S- 
Chamber of Commerce. Est. 1912. Sub. 
et $15 for 3 yrs. Trim size, 8%x 
30th + ‘ype page, 7x10 3/16. Published 
eth month preceding. Forms close 12th 


Agen discounts, 15-2. N.LA.A state- 
nent r request Circulat air . 
me ion, Dee 1946 
530,480 ; (gross), 537.086. Rates—Full 
$1 on ’ — 35 pees. $2,000; % page, 
any ‘scount for total space used in 
2h rg elve-months’ period, 24 pages, 
“2/0, © Pages, 744%; 4 pages, 5% 

Cae Jo. 





New York Certified P 
: ublic Accountant, 
The, E. 41st St.,. New York. Published 





aT New York State Society of Certi- 
a ule Accountants. Est. 1924, Sub- 
wort et $3.50. Type page, 5%%x8. Pub- 
ished th, Forms close 25th. haones 
13.200 as ee Circulation, (Sworn), 
Ti s 

mes 1 Page % Page % Page 
- $ 90.00 $ 81.00 $ 72.00 
48.00 43.00 38.00 
l2 30.00 27.00 24.00 
\ 

~ York Journal of Commerce, 63 Park 
page Ww _York 15 ; Est. 1827. Type 
Sund, ‘X21. Published daily, except 
eulat: Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
oper March, 1947, 35.768 Rates 
a -,900 lines, 42c; 5,000 lines, 36c. 
: cima 
cee a, Grand at Robinson. Oklahoma 
Chains a. Published by Oklahoma City 
script! of Commerce. Est. 1916. Sub- 
lished i, $3. Type page, 7%x10%. Pub- 
one ursday. Forms close Monday. 
4,800, discounts, 15-0. Circulation 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 18.50 
6 55.00 32.50 17.00 
2 50.00 30.00 16.00 
Philadelphia, Chamber of Commerce 


Blidge., Philadelphia. Published by Muni- 
cipal Publications, Inc. Est. 1918. Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Type page, 81x11. Pub- 





lished 20th prec. Forms close 18th. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $325.00 $175.00 $ 90.00 
6 275.00 150.00 80.00 
12 250.00 140.00 75.00 

Retail Clerk’s International Advocate, 

P. O. Box 248, Lafayette, Ind. Published 


by The Retail Clerks International Pro- 
tective Assoc. Est. 1890. Subscription, 
$2. Type page, 6%,x9%. Published Ist 
Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 


15-0 Circulation, (Sworn), 152,000, 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $350.00 $200.00 $120.00 
6 325.00 175.00 100.00 
12 300.00 150.00 75.00 





@® 


The Rotarian, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chi- 


cago 1. Published by Rotary Interna- 
tional. Est. 1911. Business and profes- 
sional Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 
84%4x11%. Type page, 7 1/16x10%. Pub- 


lished 25th preceding. Forms close 25th 
of 2nd month preceding. Agencv dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec., 1946, 233,- 
815: (gross), 245,379. Rates 


Times 1 Page ly, Page , Page 
s90n.an $475.00 $230.00 

& gsa.a0 450.00 815.00 
12 gn0.00 495.00 200.00 


$1,300; bleed, 10% 


® 


Scientific American, 24 West 40th St.. 
New York 18. Published by Munn & Co. 


Four-color page 











Inc. Est. 1845. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 75¢x11. Type page, 7x10 3/16. 
Published 20th preceding month. Forms 
close 20th 2nd preceding month. Agencv 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec., 1946, 
40.370; (gross), 41,298. Rates 
Times 1 Page 2 Page \% Page 
1 $325.00 $220.00 $115.00 
6 303.50 205.70 107.00 
12 282.00 191.40 100.00 
Texas Industry, P.0 ox 1194, Houston. 
Published by Texas Mfrs Assn. Est 


1935. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
11%. Type page. 7x10. Published 
Forms close Ist. Agwenev discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, (Swern), 3,274. Rates 
Times 1 as 


Page 4 Page 





1 $126.00 < $ 45.00 
6 112.590 67.50 40.00 
12 100.00 60,00 35.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, 10%. 





The Tulsa Spirit, 201 Tulsa Bldg., Tulsa 
3. Okla. Published by Tulsa Chamber of 
Commerce. Est. 1915. Subscription. $1. 
Type page, 714x9%4. Published Thursday. 
Forms close Tuesday. Agency discounts. 


15-0. Circulation, (Swern), 3,958. Rates 
Times 1 Inch 2 Inches 4 Inches 
13 $ 3.00 $ 5.50 $ 10.50 
26 2.75 5.00 10.00 
§2 2.50 4.25 9.00 


@ 


The United States News, 24th and N Sts., 
N. W., Washington 7, D. C. Published by 
U. S. News Pub. Corp. Est. 1933. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 8 5/16x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Friday. Forms 
close 3 weeks preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec., 1946, 255,- 
698; (gross), 268,495. Rates 





Times 1 Page 2 Col. 1 Col. 
1 $2,237.50 $1,600.00 $850.00 

3 2,215.00 1,570.00 805.00 
26 2,100.00 1,500.00 770.00 
52 2,010.00 1,420.00 730.00 





@® 


The Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad 8St., 
New York 4. Published by Dow, Jones & 


Co.. Inc. Est. 1889. Subscription, $18. 
Type page, 165/16x211/7. Published 
daily. Forms close 6:30 p. m., 8:30 p. m. 


and 10:30 p. m. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
N.LA.A. statement supplied. Circulation, 
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Mar., 1947, Eastern edition, 83,086; Paci- 
fic Coast edition, 13,671. Page rates 








Times Eastern Pr. & National 
13 $16,161 $ 6,464 $21,471 
26 31,399 11,544 40,634 
52 60,952 21,240 78,499 
Minimum space 14 lines. 

CANADA 
Les Affaires, 4 St. James St., Quehe 


Published in French by Louis A. Belisle. 
Est. 1928. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
5%x7. Type page, 4%x6%. Publishec 
20th preceding. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,400. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Foge 
1 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 $ 8.75 
6 21.25 12.76 7.60 
12 18.75 11.25 6.50 





(CAB ay 

Business Management, 8 Colborne St., To- 
ronto 1. Ont., Canada. Published by Jar- 
dine & Young, Ltd. Est. 1933. Trim size, 
8%4,x11% Type page, 7x10 Published 
20th. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation, Dec., 1946, 4,734; 
(gross), 4,927. Rates 


1% Page % Page 


Times 1 Page » 
$100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 90.00 54.00 31.50 
9 80.00 48.00 28.00 


Color. $30: bleed, 20%. 





Kusiness Year Book (Annual), 481 Uni- 


versity Ave.. Toronto 2, Can. Published 
by Maclean-Hunter Pub, Co., Ltd. Est. 
1924. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 75/16x10. Next issue, June, 


1948. Forms close March 26, 1948. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,031. Rates 
-1 page, $100; 2 pages, $95; % page, $55; 
144 page, $30. 

Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 


Byers B. C. & Western Trade Directory, 
56 Adelaide St., E., Toronto. Published 
by Byers Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Trim size 





814x12. Type page, 74x10. Published an- 
nually. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion. 1947 edition, 5,428; (gross), 5,728. 
R 1 page, $80; % page, $50; %4 page, 


ates 
>” 
$32 





® dy 


Canadian Business, 530 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Montreal, Que. Published by The 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce. Est. 
1930. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms ciose 5th. Agency discounts. 15-2. 
Circulation, Dec., 1946, 20,167; (gross), 
20,806. Companies, 2,166; officers and di- 
rectors, 11,324; others, 6,677 tates—4 
pages, $237.50; 12 pages, $225; 24 pages, 


$218.75. 


Toronto Board of Trade Journal, 37 King 
St.. E., Toronto, Ont. Published by 
Toronto Board of Trade Est., 1910 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist Forms close 15th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,664; gross, 

4.809. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page \. Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 62.00 $ 35.00 
" 73.00 53.00 2.00 
12 60.00 48.00 25.00 

Standard red, $25; bleed, 10% 





@ EN 


Western Business and Industry, 1040 W. 
Pender St., Vancouver, B. C. Published by 
Financial News Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Sub- 


seription, $3. Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published monthly. Forms 
close 20th preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 3,337; (gross), 4,004, 
tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 30.00 
6 85.00 50.00 27.50 
12 75.00 42.50 25.00 


Standard red and green, $25; bleed, 10%. 
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COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES 








Hit every < 
Telephone 
Company in 
the U.S. with 

very shot! 


Fortnightly 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Controlled Circulation 12,070 
Published monthly on the Ist 





Editorial— 


The same capable edi 
torial staff that has at 
tracted more managers, 
engineers and operating 
men as PAID subscrib 
ers to TELEPHONE 
ENGINEER & MAN 
AGEMENT than any 
other telephone’ trade 
journal, functions in a 
similar able manner for 
FORTNIGHTLY 
TELEPHONE 
ENGINEER 





>. 
Readership— 

Reaches 5,000 MORE companies than any other tele- 
phone trade journal. Has a multiple circulation among 
managers, engineers and operating men of larger telephone 
companies. In addition to reaching every Independent tele- 
phone company in the United States, it is sent to the com- 
munication departments of 809 railroads, 697 oil, refinery 
and pipe line companies, 1,206 Bell companies and many 
industrials 


Addressograph — Mailing Assistance Available for Advertisers 


RADI 


= 


20,000 Telephone Exchanges 
PRESENT an Attractive Market 
for hundreds of items 


MARKET— 


There are over 6000 Independently owned telephone companies operating 
more than 12,000 exchanges in addition to 7501 central offices operated by 
the Bell system in the United States. From answers to continuous surveys con- 
ducted by Telephone Engineer’s Research Department it develops that 91% the 
companies are enrolled upon or are planning on rehabilitation, converting to dia] 
equipment, adding equipment and/or rebuilding their entire systems. Manufacturers 
are far behind in meeting requirements and it is estimated that such a condition 
will exist two or three years longer at least. 80° of the companies answering the 
last questionnaire reported shortage of materials as their most urgent difficulty in 
carrying out or completing planned improvements. 

TELEPHONE ENGINEER Publications continue to present all that is new 
in radio of interest to telephone men. Following up the “RADIO COURSE 
FOR TELEPHONE MEN,” which was taken advantage of by more than 2100 
readers of TELEPHONE ENGINEER Publications, another such course embodying 
the latest equipment developments, regulations, etc., is planned for the near future 
The immediate and increasing need for mobile radio telephones, standby emergency 
radio equipment, and radio plus land line service for serving rural or remote areas 
present a tremendous market for radio and radio parts manufacturers. 


This entire market can be economically developed through 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER Publications 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
and Wanagement 


Since 1909 Paid Circulation 
Publishecd Monthly on the [5th 


Editorial— 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER & MANAGEMENT 


is edited to interest and aid the managers, 
engineers and maintenance men... who specify 
or buy practically everything used in the tele- 
phone industry. Editorial staff is comprised of 
men who have spent their entire business life in 
the telephone field. Features special articles on 
management, plant opeation, construction and 
maintenance written by leaders in the industry 
In addition to exclusive articles on management 
and plant problems, timely editorials, question 
and answer columns, handbook tables ... plus. . special Free training courses, 
spot news and exclusive Washington coverage round out an ideal telephone trade 
magazine. Each issue contains double the number of editorial and advertising pages 
carried by its competitor in the paid circulation field. 


Readership— 

The proof of the reader appeal is reflected in the PAID subscription response 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER and MANAGEMENT with a total circulation of 8977 
enjoys more paid subscribers than any other telephone trade magazine. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


and Management 


\ s i a s ~ 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER & MANAGEMENT 
NEWSLETTER . 
is published twice monthly 


—on alternate weekends between Fortnightly Telephone Engineer on the Ra 
Telephone Engineer and Management on the 15th. Limited to 8 pages and cl 


7 MKCEMENT 














of the latest news of the telephone industry presented in a brief and concise form 


} 


ass 





Goes to press on Wednesday and is mailed on Thursday by air and/or first 
mail to the management of every telephone company in the U. S. and to all manu 
facturers serving the industry. Advertising spotted on 4 pages only. Limit 
third page to any one advertiser. Write for sample copy and additional inf 
about the NEWSLETTER. It brings RESULTS ... and FAST 





Telephone 


serve to the telephone industry. Published annually 


Americas 








‘‘BLUE BOOK AND BUYERS’ 
The only AUTHENTIC and COMPLETE CROSS-INDEXED DIRECTORY of Manufacturers and Suppliers plus the PRODUCTS they 
includes every telephone company in the United States having 100 or more telephones plus a multiple circulation among the larger 


panies. Foreign circulation includes telephone companies in most countries including every telephone company in the Central 
Listings in the BUYERS’ GUIDE section FREE. Write for particulars. 


GUIDE’’ 


issue will go to press March 1 and will be mailed on March 15. Circula 


and South 











—"a? TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER ano  [fanagemen! 


T H FE }Seh sm . E A i=] MA re 


i ‘ 


ss 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


PHONE ROGERS PARK 3040 —7720 SHERIDAN ROAD, CHICAGO 26, 





West Coast Representatives—BRAND & BRAND—1502 West 6th St., Los Angeles, 1052 W. 6th St., San Francisco, Co 
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Communications Services 





(See also Electronics and Radionics; Radios, Phonographs and Musical Instruments) 





Communications equipment requires 
an unusual assortment of material 
ranging from wood filings to giant 
steel structures. Chemists, engineers, 
metallurgists and physicists play an 
important role in the development of 
this industry. Numerous industries 
are also contributing to the design, 
development, and production of com- 
plete pieces of equipment and hundreds 
of accessories. Some of these indus- 
tries are plastics, furniture, ceramics, 
glass, metal, chemical, building, min- 
ing. ete. 

The War Production Board reported 
1944 production of communication and 
electronic equipment to be $3,739 mil- 
lion. 


As of March 1, 1947, the United 
States had 57 commercial television 
stations and 63 commercial F-M sta- 


tions in operation. Licenses had been 
granted for several hundred more. 

Television transmitters and _ acces- 
cost from $100,000 to $300,000, 
lepending on power and size of the in- 
stal.ation. 

Some of the widely heralded uses for 
radio have failed to materialize, while 
unexpected advances have been made 
instances. Railroads, while 
still experimenting with radio, believe 
that it has definite limitations in that 


sories 


other 


] 

ld 

In aviation and the marine field, 
radio has become a fixture. The taxi- 
cab field has adopted radio for dis- 
patching in a few cities, while truck- 
ing companies also are finding it use- 
ful 

Two-way radio-telephone communica- 
tion being adopted in a number of 
ities. To call from a moving automo- 
bile, the driver lifts the receiver, signals 
the telephone company’s mobile service 
operator, and gives her the number he 
wishes to call and the number assign- 
ed to his vehicle. His voice travels by 
radio to the nearest receiver pickup 


point, of which there are half a dozen 


in t average city providing such 
ser From there on his words are 
transmitted by telephone wire. A per- 
son wishing to call a car reverses the 
procedure, asking for long distance, 


next the mobile service operator, giv- 


ing the number of the car. A bell rings, 
a lis flashes and the car driver 
answe 

A v F-M handie-talkie transmit- 
ter-recciver that weighs only 7 pounds 
but } a range of seven miles, has 


also ben developed. Some fire depart- 


ment lave tested the units, while 
utilit are planning to use them for 
troubl. shooting and for communica- 


tion b ‘ween highline crews. 


Firenen ean dispatch orders to 
pump 100 yards or more away. 
Policer.en can use the new device to 
fontro! crowds, summon assistance or 
direct traffic. Construction foremen 


INDU 


could utilize it to talk to men high at 
work. 

The new unit is designed to function 
on the F-M circuits in the 25-44 mega- 
cyle band. Cost is around $200 per 
unit and quantity production was ex- 
pected late in 1947. 

The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany has developed a new system 
which ultimately will revolutionize the 
ancient science of telegraphy. A new 
radio beam telegraph network will re- 
place pole lines eventually. 

The first installation in Philadelphia 
has been called the “push button” 
method. It permits clerks to relay mes- 
sages to any destination merely by 
pushing the proper button. 

With the new system, each message 
will be typed only once, at the point 
of crigin. For example, a message 
from Wilmington, Del., addressed to 
San Francisco, will be teletyped in 
Wilmington and received in Philadel- 
phia simultaneously on a_ telegraph 
device called a_ printer perforator, 
which prints the message, and at the 
same time and on the same type, 
vuunches combinations of holes which 
activate the teletype. A clerk will read 
the destination as the message begins 
to come in and will push the button 
marked “San Francisco.” Pressing the 
button will cause the perforated tape 
to run thru an automatic transmitter. 





Total telephones ..... ° 
Number of operating companies 
Number of central offices.......... 
Investment of telephone plant....... 
Gross revenues ee 

Number of employees....... 


*As of June 30, 1947. 


ice, high wind, and falling trees to the 
old telegraph poles and lines are elimi- 
nated. It also will provide a vast in- 
crease in the number of messages that 
“an be handled as it is possible to send 
more than 2,000 telegrams in both 
directions simultaneously over a beam 
system. 


Telephones 


According to Telephony’s Directory 
of the Telephone Industry for 1947, 
there are two operating groups in the 


telephone industry in the United 
States. One group consists of 6,328 
independent telephone companies 


which serve over 12,000 exchanges. The 
other is the Bell System, which is 
composed of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and 21 as- 
sociated Bell companies which operate 
more than 7,000 exchanges. The Direc- 
tory also shows that there are 19 inde- 
pendent companies operating in pos- 
sessions of the United States and 741 
operating in Canada. 

The Bell System operates mainly in 
the metropolitan areas whereas, in 
general, the independent telephone 
companies serve the smaller communi- 


ties. The following approximate sta- 
tistical information will indicate the 
size of the independent telephone in- 


dustry in with the Bell 


System: 


comparison 


sell Owned Independent 


26,860,000* 6,000,000* 

- we 21 6,328*%¢ 
itndkeoketans 7,501 12,000 
Kewewss $6,300,000,000 £760,000,000 


BBL ating B48 $2'093,000.000 $212,000,000 
‘ — 617,000 85,000 


**In addition there are more than 60,000 connecting rural lines, mostly owned mutually 


by groups of farmers. 








In San Francisco, the signals will print 
the message, ready for delivery. 

The new center occupies the entire 
second floor of the Western Union 
building, covering about 16,000 feet of 
floor space in a vast sound-proofed, 
air-conditioned room, with pale yellow, 
glareless “suntone” walls. Microphones 
at each station provide instantaneous 
communication in a monitor system to 
handle any emergency. More than 
2,000 miles of wire conductors with 
more than a million terminating wires 
are employed. 

A radio beam system has been in 
experimental operation between Phila- 
delphia and New York since Febru- 
ary, 1945, and commercial use will 
start shortly over a system connecting 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New York, 
and Washington. 

This system includes radio towers 30 
to 50 miles apart to relay the super 
high-frequency waves. Radio beam 
transmission is not affected by electri- 
cal disturbances, and the hazards of 
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According to Telephony, approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the area of the 
United States is served by independent 
companies, many of which operate toll 
lines which, in the most part, are re- 
gional in character. These toll lines 
and all independent exchanges are con- 
nected with the Bell long distance net- 
work so it is possible for any of the 
32,860,000 telephones in the United 
States to be connected with any tele- 
phone in any other part of the world 


through radio-telephone communica- 
tion. 

Busi Resi- 

ness dence 

(000) 

Alabama ...... Be eee ee 89 174 
ATTBORB. cccsss . 13 59 
pee 60 111 
California ....... 1,006 1,661 
Colorado ..... ; ‘ 108 216 
Connecticut ...... — 182 421 
0 Se 27 54 
D. of C. 194 194 
ED Gi dhs oar cegaanniren 97 210 
Georgia . 133 249 
eee cabal a 31 72 
SE, Shik dW haGnein need eas 823 1,642 
foie cies ue mes beatae 210 657 
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lowa 135 45 
Kansa 110 tH2 
Kentucky uF 
Loulsiana 115 ene 
Maine aL 150 
Marviand 156 yor 
Massachusett 399 907 
Michigan 42s 1,098 
Minnesota 183 8 
Mississippi 2 o 
Missouri 266 642 
Montana 4 69 
Nebraska AS Zob 
Nevada 15 18 
New Hampshire 2 97 
New Jer Y) TRA 
New Mexic« 28 } 
New York 1.680 2,213 
North Carolina 118 222 
North Dakota 25 71 
Ohio 524 1,448 
Oklahoma 129 200 
Orego! 104 01 
Pennsyivania 679 1.598 
Rhode Island 61 131 
South Carolina 4 4 
South Dakota 0 103 
Tennesse 132 11 
Texas $24 ao 
Utah i4 QS 
Vermont » nH 
Virginia 159 OK 
Washineton 18] TT 
West Virginia 76 186 
Wisconsir r4 - 
Wyoming 18 7 
. . 10,351 °1,260 


Most of the equipment and supplies 
the independent operating 
are obtained from _ inde- 
pendent telephone manufacturing com- 
panies. The Bell System obtains most 
of its equipment and supplies through 


used by 
companies 


the wholly-owned Western Electric 
Company which manufactures and 
serves as a purchasing agent for the 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. There is an invested capital 
than $60,000,000 in the inde- 
pendent manufacturing companies, 
which employ over 18,000 people. The 
independents manufacture some of the 
switchboards and telephones in 


of more 


finest 
the world and many capable engineers 
are employed in their 
laboratories. 

1947, 


telephone 


and physicists 


modern research 
As of June 30, 


tions for 


unfilled applica- 


service were in 








excess of 2,000,000, nearly double a 
year ago. 

Considerable progress has been made 
in expanding both mobile highway and 
urban radio telephone service. The use 
of radio in serving the communication 
needs of isolated rural areas is only in 
the experimental stage. Several manu- 
facturers of radio telephone equipment 
are now in the field and indications are 


that it will become an active market. 

The industry—both Bell and inde- 
pendent companies—is making great 
strides in improving and extending 


telephone service to rural areas, which 
in itself calls for a huge expenditure 
for equipment and supplies. 

With an investment in plant of over 
$7 billion and expenditures for con- 
struction and maintenance now run- 
ning at a rate of $900 million a year, 
the telephone field presents an attrac- 
tive market not only for telephones, 
switchboards, other central office 
equipment and outside plant materials, 
but for accounting and appraisal serv- 
ice, adding machines, addressing ma- 
chines, air compressors, air condition- 
ing equipment, batteries (dry cell and 
storage), battery charging equipment, 


cable, conduit, crossarms, drills, dig- 
gers (power and hand), directory serv- 
ice, first aid equipment, insulators, 


linemen’s accessories, motor trucks and 


trailers, poles, pole line hardware, pro- 


tective equipment, radio telephone 
equipment, solder, soldering irons, 
tape, testing equipment, tools (all 


kinds), truck bodies and wire. 
Associations 

Institute of Radio Engineers, 330 W. 
12nd St., New York. 

Radio Manufacturers Assn., 1317 F 
St., NW, Washington, D. C. 


United States Independent Telephone 
Assn., Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; ursupported statements, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulction figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1947.] 


@ 


Communications, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N: 
York 17. Published by Bryan Davis Pub 
lishing Co. Est 1921. Subscription, $: 
Trim ze, 8%x11% Type page 7x10 
Published 20th. Forms close 5tl Agency 
discounts, 15 
Cireculatior 11,116; (gross) 11,689, 
Mie 1.980: management, operation and 
naintenatr 395 experimental and 
design, ¢ distribution, 676; students 
1,66 other 10 Rates 
rime 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $°°0 $130.00 . , 00 
6 } 115.00 65.00 
4 100.00 60 00 


Electronics. 


See ELECTRONICS AND RADIONICS) 





Electronic Industries. 


TRONICS AND RaADIONICS) 


See ELEc 





FM and Television, 
RapDIos, PHON 


rRUMENTS 


(See MUSICAL IN- 


GRAPHS, 


Proceedings of the I. R. E. 


See SLECTRONICS AND RADIONICS) 
QsT. 
(See ELECTRONICS AND RADIONICS) 
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Fortnightly Telephone Engineer, 7 2) 
Sheridan Road, Chicago 26. Published by 
Telephone Engineer Pub. Corp. Est. 1:4), 


Controlled. Trim size, 8%4x11\%4. 17 e 

page, 7x10. Published lst. Forms clise 

15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.I \ 

report on request. Circulation (Swern), 

12,070. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $200.00 $120.00 $ 85 ) 
H 175.00 110.00 75 


150.00 95.00 


12 
Standard color, 25%; bleed, 10%. 





Public Utilities Fortnightly 
(See Electrical) 





Telegraph and Telephone Age, 25 Beay 


rer 
St.. New York 4. Published by Telegraph 
and Telephone Age. Est. 1883. Subscrip- 
tion, $1.50 Type page, 7x10. Publi ed 
ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, (Swern), 2,406. | d, 
2,014; controlled, 392 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
i $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 
6 82.50 $5.00 > r 
12 77.50 42.50 2” 50 


Standard color, $45; bleed, 10%. 


Telephone Engineer and Management, 
7720 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26. Published 
by Telephone Engineer Pub. Corp. Est 


1909. Subscription, $2. Trim size, &\x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th 
Forms close Ist. N.ILA.A. statement on 
request. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, (Swern), 8,077. Paid, 7,885 - 
trolled, 1,092. Rates 
Times 1 Page Page 1 ge 
] $154.00 $ 85.00 $ 66 
nH 140.00 79.00 6° 00 
12 132.00 74.25 6.0 
Standard red or orange, 25%; bleed, 10% 
For additional data see page lit 


Telephone Engineer News Letter, 7720 





Sheridan Road, Chicago 26. Published 
by offset by Telephone Engineer Pub 
Corp. 1 col., 21/6x9%. Published twice 
monthly on Fridays of alternate weeks 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Controlled cir- 
culation, (Sworn), 7,510. Rates 
Times 1 Col % Col. % Col 
l $200.00 $125.00 $100.00 
12 140.00 85.00 55.00 
24 130.00 75.00 50.00 





Telephony, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


5. Published by Telephony f'ub, Corp 
Est. 1901. Subscription, $3. Trim size 
8%4x11%. Type page 7x10 Pub ed 
Saturday. Forms close Monday. N.1|.A.A 
statement on request. Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation, (Swern), 8,390. iid 
7.772; controlled, 618. Rates 
Times l Page % Page A X 
1 $140.00 $ 77.00 $ 
13 126.00 68.00 
26 118.00 64.00 
5° 109.00 60.00 


Standard color, 25%; 


bleed, 10%. 


Telephony’s Directory of the Telephone 
Industry, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 9 
Est. 1895. Published by Telephony Pub- 
lishing Corp. Price $25.00. Trim _ size 
8144x1l. Type page, 7x10. Published April 











15th. Forms close March 25th. Agency 
discounts 15-2 Circulation, (Swern), 
5,240. Rates 1 page, $151; ? pag 
4 page, $61; 2 pages, $266; 4 page S 
Color and bleed rates on request 
CANADA 
Canadian Telephone Journal, 26 We!|ing- 
ton St., . Toronto, Canada. Published 
by H. A. Rogers & Co., Ltd. Est. 1934 
Subscription, $1 Trim size, 9x1: ype 
page, 74x10. Published quarte! a0 
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Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
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How to Get the Most Out of the 
Market Data Book Number 


HE Market Data Book Number of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
is intended to supply information of two general types — facts 


about markets and facts about media. 


Basic information covering all industrial and trade fields has 
been obtained from hundreds of original sources. INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING does not do original research, but aims to credit those 
who are compiling statistical data and other marketing data. 


The general picture of trades and industries supplied through The 
Market Data Book Number furnishes a good starting-point for any 
research job. The specific study of the marketing of an individual 
product may proceed much more advantageously after the outline 


of the field as a whole has been noted. 


The classification of business papers by markets is one of the 
most useful features of this issue. The classifications have been 
made carefully, and indicate to advertisers and merchandisers the 
specific media through which given markets may be covered to best 


advantage. 


Where publications cover more than one specific field, cross- 


references are used to indicate additional coverage. 


Users of this volume are invited to write to us for further 


information on any subject covered in its pages. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11 . . . 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 
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Top 








. The Industry-wide News -Magazine 
Is in the Picture. 


hip of the industry's leading organizations. 

With such a background, small wonder 
that AMERICAN MILK REVIEW is read 
with respect, from coast to coast. The Re 
view offers more than twice the Milk Plant 
circulation of its nearest competitor: a 
nation-wide coverage; and, incidentally, the 

west page-per-thousand-readers cost in 
the entire field. Its roster of aavertiser 


reads like a Who's-Who of the industry. 


Investigate, and you will invest. 


MEMBER Y AMERICAN § 


/ MILK REVIEW \ 
BUTTER REVIEW 
EGG & POULTRY REVIEW 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY, 175 Chambers Sf., New York 7, N. Ys 
Quality Trade Publishers Since 1858 ‘ 


South Central Representative: 


Midwestern Representative: 
GUY W. WHITCOMB, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 FRED WRIGHT CO., 411 North 10th St., St. Louis 1 
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Dairy Products; Produce 


(See Also Food Manufacturing) 





(he 1945 Census of Agriculture pro- 
vided the first detailed figures on milk 
production in five years. In 1944, 2,472,- 
709 farms sold dairy products for $2,- 
531,408,000, a gain of 126 per cent 
over 1939. 

Only 558,609 farms, however, were 
placed in the dairy classification by the 
3ureau of the Census. Their output 
was valued at $2,290,003,000. Accord- 
ing to these figures, 9.5 per cent of the 
farms representing the milk producers 
had 12.6 per cent of the agricultural 
income. 

In 1944, 4,494,882 farms reported 
that 22,802,764 cows and heifers were 
milked, production being 12,710,515,000 
gallons. Whole milk sold by 1,163,218 
farms was 7,583,952,000 gallons. About 
the same number of farms also sold 
805,102,000 pounds of butterfat. Only 
217,135 farms reported the sale of but- 
ter, the quantity being 35,042,000 
pounds. 

The U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics estimated cash receipts of 
farmers from dairy products in 1946 
at $3,594 million, exclusive of govern- 
ment payments of $280 million. The 
Dairy Industry Committee estimated 
that value added by manufacture, sala- 
ries and wages, supply purchases and 
dividends account for another $3.5 bil- 
lion, putting the industry in the $7 
billion classification. 

The Dairy Industry Committee, rep- 
resenting major organizations in the 
dairy field, estimated 1946 production 
of milk at $3,716,374,000, divided as 
follows: butter, $32 million; butterfat, 
$517 million; wholesale milk, $2,775 
million; retail milk, $392 million. 

The same authority believes that 
1,500,000 persons are employed full 
time in the production, manufacture 
and distribution of milk and milk pro- 
ducts. This figure, augmented by de- 
pendent industries and the families of 
Workers, means that about 10,000,000 
persons depend on the dairy industries 
for their livelihood. The industry has 
established a remarkable record of sta- 
bility in both depression and boom 
per ls. 

The milk producer has a unique ad- 
Vantage over agriculturists in other 
fielc Milk is a “cash” crop, paid for 
monthly, instead of at the end of the 
Seas as in the case of most crops. 
The -ash income from milk is used for 
current merchandise and supplies in 
thou-ands of towns and cities. In these 
com» unities, distributors of milk and 
processors of dairy crops, plus the farm 
producer, represent the largest single 
grou of purchasers of nearly all com- 
modi es in daily use. 

Th: United States Department of 
Agri ulture estimated 1946 milk pro- 
ductin at 123,679 million pounds 
(2.15 Ibs, per quart). The following 























HOW 1945 U. S. MILK SUPPLY 


WAS USED 


Includes milk from cows not on farms. 





TOTAL 58,160,000,000 QUARTS 





(000,000 omitted in figures below) 

Fluid Milk ond Cream $,169 
Cities & Villoges.. 21,733 4,155 
Forms Where 

Produced .... $449 2.209 

Butter 1,535 











FED TO CALVES ON FARMS | 








‘Aw 
é MILK 2.1% | 








OTHER USES 1.3% | 














—Milk Industry Foundation 





table shows 1946 utilization as con- 
trasted with a pre-war year: 
Pre- 
1946 War 
Product Per Cent 
ae 19.2 32.3 
ey ere ee 8.7 6.3 
Evaporated and condensed 
6045: 3840a86504 0660-05 San 6.0 4.5 
Ice cream and sherbet...... 8.1 4.1 
Dry milk and cream........ 1.3 0.2 
PR WED wxocscncceesccts 5.3 8.8 
Farm milk and cream...... 10.0 11.5 
ree ee I, oc seas eeeeues 2.6 3.7 
City milk and cream........ 38.8 29. 


In 1946, between 25 and 30 per cent 
of the 1,650 pounds of principal foods 
consumed by the average American 
consisted of milk in one form or another. 

Creamery butter production in 1944 
was 1,488,502 lbs; in 1945, 1,361,970; 
1946, 1,152,315. 

Production of other dairy products 
in 1946 is compared with 1939 in the 
following table: 


1946 1939 

(Millions) 
CHOORS CHD. scncscacesccscs 1,092 709 
American cheese .......6. 794 542 
Evaporated milk (lbs.)...... 3,082 2,171 
BOO GPOREN GBI Di ncccscccess 740 305 


Dry whole milk (lbs.)....... 1 


1 24 
Fluid milk and cream (lbs.). 60,309 45,223 
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The Dairy Industry Committee at- 
tributed much of this change to exces- 
sive government control, and com- 
mented: 

“The return to normal pricing and 
production methods is the only means 
by which consumers may be supplied 
the essential dairy foods in the quan- 
tities that they require at equitable 
prices. If the current level of national 
income is to continue for any consider- 
able period, and the increased demand 
created thereby is to be satisfied at 
equitable prices, either a considerable 
increase in milk cow numbers, or a cor- 
responding increase in milk production 
per cow will be necessary. Failing 
such an increase in total milk produc- 
tion, consumers may expect a smaller 
quantity of certain dairy products to 
be available than prewar. Such short- 
ages and the relatively higher prices 
resulting therefrom are perhaps the 
incentive necessary to curtail the de- 
cline in cow numbers, increase milk 
production per cow and expand total 
farm production of milk.” 
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Number of Dairy Products Manufacturers in the United States 




























































































































Butter ‘ Ice Cream 
Manufacturers Cond., Milk Dealers Manufacturers 
: ——~ un | Gonmtinaa ro wal a 
Revised to Mfg. Manufac- | Dry Milk i | 80 Qts. 
January 1, 1947 Over turers || Manufac- | Four | | M 
Total 200,000 : | Total | Routes Total Sau 
Pounds — | or More |i reezer 
| Annually | Capacity 
Maine ...... vaiiididbiahahietaeaial 20 l 2 5 | 203 | 60 15 
New Hampshire edndincnicasbiesiaeatate | 4 an | l l | 199 58 11 
SS TER 39°C 8 17 24s 91 | 37 8 
ee 37. | 4 17 17 Ij 694 | 24 7 298 89 
ER | 8 | 2 || ate 2 | 93 | 69 25 
Connecticut ......... ‘sttuleitiasiaiadiiael — —a mo fF fF F 374 =| 103 48 
NEW ENGLAND ................. | 136 | 15 || so F S&S Ff ig | ais 625 | 19 
a aT \ 265 | 19 } 391 i m7 | 1,580 | 377 —- 505 147 
GS EES | | 1 | 360 147. || = 103 33 
Penmsieeie AR PIC OBALE AEE well =—s«-177,—s| S06} S002 85 ii 1025, | = 332_—sii| = 432 146 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC ...............--- | -461_—~=«|~Ssi37~S—i«di|;sCSsC«iSO sd] Se] 2965 | BG | 1040 | 328 
ca 7 | ae '. 4 a 54 | a 25 5 
Doar yb ...c.ccccccccececccssscccccscccssenceses | 20 =| aa > | 9 105 | | 88 27 
District of Columbia .................-.. + | 1 | 6 |i 4 | 13 14 - 
a 49 13 , 2 16 119 ae 31 
ere 1] 20 Ss! ] | 5 6 r 85 | 29 
ES ae +42 5 | 8 9 154 B+ 30 
eee | 13 | 2 | mm = | 67 19 48 14 
SN a 44 2 9 7 258 47 93 27 
SS Sa ee ] = 44 | 3 11 ] 7 n \| = 227 60 1} 97 34 
SOUTH ATLANTIC ...............0-..- | 4s | CSCS COSCiOBD_—| SS | S19 =| ~Sia97 
CRED ccascecccnsscccnscnnesnennsncnsensesserscueneest || 264 76 {| 106 82 \ 812 | 296 | ~ 425 127 
SRDS  scsscimmeniininnn cotstaeninaitniiehiainedt | 145 46 75 a \| 422 | 170 233 89 
Illinois anita 257 78 «Oj| «= 174—s/] | 1,140 301 | 440 129 
REINS. dnsiubamenasnbidaeenits 303 | 9 || 104 || 951 164 491 92 
TOTTI, ccncnsenstibebiceececniiesmeniedneatd || __565 282 | 1,925 351 || 549 | 113 245 83 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL ........ 1,534 578 || 2,384 || 642 || 3,874 | 1,044 || 1,834 | 520 — 
SIIIS isch cisiciathieaiiidaiiiaal 50 li : oe 11 || 147 | 50 | 91 | #=2 
ne eee 69 19 28 i} 13 128 37 | 28 39 
RE eR 33 3 | 13 || 7 | 130 | 26 | 66 30 
NIL . cissusesncuinpininsintejiimiunesiemlsiiiin —— oe eee 2 eee eee: ee 54 19 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL. .......... | 179 | 43 74 = || 40 - __ 462 | 124 ~‘f ~—299 S| 104 
SS a CT TTR Tl 934 633s 112 | 175 || 428 | 79 || +193 63 
NIN sschaneneneniniits iathtndesiljnabianiieiasiaieiil 506 295 | 41 62 || a = | 216 57 
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PREFERENCE 
Binal ‘A GRATIFYING GAIN 
MILK PLANT MONTHLY is in its 36th year of . 
‘ IN QUALITY continuous service to the milk processing indus- Qn 


try and rates as the No. | paper in this field. 
Proof of this is reflected by the great number of 


; OF SUBSCRIBERS 
; At times that it is quoted in the leading scientific and 
technical journals of the field it serves. 


- IN TECHNICAL 
INFORMATION 21.16% SUBSCRIPTION RENEWALS 


(FIRST 6 MONTHS 1947) 


SIGNIFIES CONTINUED READER CONFIDENCE 


MILK PLANT MONTHLY'S subscription list is basic facts contained and renew their subscrip- 
truly the “Who's-Who" of the milk processing tions from year to year, thus assuring advertisers 
industry. Readers buy this publication for the continued contacts with this receptive audience. 


CONCENTRATE Your Advertising in this PREFERRED PUBLICATION 
Not a ‘‘HOUSE ORGAN” for any Other Organization 


MILK PLANT MONTHLY is not subsidized by 
as such it speaks authoritatively. 


ing reader interest and a substantial gain in net 
paid circulation. For further information refer to 


- amyonme... n f 
j out Our editorial department is doing a thorough Standard Rate and Data, Industrial Marketing, 
“i Lounge" job in creating the proper background for your or write to us direct. 


PIONEERS IN THE MILK INDUSTRY 


promotional efforts which is reflected in increas- 


MILK PLANT MONTHLY 
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Exports of dairy products in 1946 
were $295.7 million, compared with 
$236.1 in 19465. 

Leading dairy states are Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, New York, lowa and IIli- 
nois. Minnesota leads in butter pro- 
duction; Wisconsin in cheese and non- 
fat dry milk solids, as well as evap- 
orated milk; Pennsylvania is first in 
ice cream production. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
placed the value of dairy equipment 
produced in that year at $26,250,000, 
divided as follows: bottling machinery, 
$1,626,000; ice cream machinery, $5,- 
869,000; 2,014 pasteurizers, $1,467,000; 
2,536,000 gross milk bottles, $13,068,- 
000; 1,195,000 milk cans, $3,847,000; 
873,000 ice cream cans, $375,000. 

In the wholesale branch of the dairy 
products field, the 1939 Census of Busi- 
ness reported 2,164 companies with 
sales of $485,198,000; and 760 jobbers 
of dairy and poultry products, $241,- 
480,000. Operating expenses of the for- 
mer were $111,486,000, or 23 per cent 
of sales. 

The 1939 Census of Business also 
reported 7,382 dairy products stores, 
with sales of $142,728,000, in addition 
to 9,452 milk dealers, $597,283,000. 
This was a gain of 2.8 per cent in num- 
ber and 28.4 per cent in value over 
1935. In view of the numerous dis- 
tribution channels of dairy products, 
however, the figures afford little more 
than a clue to total value. 

Chains operated 3,076, or slightly 
less than 25 per cent of dairy products 
and milk outlets, but did 41.4 per cent 
of the business. 


Ice Cream 

The ice cream industry during 1945 
produced more ice cream than in any 
year in its history. Total gallonage for 
the year amounted to 471,265,000. 

Production in 1946 was nearly 3 
billion quarts, or 21 quarts per capita. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 2,734 manufacturers of ice 
cream, with products valued at $285,- 
807,000. They had 15,711 wage earn- 
ers who were paid $17,344,000. Value 
added by manufacture was $139,883,- 
000. 

Ice cream accounted for $225,546,000 
of $275,105,000 broken down by the 
census, the remainder consisting of 
specialties. The industry spent $8,985,- 
000 for sugar, chiefly cane and $21,629,- 
000 for ice cream mix. Another $1,455,- 
000 was expended for ice-milk mix. 
Butter made and consumed in the in- 
dustry in production of ice cream was 
2,558,000 pounds. 


Poultry and Eggs 


In 1944, 3,402,000 farms had sales of 


poultry and poultry products of $2,531,- 
408,000, according to the Bureau of the 


Census. However, only 274,504 farms 
were classified as poultry farms. Their 
1944 sales were $959,460,000. 


Among materials and equipment pur- 
chased by poultrymen are portable 
poultry buildings, wire fencing, feeds, 
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No. of 

Est. 

Cremmery BUCtEP cccccccccccsececcs 3,506 
GONE. cococeseccecoscesesoutdcacese 2,682 
Condensed and evaporated milk... 562 
Ice cream and ices .......sececeses 2,734 
Special dairy products ........++... 61 
Metal cccccccccvcccsccceccecocseces 9,535 


Dairy Products Industries in 1939 


Cost of 
No. of Materials, Value of H.P. « 
Wage etc. Products Prim 
Earners $(000) $(000) Movers 
17,953 418,752 492,221 43,2¢ 
5,009 91,440 108,207 8,46 
9,705 163,523 209,756 60,11 
15,711 145,924 285,807 21,504 
2,378 50,384 57,569 3,36 
50,756 $70,023 1,153,560 136,74 


—Bureau of the Census 





incubators and brooders, and egg cases 
and fillers. 

There are about 500 poultry packing 
houses, with an investment in poultry 
packing plants and in distribution fa- 
cilities used in marketing poultry and 
eggs in excess of $200,000,000. 

In the United States there are about 
12,000 commercial and breeder hatch- 
eries engaged in producing and dis- 
tributing baby chicks. In addition, 
there are over 2,000 concerns dealing in 
chicks. These hatcheries, in a normal 
hatching season, are capable of produc- 
ing more than 700,000,000 chicks. 


Vegetables 


Trucks crops and farm’ gardens 
yielded growers a 1939 cash income of 
$372,364,000, according to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. This sum 
increased to $1,642,000,000 in 1945. 
There are about 85,000 such farms. 


Associations 

American Assn. of Medical Milk 
Commissions, 1265 Broadway, New 
York. 

American Butter Institute, 110 N. 


Franklin St., Chicago. 
American Dairy Assn., 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 


American Dairy Science Assn., Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

American Dry Milk Institute, 221 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago. 

American Farm Bureau Federation, 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 

Counter Freezer Assn., Pure Oil 
Bldg., Chicago. 

Dairy Industries Supply Assn., Albee 
Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 

Evaporated Milk Assn., 307 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. 

Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago. 

International Assn. of Ice Cream 
Mfrs., Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

International Assn. of Milk Dealers, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

International Assn. of Milk Sanita- 
rians, State Health Dept., Albany, N. 
as 

Milk Industry Foundation, Chrysler 
Bldg., New York. 

National Assn. of Independent Ice 
Cream Mfrs., Bergenfield, N. J. 

National Assn. of Retail Ice Cream 
Mfrs., 2212 Franklin Ave., Toledo. 

National Cheese Institute, Cheese 
Exchange Bldg., Plymouth, Wis. 

National Creamery Buttermakers’ 
Assn., Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 

National Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal 
St., Chicago. 

National Poultry, Butter & Egg 
Assn., 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements. 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1947.] 


~ . 
we 
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American Butter Review, 173 Chambers 


St.. New York 7 Published by Urner- 
Barry Co. Est. 1895. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7%x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-1. Circulation, 5,379; (gross), 6,701. 
Butter mfrs., 5,390. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
6 130.00 75.00 45.00 
12 120.00 70.00 40.00 


Standard red, blue or yellow, $30; bleed, 
$15. 


For additional data see page 1890 
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American Milk Review, 173 Chambers 8t., 
New York 7. Published by Urner-Barry 
Company. Est. 1895. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7%4x10. Published 5th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-1. Cir- 





culation 14.525: (gross), 16,195. Milk 

plants, 14,616. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $210.00 $120.00 $ 70.00 
6 190.00 110.00 64.00 
12 170.00 100.00 58.00 

Standard red, blue, green or orange, $40; 


bleed, $15 


} ial data see page 1809. 
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Certified Milk, 1265 Broadway, New York 


Est. 1926. Subscription, $1.50. Type pag 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 5th. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. tates—1 page, 
$125; % page, $65; % page, $35. 


Colors, $25 





Cheese Reporter, 610 Monroe St., She- 
boygan Falls, Wis. Published by New- 


comer & Lindner. Est. 1876 Sub- 
scription, $2.50. Trim size, 11x16. Type 
page, 9x14 Published Friday Forms 
close Tuesday. Agency discounts, 15-* 
Circulation, 2,440. Rates—100-200 inches 


in one year, $1.12; 200-300, $1.02; 0 or 


more, $0.80. 





Confectionery-Ice Cream World, 9° 
son St., New York 13. Published b on: 
solidated Trade Publications, In Est 
1929. Subscription, $5. Type page, | xle 


Published Friday. Forms close Friday 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page age 
1 $155.00 $106.00 $ 56.00 
13 136.00 75.00 00 
26 116.00 65.00 8.00 
52 110.00 60.00 4.00 

Standard color, $50; bleed, 15%. 
1947 
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eg oe mm 35 E. Wacker Times " 
Counter Freezer Asst Published by The - 1 Page % Page y%P 
‘. a er Assn. Est, 1935. Sub- erty + $105.00 fou Tr’ get — — 
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Greatest Buying Surge in History Now Expanding 
Thousands of Plants to New Production Peaks 


ICE CREAM 
MANUFACTURING 
_ MARKETS 


The amazing growth of the ice cream indus- 
try in the last ten years is a sound founda- 
tion for the tremendous production expan- 
sion now swiftly moving toward "the billion 
gallon goal." Always a front-ranking indus- 
try, ice cream manufacturing is now out- 
distancing many major big-buying industries 
in dollar volume. New plants, plant im- 
provements, new equipment, machinery, and 
supplies running into millions present an 
attractive and enduring sales opportunity for 
far-sighted advertisers. No longer a dessert, 
ice cream is now an accepted food. And 
through this broadening sales horizon, the in- 
dustry has reached an all-time new high... 
in production . . . and in equipment needs. 
For over 30 years ice cream manufacturers 
have been quided in their choice of equip- 
ment and supplies through the informative 
pages of The Ice Cream REVIEW. Paid 
in advance ABC circulation reaching the 
choice executive-readers and the best and 
biggest plants guarantee you a fast moving 
able-to-buy audience. The Ice Cream RE- 
VIEW carries the largest volume of adver- 
tising and more exclusive advertisers than 
any other paper. In 1946, The Ice Cream 
REVIEW carried 40°% more advertisers, and 
30°% more advertising than the next nearest 
competing publication; and 4 out of every 


5 advertising agencies using only one pub- 


BOTTLED MILK 
DISTRIBUTING 
MARKETS 


The processing and distribution of bottled 
milk is the nation’s most highly organized, 
efficient, and wide-spread food industry. 
Every morning thousands upon thousands of 
trucks deliver countless millions of bottles 
of fresh milk to America's homes, stores, 
And behind this 
gigantic distributive system lies a nation- 
wide network of ever-expanding, ably fi- 


restaurants, and hotels. 


nanced, well-equipped plants representing 
one of America's richest and most responsive 
markets — most easily entered — AND 
SOLD — through The Milk Dealer. This 
old-established publication is specifically 
devoted to the interests of milk dealers who 
gather milk from the farm, ship it to their 
city plants, pasteurize and bottle it, and 
deliver it pasture-fresh within a few short 
hours. In this field, "The Milk Dealer” has 
long been the acknowledged leader. It has 
37° more total paid-in-advance ABC cir- 
culation among milk dealers, plant managers, 
and executives; 125% more advertisers; and 
104° more pages of advertising in 1946 
than the nearest competing paper. Twelve 
out of every 13 advertising agencies using 
only one paper selected The Milk Dealer. 
For quick action and lasting results, con- 
centrate your advertising in The Milk Dealer 
— time-tested — profit-proved — the ONE 
publication that knows best the buying pat- 
tern of the nation's milk dealers. 


lication selected The Ice Cream REVIEW. F) 


CREAMERY, CHEE 
FACTORY, AND CONCE 
TRATED MILKS MARKER 


More than half of all the vast ocean 
of milk produced in the nation is manu- 
factured into butter, cheese, and concen- 
trated milks. 
there is hardly a town or village you can 


And wherever grass grows 


pass through without seeing the familiar 
smoke stack of a creamery, cheese factory, 
or concentrated milk plant. America's 
mighty flow of milk with its millions of trib- 
That's why, through 
varying business cycles, these industries are 
always sound and solid . . . able-to-buy ... 
able-to-pay. They belong to the deeply- 
anchored, bed-rock industries that are the 
nation's bulwark of prosperity. Now, and in 
the year ahead, these industries will buy 
millions of dollars worth of durables ... 


utaries never stops. 


production equipment, supplies, machinery, 
and transport equipment . . . anything from 
a milk can to a $100,000 milk powder plant 
... from a tire to a fleet of trucks and 
truck tank transports. Serving these growing 
prosperous industries is the lively, swiftly- 
moving National Butter and Cheese Journal 
. . a constant challenge for improvement 
. an ever-active inspiration to progress. 
For over 36 years the forward - looking 
“Journal” has been one of the important 
building - blocks of the creamery, cheese 
manufacturing, and concentrated milks in- 
dustries. It in-the-market 
buyers 
carries more advertising per issue than any 


other paper in the industry. 


reaches more 


wields more influence, and 
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ons of Dollars of Pro- 
duction and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Needed 


The Dairy Industries are 
among the chief basic 
mainstays of America's 
wealth. Here is a vast 
high - producing _ industrial 
empire blanketing the 
country from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia with thousands of 
fine modern plants — 
creameries, ice cream 
plants, milk pasteurizing 
and bottling plants, con- 
denseries, cheese factories, 
and milk powder plants 

. all highly mechanized 
and industrialized, equip- 
ped to supply 140,000,000 
people with their daily 
bottle of milk, cream, pound of butter, cheese, 
ice cream, or other dairy products. The gather- 
ing of fresh milk from five million farms, process- 
ing the milk in 18,000 of the more important 
dairy plants, and redistributing these manufac- 
tured dairy products to millions of homes, res- 
taurants, hotels, and stores is one of the coun- 
try's major transportation and food businesses. 
The economic stability of these Nation-Wide dairy 
industries, their enviable records of steady, gain- 
ful employment, good earnings, and huge annual 
purchases of equipment, machinery, transport 
vehicles, and manufacturing supplies has long 
—_ an important factor in the nation's pros- 
Perity. 





We have a large amount 
of statistical, sales, and 
merchandising information, 
market data, and product 
surveys available to adver- 
tisers and their advertising 
agencies. Our field surveys 
cover more than 80 major 
products — a gold mine of 
information for advertisers 
who can use the facts. 
We can tell you who buys 
— whet — when — and where. New de- 
velopments are constantly changing the dairy 
industries’ sales picture and we give you the up- 
to-the-minute facts about what is going on. The 
Olsen merchandising staff can be very effective 
in smoothing out your jobber representation prob- 
lems. Our wide knowledge of sales and dis- 





tributive methods, influential position among job- 
bers, and actual definite, tangible help greatly 
simplify your sales job. We have numerous case 
histories of how our Jobber Assistance has 
quickly established distributive channels for ag- 
Gressive advertisers. Advertising agencies and 


advertisers are invited to write us for specific 
data help them in the planning of their ad- 
Vertis schedules. 


Blanket the Dairy Industries 


THOUGH ALL-COVERAGE SPECIALIZED 


0 SEN PUBLICATIONS 


TH OLSEN 


PUBLISHING 
144. NORTH FIFTH STREET, MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 


COMPANY 








QUICKEST SALES ARE MADE BY KNOWING THE BUYING PATTERN 
OF: WHO BUYS... WHAT... WHERE... WHEN... HOW MUCH 


“CATALOG” COVERAGE 


OF THE COMBINED 
DAIRY INDUSTRIES 





For nineteen successful years the Dairy 
Industries Catalog has piled up amazing 
result-records for advertisers. Published an- 
nually, beautifully bound in red simulated 
leather, this big, handsome 592 page volume 
has become the “buy-word" of the dairy 
industries. In 1946 the percentage of pages 
renewed was 91.16%; in 1945 96.84% 
— best proof that the “Catalog” is a de- 
pendable result- producing, richly paying 
medium for advertisers. The Dairy Industries 
Catalog gives you complete saturation of 
the dairy industries. It reaches manufac- 
turers of over 90% of all dairy products. 
In large plants — in small plants — from 
Maine to California, wherever you go, you'll 
find the "Catalog" the desk-mate of busy 
buying - executives. On duty for a whole 
year — always in sight — never buried — 
the "Catalog" is performing an indispens- 
able service to buyers and advertisers alike. 
Even 2 and 3 year old “Catalogs are 
eagerly sought after. Once you become a 
"Catalog" advertiser, your advertising takes 
on extended life. The Dairy Industries Cata- 
log is loaned free of charge to dairy prod- 
ucts manufacturers. When buyers receive 
their new “Catalog,” they are requested to 
return the old copy. These returned "Cata- 
logs” are then redistributed to small pros- 
pective buyers; a good number of them 
are also sent abroad in response to re- 
quests from jobbers and importers. This 
bonus circulation is in addition to 16,500 
guaranteed, making the “Catalog” one of 
the best and most result-producing adver- 
tising “buys” in any industry. 
















DAIRY PRODUCTS; PRODUCE 





Fruit & Vegetable Review, Orange Sav- 
ings Bank Bldg., Orange, Calif. Pub- 
lished by Newcomb Pubs., Inc. Est. 1936. 
Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 25th Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,938. Rates— 
Times 1-Page % Page % Page 

l $125.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 

6 112.50 80.00 45.00 
12 100.00 40.00 


70.00 
Standard color, $35; bleed, 10%. 


age 


Morris, Il. 





CCA 


Hatchery Tribune, Mount 
Published by Watt Pub. Co. Est. 1927. 
Trim size, 8%x1l Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation 16,523; 
Hatcheries, 10,555; poultry 
and jobbers 5,605; 
Rates 
Times 1-Page 
1 $300.00 $210 00 
190.00 
170.00 


18,335. 
deal- 
1,264. 


(gross), 

supply 
ers others, 
% Page % Page 
$120.00 
110.00 


95.00 


6 "70.00 
12 240.00 
Standard red, $25. 


International Baby Chick News, 15 W. 
10th St.. Kansas City 6, Mo. Published 
by and official organ of International 
Baby Chick Association and 43 affiliated 
state ass'ns. Est. 1926. Controlled. Type 
page, 9%x12. Published ist. Forms close 
20th Awency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
tion, 5,290. Rates—Agate line, 37c; per 
inch, $5.20 





Packer, The, 201 Delaware St., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. Published by Barrick Pub. Co. 
Est. 1892. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
16%x23%. Type page, 15%x20. Pub- 
lished Saturday. Forms close Friday. 
Agency discounts, 15% on advertising 
not in fruit or produce industry. Pub- 
lished in five sectional editions—New 
York, Chicago, Kansas City, Cincinnati 
and Los Angeles Circulation, 14,730 
Rates for five editions—1l1 inch, $3.25; 100 
inches, $3.00; 250 inches, $2.75; 500 inches, 
$2.50 1.000 inehes $2.00 

Color, $50 per page 


iz oy 
—_—_ 
Poultry Supply Dealer, 1230 W. Washing- 
ton Bivd., Chicago 7. Published by Baby 
Chick Co. Est. 1924. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Circula- 
tion, 14,768; (gross), 15,844. Commercial 
chick hatcheries, 10,001; feed dealers and 
mixers, 4,607; others, 797. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $210.00 $120.00 
6 270.00 190.00 110.00 
240.00 170.00 95.00 
10%. 


12 
Bleed, 





Produce News, 6 Harrison St., New York 
13. Published by P. & D. Pub. Co. Est. 
1901. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 16%x22 
ype page, 15%x21. Published Saturday. 
Forms close Friday. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Rates—l page, $225; % page, $125; 
% page, $65; 1 inch flat, $2. 





Produce Packer, 201 Delaware St., Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo. Published bd Barrick Pub. 
Co. Est. 1892. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 16%x23%. Type page, 15%x20 
Published Saturday. Forms close Thurs- 
day. Agency discounts, 15% on adver- 
tising not in produce industry. Circula- 
tion, 3,459. tates—1 inch, $2.25; 100 
inches, $1.80; 500 inches, $1.50; full page, 


9 OF 


Color, $50 per page. 





Producers’ Price-Current, 173 Chambers 
St.. New York 7. Published by Urner- 
Barry Co. Est. 1858. Subscription, $30. 
Published every business day except Sat- 
urday. Agency discount, none. Circula- 
tion, 4,010. Rates—per column inch: 1 
time, $10; 13 times, $8.50; 26 times, $7; 
52 times, $5. 


Standard Directory and Buyers’ Guide 
for Hatchery & Poultry Suppiy Trade. 
1230 Washington Blvd... Chicago 7. Pub- 
lished by Baby Chick Co. Est. 1935. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 5%x8 Type page, 


4%4x7%. Published Jan. 1. Forms c 
Oct. 1. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cire 
tion (Sworn), 14,776. Rates—1l page, $ 
% page, $80; % page, $45. 

Colors (red), $25. 





Turkey World, Mount Morris, Ill. P; 
lished by Watt Pub. Co. Est. 1926. 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x1ll%. ° 
page, 7x10%. Published 5th. Forms c 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulat 
(Sworn), 20,314, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pa 
1 $275.00 $180.00 3 92 
tebate of 8% at end of 12 consecu 
insertions, 4% for 6 ads within 1 yr 
Color (red), $25; bleed, not available 





U. 8S. Egg and Poultry Magazine, 110 N. 
Franklin St., Chicago 6. Published by In- 
stitute of American Poultry Industries. 
Est. 1896. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 
25th. Forms close 4th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 3,260. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.50 
6 82.50 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 45.00 27.50 
Standard color, $15; bleed, $5. 


Who's Who in the Egg and Poultry In- 
dustries, 173 Chambers St., New York 7. 
Published by Urner-Barry Co. Est. 
1858. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8% x 
11% Type page, 7%x10. Published 
June. Forms close April 15. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation, 4,102. Rates—1l 
page, $200; “page, $115; % page, $70. 
Standard color, red, $25; bleed, $10. 
For additional data see page 189. 


—— 


Who's Who in The Hatchery World, 15 
W. 10th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. Published 
by and official organ of International 
Baby Chick Ass'n. Est. 1929. Trim size, 
4x9. Type page, 3%x8. Published annual- 
ly. Forms close Dee. 1. Circulation, 5,290, 
Rates—1 page, $79: ‘% page, $40; \% 
2°00 





page, 
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Department Stores, Women’s Garments 


(See also Clothing; Furniture: Shoes; Textiles) 


The Bureau of the Census fixed 1939 
sales of department, dry goods and 
general merchandise stores at $5,665,- 
007,000, a gain of 22.6 per cent over 
1935. The report included, besides the 
type enumerated in the accompanying 
table, 10,882 general merchandise 
stores with sales of $371,814,000 and 
2,737 general merchandise stores with 
food, $112,108,000. 


The 1939 Census of Business re- 
ported that each of the 4,074 depart- 
ment stores in the United States did 
more than $100,000 of business in that 
year. In the dry goods and general 
merchandise field, 906 stores, or 3.1 
per cent of the total, had sales of 
$100,000 or more each. The aggregate 
was $191,588,000, or 26.9 per cent of 
the total. 


Chain store influence dominates the 
variety store field. There were 2,647 
chain establishments with sales of 
$100,000 or over in 1939, the aggre- 
gate being $665,562,000, or 68.1 per 
cent of the total. Only 32 independent 
stores were in this classification. 


It is estimated that department stores 
and dry goods stores doing from $200,- 
000 to $1,000,000 buy 25 per cent of 
their requirements through the whole- 
saler, that stores doing from $50,000 
to $200,000 buy about 50 per cent 
through wholesalers, and those below 
$50,000, approximately 75 per cent 
through wholesalers. 

The 1939 Census of Business gave 
this breakdown of sales of department 
stores with volume of $2,770,582,000, or 
70 per cent of the total: 


% of 
$(000) Total 


Dry goods and small wares 248,365 9.0 
Women’s and children’s ap- 

el and accessories... 875,131 
304,462 
niture and household.. 579,944 
-staurant and foods... 38,521 
ellaneous 380,573 
jasement stores .. 282,460 


According to the 1939 Census of 
Business, there were 4,097 wholesale 
merchants in the dry goods and allied 
fields. This included 222 wholesale dry 
goods and general merchandise mer- 


chants handling a full line of” dry 
goods, 973 notions wholesale merchants, 
2,147 piece goods wholesale merchants 
and 333 wholesale merchants handling 
other specialty lines. 


Net sales for the 222 full line whole- 
salers amounted to $206,983,000. Net 
sales for those wholesaling specialty 
lines totaled $981,468,000. 


Mil inery, 
Wo nen’s Garments, 


Ths 1989 Census of Business gave 
this picture of the millinery and 
wom: ’s garment field: 














DEPARTMENT, DRY GOODS, VARIETY STORES IN 1939 


(Sales in thousands of dollars) 


Dept. Stores 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 





Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Dry Goods Stores Variety Stores 
No. Sales No. 
229 
68 
211 
1,306 
138 


410 1,375 





$3,974,998 


15,628 $229,286 16,946 $976,801 


—Bureau of the Census 


During the first quarter of 1947, department store sales ran 185 per cent above the 


1939 level, 





while dry goods and general merchandise stores gained 155 per cent, accord- 
ing to 620 such stores reporting to the Bureau of the Census. 





Sales 
$(000) 
429,454 


1,009,494 
94,1 


No. of 
Stores 


Family clothing stores.... 10,053 
Women’s ready - to - wear 


stores 


Millinery stores 

Corset and lingerie shops. 

Hosiery shops 

Other women’s accessories 
stores 

Infants’ wear shops 

Other apparel stores 


37,318 
13,436 
36,448 


58,757 1,802,116 





Census figures on production are also 
difficult to appraise. The 1939 Census 
of Manufactures reported 1,050 manu- 
facturers of millinery, with products 
valued at $105,601,000; 145 producers 
of furs, $22,395,000; 272 manufacturers 
of corsets and allied garments, $84,- 
418,000; 313 manufacturers of women’s, 
children’s and misses’ underwear and 
nightwear, $61,792,000; 2,175 manufac- 
turers of fur coats and other fur gar- 
ments, $168,032,000; 7,171 manufactur- 
ers of women’s and children’s apparel, 
$1,163,376,000. 
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The last figure was broken down as 
follows: Women’s and_ children’s 
blouses and waists, 302, $41,730,000; 
coats, suits and skirts (except fur 
coats), 1,966, $313,997,000; children’s 
coats, 153, $26,917,000; women’s, 
misses’ dresses, 2,916, $506,261,000; 
house dresses, uniforms and aprons, 
742, $123,698,000; children’s dresses, 
296, $50,584,000; children’s and infants’ 
wear, not elsewhere classified, 125, 
$18,983,000; raincoats and other water- 
proof garments, 76, $11,304,000; robes, 
lounging garments and dressing gowns, 
264, $39,830,000; women’s and misses’ 
clothing not elsewhere classified, 331, 
$40,070,000. 

About 500 women’s ready-to-wear 
stores reporting to the Current Statis- 
tical Service, Bureau of the Census, 
had a gain of 179 per cent over 1939 
during the first half of 1946. 

Retail sales of fur apparel amounted 
to about $550 million in 1943, on the 
basis of federal taxes of $55 million. 
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DEPARTMENT STORES, WOMEN’S GARMENTS 








Company Stores 


Of 4,100 industrial retail stores op- 
erated in the United States in 1946, 
68 per cent were conducted by coal 
companies, according to the Bituminous 
Coal Institute. Lumber companies op- 
erate about 600, and several other in- 
dustries, including cotton mills, the 
remainder 

The soft coal industry has about 
2,500, chiefly in Alabama, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virgina and 
West Virginia, Eastern Ohio and West- 
ern Maryland. 


Volume of the coal company stores 
alone was estimated at $600 million 
in 1946. Higher wages have caused 


a general trading-up among employes. 
Many stores now carry fur coats to 
meet the demand of their clientele. 
Some industrial companies which re- 
gard stores as impracticable operate 
clothing trucks (“Fashions to Your 
Door”). 


Associations 


Limited Price Variety Stores 
25 W. 43rd St., New York. 
National Industrial Stores Assn., 
Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
National Retail Dry Goods Assn., 
101 W. 3ist St., New York. 
Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, 40 
Worth St., New York. 
WOMEN’S GARMENTS 
American Cloak & Suit Mfrs. 
450 Seventh Ave., New York. 
American Fur Merchants Association, 
Inc., 393 7th Ave., New York. 
Chamber of Commerce of the Ap- 
parel Industry, Inc., 570 Seventh Ave., 
New York. 


Assn., 


Assn., 


























SHIPMENTS OF THE WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S WOVEN FABRIC 
UNDERWEAR AND NIGHTWEAR INDUSTRY 2 ieee 
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International Assn. of Garment 
Mfrs., 260 W. Broadway, New York. 

National Association of Blouse — 
ufacturers, Inc., 225 W. 34th St., New 
York. 

National Assn. of Hosiery 
468 Fourth Ave., New York. 

National Assn. of House Dress Mfrs., 
1350 Broadway, New York. 

National Coat & Suit Industry Re- 
covery Board, 450—7th Ave., New 
York. 

National Dress Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1450 Broadway, New York. 

National Skirt Mfrs. Assn., 225 W. 
34th St., New York. 

Popular Priced Dress Manufacturers 
Group, Inc., 1440 Broadway, New York. 

Technical Association of the Fur In- 
dustry, 199 Pacific S*+., Newark, N. J. 


Mfrs., 


Publications 


| Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; 
lightface. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


ments. 


unsupported state- 


month period ending June 30, 1947.] 


DEPARTMENT, VARIETY AND 
GENERAL STORES 
The Agent, 500 W Adams St., Chicago 6 
Published by Halper Pub. Ce Est 1940 
Type pare 7x9 Published May and 
Nov Forn close lst pre« Agency dis- 
punts, 15 Rate 
rimes 1 Page % Page \ Page 
] Siz ” $100.00 «4 oa 
150.00 85 00 55 00 
Standard color, $50: bleed. $15 


California Juvenile Trends, 116 S. Wall 


St Los Angeles 18 Published by Me- 
Kellar Pubs Est. 1946. Subscription, $1 
Trin me x! Published 25th pre« 
Forms close 1th A\genc) discounts 
15 Circulatior 1,200 Rates 
Time l lame Page \ Page 
! $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 
6 120.00 67.56 5.00 
] iim r\ iL 10 00 
Sta lard « $4 ! | 


Carolina- Virginia Retailer, Odd Fellows 


Building Raleigh, N. C Published by 
N. C Merchants Assn Est. 1923. Sub 
cript ‘ ! ’ 7 ix] wn 
page 7-5/6x10 P ubli she 7 tl Forn 
‘ t) Age? int ’ C 
lation (Swern), 0. Rate i 
e100. 2 pa es ore ‘ 
Chain Store Age, (Gen'! Mdse.-Variety 
.. edit ' S VN ; 


\ \ 


Lebhar-Friedman Pub. Ine. Est. 1925. 


Subscription, $3 Trim size 8%x11%. 
Type page, txt Published ist. Forms 
ose 20th Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation 16.530; (gross), 18,168, 
(hain store headquarters and their ex- 
ecutives 2,683 chain store managers 
ind ass't managers, 8,610: others, 5.126 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 1, Page 4 Page 
1 $470.00 $270.00 $150.00 
4 410 TD 295 00 130.00 


5 60.00 195.00 110.00 
Standard red, $100: bleed rates on re- 
quest 


Chain Store Age Annual Directory of 
Manufacturers. A separately bound sec- 
tion of the General Merchandise-Variety 


Store Executives Edition, August issue 

Circulation, 12.900. Rates—1 page, $350 
page $190 4 page S1iie 

(hain Store Age Hardware & House- 


wares Manual. Published as a separate 





section of tl November Variety Store 
Managers Edition and General Merchan- 
dise-Variety Store Executives Edition 
Combination, whose specifications apply 
Chain Store Age Notions Manual. Pub- 


lished as a separate section of the Oc- 
tober Variety Store Managers Edition 
ind General Merchandise Executives Edi- 
tion Combinatior whose specifications 
ipply 


Chain Store Age Toiletries Manual. Pub- 


hed as eparate section of the June 
Variet Store Managers Edition and 
General Merchandi Variety Store Ex- 
tives E-ditior Combination whose 
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Commercial Bulletin and Apparel Mer- 
chant, 2642 University Ave., St. Paul 4, 
Minn. Published by Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 


1878. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 11x15. 

Type page, 10x14. Published 27th. Forms 

close 18th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation (Swern), 6117. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$150.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.0% 

6 130.00 70.00 40.00 
12 105.00 55.00 35.00 


—— 
CCA 
—_—- 

Department Store Economist, 100 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17. Published by The Chi 
ton Co. Est 1938. Trim size, 11x15% 
Type page, 10x14. Published last of pre- 
ceding month. Forms close 12th. Ager 
discounts, 15-0 








Circulation, Dee 1946, 24.390: (gross) 
27.933. Retail store execs., merchandis« 
mers. and buyers, 23,727; resident buy- 
ers, 549; wholesalers, 339. Rates 
Times 1 Page 2/5 Page 1/5 Page 
l $434.00 $182.00 3 98.0 
12 364.00 156.80 84.00 
24 336.00 145.60 78.40 
Color, $150. 

Earnshaw’'s Guide for Buyers, 71 W th 


St.. New York 1. Published by Earnshaw 
Pubs., Ine. Est. 1925. Subscriptior a 
per copy Trim size 1x6 Type page 
3%2x5%. Published Jan. and July 1. Forms 
close Dec. and June 1. Agency discounts 
none. Circulation, 11,000. Rates l Lge 
$125; % page, $75; 4% page, $50 


ee s 
cc op 
4 
Earnshaw's Infants’ and Children’s and 
Girls’ Wear, 71 s5th St., New rk 1 


Published by Earnshaw Pubs., In« Est 
1917 Trim size, 8%x115 Type pag 
7x10 Published Ist Forms close rd 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, May 
1947, 7,131; (gross), 8,473. Dept. stores 


2,157; specialty shops, 5.543; others 

Rates 

Timgs 1 Page s Page ge 
_ $225.00 $186.00 z | 
4 180.00 144.00 

12 150.00 120.00 


Standard color, $60: bleed, 15° 


Fairchild’s Midwest & Southwest Woe- 
men’s Wear Directory, 8 E. 13th St.. Ve 
York 3. Published by Fairchild Pub |ish- 
ing Co. Est. 1910. Subscription, 10« ype 


page, 3%x5%. Published Feb. & Aué 
Agency discounts, none. Rates 

rimes 1 Page 1 Page - 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ } 
2 300.00 170.00 


© 


Fashion Accessories, including © ovés 


Magazine, 1170 Broadway, New Yor! Cit! 
1. Published by Haire Publishins C 
Est. 1911 Subscription, $2 Trim size 


$144x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Publishec 15th 
precedir ¢ Forms clos th nr 


unts, 15 


disco 















Mer- 


Page 
La 
14 00 


3.40 


and 
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5,683. te- 
wholesalers, 
inser- 


culation, 4,887; (gross) 
rs, 2,866; mfrs., 919; 
others, 664. Rates, specified 


\, Page 
$ 65.00 

190.00 106.00 50.00 
] 165.00 93.00 43.00 
Standard red, blue or green, $60; bleed 
15 


1, Page 


1 Page ‘ 
$140.00 


$250.00 





Accessories Directory, 1170 
New York 1. Published by 
Est. 1939. Controlled. 
Published April. 


Pashion 
Br idway, 
Haire Pub. Co. 
Type page, 3%x5%k. 
Forms close Mar. list. Agency discount, 
none. Circulation, 4,000. Rates—l1 page, 
$125; % page, $75; % page, $40. 


Duane St., New York 
ublished by Leader Enterprises, Inc. 
1946. Subscription, $12. Type page, 
x15% Published Wednesday. Forms 

Thursday preceding Agency dis- 
ounts, 15-2. Circulation, 10,150. Rates— 

Le than 1,000 lines, 50c; 1,000 lines, 

is 000 lines, 39ec: 10,000 lines, 35c. 

Index, 100 E 
York 17. Published . by 
Chilton Co., Ine. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
hed annually, May. Forms close Apr.. 
Agency discounts, none Rates—l1 
$150; 4% page, $85; 4 page, $45. 


‘ashion Trades, 97 


Garment Manufacturers 


st New 


cw 


Garrison’s Magazine, 110 E. 2nd_ St., 
New York 17. Published by Garrison's 
M izine, Ine. Est 1938 Trim size, 

16x7%. Type page, 44%2x6%. Published 
ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 


1946, 29,210; (gross), 
dry gzoods 
mfrs., 623; 


Circulation, Dec 
29,681. Independent 
iS] wholesalers o,UL2 

I 265. Rates 
1 Page 1, Page 
$390.00 $210.00 
rS0L.00 LS0.00 


165.00 


stores, 


90.00 
charge. 


200.00 

St lard color, $150: bleed, no 

Industrial Retail Stores, suthern Bldg 
W hington 5, D. C Published by Na- 
Industrial Stores Assn. Subscrip- 
$2. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. 
] 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
res) Rates 
1 1, Page 

$ 62.75 
51.75 
$0.25 


rlee d, 10% 


Infants’ and Children’s Review, 1170 

Broadway, New York 1. Published by 

Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1927. Subscription, $1. 

Tri size, 8%x11\% Type page, 7x10. 

Published 22nd preceding. Forms close 

rd \gency discounts, 15- 

lation, 9,395; (gross * 10,566. Dept. 

goods stores, infants’ and chil- 

specialty shops manufac- 

1,009; others, 1,109 Rates, con- 
insertions 


1% Page % Page 

$126.00 $ 72.00 
96.50 55.00 
84.00 48.00 

green, $60; bleed, 


rd 150.04 blue, 





ts’ and Children’s 
iy, New York 1 
Pub. Co. Est 1939 
page, 3%x5! 
Forms close 
on, 4.000 


Directory, 1170 
Published by 
Subscription 

» Published July 

May 1 and Nov. 15 

No discounts. Rates 

Page % Page 

75.00 $ 40.00 


1 Page 1, 
$125.00 $ 


ile Merchandising, 114 E. 32nd St., 

rk 16. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- 

ith Forms 16th Agency 
15-2. Circulation, 4,500. Rates 

l Page 1, Page 1, Page 
$115.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 
105.00 60.00 85.00 

95.00 55.00 

i red or green, $25; 


| 
ciose 


30.00 
bleed, $15. 


and Domestics, 1170 Broadway, 
ork 1. Published by Haire Pub. Co. 
1927, Subscriptions, $3. Trim 

xily, Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


nae Forms close 31st. Agency 





Circulation, 3,652; (gross), 4,335. Re- 
tail dealers in linens and domestics, 
2.366; manufacturers, 683; wholesalers, 
279: others, 363. Rates, consecutive in- 
sertions— 
Times % Page % Page 
1 $ 84.00 
64.50 
56.00 


green, $60; 


1 Page 
$265.00 
6 201.25 
12 175.00 
Standard _ red, 
bleed, 15%. 


Linens & Domestics Directory, 1170 Broad- 
way, New York 1, N. Y. Published by 
Haire Pub. Co. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Aug. Forms close July 1. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3, 652. Rates 
—1l1 page, $265; % page, $147; %4 page, 
$84. 

Standard color, $60; bleed, 15%. 


blue or 








Merchants Trade Journal, formerly Dry 
Goods Journal, 1912 Grand Ave., Des 
Moines 5, Ia. Published by The Boreman 
Company. Est. 1903. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 
tailers 11,239; 
page, $450: 6 
$300, 
Color, $150; bleed, 10%. 


12,489; (gross), 13,273. Re- 
others, ,280 Rates—1 
pages, $3532.50; 12 pages 





Michigan Tradesman, 217 Grandville Ave., 
S. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Published 
by Tradesman Co. Est. 1883. Subscrip- 
tion $4. Trim size, 10%x1l4. Type page, 
9x12. Published Ist and 3rd Wednesday. 
Forms close Tuesday. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Rates per inch, 1 time, $4.00; 12 
times, $3.50; 24 times, $3.30. Per page, 
1 time, $200; 12 times, $150. 


National Merchant & Manufacturer, Pres- 
byterian Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. Est 
1895. Subscription, $1.50. Type page, 
7x10. Published 30th preceding. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 28.50 

6 95.00 52.25 27.00 
12 90.00 49.50 25.50 


Nisa Yearbook, 416 Southern Blidg., 
Washington 5, D. C. Published by Hull 
Bronson. Est. 1943. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page 4%4x7%\. 
Published Jan. Forms close Dec. 1. Ag- 
ency discounts, none. Circulation 5,000. 
Rates—1 page, $97.50; % page, $56.25: % 


page, $32.50. Standard red, $40.25; bleed, 











Notion and Novelty Review, 1170 Broad- 
way, New York City 1. Published by 
Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1866. Subscription 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 25th preceding. Forms close 
7th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 3,767. Rates, consecutive insertions— 
Times 1 op 2ee % Page % Page 

1 225.00 $126.00 $ 72.00 

6 172.50 96.50 55.00 
12 150.00 84.00 48.00 
13th Directory and Year 
3 May. 1-time rates 


bleed, 


insertion in 
300k published in 
apply. 
Standard red, blue or green, $60 
15% 


Nugent's Directory-Economist Directory. 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Published 
by Chilton Co., Inc. Est. 1903. Controlled 
Type page, 24x3%. Published Jan. and 
July. Forms close Dec. 10 and June 10. 
Agency discounts, none. tates—1 page, 
$100; 4% page, $60; % page, $35. 


CCA 


Retail Management, 342 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. Published by Vincent Ed- 
wards, Inc. Est. 1918. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page. 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Dec 1946, 11,430 
12,150. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 ons ng $120.00 $ 60.00 
6 223.2 114.00 57.00 
12 211 50 108.00 54.00 
Standard red, $65; bleed, 15% 


(gross), 





-—— 
Retailers Market News, 


2018 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. Published by 
Levy Pub. Co. Est. 1930. Trim size, 


STRIAL MARKETING, October 25, 1947 


12x18. Type page, 10%x16%. Published 
bi-weekly, Sat. Forms close Wed. week 
of publication. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, Mar., 1947, 17,349; (gross), 
18,523. Retail stores, 17,070; others, 242 
Rates—less than 1,000 lines, 40c; 
lines, 37% 5,000 lines, 32%4e; 
lines, 30c. 


1,000 
10,000 





Southwestern Retailer, 401 S. Poydras, 
Dallas 2, Tex. Published by Progressive 
Merchant Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1901. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 
6-13/16x10. Published 5th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
8,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 
6 110.00 60.00 
12 100.00 50.00 
Color, $35; bleed, $10. 


1/3 Page 

$ 60.00 
50.00 
40.00 





Store Equipment and Construction Di- 
rectory, 185 Madison Ave., New York 
6, N. Y. Published by Lebhar-Friedman 
Pubs., Inc. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Dec. 15. Forms close Nov. 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 15,000. Rates 
—l page, $425; % page, $240; % page, 
$125. Standard red, $85. 





Stores, 100 W. 31st St., New York 1. Pub- 
lished by National Retail Dry Goods 
Assn. Est. 1918. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lith. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 7,025. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 1s Page 
1 $: 250.00 $190.00 $112.00 
6 295 00 171.00 100,00 
12 212.00 160.00 94.00 


Standard color, bleed, 10%. 


wy 


Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 79 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16. Est. 1931. Trim 
size, 5-11/16x7%. Type page, 4%x6%. 
Published 5th. Forms close 18th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, May, 1947, 
22,623. Five cents to $1 
executive buyers, ete., 3,190; 
10,568; assistant m: un: igers, 
etc., 5,948; mise., 223 Rates 
» Page 4, Page 
$365.00 $215.00 $125.00 
6 300.00 175.00 100.00 
12 265.00 145.00 85.00 


Standard red, $75; bleed, 15%. 


$120; 





19,692; (gross), 
variety store 
managers, 
floor men, 


Times 1 Page li, 


Syndicate Store Merchandiser “5 & 10” 
Merchandising Calendar, 79 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. Published by Syndicate 
Store Merchandiser, Inc. Est. 1931. Con- 
trolled. Published as part of Dec. and 
July issues of “The Syndicate Store Mer- 
chandiser.” Agency discount, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$365.00 $215.00 $125.00 





Syndicate Store Merchandiser Directory 
of The Variety Market, 79 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. Est. 1947. Controlled, Pub- 
lished annually, May. Forms close Jan. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 8,000. 
Rates—1 page, $325; % page, $190. 

Standard color, $50; bleed, 15%. 


@ 


Women’s Reporter, 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y. Published by Reporter Pub- 
lications, Inc. Est. 1943. Subscription, $5. 
Type page, 9x11%. Published 15th pre- 
ceding. Forms close 25th, Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. 

Circuls 4TH 10,872; (gross), 
taile ‘. 840; manufacturers, 
ers, 312 »” Rates 

‘Seas 1 Page % Page 

1 $400.00 $250.00 

6 375.00 225.00 
12 350.00 200.00 


Standard color, $65; bleed, $25. 


@ 


Women’s Wear Daily, 8 E. 13th St., New 
York City 3. Published by Fairchild Pub- 
lications. Est. 1910. Subscription, $7. Type 
page, 105x16%. Published daily except 
Saturday and Sunday. Forms close 2 
days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
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12,158. Re- 
1,975; oth- 
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Circulation, 48,292; (gross), 48,000. Re- 
tailers, 22,967; mfrs., 15,917; wholesalers, 
4,738: others, 5,296. Line rates—1 line, 
68c: 1,000 lines, 57c; 5,000 lines, 47c; 
10,000 lines, 42c; 25,000 lines 38c. Rates 
for Zone 2 edition on request. 





General Merchant of Canada, 481 Univer- 


sity Ave., Toronto 2, Ont., Can. Published 
by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co. Controlled. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished monthly. Forms close 20th pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Mar., 1947, 3,804 (gross), 
3,076. Kates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
; 0 55.00 12.50 
12 R85 00 5o 00 "9 00 


$40; bleed, 15% 


Standard red 


Maritime Merchant, 612 


BN 


Barrington St., 


Halifax, N. S., Can. Published by Mari- 
time é int, Ltd. Est. 1892. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trir size, 8%4x11\%. Type page, 
6% x1 I hed every other Thursday 
Forn ‘ t 10 days preceding Agency 
discount 
Circulat n tement not availal 
O l, 1947 
‘T ‘ 1 Page % Page , Page 
l $ 60.00 $ 36.00 $ 23.00 
16 45.00 27.00 17.00 
21 40.00 24.00 15.00 


Standard red, $20; bleed, 10%. 





NN 





Le Prix Courant, 1010 St. Catherine St., 
W., Montreal 2, Que Can. Published in 
French by Retail Merchants Pub. Co., 
Ltd Est. 1887 Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, S%4x1ll\& Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Mar 1947, 3,626; (gross), 
3.05.3. R 
Time Page % Page % Page 
l $ 85.00 $ 55.01 $ 33.00 
| d I : 
Product News, Carder i Qu Pub- 
lished it il Bu Publications 
Ltd Est 47 Contr ed Trir size 
11 %x1l5% Single init 4x4 double 
unit sy x9 Pul ! t; forms < é 
15tl A‘ ad l . Circula 
n ¥: | =i ole $77 
SHS Y ] ' wr $145 
t . ] i 
Semaine Commerciale, La, 4 St. James St., 
Quebec, Canada. Published by La Se- 
main Commercia Reg'd Est 1893 
Subscription, $3. Type page, 74%:x10. Pub- 
lished Friday Forms close Thursday 
Agency discount, 15-2 Circulation, 2,200 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
l $ 25.00 $ 17.00 $ 10.00 
) 21.00 14.50 8.50 
10 20.00 14.00 7.00 
52 16.80 11.20 6.00 
(CAB ty 
Style, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, 
Canada Published by Maclean-Hunter 


Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1888. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 8% x12. 


close 


Published quarterly Jan Forms 

"6th preceding Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 3,014; (gross), 4,334. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $120.00 $ 65.00 
4 185.00 110.00 60.00 

Bleed, 15%. 








katoon, Sask. Published by Retail Mer- 
chants Ass'n of Canada. Est. 1913. Sub- 
scription, $2.. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
close 


6-5/6x10 Published 20th. Forms 
10th. Agency discounts, 20-2. Circulation, 
3,050. Rates— 
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Western Retailer, 812 Canada Bidg., Sas- 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 28.00 $ 18.00 

6 42.00 24.00 14.00 
35.00 21.00 12.00 


12 
Color, $10. 





WOMEN’S GARMENTS 





American Fur Designer, 276 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 1. Published by American 
Fur Designer, Inc. Est. 1920. Subscrip- 


tion, $30. Trim size, 10%x15. Type page, 
8%x13. Published lst preceding. Forms 
close ist of 2nd preceding month. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 
6 90.00 55.00 
50.00 


12 85.00 


American FPurrier, combined with Sol Vo- 


gel, 101 W. 31st St., New York City 1 
American-Mitchell Fashion Pubs. Est 
892. Subscription, $30. Trim size, 10%x 
Type page, 84x13. Published Ist, ex- 
cept Dec. and Jan. Forms close 6th of 
nd prec. month. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 3,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 
F 135.00 85.00 50.00 
10 120.00 80.00 45.00 





American Fur Breeder, Providence Bldg., 


Duluth Published by American Fur 
Breeder Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Subscription, 
$2 Type page, 74x9% Published ist. 
Form los Lott \gency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 5,000 Rates 
n l Page 1, Page 4% Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 89.30 56.40 32.90 
1 83.60 52.80 30.80 





American National Fur & Market Jour- 





nal, ist American State Bank Bldg., Wau- 
au, Wis Published by American Na- 
tional Fur Breeders Ass’‘n. Est. 1924. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7%4x10 Published 25th preceding. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 3,349. Rates— 
Times l Page % Page 1/3 Page 
1 $120.00 $ 75.00 $ 55.00 
6 108.00 67.50 49.50 
12 90.00 56.25 41.25 
Color, 25%. 
Black Fox Magazine, 25 Fourth Ave., 


New York 16. Published by Harris, Fox, 
Hoffman Corp. Est. 1917. Subscription, 
: Trim size, 8§%x11% Ty pe page 7x 
10. Published 10th. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 3,112. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 
1 $125.00 $ 80.00 $ 60.00 
6 105.00 70.00 50.00 
12 95.00 60.00 45.00 


Standard color, $20. 


California Apparel News, 210 W. Seventh 


St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. Published by 
J. R. Osherenko. Est. 1945. Subscription 
$5. Type page, 105/16x16 3/16. Published 


Forms close Tuesday. Agency 
discounts 15-0 Circulation, 11,000 

Rate Open per inch, $5.50; 50 inches, 
5 10 inches, $4.50. 


Friday. 





210 W. Seventh St., 
Published by J. R. 
Subscription, $5. 


California Stylist, 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Osherenko. Est. 1936. 





Type page, 7%x10%. Published 1st. Forms 
close ist receding. Agency discounts 
~ Circulation, 8,634; (gross), 10,510. Re- 
tailer {; mfrs., 2,228: others, 1,001 
Rat 
Times | Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $175.00 $ 87.50 
6 200.00 150.00 75.00 
12 175.00 137.50 68.75 
Color, $40 bleed, $20. 
Centra! Purrier, 58 E. Washington St., 
Chicago 2. Published by Central Furrier 
Pub. Co Est. 1918. Subscription, $2. 
r'rim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 6%x9%. 
Published 20th. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, none. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 


6 pages within year, 5% discount; 


12 pages, 10%. 
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Corset and Underwear Review, 1170 Brosi- 
way, New York 1. Published by Haire 
Pub. Co. Est. 1913. Subscription, 3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x/), 
Published 27th preceding. Forms close 
9th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 3,966; (gross), 4,887. Fe- 
tailers, 2,432; manufacturers, 935; others 
663. Rates (consecutive insertions)- 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$280.00 $165.00 $ 90.00 

6 235.00 139.00 76.00 

12 185.00 110.00 60.00 

Standard red, blue or green, $60; bleed 
25%. 





-_—— 


Corset and Underwear Review Directory 
and Year Book, 1170 Broadway, New York 
1. Published by Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1918, 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 54%x7%. Type 
page, 4%x6. Published Dec. 21. Forms 
close Dec. 1. Circulation, 5,000. Rates— 
1 page, $125; % page, $75; % page, $40 


Corsets and Brassieres, 267 5th Ave., New 





York City. Published by Bowman Pub. 
Co Est. 1896. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


lished 28th preceding. Forms close 20th, 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulati 
95. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 50 
6 130.00 70.00 40 
12 110.00 65.00 37 


Standard color, $50; bleed, 25%. 





Fashion Buyers Guide, 176 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 3. Published by Apparel 
Merchandiser, Inc. Est. 1934. Subscrip- 
tion, 50c. Trim size, 4%x6. Type page, 
+%x5%. Published May Ist and Oct. 1 
Forms closé Apr Ist and Sept. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,( 
Rates 1 page, $80; } page, $45; %& I 


Fur Age Weekly, 127 W. 30th St., New 
York 1 Published by Fur Vogue 
Co Est. 1922 Subscription, $3. Type 
page, 10%4x15. Published Mondays. Forms 
close Thursday Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 4,819. Rates—l page, $ 


» page, $65. 


Fur Fashions, 342 Madison Ave New 
York 17. Published by Vincent Edwards 
Inc Est 1945 Subscriptio: $2 Type 
page, 84x11\% Published Jan., M 
May, July, Sept., Nov Forms cl : 
preceding Agency discounts, 15-2 
culation, 6,500 Rates 
Times 1 Page 6 Page y% | 

l $350.00 $225.00 $12 

6 300.00 185.00 1 
Standard color, $100: bleed 


Fur Trade Review Directory, 342 M 


son Ave., New York 17 Published 
Vincent Edwards, Inc. Controlled. Typ¢ 
page, 6%x8%. Published June 1 Forms 
close May 1. Agency discounts, 4 
Circulation, 5,000 Rates—l1 page, $ 


% page, $85; %4& page, $50 





Fur Trade Review, 342 Madison A 


New York 17 Published by Vin 
Edwards, In¢ Est 1873 Subscript 
$3. Trim size, 12x1l 6. Type page, 
x14 Published Thursday. Forms St 
Tuesday Agency discounts, 15-2. P- 
culation, 5,350. Rates 
Times l Page Page % | 

1 $225.00 $125.00 $7 

"6 200.00 110.00 6 

5 190.00 10 OU 5 


Bleed, 25%. 





Girls’ & Teens’ Merchandiser, 489 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17. Published by David 








J. Mendelsohn. Est. 1946. Subscription, 

$3. Trim size, 9x12. Type size, 7%x10. 

Published ist. Forms close 8th. Agency 

discounts, 15-0. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 3 Page % Page 
1 $290.00 230.00 $175.00 
6 235.00 185.00 140.00 
12 195.00 160.00 120.00 

Color, $45; bleed, $20. 
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Hosiery & Underwear Review, 1 West 
g4t St., New York 1. Published by 
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% Page 
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3 9 individual manufacturing plants 


—all plants that are actively engaged in the 
manufacture of electrically operated products 

make up the broad and diversified market 
of ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 

The products of these plants include more 
than fourteen hundred different types of 
machines, appliances, and equip 
ment. They range from adding machines to 
x-ray spectrometers, from midget switches to 
giant power presses and diesel locomotives, 
from percolators to pasteurizers and pack 
aging machines 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING focuses 
squarely on the engineers, designers and 
executives who are directly responsible for 
the development of all such electrically oper 
ated products. These men originate the 
product specifications, have the say on the 
selection of all the various components that 
go into the making of their products 
materials, metals, electrical and mechanical 
parts, equipment, finishes 


EVERY READER IS “HAND PICKED” 
MUST QUALIFY ON 2 COUNTS 


Product makers to whom ELECTRICAL MANU- 
FACTURING is directed each month, are sub 
ject to a qualifying procedure which requires 
that 

1. The company must be actively engaged 
in the manufacture of products that are 
electrically operated, i.e., motor driven, elec 
trically heated, electrically illuminated, elec- 
tronically controlled, solenoid actuated, or 
otherwise deriving their energy from electri 
cal current. Every plant in which electrically 
operated products are made—whether large 
or small newly organ 
ized—is an integral unit of the market served 

2. The individuals selected as readers in 
each plant must be those whose functions 
parallel the scope and purpose of the publi- 
cation product making. They must be 
the men who control design, engineering and 
product development; who specify or de- 
sign-in the materials and components which 
become inherent parts of the finished product 

Men with these broad _ responsibilities 
answer to many different titles. Thus Exec 
TRICAL MANUFACTURING readers include 
(1) company officials who function as Man 
aging or Executive Engineers controlling 
engineering specifications ; (2) Chief Engi- 
neers; (3) Electrical, Mechanical, Design, 
Research and Development Engineers; also 
all others whose age ring and design 
functions and ¢ toiities qualify them 
as logical re aders of the saliiodian 

98.8% of all copies of ELECTRICAL MANU- 
FACTURING are personally addressed to these 
verihed buyers, by name, title and company 
afhliation 

Multiple coverage is provided in those 
plants where the scope of operations or diver 
sity of products manufactured indicates the 
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ro | 
need for several or many copies to evenly 
distribute the monthly reader load. 

To determine continued eligibility, all 
readers are subject to frequent and regular 
re-qualification—by questionnaire, correspond- 
ence or personal calls. New plants and per- 
sonnel are added as rapidly as they can be 
ferreted out and qualified. The circulation 
is kept virile through a well-organized pro- 
gram of check and investigation. 


Total circulation is now in excess of 12,000 
copies 


EDITED IN THE SPECIFIC INTERESTS 
OF THE PRODUCT DESIGNER 


The entire editorial content of ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING is slanted to the needs and 
interests of a specific reader audience—those 
responsible for the engineering, design and 
development of electrically operated products. 

Each monthly issue features timely and 
practical articles written expressly for ELEC- 
TRICAL MANUFACTURING readers by men 
who are authorities in their specialized fields. 
These articles focus on the special problems 
that are incident to the design, enginecring 
and manufacture of electrically operated 
products—problems involving the specifica- 
tion and application of power, control, heat, 
light, insulation, the integration of electronic 
elements; also, those dealing with materials, 
metals, electrical and mechanical parts, 
methods and processes—bringing the reader 
up-to-date on the latest manufacturing tech- 
niques and engineering advances 


Be a ao si vn 


ST 


Market* 


*Estimated value of products 
shipped in 1947 


Case studies, relating the development of 
well-known products, are presented by the 
men who did the actual engineering and 
design planning. Featured also are helpful 
suggestions on production and assembly 
methods, an understanding of which is neces- 
sary to the design engineer. From drawing 
board stage to final fabrication—all phases of 
product development are dealt with conclu- 
sively and realistically. 

Monthly departmentals include a pictorial 
presentation of outstanding new product de- 
signs reviews of new materials, parts 
and equipment that may be integrated within 
the finished electrically operated product 
news about men and companies, trade and 
professional associations . . . manufacturers 
printed matter review with an inquiry card 
facility . . . also the widely consulted “Guide 
to Buying. 

Month in and month out, ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING is a veritable pageant of 
product-making ideas . . . bringing inspira- 
tion and guidance to the engineer whose 
interests embrace both design for appearance 
and design for functional operation and 
manufacturing economy. 


A BROAD VOLUME MARKET FOR 
MATERIALS, METALS, PARTS, 
EQUIPMENT AND FINISHES 


Measured by the factory value of products 
shipped, the ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 
market shows a significant growth trend . . 

from $5.7 billion in 1939 to $11.2 billion in 
1946 and an estimated $12.7 billion in 1947 

New designs of electrically operated prod 
ucts are constantly being evolved; existing 
products are constantly undergoing improve- 
ment and re-development. 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING gives you 
direct contact with the engineers and design 
ers who have the first and final ‘‘say”’ on the 
product specifications—the men you must 
reach and cultivate for volume orders 





Fer o complete listing of 
alt the mode by 
readers of ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING, ost 
for @ copy of the booklet 
“From Adding Machinet 
te X-Ray ...Every Inch @ 
Market!” Use this hondy 
check list to determin» the 
extent of your mor*et. 
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Design is essential to progress. De- 
sien, says Sweet’s Catalog File for 
Product Designers, is what makes one 
airplane fly faster than another. It is 
what makes one method of manufac- 
ture better than another. Design 
makes one method of marketing better 
than another. Design is response to 
needs, conditions and aspirations. 

Design is a continuous procedure. 
Every product is sooner or later re- 
placed by a new or improved product. 

Product designers are of the great- 
est importance as buying factors in in- 
dustry. Their selection of the kinds 
and makes of materials, finishes, parts 
and techniques, result in a continuous 
flow of orders to manufacturers who 
meet their requirements. 

In 1940 the National Research Coun- 
cil reported the existence of 2,300 pri- 
vately maintained industrial research 
and development laboratories in the 
United States. 

Repeated wage increases for labor 
have given tremendous impetus to the 
efforts of designers to increase the pro- 
ductive rates of machinery, according 
to Product Engineering. 

The outstanding feature of the new- 
est machine tools is the application of 
electronics and hydraulics to achieve 
automatic and higher speed operation. 
The Van Norman ball-bearing race 
grinder achieves not only increased 
production rate, but vastly reduces the 
time required for the final assembling 
of the bearing units. This also reduces 
the amount of semi-finished material 
in process. The feature of the Van 
Norman Machine Tool Company’s race 
grinder is that it grinds the inner race 
exactly the correct size for the given 
outer race with which it is paired. 

The Warner & Swasey Company has 
developed an automatic turret lathe 
which incorporates electronic controls 
to achieve automatic operation. An- 
other machine, which has not been an- 
nounced, reduces the time for machin- 
ing automobile engine crankshafts to 
an nost unbelievable figure. 

The rate of progress and develop- 
ment of gas turbines is relatively slow. 
Many difficulties are being encountered 
in the design of ignition and control 
systems. The search for materials that 
will successfully withstand the high 
temperatures encountered is still on. 
Optimists predict that it will be five 


year. before gas turbine design is suf- 
ficien:ly perfected to consider the 
proc ct as a generally commercial one. 
Pes ists foresee a ten year period 
befor the design is perfected. 

So.e progress is being made by the 


Asso ation of Railroads to make it 
comn reially feasible to equip freight 
cars ith roller bearings. It is an in 
‘rica problem because of the com- 
Plica’ ons that develop at points of in- 
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(See also Manufacturing Industries; Metal Producing & Working Industries) 








Production of Machinery by Classes, 1939 


No. of 
Est. 
Agricultural, except tractors ...... 317 
Blowers; exhaust and seme 
DT. ashen wisteee enna e die uees 77 
Cars and trucks, industrial........ 55 
Commercial laundry, dry-cleaning 
and pressing machinery ‘neneanen 82 
Construction, except mining and oil 
ee CE ve caccddubacceuncecs 199 
Food products machinery .......... 379 
Electrical machinery ....ccccccccce; 2,014 
Electrical machinery for industrial 
WD nn 66060058000665606-0606.060668 727 
Electrical appliances ............. 138 
Automotive electrical ............ 84 
Communication equipment ....... 451 


Elevators, escalators and conveyors’ 183 
Industrial machinery, not elsewhere 





GE  cctenddsacddedeencacheesa 579 
Internal combustion engines ....... 74 
Laundry equipment, domestic ..... 42 
Pn SEE ccttsanencaeeenenns cae 200 
Machine-tool accessories and ma- 

chinists’ precision tools ..... soos . Se 
Machine-shop repairs ......... on. ae 
Machine-shop products, not else- 

ft. .. ee 2,125 
Mining machinery and equipment.. 65 
Mechanical power - transmission 

Rr re arr 218 
Measuring and dispensing pumps... 38 
Measuring instruments, mechanical. 68 
Metalworking machinery, not else- 

Se SUE was nvcneceestcacee 178 
Office and store machines, not else- 

SUE, Gin ccdenenasaeeaea 123 
Oil-field machinery and tools ...... 223 
Paper and pulp mill machinery.... 99 
Peet GQUUTIOME o0.0csceccccseces 231 
Pumping equipment and air com- 

SE sccnccmesahnencasseeueeaes 337 
Refrigerators, domestic, refrigera- 

tion machinery and equipment 

and complete air conditioning 

WEEE. cindatudsdandecbaccuereonucen 309 
Scales and balances ........cscesees 56 
Sewing machines, domestic and in- 

ED. wtendectccesdaetanedss . 39 
Special industry machinery, not 

elsewhere classified ...... 207 
Stokers, mechanical. domestic “and 

PES nccescacnnseaeenenmesenes 61 
Steam engines, turbines and water 

WED cc ccccenconcdcusssesecaestees 18 
Textile machinery .......--ee-e+e06 300 
eT TTT TT eee 30 
Vending, amusement and other coin- 7 

operated machines .........+-++e4- 51 
Wood-working machinery .......... 130 

i reer rrr te 11,520 


In June, 1947, the index of the Federal 


stood at 276, or 176 per cent above the 1935- 


equipment was 237. 








No. of Cost of Valw 
Wage Materials, Value of Added by 

Earners Etc. Output Mfi 

(000) $1000) $(000) $(000 
27.8 79,270 167,895 88,620 
3.9 11,768 28,606 16,839 
2.7 7,801 17,320 9,519 
2.7 8,821 21,839 13,018 
17.3 63,376 140,138 76,762 
14.0 31,950 90,841 58,891 
256.5 727,436 1,727,390 999,954 
95.1 250,618 624,941 374,323 
19.9 58,081 145,696 87,615 
17.5 42,041 109,762 67,721 
75.6 194,202 467,197 272,995 
8.9 25,057 64,128 39,071 
21.9 52,964 140,628 87,664 
14.8 53,456 110,358 56,902 
7.5 36,365 61,601 25,236 
36.6 63,866 218,045 154,179 
25.2 31,410 125,630 94,220 
9.2 10,998 38,166 27,169 
60.7 141,493 360,334 218,841 
4.9 15,374 33,559 18,185 
30.3 50,367 170,291 119,925 
5.1 19,020 44,286 25,267 
6.7 13,177 39,684 26,507 
15.9 34,750 98,975 64,226 
36.2 29,143 150,170 121,027 
12.5 31,305 88,977 57,673 
5.4 12,727 32,420 19,692 
9.4 15,053 55,582 40,529 
19.2 54,204 134,941 80,737 
35.2 150,463 278,645 128,183 
2.8 4,988 14,350 9,363 
7.8 8,610 29,707 21,096 
10.4 19,836 55,785 35,949 
3.5 9,857 24,545 14,688 
3.9 9,551 24,751 15,200 
21.9 33,598 93,276 59,678 
31.3 135,626 253,951 118,325 
3.8 10,675 23,143 12,468 
3.6 8,292 21,604 13,312 
779.5 2,012,647 4,981,564 2,968,917 


—Bureau of the Census 


Reserve System for machinery manufacture 


39 average. The index for transportation 





terchange when roller bearing 
equipped freight cars have to be serv- 
iced. Also, in view of the greater cost 
of the roller bearing freight cars, no 
railroad will buy them unless they can 
obtain a premium payment for the use 
of the car on “foreign” railroads. Some 
arrangement of that nature is being 
negotiated. 

No startling changes are expected 
in 1948 automobile models, other than 
the usual annual modifications in in- 
terior trim and overall lines. There 
will be more cars using hydraulic 
transmissions but the rear engine drive 
is still a myth. 

Textile machinery is being steadily 
improved. Entirely new machines have 
been developed to handle some of the 
new synthetic fibers. 
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Many manufacturing companies are 
adding new items. Some companies are 
going into fields entirely new to them 
while others are rounding out the lines 
they have been manufacturing. This 
new competition is serving as a tre- 
mendous spur to more intense product 
development activities. Several manu- 
facturers have added food mixers to 
their line of home equipment items. 
A machine tool builder is manufactur- 
ing a garden tractor, while another 
one is producing textile machinery. 
This trend is stimulating a great deal 
of product design activity. 

Indicative of the intensified interest 
and activity in product design, the 
Machine Design Division of the 
A.S.M.E., organized only a little more 
than a year ago, now has about 1,500 
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DRAFTSMAN 2 
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GATE COMPUTING 
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ENGINEERING SETUP OURING DESIGN STAGE 


SOLID LIWES SHOW FLOW OF ENGINEERING INFORMATION 


DOTTED LINES SHOW COORDINATING ACTIVITY 
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—Product Engineer 
members. Many more papers dealing 2. Decide on its components—power the most important of these ign 
with product design problems are now plant, power transmission, controls, functions, and today the problem is 
being presented for national and local lubricating system, etc., immeasurably complicated by the large 
meetings of engineering societies. All 3. Calculate the distribution and na- number of new materials, of 
this is a reflection of the increasingly ture of the mechanical stresses and material and finishes developed in re 
important position a by ga loads involved, and the electrical cur- cent years and by the great specializa- 
sig engineer ‘ ac ring S- . P . , ° ° . . ‘ 
mis oi gineer in manufacturing indu rent factors, tion in materials-application at 
eaue. 4. Determine the size, shape and really good product design ds. 
M . l general appearance of the finished No longer can a designer specif) iat 

aterials product, a part must be simply “heat treated 
Product design is made up of several 5. Select the materials to be used alloy steel”—today he must say Cle 
phases, all vitally important to the !" the product, and fically “S.A.E. 4140 hardened 64 
end result, according to Materials & 6. Indicate where necessary what Rockwell C” or shift the responsi! !ity 
Methods. The designer must: special manufacturing processes for actual material-selection to ne- 
1. Create, develop or determine the should be employed to achieve a speci- one else, In either case a mati als 
overall mechanical or electrical func- fic result. expert—either the designer, na 
tioning of the product—establish its The selection of the materials to be terials engineer, a metallurgis' 
functional operating system, used in a product is obviously one of some other technical man—must ©oF 
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DEVELOPMENT 


Materiats & MetHops was established in 1929 as 
Metals and Alloys. In 1945 the name was changed 
in order to more accurately reflect the magazine's 
editorial coverage of the selection and use of all 
types of engineering materials and of the methods 
and equipment for processing those materials. 


EDITORIAL SCOPE 


Materiats & MetHODs is concerned with the major 
engineering responsibility of the selection and 
processing of engineering materials for product 


manufacture. 


~ ; co 
These engineering materials include . . . 


ferrous metals nonmetallic materials 
nonferrous metals finishes and 
fabricated metals and parts _— surface coatings 


The processing methods employed to process and 
work these engineering materials into finished prod- 


ucts are... 
heat treating forging and press 
welding, joining and working 

fastening machining and grinding 
cleaning and finishing rolling and extruding 


melting and casting testing and inspection 


MARKETS 


The Marteriats & MetHopos market is the metalworking 
or product-manufacturing industries—those indus- 
tries manufacturing aircraft, machinery, automo- 
biles, railway equipment, hardware, jewelry, building 
equipment, cutlery, electrical equipment, etc., etc. 
In recent years these industries have begun using 
nonmetallics to such an extent that the total ton- 
nage use now approximates 12% of all the ma- 
terials used in the market. 


READERS 


Within industry, the M&M market is represented by 
the men who transform engineering materials into 
finished products . . . engineers, designers and pro- 
duction men and other individuals whose functions 
are the selection and processing of materials. 
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CIRCULATION 


Materiats & MetHoos reaches these industries and 
men with an average total net paid ABC circulation 
of over 16,000 copies monthly. M&M is an ABP 
member. 


William P. Winsor, Publishing Di- 
rector, was educated at MIT. With 
Reinhold since 1927, he has been 
with M&M since the magazine's in- 
ception. 





Fred P. Peters, Editor-in-Chief, is a 
graduate of Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute and the Newark College of 
Engineering. A specialist in the selec- 
tion, properties and uses cf materials, 
he has been with M&M since 1735, 
Editor-in-Chief since 1943. 
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relate the requirements for the ma- 
terial with an intimate knowledge 
of an increasingly large body of ma- 
terials and their engineering proper- 
ties. 

Four types of executives buy metal 
for the metal-working industry, accord- 
ing to Product Engineering. Besides 
the design engineer, the list includes 
production executives, administration 
officials and purchasing agents. Each 
is an important factor in making the 
ultimate decision. 

The design engineer plays an im- 
portant role also in selection of other 
materials. A survey by Product Engi- 
neering indicated that 76 per cent of 
the design engineers take part in de- 
ciding where the company will buy 
parts such as springs and other wire 
forms; 84 per cent specify “makes” in 
the purchase of drafting room equip- 
ment and supplies; 74.8 per cent par- 
ticipate in specifying the finish to be 
used for the product; and 68.7 per cent 
believed that molded plastic parts were 
practicable in their products. 


Case Study 


Designers themselves say their prob- 
lem is one of smoother mechandising, 
bigger markets, better sales. 

Before the first sketch can be made, 
intelligent product design and develop- 
ment requires three preliminary steps 
which can be summarized briefly as 
exploration, coordination and analysis. 
Perhaps the use of the word “steps” 
is misleading for these procedures are 
so inter-related that they cannot legiti- 
mately be considered apart from each 
other. 

Exploration entails a study of pres- 
ent and future markets, competitive 
user reactions, manufacturing 
turnever, merchandising pro- 
and similar factors. 

Coordination close coopera- 
tion with the sales and _ production 
departments to insure a product that 
will meet both sales and quality re- 
quirements and _ still be compatible 
with existing production facilities. 

Analysis includes a detailed study of 
all facts, trends and reactions with a 
view toward meeting all requirements 
and limitations and still achieving the 
utmost improvement in line, form, 
color and function. 

To illustrate the work of the prod- 
uct designer, let us take as an ex- 
ample, the hand model surface pyrom- 
eter manufactured by the Cambridge 
Instrument Company, New York City. 
This pyrometer is a_ self-contained, 
temperature-measuring instrument for 
use upon readily accessible moving 
rolls such as those used in the rubber, 
plastic, paper and hat industries. The 
itself contains the dial face and 
millivoltmeter. Below the case, a 
sensitive flat-strip thermocouple is 
stretched across the ends of an invert- 
ed bow. The junction of the thermo- 
couple is at the center of the strip 
which over fiber guides, or 
bridges. In using the pyrometer, the 
strip across the bridges is applied to 
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Some Parts and Materials Whose Use Is Influenced by Design Engi cer 





ALLOYS CAMSHAFTS GEARMOTORS SCREWS 
ALUMINUM CASTINGS GLASS PARTS Cap and Set 
AXLES CHAINS GOVERNORS Drive 
BALLS. STEEL Conveying HARD FACINGS Hollow Head 
BARS Driving HEATING UNITS Self-Tapping 
Alloy CLUTCHES HOSE Special 
Iron Fluid HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT SHAFTING 
Shea! Friction INSTRUMENTS SHAPES 
BASES Magnetic IRON SHEAVES 
Mach Overrunning Alloy SHEETS 
Motor COMPOSITION MATERIALS a Nouters 
Gray lonferrous 
BEARING MATERIALS CONDUIT Malleable Nonmetallic 
bbitt Electrical KEYS, MACHINE SHIMS 
Bronze Flexible KNUR SMALL BLOWERS, } ANS 
Composition CONNECTING RODS LIGHTS AND FIXTURES SPEED REDUCERS 
Phenolic CONTROLS LUBRICANTS SPRINGS 
INGS Electric LOCKS 
Bal Hydraulic LUBRICATING SYSTEMS Flat 
Cast Pneumatic MAGNESIUM Leaf 
Roe eon serals Sharm 
e Ss 
Roller COTTER PINS ony A any STEEL 
— COUNTERS MOTOR REDUCERS Alloy 
Thrust COUPLINGS MOTORS. ELECTRIC Alloy-Clad 
BELLOWS CRANKSHAFTS NAMEPLATES Carbon 
BELTING DIAPHRAGMS Cold Drawn 
Conpesition ELECTRICAL ACCESSORIES a ALLOYS , wee ars . 
eather ENGI , ELECTRIC 
Rubber FASTENINGS OIL AND GREASE CUPS TANKS 
V-Type FELT OIL SEALS AND RETAINERS TAPER PINS 
Woven FERROALLOYS PACKINGS TIMERS 
BERYLLIUM FIBER PERFORATED METALS TRANSMISSIONS 
BIMETAL FILTERS PILLOW BLOCKS TUBES AND TUBING 
BOLTS FINISHES PIPE AND COUPLINGS Allo 
BONDED METALS Electrodeposited PLASTICS Nonferrous 
BRAKE BANDS Enamels PNEUMATIC EQUIPMENT Nonmetallic 
BRAKE DRUMS ey —_ PRESSED METAL PARTS Steel 
BRAKE LININGS ust-Resistin PULLEYS AND SHEAVES UNIONS 
ve PUMPS UNIVERSAL JOINTS 
Hydraulic FORGINGS RACKS, GEAR VARIABLE SPEED DRIVES 
Magnetic GASKETS RELAYS VALVES 
BRASS Cast ROPE, WIRE, Etc AS’ 
BRONZE Composition RUBBER WELDING EQUIPMENT 
BUSHINGS Cut RUST PREVENTATIVES WHEELS 
CABLE Forged SCREENS WIRE 
CAM FOLLOWERS Machine Molded SCREW MACHINE WIRE CLOTH 
CAMS Rawhide PRODUCTS ZINC 
Vachine Desir 
the material to be tested. These de- into which the guides could be quickly 


tails are necessary. in order fully to 
understand the designer’s problem. 
Basically, the problem in this ex- 
ample was to improve the appearance 
and, if possible, the function of the 


instrument. One of the first steps 
was to study the instrument both 
from the manufacturing and _ user 


point of view. Consultations with the 
company’s engineers, service men and 
sales manager laid down the limita- 
tions prescribed by existing production 
facilities and manufacturing costs. 
They also indicated the possibility of 
design improvements which would 
facilitate use of the instrument, reduce 
maintenance, and establish company 
identity. 

The original model was die-cast and 
had a separate metal strip handle at- 
tached at either end. The dial face was 
flat glass and the manufacturer’s name 
plate was affixed separately to the top 
of the instrument. Consultations with 
users and service engineers showed 
that the instrument was unbalanced 
for efficient operation, the dial too 
small and hard to read, the handle 
small and uncomfortable and_ the 
wrinkle finish hard to keep clean. 

Several improvements were incor- 
porated in the first preliminary sketch 
submitted to the company. The handle 
was made an integral part of the top 
casing, the dial face was enlarged, the 
manufacturer’s name placed under 
the glass, and the lines and surface 
were smoothed out to eliminate dust 
collection. Functional improvements 
included reduction in total weight and 
better balance. Since it was found that 
the fiber guides, (formerly attached by 
four screws), needed frequent replace- 
ment, the new model provided clips 
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inserted or removed. 

Considerable thought was now given 
to lines, contour, materials and func- 
tional use. 

The final product shows the results 
of this deliberation. In this model, the 
shape of the handle has been changed 
to provide a more comfortable grip 
and a smoother line. The shape of the 
case has been changed to provide 
smoother lines and to simplify manv- 
facture. Since investigation showed 
that the instrument was used in shops 
which were poorly lighted, a curved 
glass window was used instead of the 
former fiat glass. The curved glass 
‘aught the light better and facilitated 
reading the dial. 

A molded phenolic house replaced 
the former metal case. This type of 
housing not only provides good shock 
resistance for the delicate mechanism 
in the instrument, but emphasizes fine 
instrument quality, thus adding an 
extra sales feature to the merchandis- 


ing program. A final rendering was 
accepted by the company, detailed 
drawings were prepared, and a wooden 
working model instrument was then 
constructed exactly as it would look 
when produced by the factory. 
Electrical 

Market estimates prepared by Ele¢- 
trical Manufacturing indicate tiat the 
manufactured value of electrically- 


operated machines, appliance and 
equipment for 1947 will be $12.5 /illion, 
about $1 billion above 1946. 


Out .of 30 separate manuf: uring 
classifications which make up th = com 
posite market total, the large pre 
duction values are expected fr ™ the 
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‘PRODUCT DESIGN & DEVELOPMENT. 
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Manufacturers who want materials and 
parts incorporated into the products of 
the future can now tell their story to 
MORE DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 
ENGINEERS, MORE QUICKLY THAN EVER 
BEFORE — and at a LOW COST. 





Product Design & Development offers 
PENETRATION + VISIBILITY thus insuring a 
GREATER RETURN ON A SMALLER INVESTMENT 





PENETRATION: >>” Design and Development Engineers, the 
®men who write the specifications for tomorrow's 
products, receive INDIVIDUAL copies of PD&D every month. Each 
of these 35,000 men can hold on to his own copy long enough before 
he passes it on, to use it in his work. He won’t hesitate to tear out an 
tem or an ad about which he wants to make further inquiry. You can’t 
have too much saturation in this field... from chief engineer to the men 
“on the board,” they’re a!l important. The Design Engineer is responsible 
lor today’s “seed orders,” from which will come volume orders next year 
nd the year after. 


VISIBILITY: PD&D (following successful IEN format) is designed 
* to give EQUAL visibility to every advertisement. Space 
nits are the standard 314" x 4°4", and 314” x 9%4”, with each ad next 
to editorial. Design and Development Engineers want advertising and 
editorial boiled down because of their need to learn as quickly as possible 
the high-spot facts about all new materials, component parts, fabricating 
techniques, finishes and services and new applications which might im- 
prove their products. And because news and advertising are coded for 
easy reference, it is a simple matter for the design engineer, as he thumbs 


through PD&D, to select those items about which he wants specific infor- 

mation to help him with specific design problems. 

GREATER RETURN ON SMALLER INVESTMENT: 
* 

Because, fortunately for advertisers, Design and Development Engineers 


Want advertising as well as editorial boiled down, PD&D is able to 
give SATURATION plus VISIBILITY at a price any manufacturer can 
aftord to pay .. . $120 per single unit. 


PD&I vill stand or fall on tangible evidence of readership. But even 
| PDS!) were 50 years old, you’d never know whether it can get results 
lor , product until you try it. So why not test it now with a trial 
order jor three months . . . three insertions, reaching 35,000 Design and 
Develo ment Engineers each month during December, January and 
February... for only $360? , 


Even the face of spiraling advertising costs, PD&D will protect advertisers 
Pacing orders for these three months, against any price increase during 1947.) 


JOHNSON ASKS FOR AN ORDER 












BASIC FACTS 
ABOUT PDED 











PUBLISHER 


Product Design & Development is published by 
Fraklin H. “Spats” Johnson, founder and for five 
years publisher of Machine Design and later Vice- 
President of McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 


FIELD SERVED 


The engineers and executives responsible for the 
design and development of durable goods manu- 
factured in quantity for sale to consumers, business 
and industry. 


CIRCULATION 


35,000 controlled (free). The basic list of the in- 
dividuals in the field was compiled by the W. P. 
Woodall Co. Product Design & Development is 
now being put on a request basis. 


EDITORIAL FUNCTION 


The gathering of news and developments in the 
mechanical, electrical, metallurgical and chemical 
engineering fields, interpreting them with a view 
to their effect on design. Complete coverage of new 
materials, component parts, fabricating techniques, 
finishes and services — plus new applications. 


FORMAT 


Standard tabloid size, 3 column make up as orig- 
inated by IEN. 
ADVERTISING RATES 


Flat rate $120 per 1/9 page unit of 34%” x 434 
No short rate bills. 


”” 


AGENCY COMMISSION 


15°;—Cash discount 2%. 


ISSUANCE AND CLOSING DATES 


Final forms close 10th of preceding month, mailed 
25th of preceding month. 


PUBLISHED BY 
Franklin H. Johnson, Inc. 
138 East 47th Street, New York 17, New York 
EL dorado §-7011 PLaza 9-2536 





ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
Al J. Kiser, Vice-President, 138 E. 47th St., New York 17, James J. Shalvoy, 640 Griswold St., Detroit 26, Mich. 
N. ., Eldorado 5-7011; 12 Hillsdale Rd., Wapping, CA 0814. 
Con» , Manchester 2-1694. ; _ } 
Lee B Weyburn, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. James J. Shalvoy, 850 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
Frak n 2198. CH 4050. 
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Type of Information Required by Design Engineers in Formulating Specifications 





Product Information Check List 
- Materials - 


1 —classification 


What is the kind of product? W hat is its 

pur pose 7 

What specific types (brands, grades) are 
available? 

What is the product trade name? Trade mark? 
What is its history? 

IF hat codes or standards does it conform with? 
What are its outstanding advantages? 

What are typical or potential uses? 

(a) in various industries? 

(6) in various structures? 

(e) in various mechanical equipments? 


Where should it not be used? 


2-—forms 


What is its composition or chemical analysis? 
What is its physical structure? 

What is its density? 

How is it made (processed or finished)? 
What shapes are available? 

What sizes, weights and gages? 

What textures, patterns or colors? 


What are the odor or taste effects? 
B—characteristics 


What are its mechanical properties? 
WF hat are its properties relative to 
(a) various substances? 

(b) sound and vibration? 

(ce) electricity? 

(d) fire and heat? 

(e) visible light? 


({) ultra-violet rays, x-rays, gamma rays? 


What are its toxic properties? 
What are its working properties? 
What changes in form occur in work 


or processing? 


4 performance 


How does it behave over varying periods of 
time? 

How is it affected by 

(a) various substances? 

(b) sound or vibration? 

(ec) electricity (galvanic action)? 

(d) high and low temperatures? 

(e) visible light? 

(f) ultra-violet rays, x-rays, gamma rays? 
(g) various living organisms? 

(h) various environments? 

What is its expected life span under specific 


conditions? 
5S-—use 


W hat sizes, amounts or applications 

are needed for specific uses? 

In what measures is the product sold? 

What are the shipping provisions? 

What is the procedure in sampling or inspect- 
ing the product? 

How should it be stored until worked 
(processed or installed) ? 

In what ways can it be worked? What tools are 
needed? 

How should it be worked? 

What time is required for working? 

W hat are its possible effects on other 
materials? 

How should it be maintained? 


W hat are specific economies in use? 
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following product groups (estimated $914; communication equipment, $720; chines, appliances, and equipment 
value of manufactures indicated in electric motors, generators, and motor estimated as follows (values 


millions.) generator sets, 
Transportation equipment, including ment, $500; 


heating equip- lions). 


and _ radio Metal-working machinery 


electric and diesel-electric locomotives, equipment and devices, $460; electric than machine tools), $216; text 


street cars, buses, automobiles, air- control equipment, 


craft, $4,289; electrical equipment and _ tools, $360; 


$420; machine chinery, $175; food processin: 


compressors, chinery, $164; refrigeration a 


parts (other than control and motors), $330; instruments and test equipment, conditioning equipment, $150; 


$1,160; electric household appliances, $283; business 


machines, $250. mercial laundry, dry cleani: 


including home radio receivers, tele- Production values for 1947 of some pressing machine, $84; coin-0; 
vision sets and phonographs, $1,000; of the other groups which make up the machines, $80; portable electri 


industrial machinery and equipment, market of 


200 


electrically-operated ma- $68; wood-working machinery, 
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There are New Products 
Everywhere! 

Today, more new products 
and more old products made bet- 
ter are flowing from design de- 
partments and into production 
than ever before. Everywhere 
in industry design engineers 
are busily employed .. . diversi- 
fying their companies’ interests 

. creating the greatest flood 
of improved products the world 
has ever seen. 


New Products + Increased Pro- 
duction — Greater Demand 
for Product Components 
Seventy six per cent of the 
machinery-building companies 
in a current survey are rede- 
signing prewar products 
88% are creating entirely new 
products .. . industrial produc- 
tion is surpassing all peacetime 
records and the original 
equipment market’s consump- 
tion of product components is 
soaring. 


0. E. M. Needs Many Components 
in Quantity 

The Original Equipment Mar- 
ket is your biggest customer for 
any material, electrical or me- 
chanical part, or finish which 
can be used to build better, more 
dependable and attractive prod- 
ucts or which makes the 
manufacture of improved prod- 


ucts faster, easier, more eco- 
nomical. 
When any component is 


specified by industry’s design 
engineers as “original equip- 
ment,’’ mass production re- 
quires quantity purchase. These 
are a few of many components 
selected, specified, and bought 
in large numbers by design 
executives: 


Materials 
and non-ferrous 
. metal alloys . 


Ferrous 
metals 


powdered metals abra- 
sives ... chemicals .. . rub- 
ber... plastics... wood... 
paper... fabric... glass... 
cork .. . lubricants .. . graph- 
ite... asbestos... fiber... 
felt ...wire... adhesives 
Parts 


... Electric and electronic 
components .. . motors 
engines fasteners 
washers ... springs... con- 
trols and timers hard- 


ware. . generators 
automotive parts .. . trans- 
missions clutches 
valves packings, seals, 


plates 
and pneumatic 
. castings and 


and gaskets 
hydraulic 
equipment 


forgings . stampings . 
couplings instruments 
... furnaces... gears. 
shafting ... brakes .. . pipe 
and fittings filters 
pumps belts speed 
reducers pulleys and 
sprockets bearings 
blowers ... tubing... fans 
Finishes 

Paint ...resins... flock... 


metal cleaning and plating 
supplies ...varnishes ... vit- 
reous coatings ...dyes.. 
rust preventives ... enamel 
... lacquers... pigments... 
primers 


Design Engineers are the Basic 
Buyers of Product Components 

Survey after survey shows 
that design executives are the 
most influential purchasing fac- 
tor in obtaining parts, materi- 
als, and finishes for more than 
10,000 machinery-manufactur- 
ing companies. 

These skilled, creative men 
are continuously searching for 
new product ideas. Once they 
conceive a new product, they 
also select and specify all of the 
things from which it will be 
made. Theirs, too, is the respon- 
sibility of designing these com- 
ponents into quality products 
susceptible to quantity produc- 
tion at reasonable cost. .. which 
means these executives have an 
important voice in selection of 
production equipment and proc- 
esses. 

Until design engineers have 

done their work, 

... Purchasing cannot buy 
... Production cannot build 
. Sales has nothing to sell 

And these basic buyers of all 
components which can result in 
sturdier, longer-lived, lower- 
cost products are the design 
engineers for whom Product 


Engineering is edited. They are 
the men who make up the larg- 
est and most responsive audi- 














ence available to advertisers of 
materials, parts, and finishes. 


Editorial Quality and Strength 
Draw Quality Readership in 


Quantity 
Every month design engi- 
neers turn to Product Engineer- 
ing in unprecedented numbers 
. because its editorial pages 
(more than 1,100 of them 
every year) do a sound, ac 
curate, informative job of 
reporting unmatched by any 
other design publication 
because this authorita- 
tive, helpful, attractive maga- 
zine, edited for them alone, 
is a stimulating source of 
new ideas 
because Product Engi- 
neering completely covers 
every branch of their work: 
selection of materials, choice 
of fabrication processes, ap- 
plication of mechanical and 
electrical parts and finishes, 
patent law, management, 
engineering calculations, 
technical books, new product 
designs 
. because its ten editors are 
all trained engineers gifted 
with ability to write clearly 
and concisely. There’s not a 
desk-hugging editor among 
them: they write about what 
they have seen, studied, and 
analyzed. And, Prod- 
uct Engineering editors are 
recognized authorities in 
their fields, they have unu- 
sual opportunities to contact 
the men of industry who 
make the news 


because 


This is the Product Design Field's 
Greatest Audience 

. in Quality 

Product Engineering is the 
only paid-circulation magazine 
in the product design field. Circu- 
lation is concentrated among 
design executives of companies 
with 50 wage earners or more 
and/ora capitalization of atleast 
$1,000,000. Selective circulation 


among executives with buying 
influence is assured by the larg- 
est field and mail sales organ- 
ization in industrial publishing. 
Here is distribution for your 
advertising which guarantees 
readership by the men whose 
decisions mean quantity orders. 


. in Quantity 

Product Engineering's aver- 
age net paid circulation for the 
first half of 1947 was 17,089 — 
largest of any design engineer- 
ing magazine. Total distribu- 
tion for the same period aver- 
aged 18,939 per issue. 


.and in Coverage 


From June 30, 1947 ABC Statement 


Per cent of 

Copies circulation 
Subscriptions in 

Company Name 2,816 

Corporate Officials 

& General Mgrs 2.030 
Engineering & Design 

Department Heads ae 
& Engineers 6,036 i6.. . 
Other Personnel 665 
Consulting & Con- 

tracting Engi- 

neers & Firms & 

their employees 1,467 

Plant & Production 

Department Mers 

& Supts 1,43 
Other Personnel 164 


Metallurgical & Chemical 
Department Heads 

& Engineers 43 
Other Personnel 32 19% 
Purchasing 52 30% 
Sales 265 1.55% 
All Other 

Employees 195 
Unclassified 1,851 


17,050 


And This Is The Product Design 
Field’s Leading Advertising 
Medium 

No other publication delivers 
as thorough paid coverage of 
product design engineers 
throughout the original equip- 
ment market at as low a cost. 

Last year almost 700 adver- 
tisers placed 3,748 pages of 
productive advertising in Prod- 
uct Engineering a larger 
advertising investment than 
that entrusted to any other de- 
sign engineering magazine in 
the world. Ask your Product 
Engineering representative for 
details on how your advertising 
can get high-quality returns 
from men who mean business 

. the engineering executives 
who select and specify your 
products. 


25% 


1.15% 
10.86% 


100.00% 
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tecords of Electrical Manufacturing 
indicate a total of 8,369 separate in- 
dividual plants in the United States 
currently engaged in making products 
which are electrically operated. These 
plants are largely concentrated in 
14 states, following closely the alloca- 
tion of industry generally. 


Function vs. Title 


The design engineer may have one or 
more of many titles, says Product En- 
gineering. He may be Vice-President 
in charge of Engineering, Chief Engi- 
neer, Assistant Chief Engineer, Chief 
Draftsman, or Consultant. 


His function, on the other hand, as- 
sumes much the same pattern through- 
out industry. It is to create new ma- 
chinery and metal products, to produce 
finished engineering designs, and to 
specify the materials, fabrication meth- 
ods, parts and finishes that make his 
products or machines functionally effi- 
cient and salable. 


The development of every industrial 
machine or piece of equipment starts 
with an idea. The design engineer is 
the man who takes the idea and gives 
it form. He creates the design; selects 
the materials; determines the types of 
processes to be employed in produc- 
tion; he chooses purchased parts and 
finished units for incorporation in the 
design; he gives the design finish and 
color to make it appealing to the eye. 


Available Market Data 

Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information published by Business Pub- 
lications covering this field, are available 
without charge (while supply lasts) to adver- 
tisers and agency executives. They may be 
obtained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
Catalog Design Guide and 

Check Lists of Catalog Information 

A summary of basic principles of 
catalog design dealing with organiza- 
tion of product information for maxi- 
mum utility. Check lists on separate 
sheets cover items of information re- 
garding (1) producer, (2) materials, 
(3) equipment, and (4) services. Issued 
by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


Copy Ideas from Executives in the 

Mechanical Design Field. 

This booklet, published by Product 
Engineering, is intended to help those 
who write copy for the product de- 
sign field to get the maximum benefit 
from the space they use. 


What the Market Buys. 

This booklet contains charts provid- 
ing a visual guide to materials, metals, 
parts, equipment and finishes specified 
for typical products. Published by 
Electrical Manufacturing. 


Which Material? What Method and 
Equipment? 

This booklet, published by Materials 
& Methods, is an analysis of its edi- 
torial content, circulation, and adver- 
tising. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 


light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1947.] 


CCA 
—— 
Design News, 4612 Woodward Ave., 
t 1 Published by Rogers Pub 
1946. Controlled. Adv. page, 7x10 
hed ’5th prec. Forms close 160th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 
19,107; (gross), 20,508. Executives, 3,426; 
engineering executives, 7,387; engineers, 
meee purchasing, 1,129; others, 6547. 
tates— 
wn, 


De- 
Co. 


% Page 4 Page 
$160.00 $ 95.00 
155.00 95.00 
147.50 90.00 
ird yellow, orange, red, blue, 
$60 eed, $30. 


1 Page 
l $320.00 
4 295.00 
12 275.00 
Star 


green, 





CCA 
—_—_—-— 
Electrical Manufacturing, 1250 Avenue 
f Americas, New York 20. Published 
ze Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Trim size, 
4%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
close 15th. Agency § discounts, 
..1.A.A, statement on request. 
lation, 10,270; (gross), 11,621. U.S. 
ment establishments, 204; officers 
ing engineering specifications, 
ngineers and product designers, 
superintendents and purchasing 
731; others, 289. Rates— 
1 Page % Page % Page 
$320.00 $176.00 $96.00 
288.00 152.00 80.00 
275.00 144.00 76.00 


‘d red, Persian orange, blueprint 
cock blue, yellow, $50; bleed, $35 


lditional data see page 194 


Machine Design, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleve- 
land, 13, Ohio. Published by Penton Pub. 


Est. 1929. Trim size, 84%4x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 7th. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, March, 1947, 13,247; 
(gross), 15.027. Chief engineers of ma- 
chinery mfrs., 7,463; executives of ma- 
chinery mfrs., 1,456; engineering depts., 
1,848; engineering executives, 1,263; 
others, 1,350. Rates—1 page, $330; 6 
pages, $319; 12 pages, $300. 
Standard color, $60; bleed, $30. 


Co. 





Materials & Methods (formerly Metals 
and Alloys), 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 18. Published by Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corp. Est. 1929. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close 10th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation 16,347; (gross), 18,375. 
Mfrs. of assembled metal products, equip- 
ment, machinery, 7,106; commercial proc- 
essing plants and parts mfrs., 1,740; 
transportation, mines, non-metal mfrs., 
1,048; metal producers, 1,686; federal, 
state, municipal, 1,064; engineers, 731; 
trade assns., libraries, instructors, stu- 
dents, 1,628; others, 


1,003. 

tates—1 page, $300; 6 pages, 
pages, $250; 24 pages, $230; % 
times, $195: % page, 12 times, 
page, 12 times, $100; 4 page, 12 
$65. 
Standard red, 
bleed, $35. 

For additional data see 


$260; 1 
page, 1 
$135; % 
times, 


yellow, blue, green, $60; 


page 197. 
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Metal Industries Catalog, 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 18. Published by Reinhold 
Publishing Corp. Est. 1942. Trim size, 
8%x10%. Type page, 74%x9%. Published 
Feb. Forms close Dec. 1. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation (Swern), 15,- 
200, 

Rates—1 page, $440; 2 pages, $600; 4 
pages, $900; 6 pages, $1,200; 8 pages, $1,- 
500; additional pages, $150. Individual 
insert catalogs on white coated stock 
printed in monotone by publisher from 
electrotypes supplied by advertiser—8 
pages, $1,770; 12 pages, $2,360; 16 pages, 
$2,950; 24 pages, $4,130; 32 pages, $5,310; 
48 pages, $7,670; additional 4-page units, 
$590. Allowance of 30% when catalogs 
are supplied ready for binding. Color, 
$25 per page, minimum 8 pages. 





Metals and Alloys. 
(See Materials & Methods.) 





Product Design & Development, 138 E. 
47th St.. New York 17. Published by 
Franklin H. Johnson, Inc., Est. 1946. Con- 
trolled. Adv. units, 1/9 page, 3%x4%. 
Published 25th prec. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 35,106. Rates—1/9 page unit, 
$120 flat. Space sold in 1/9 and 2/9 units. 


For additional data see page 199. 


Product Engineering, 330 W. 42nd St. 
New York, 18, N. Y. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 1930. Subscrip- 
tion, $6. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published list. Forms close 10th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation 17,089: (gross), 

Subscriptions in company name, 
corporate officials and general mers., 
2,030; dept. megrs., supts. and other per- 
sonnel, 1,598. Engineering and design: 
Dept. heads, engineers and other person- 
nel, 6,701. Metallurgical and chemical: 
Dept. heads, engineers and other per- 
sonnel, 75. Purchasing, 52; sales, 265; 
other employes, 195; unclassified, 3,318. 
Rates— 
Times 





1S “tH, 
2,816; 


1 Page 


6 


Standard color (yellow, orange, red, blue, 
reen), $40 per | ts e; special colors, 
60 per page; bleed, Fs for first page in 

any one issue; additional pages, $30. 

For additional data see insert between 
pages 200-201, 





Sweet’s File for Product Designers, 119 
W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. Compiled 
and distributed by Sweet's Catalog Ser- 
vice, division of F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion. Est. 1942. A bound file of manu- 
facturers’ catalogs, used as a source of 
buying information by product develop- 
ment and design men in important man- 
ufacturing establishments in the me- 
chanical industries, and in independent 
product design organizations. Revised 
annually and lent to qualified offices for 
one year. Distribution (Sworn), 16,000 
to engineers, executives and research 
specialists. Catalogs in Sweet's Files 
consist of multiples of four pages. 
Typography and color printing as 
desired. Trim page size, 8%x1l1 inches. 
Charges include catalog design, or such 
assistance as may be desired, printing, 
filing, distribution and use of confiden- 
tial distribution lists. No agency com- 
mission. No cash discount. For catalogs 
in Sweet’s File for Product Designers, 
including one extra color on first and 
last pages, complete service charges are 
as follows: 4-page catalog, $1,248; 8-page 
catalog, $1,950; 12-page catalog, $2,652; 
16-page catalog, $3,354; 20-page catalog, 
$4,056; 24-page catalog, $4,758; 28-page 
catalog, $5,460; 32-page catalog, $6,162. 
Charges for other specifications on re- 
quest. Note: combination charges for 
catalogs distributed also in other Sweet's 
Files and for two or more catalogs in 
any number of files. (See Building, 
Power Plants, Manufacturing Industries 
and Chemical Process Industries sections 
of Market Data Book.) Branch offices in 
Roston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh and St. Louis 


For additional data see pages 202-203 









CATALOG SERVICE 


for sellers and buyers in the PRODUCT DESIGN market 


Sweet's Catalog Service is a product information system for sellers and buyers in American industry. Its 
elements are (1) FILES of specially designed catalogs on the products of hundreds of companies having 
common markets, and (2) SELECTIVE DISTRIBUTION of these files to qualified buying factors. Reversing 
the procedure by which catalogs are distributed with the request that they be filed, the Sweet's system 
“pre-files” them before distribution. This simple and effective control assures their instant accessibility at all 


times in each recipient's office. 





SWEET'S FILE for PRODUCT DESIGNERS 


Sweet's File for Product Designers, one of seven 
Sweet's Files (see opposite page), is specially designed 
to meet the catalog needs of product development and 
design men in the mechanical industries. The current 
issue of this file contains 187 manufacturers’ catalogs, 
totalling 1,536 pages, filed in 6 sections and 28 sub- 


sections as follows: 


Materials hydraulic and pneumatic 
metals equipment 
plastics pumps and compressors 
rubber measuring and controlling 
wood equipment 
gloss lubricating systems 


ether materiols flexible tubing and hose 


fittings and valves 


gaskets, packing and oil seals 


Finishes : . 
fastening devices 
lacquers, enamels and coatings , : 
uers, 9 vibration and shock absorbers 


decalcomania , : 
springs and formed wire 
other mechanical parts 
Electrice! Parts 
motors Techniques 


controls welding, brazing and cutting 


other electrical equipment heat treating 
tooling 
Mechanical Parts 

Work Equipment 


transmissions 


bearings copying and drafting equipment 























Distribution 





Sweet's File for Product Designers is distributed an- 


nually to research specialists, to design engineers, to 






executives in charge of design and to independent 






product design organizations all important factors 






in the selection of materials, finishes and component 






parts bought from outside sources for incorporation in 






their companies’ products. Total distribution 16.000 






files, 
Following the initial distribution of each new issue to 





selected offices at the time of issuance. additional files 






are forwarded throughout the ensuing year to new) 






qualified offices as disclosed in daily news reports, appli- 






cations and by field investigation. 






The distribution is recorded in a printed list which 






is furnished clients for their exclusive use as a part of 





each service contract. 









Issuance 





Sweet's File for Product Designers is scheduled for 





issuance in the summer. The time required for its com- 





pilation and production necessitates the settlement of 





catalog plans and the receipt of service orders well in 





advance of the distribution date. 





How to Get the Best Results 
From Sweet's Catalog Service 







Prospective buyers consult manufacturers’ catalogs in 





Sweet's to study and compare the advantages of com- 






peting products, to determine which of them best meet 





their specific requirements, to select those which appea! 






to be worth further inquiry or, as is often the cas. 





to decide at once which shall be specified or ordered. 





Whatever buying action you want your prospects l 
take, you should make sure that the catalog you wi 
file and distribute in Sweet’s contains information 0! 







the kind and amount that will prompt them to take i! 
Your catalog in Sweet’s should anticipate question 






most likely to be asked by your prospects re arding 





product forms, characteristics, performance and use. lt 
» pil 





should contain more than brief allusions to thes 










portant subjects. It should make all necessary use “ 
text, tables, illustrations and diagrams to demonstrat 
them convincingly. 

Expert advice on effective organization and (sig) 
essential product information which is to be dis ibutee 
in the Sweet’s Files may be had through mer ber 
Sweet's consulting staff. Their services are ava ible t 





clients without extra charge. 
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Diesel Industry 


(See also Power Plants: Marine, Shipbuilding: Boating) 


Diese] installations in industry 
amounted to 41 million hp. as of Jan. 
1, 1947, according to Diesel Power and 
Diesel Transportation. The armed 
services had slightly more than this 
total, the aggregate being estimated at 
95 million hp. 

Prior to the war, the Diesel indus- 
try made its greatest progress in the 
stationary field and installed horse- 
power there was greatly in excess of 
the high speed field. During the war, 
however, Diesels for transportation 
tipped the scales, according to the 
Diesel Engine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

Though Diesels are making progress 
in many phases of transportation, 
their outstanding work has been for 
the railroads. An authority in this field 
commented: 

“No discussion of motive power 
would be complete that did not pay 
tribute to the outstanding job done by 
the Diesel-electric, in both freight and 
passenger service. Locomotive orders 
for 1946 were predominantly for that 
type of power, a total of over 500 
units, road freight and passenger, as 
well as switching, being ordered, com- 
pared with 77 locomotives of other 
types.” 

International Harvester Company 
announced in 1947 development of a 
new convertible gas and Diesel engine 
expected to result in lower prices for 
Diesel tractors both for farm and in- 
dustrial use. In another year, the com- 
pany expects to be in production on a 
lighter engine than any ever used in 
the tractor field. 

A considerable part of production of 
Diesel manufacturers in 1947 was due 
to strong export demand. The world 
shortage of coal and the general avail- 
ability of oil contributed in part to this 
situation. Many of the new oil lines 


being constructed abroad will be pow- 
ered wtih Diesels. 

Diesel engines, the work horse of the 
engine field, had a spectacular growth 
during the war years, though figures 
on all phases of their expansion are 
unavailable. Diesels are in use in vir- 
tually every application where sturdi- 
ness, dependability and low cost are 
factors. The only exceptions are the 
airplane and automobile fields. 

American-made Diesel engines are 
available with speeds varying from 87 
to 3,000 revolutions per minute and 
from 3% to 8,500 hp. Because it is 
practical to combine a number of Die- 
sel engines into line production, a sin- 
gle plant’s capacity is limited only by 
the number of engines employed. 

There are 3,371 municipally owned 
power plants in the U. S. In small and 
medium-sized towns most of the plants 
are driven by heavy duty, stationary 
Diesel engines. In large cities, the 
steam turbine is regarded as the most 
economical type of power producer. A 
large market exists in these municipal 
power plants, since replacements were 
unavailable during the war. Further, 
the experience of 900 cities indicates 
that the electric load doubles every 
seven years. 

Of the total kilowatt capacity in- 
stalled in Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration co-operatives, 71.8 per cent is 
produced by Diesel engines. 

Use of Diesel engines gained great 
momentum among department stores, 
hotels, office buildings and others dur- 
ing the coal strike of 1946. 

In the industrial field, Diesel engines 
are used both as prime movers for ma- 
chinery and to generate light and 
power. 

The cement and quarry field has 
4,895 Diesel engines, exclusive of those 


used in power shovels, trucks and in- 
dustrial locomotives. The immediate 
market is for another 2,144. 

The country’s sawmills are turning 
to Diesel power in large numbers. The 
clay products industry is another which 
is investing heavily in Diesel engines. 

The oil industry calls on Diesel en- 
gines for many and varied tasks. Be- 
fore drilling starts, Diesel-powered 
tractors haul the drill rigs and other 
equipment to the scene of action. They 
also transport drill pipe and casing to 
the derrick floor. Diesel engines are 
used not only for the actual drilling, 
but for pumping oil when it is found. 
Ditches for pipelines are dug with Die- 
sel-powered ditch diggers. Through 
more than 100,000 miles of pipeline, 
Diesel engines are used almost exclu- 
sively for pumping crude oil to re- 
fineries, against pressures up to 1,000 
lbs. per sq. inch, 24 hours a day. 

In large-scale irrigation and drain- 
age projects, Diesel engines are usually 
used. 

Diesel-powered motor trucks have 
come into popularity in the far West, 
where grades are stiff and hauls are 
long. Diesel power in city buses also 
has increased steadily. Bus lines are 
placing large orders for new Diesel 
equipment. 


Marine Diesels 


The armed forces used 35 million 
Diesel hp. in winning the war. Diesel 
engines were used in cargo vessels, 
tankers, victory ships, tugboats, land- 
ing barges, bulldozers and tractors. 
Five chief advantages of Diesel en- 
gines for ships and boats are: They 
are economical in operation; fuel re- 
quires little space; cruising range is 
increased; Diesel engines are depend- 
able, and fire hazard is held to a mini- 
mum. 


























TABLE I—DIESEL POWERED COMMERCIAL VESSELS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Number Registered in Each District 


Atlantic 
Coast 
dge 12 
ing 1201 
ght 361 
tering 68 

a: senger 138 

lots 14 
cer 193 
ing 958 
78 

2845 


ce of Service 


| Vessels 








Gulf Pacific 
Coast Coast 
2 5 
25 55 
1341 
247 
2 
122 
10 
10 
622 
48 


2469 


Inland 
Rivers 


Great Total 

Lakes Vessels 
2 2 23 
13 6 140 
67 3426 
14 23 748 
2 oe 78 
14 20 319 
a 1 41 
3 2 234 
87 2370 
3 14 176 


7279 
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Classification of Newly Documented Vessels, Dec. 1, 1945-June 1, 1946 
'N. East |S. East | Gulf | NWest| S West | Inland! Great [Alaska 
Coast | Coast (Cogst | Coast = oo Lakes 
Towboats | 16 | | 10 | | | 24 : 
Fishing Boats | 26 i 
| Freighters” so ce 























a 
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Tankers ey. 


i. 9 
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_ Passenger _ 7 
| | 0 
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Yachts 
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} —_ 
Ferries 
|___—— commie 


Misc 
———SSS= Ss 


| Totals | 56 | 48 | 71 | 52) 30 | 241 39] 1 




















Despite this wide use of Diesel en- 
gines in marine transportation, the Breakdown of Installed Diesel Horsepower as of 
United States lags behind foreign coun- January 1, 1947 
tries in their adoption for cargo ves- Exclusive of Military Horsepower " a) 
sels. About 48 per cent of all British Servic Horse- Engine 
; : ervice power Uni 
cargo ships on order are being Railroads (4,165 Locomotives) 5,000,000 8,33 
equipped with Diesels; 67 per cent of Motor Trucks 1,950,000 13,000 
Sweden’s mercantile fleet is Diesel- Motor Buses 879,250 5,860 
propelled; the figure for Norway is 72 Tractors and Contractors’ Machinery 7,997,000 £0,000 
per cent. Oil Industry se« 720, 000 3,600 
Marine 3,725,400 20,100 
In all but the smallest types of com- Municipal Power Plants 2,460,000 1,100 
mercial fishing vessels, Diesel engines General Industry 15,000,000 25,000 
have practically no competition. They Mining, Quarrying, Lumbering, Agricultural processing 1,745,000 7,000 
provide not only propulsion, but auxil- Industrial Locomotives 1,600,000 8,000 
iary power for lights, compressing air, TOTAL SE Ee 41 076. 650 134.990 
charging batteries, providing refrig- Diesel Power and Diesel Transportation 
eration, operating winches and power- , 
ing pumps. 


d rsh re j ressels boats with a total of 133,553 hp. were close 15th. Agency discounts 15-2 

lotorship reported that of vessels g 553 hp Circulation, 14,6543 (gross), 15,408. Con- 

under 1,200 gross tons under construc- under construction on that date. sulting and govt. engineers, 792; munici- 
palities and utilities, 1,827; industrial 


son on June 1, 1946, 100 pe ons wore Associ i power users, 2,039 engine and equip. 
Diesel-powered. Of ships of 1,200 to ations mfrs. 3.993: ship operators, ov ners 
ross » @OFE . . . shipyards and naval architects, 3,2 

5,000 gross tons, 62.5 per cent were Diesel Engine Manufacturers Asa, scenes tee Renee 
Diesel-powered. In all, 253 Diesel 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago. Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $360.00 $240.00 $145.00 
*7 325.00 210.00 135.00 
*13 290.00 175.00 115.00 


Publications *The 7th insertion on the 7 ins. contract 
and the 13th ins. on the yearly contract, 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, provide for space in the Diesel Engine 


light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ®@talog. 
ending June 30, 1947.] Standard red, 20%; bleed, 10%. 


For additional data see page 207 








Publications, Inc. Trim size, 6x9. j : 
page, 4x7. Agency discounts, 15-2. Ci 
culation, 5,000. Rates—1 page, $175; ad- Marine Diesel Handbook 


> 
Diesel Power and Diesel Transportation, ditional pages, per page, $159. (Gen Manse. Gemeenace.) 
192 Lexington Ave., New York 16. Pub-) cisngarad red. yellow. blue $60: bleed ? 
lished by Diesel Publications, Inc. Est 10% aes —™ , ec. od cod, 
1922. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist . 
Forms close 15th N. I. A. A. statement 
on request. Agency discounts, 15-2 Diesel Engine Catalog. Published Aug. | ~~ SHIPBUILDING. ) 
Circulation, 8.807; (gross), 9.737. Enei 1. Forms close June 1. See Diesel Prog- 


neers, 158; freight transportation, 471; ress. 

engine and equipment distributors, 1,439 - — - — . — 

engine and equipment manufacturers, CANADA 

96; utilities and employes, 433; munic- Diesel Engineering Handbook, 192 Lex- —— 

ipalities and employes, 337; schools and ington Ave., New York 16. Published by 

students, 598 yvernment officials, 327; Pijesel Publications, Inc. Subscription, $7. 

petroleum industry 546: re ailroads, 491; Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4x7. Agency 

ak ¢ I ser ly ‘ Ag Ao air shops — eer ree. discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,000. Rates 

Stations ¢ ‘ iployes ee1;, O ers ,166 ve TF 4 ai ] s, 

Ri A page, Sere; aceitional page per Canadian Diesel Power & Tractilo 
1 Pag iy Page % Page Standard red, yellow, blue, $60; bleed, McGill College Ave. Montreal 
"40 00 79 0 10 c¢% ils “3 : é i é 4 . 4 

; ag 4 00 $144.00 $ 1o22 statin Est. 1936. Subscription, $3. Tr 

12 200.00 120.00 60.00 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. | 

24 175.00 105.00 532.00 bi-monthly. Agency discounts, |! 

. culatiaqn March, 1947, 3,251; 


Standard red, yellow, or blue, $65: bleed aa Cy 3,403. Rates— 
a Times 1 Page % Page 
$100.00 $ 65.00 


Fo additional dat eC mage LU 
men 6 i ee Diesel Progress, 2 W. 45th St.. New York, . 90 00 55 00 
- ™ _ " —— , 19, N. ¥. Published by Diesel Tei 6 80.00 45.00 
esel-Electric Locomotive, 192 Lexington Inc. Est. 1935. Trim size, x . . See . - 
Ave., New York 16. Published by Diesel Type page, 8%x11. Published 1st. Forms Standard color, $30; bleed, 10% 
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Distribution Services 


See also Freight Transportation and Distribution) 


Distribution Age believes that dis- 
tribution embraces all activities in- 
ident to the movement of goods in 
ommerce. If distribution is to become 
more efficient and economical, man- 
agement must consider more than sales 
beause more than sales are involved. 
Most commodities require handling, 
sacking, transportation, warehousing, 
fnance, insurance and service and 
maintenance of one kind or another be- 
fore, during, or after marketing. All 
f these activities are essential parts 
f distribution. Distribution Age be- 
eves that until there is a clearer un- 
lerstanding of the importance of basic 
shases of distribution, industrial po- 
tentials will continue to suffer from in- 
adequate methods. 


Warehousing 


Public warehousing is a good bar- 
meter of general business conditions. 
Demands for storage space and the 
listribution services that merchandise 
warehousemen render, are indices of 
ndustrial and mercantile activity. The 
yuantity of perishable commodities in 
public refrigerated warehouses indi- 
ates the condition of our food supply 
and the state of the produce market. 
An increase or decrease in personal 
efects in custody of household goods 
warehousemen is a clear indication of 
mtraction or expansion in average 
living conditions. Public warehousing 
uts horizontally across the whole field 
f distribution; it is essential] to vir- 
tually every branch of commerce and 
ndustry. 
About 3,800 organizations offer pub- 
lie warehouse services in the United 
States. This figure was compiled from 
listings in the D and W Directory and 
ther sources. These organizations 
fer merchandise facilities in 1,940 
warehouses, cold storage facilities in 
‘18 warehouses and household goods 
facilities in 2,258. A breakdown by 
lassifications is as follows: General 
ierchandise warehouses, 758; cold 
storage warehouses, 511; household 
foods warehouses, 1155; combined 
ceneral merchandise and cold storage, 
7 handise and household goods, 
erchandise, household goods, 


storage, 28; unclassified, 194. 
i; CAPACITY OF PUBLIC 
WAREHOUSES 
Storage 
Area 
(000 sq. ft.) 
90,718 
307,310 


45,535 


] 
( 


goods 


The ; 
as larg: 
facture 
highwa 
able ty 
tabulati: 
ments ¢ 


lic warehouse industry offers 
market potential for manu- 
of materials-handling and 
equipment, and of innumer- 
of supplies. The following 
is compiled from the state- 
287 companies: 


INVESTMENT 
MENT 


IN HANDLING 
(ALL TYPES) 


EQUIP- 


Invest- 
ment 
Equipment 

Conveyors . : 

Overhead carriers 

Hoisting machinery 

Elevators sad ms oe ts Gite 

Trackless carriers 


The following tabulation from D and 
W Directory shows the number of 
warehouses reporting highway equip- 
ment and its value. 


INVESTMENT IN HIGHWAY 
EQUIPMENT 
Com- 
panies 
Report- 
Equipment ing 
Trucks 
Tractors .. 
Trailers . 
Semi-trailers . 8,064 
Refrigerated trucks 599 
SED, canccons : 35: 722 
Sea 1,790 
Stake b - : 30 
Winch 7“ 26 36 216 
Miscellaneous 515 1,042 


Capital 

Invest- 
ment 
$(100) 
32,185 
5,328 


- » 
3,093 


Units 


53,069 
Many public warehousemen collect 
bills, act as salesman, package and 
pack goods for shipment. Field ware- 
houses are operated by bona fide ware- 
housemen on premises usually leased 
from the owners of the goods in cus- 
tody. They function solely for credit 
purposes to facilitate the issuance of 
warehouse receipts for collateral. 


Materials Handling 


There is an accelerating trend to- 
ward wider use of materials-handling 
equipment in industry and distribution 
not only because of economy but be- 
cause of development of better equip- 
ment. Production schedules of manu- 
facturers still lag behind demand and 
most are still quoting deliveries in 
from 60 days to six months. 

Materials handling is being viewed 
as a continuing process which begins 
with the movement of raw materials 
and continues through production and 
subsequent distributive activities until 
the finished product is in the hands of 
the ultimate consumer or user. The 
trend is toward standardization and 
simplification of basic elements. 

The potential for materials handling 
equipment in all industry groups is in- 
dicated by the fact that in the ware- 
housing industry 875 organizations 
have $50 million invested in such 
equipment. 


Air Cargo 


On Sept. 1, 1946, according to Dis- 
tribution Age, the certified airlines of 
the country were operating 587 planes 
with an annual cargo capacity of 750 
million cargo ton-miles, assuming a 
70 per cent passenger load factor. 
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Planes on order, or in conversion, 
would accommodate 1.2 billion annual 
cargo ton-miles. These figures are 
predicated upon an average density 
factor of 10 lb. per cu. ft. for cargo. 

On Aug. 1 a consolidated air freight 
tariff became effective. This marks the 
first time in the history of transpor- 
tation in the United States that a 
single mode of transportation will 
operate under one tariff pattern for 
the entire country. There will be no 
commodity rates. Starting with a min- 
imum weight of 28 lb. per package all 
rates are on a weight and class basis, 
which will average 20c. a ton-mile for 
shipments of 100 lb. and 14%c. to 
15%c. for volume shipments. Some of 
the noncertificated air carriers are 
going to quote even lower rates. 

A new era of air cargo business is 
now opening up through creation of a 
combined air-ground network which 
coordinates air and motor facilities. 


Motor Trucking 


The highway transportation system 
is comprised of about 3.5 million miles 
of highways of all kinds, of which 
nearly 1.5 million miles are hard sur- 
faced. These highways are used by 
26,000 trucking companies and 1,500 
motor bus companies, operating more 
than five million trucks and buses. 

America’s trucking industry, ac- 
cording to Distribution Age, is oper- 
ating at an all-time high, both in 
volume of business and number of 
vehicles. 

By the end of 1946, the number of 
trucks in use had reached 5,726,000. 

Basic needs for more efficient and 
more coordinated highway transporta- 
tion include: 

1. Strategically situated terminals 
equipped with modern facilities not 
only for receiving, handling and dis- 
patching motor freight but for its cffi- 
cient transfer to other forms cf trans- 
portation. 

2. Development of uniform state 
laws and acceptable enforcement stan- 
dards. 

3. Systematic highway construction 
and proper allocation of the cost of 
such construction among private mo- 
torists, truck operators and general 
taxpayers. 

4. Reappraisement of fundamental 
factors involved in the present rate 
structure, considering the interests of 
both shippers and carriers. 

5. Reconsideration by the Congress 
of the present tax situation. 

6. An improved credit position. Much 
motor carrier credit is vendor, rather 
than established banking credit. In 
many cases, adequate reserves for the 
replacement of worn out equipment 
and facilities do not exist. An improved 
credit position, cash reserves and bet- 
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ter financial support by bank funds 
and private capital are required. 


7. Fair and efficient public regula- 
tion based on an understanding of the 
inherent requirements of highway 
transportation in relation to the in- 
terests of the public. 


Water Carriers 


Water transportation, according to 
Distributicn Age, is confronted with 
serious and complex problems. Lack of 
any clearly defined long-range mari- 
time policy is threatening the early 
demise of the shipbuilding industry in 
this country. 


The inland water system is com- 
prised of 30,500 miles of navigable in- 
land waterways normally served by 
11,000 vessels of draft, and more than 
8,000 miles of coastal and intercoastal 
water routes: These domestic water 
services which in prewar days afforded 
a cheap and popular and economical 
means of transportation, are so seri- 
ously handicapped by economic and 
operational problems as to offer little 
incentive to private operation. Only in 
the Great Lakes area, where natural 
geographical conformation has enabled 
a time-honored mode of transportation 
to withstand the impact of shortsighted 
self interest, does water transportation 
hold its own. Here bulk cargo ships, 
equipped for mechanized handling, are 
able to carry freight at a lower cost 
per ton-mile than anywhere else in the 
world. 


One bright spot is the realization 
‘hat only through efficient mechanized 
cargo handling, partially patterned 

fter the efficiencies so manifest in the 
Great Lakes area, can our languishing 
wate restored to their 
former effectiveness. 


services he 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 





Field Warehousing 

Two-page reprint of article publish- 
ed in D and |W Directory outlining the 
functions of field warehousing as an 
instrument of credit. 


Steps in Warehouse Selection 


Four-page reprint of article publish- 
ed in Distribution Age by Milton Gold- 
stein, traffic manager, Serutan Co. It 
explains how and why a proposed mer- 
chandise warehouse operation requires 
a systematic approaeh to many rami- 
fied problems that affect overall 
distribution and, in addition, calls for 
co-ordination and integration of depart- 
mental viewpoints and interests. 


Profit Sharing . .. A Possible 
Solution to Labor Problems 


Consolidated reprint of two articles 
published in Distribution Age showing 
how profit sharing “affords an incen- 
tive to the individuals who increase 
the efficiency of production while af- 
fording increased purchasing power 
to keep the balance in an expanding 
economy.”’ 


A Survey of Potential River Traffic 
Reprint of an article published in 
Distribution Age by Dr. John H. Fred- 
erick, Professor of Transportation, and 
Madison Limmer, research assistant 
in transportation, College of Business 
Administration, University of Texas. 


It presents the findings of a survey 
conducted by the authors and gives a 
statistical summary of interviews on 
water transportation. 


Modern Merchandise Freight Termincls 


Four-page reprint of article pub- 
lished in Distribution Age by Ralph W. 
Payne, divisional railroad manazer, 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. The thesis 
is that efficient and economical ma- 
terials-handling equipment exists for 
every l.c.l. freight operator. 


Evaluating the Practical Benefits 
of Industrial Design 


Four-page reprint of article pub- 
lished in Distribution Age by Raymond 
Loewy on the growing importance of 
industrial design and how it condi- 
tions packing and shipping costs, style 
of packaging, methods of handling, 
etc. 


Unit Loads 


Reprint of article published in )js- 
tribution Age by Matthew W. Potts, ma- 
terials-handling consultant. It dem- 
onstrates that while many industries 
ean use the fundamental principles 
and methods of unit load shipment, 
it will be necessary to establish closer 
coordination among manufacturers, 
warehousemen, carriers and dealers 
before unit load shipments can be 
commercially economical. 


Publications 
{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported sicte- 


ments, liahtface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1947.] 


Distribution Age, 100 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. Published by Chilton Co., Inc. 
Est. 1901. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-0 Circulation, (Sworn), 14,219; 
(gross), 15,510. Industrial, 11,618; car- 
riers, 1,194; warehouses, 1,032; others, 
375. Rates (general)— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $208.00 $122.00 
6 225.00 190.00 115.00 
12 190.00 167.00 100.00 


(Warehouse)— 
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Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $175.00 $ 97.00 $ 57.00 
6 156.00 89.00 52.00 
12 133.00 77.00 $5.00 

Standard color, $40; bleed, $20. 

For additional data see page 205 


Distribution and Warehousing Directory. 
(See FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION } 





Trafie World 
(See FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION ) 
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Drugs; Proprietaries 


(See also Beauty Shops, Toilet Articles; Chemical Process Industries) 





The drug and medicine industry em- 
braces those establishments which are 
engaged principally in manufacture 
of alkaloids and derivatives, biological 
products, and pharmaceutical metals 
and salts of medicinal preparations 
made for sale in retail packages to the 
general public. 

Chief products of the patent or pro- 
prietary medicines and compounds in- 
dustry, as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, are medicines and compounds 
sold under the protection of patents, 
copyrights or trade marks, as prepared 
according to secret formulas, including 
medicines of a proprietary character, 
not necessarily patented or sold under 
a trade mark, and various compounds 
or products handled by the pharmaceu- 
tical trade, but do not include house- 
hold and industrial insecticides and 
other such chemicals. 


In 1939, 1,094 establishments were 
producing drugs and medicines, 60 
more than in 1937. The value of their 
products gained 3.1 per cent to $364,- 
985,000. The value added by manufac- 
ture was $249,712,800, about the same 
as in 1987. The number of wage earn- 
ers declined 9.7 per cent to 22,386 and 
their wages 11.4 per cent to $23,898,000. 

Production of insecticides, fungicides 
and related industrial and household 
chemical compounds was $96,844,000 in 
1939. To analyze distribution trends, 
the Bureau of the Census consolidated 
the two industries, accounting for pro- 
duction of $445,470,000. Sales to or 
through manufacturers’ own wholesale 
branches decreased from 30.1 per cent 
in 1935 to 29.5 per cent in 1939. Sales 
to or through own retail stores were 
0.5 per cent in both years. Sales to in- 
dustrial, professional and institutional 
users increased from 13.7 to 16.9 per 
cent. Sales to wholesalers increased 
from 35.5 to 36.7 per cent. Sales direct 
‘o retailers declined from 18.2 to 15.4 
per cent. Sales direct to household con- 
sumers declined from 2.0 to 1.0 per 
cent. 

Manufacturers of perfumes, cos- 

ties and other toilet preparations 

nbered 478 in 1937, 539 in 1939. 
duction increased from $132,336,000 
$147,465,600. The Bureau of the 
sus reported that sales through 
lesale organizations owned and op- 
ted by manufacturers increased 
m 2.6 per cent in 1929 to 16.6 per 
t in 1939. Sales to consumers at 
rail increased from 6.8 to 7.6 per 
Sales to wholesalers and jobbers 
from 44.9 to 41.0 per cent, and sales 
ct to retailers from 43.1 to 32.3 per 
ccot. Sales through manufacturers’ 
ed and operated retail outlets de- 
sed from 1.4 to 0.9 per cent. 
mployment in the drug manufac- 
ig industry in March, 1946, was 
per cent above 1939, according to 
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DRUG STORES AND THEIR SALES IN 1939 





Sales Sales 

State No. (000) State No. (000) 
EE, nn nnnnennenedes ds oe Oe. EE “Sab ddbciccscccdice 63 $ 2,483 
. uesencesonveceenes 194 7,424 New Hampshire ......... 228 5,907 
BEE. cesccescecensnses 704 \ fo peer 1,811 50,584 
GEE. sascansesaceece 3,285 114,006 New Mexico ............. 172 6,216 
SE, i-th 4-0:¢000-eemae 658 - ">  eReersreqqoree 6,620 159,637 
COROEEONE «ccc cecccccece 896 26,248 North Carolina .......... 915 24,071 
Dt. ccdubecanenaeaed 121 3,193 North Dakota ............ 266 5,243 
Dist. of Columbia ........ 328 24,362 e ctphendetestepeurbess 2,825 $3,003 
DEE seckbtaeesesanceua 1,002 Se «GOED. ovccceescsecces 135 25,700 
DE éisaesenwaentasses 1,109 I RE ae 568 14,085 
DEE  wcccctavdcedecenacone 211 6,671 Pennsylvania ............ 4,450 104,392 
DE ssnetenneianebennen 3,693 109,294 Rhode Island ............ 377 10,911 
DE s¢0eschese0006eeu0 1,52 43,824 South Carolina .......... 538 12,816 
TOWR cccccccccccccccccccce 1,327 28,873 South Dakota ............ 330 6,026 
DE Svcopseeneecccuesd ,076 20,998 Tennessee ............... 924 23,964 
St <ccisensdusendnt 871 2, Mh. bndabecdcecdoaee 3,319 85,900 
a aa pebaeaenscaeades = a ¢t Pt dnvecundesv abbas tenes 194 6,421 
MD  cccovcccccecesecees , VORMROME cccccccccccccces 149 3,362 
Maryland ........-sseee+- P 730 23,399 Virginia ...............+. 789 26,146 
Massachusetts ..........- ,142 63,351 Washington ............. 860 22,696 
Michigan Seccecccccececes 2,410 77,765 West Virginia \ 477 12,889 

PEE, acccocscosccoce 1,134 et ae 8 eee fs 4 
SEE occcccnnadeses 626 11,463 Cio 1,340 34,476 
Sl cescccenenndnsebe 2,171 55,246 Wyoming ........-.+++++- 133 4,214 

DE <cctécascnasquate 7,060 
SEE wavecsvenncceses 818 16,183 Ws By cevccccccuceseccs -57,903 $1,562,602 
The Department of Commerce estimated 1946 sales of drug stores at $3,571 million, 
a gain of 128.5 per cent over 1939. During the first quarter of 1947 a further gain of ( 
There were 52,700 drug stores on June 30, 1946, 


per cent Was reported 








the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion said in June, 1946, that limited 
commercial distribution of streptomy- 
cin at an early date is possible. While 
the new drug has proved valuable in 
treatment of many diseases, further 
research is indicated. 

Production of penicillin in June, 
1946, was 2,543 billion units, of which 
1,267 billion were allotted to domestic 
civilian use. 

Distribution 

Sales of wholesalers handling a gen- 
eral line of drugs amounted to $363,- 
621,000 in 1939, a guin of 19.1 per cent 
over 1935. The number increased from 
294 to 297. The number of employes 
gained from 14,475 to 16,170 and the 
payroll from $21,884,000 to $27,504,- 
000. Liquor was handled by 45 estab- 
lishments and not handled by 226. 
There were 26 cooperatives and volun- 
tary groups in the field with 9.3 per 
cent of the sales. 

Specialty-line drug wholesalers num- 
bered 1,321 in 1939, compared with 
1,268 in 1935. Sales increased from 
$123,469,000 to $157,190,000. 

The 1939 Census of Business re- 
ported 57,903 drug stores, with sales of 
$1,562,500,000, compared with 56,697 
in 1935, with sales of $1,232,593,000. 
Drug store sales accounted for 3.72 per 
cent of the national total in 1939, 3.50 
per cent in 1929. 


Of the total number of stores, 39,452, 
or 68.1 per cent had fountains, and 
handled $1,205,241,000, or 77.1 per cent 
of the sales in 1939. Among stores 
with fountains, chains numbered 3,240 
or 8.2 per cent, and got 27.1 pe: cent 
of the sales. In the non-fountain field, 
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chains accounted for 4.8 per cent of the 
stores and 20.6 per cent of the sales. 


The Bureau of the Census received 
commodity reports from stores account- 
ing for 58.9 per cent of all sales. Stores 
with annual sales of $20,000 or more 
reported this division: 

Prescriptions, 9.8 per cent; drugs, 
medicines, chemicals, compounds, 24.3 
per cent; drug sundries, rubber goods, 
surgical supplies, 10.8 per cent; toilet 
preparations, toilet articles, soaps, 9.7 
per cent; cigars, cigarettes, tobacco, 
16.1 per cent; meals and fountain, 16.8 
per cent; beer, wine (bottled or canned), 
1.0 per cent; liquors (packaged goods), 
4.6 per cent; candy, nuts, groceries, etc., 
4.7 per cent; other, 2.2 per cent. 


Associations 


American Drug Mfrs. Assn., 1426 
G St., Washington, D. C. 

American Pharmaceutical Assn., 
2215 Constitution Ave., Washington, 
D. C. 

American Pharmaceutical Mfrs. 


Assn., 608 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Associated Chain Drug Stores, 245 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

Federal Wholesale Druggists Assn., 
220 Fifth Ave., New York. 

National Assn. of Boards of Phar- 
macy, 77 W. Washington St., Chicago, 
Ml. 

National Assn. of Chain Drug Stores, 
4 Park Ave., New York. 

National Assn. of Retail Druggists, 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

National Wholesale Druggists Assn., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York. 

Proprietary Assn., 810 18th St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Toilet Goods Assn., 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 
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1f Circulation, 5,888. Rates 12 10.00 99 00 12.00 Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Rleed. 10% 332 W. 42nd St., New York 18. Published 
1 $110.00 $ 65.00 $ 38.00 ; - by American Chemical Society. Est. 19 
6 100.00 59.00 34.00 Subsc ription, $3.50 to members, others 
12 90.00 52.00 30.00 $4. Trim size, 8xl1l%. Type page, 7x! 
Standard red. $25: bleed, 10 Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Ager 
sre: discounts, 15-2 
a Drug & Cosmetic Industry, 101 W. 31st Circulation, 37,497; (gross), 37,975. 


Carolina Journal of Pharmacy, Drawer St., New York 1. Published by Drug Mar- (Companies, officials, 6.168: works exe’ 
151, Chapel Hill, N. C. Published by kets, Inc., Est. 1914. Subscription $3 1,339: foremen, supervisors, 1,143; en: 


Est. 1922. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- neers, 4,058; research directors, 3,4 
6x9. Type lished 15th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- chemists, met: illurgists, 5,847; indep: 


12 
91 N Bleed, 10%. 


page, on" Published ist. Forms counts, 15-0 secon a dent laboratories 5,446: instruct: 
close one. Agenc y discounts, 15-2. Cir- Circulation, 5,370; (gross), 5.868, Mfrs 3,197; students, 1,895: others, 4,908 
ulati 1 eno Rate of cosmetics, 1,401: mfrs. of cosmetics. tates, based on space used in one \ r 
S ti .. Pharmaceuticals and proprietarv medi- a ee oe . 4 
Times 1 Page Page \% Page cines, 829: mfrs. of pharmaceutical and and in combinat ion with Analyt l 
1 $ 25.00 15.00 $ 9.00 proprietary medicines, 1,020: dealers in ‘ hemistry, Chemical Abstracts, and J 
6 18.00 10.94 6.55 raw materials and supplies, 480; others, nal of _Ame rican Chemical Societys 
12 16.20 9.85 5.91 1.581 lates page, $455: 6 pages, $410: 12 pages, $ 
ae “2 . ae — “ 24 pages, $365. When Chemical and ! 
Times d Page 4 E age 4 Page gineering News is included in combi 
— l $140.00 $ 90 00 $ 60 00 tion 1 page, $455: 7 pages, $410 
‘dd: 6 110 00 10.00 15 00 pages, $3 75: 26 pages, $365 
- 100.00 60.00 35.00 Standard orange, red, green, blue 


low, $115: bleed, $40 





1946. Con- 





Published Drug Progress, 77 W. Washington St. Journal, The, 79 Frances Palms B 


5th Forms close 15th. Agency dis- Chicago 2, Ill. Published by Illinois Phar- Detroit 1, Mich. Published by Det t 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 12,106; (gross), maceutical Ass’n. Est. 1937. Subscrip- Retail Druggist Assn Est. 1913. | . 
13,039. Independent drug retailers, 10,286; tion, $1. Type page, 7x10. Published 7th. trolled. Type page, 7x10. Trim size, 9% 
hair 1,108; others, 52 Rates Forms close 25th. Agency discount, 15-2. Published 10th. Forms close 30th. Agé 
mee 1 Page % Page % Page Circulation, 4,365. Rates— discounts, 16-2. Circulation (Swer), 
$190.00 $110 00 $ 60.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 2.500. Rates 

6 175.00 98.00 55.00 1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 P: 58 
12 160.00 90.00 50.00 6 71.25 38.00 23.75 1 $ 50.00 $ 33.00 20.00 
Standard red, yellow or blue, $60; bleed, 12 67.50 6.00 22.50 6 $45.00 34.10 1 
10%. Standard color, $15.00; bleed, 10%. 12 45.00 34.20 18.00 
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DRUGS; PROPRIETARIES 





Journal of American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation (Scientific edition), 2215 Con- 
stitution Ave., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
Est. 1912. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 
6%x9%. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 
5th. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 6,327. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $67.50 $37.00 $24.00 
6 54.00 30.00 17.25 
12 50.00 27.00 15.00 


Standard red or blue, $30. 





Journal of American Pharmaceutical As- 





sociation (i’ractical Pharmacy edition), 
2215 Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington 
7, D. Cc. Est. 1940. Subscription, $1.50. 
Trim size, 6%x9%. Type size, 56%x8%. 
Published 20th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
40,178. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $350.00 $1 95.00 $110.00 
6 315.00 175.00 100.00 
12 235.00 135.00 80.00 
Standard red or blue, $95. 
K.P.A. News, 824 Kansas Ave., Topeka, 
Kansas Published by Kansas Pharma- 
eutical Assn. Est. 1929. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 6x9 Type page, 4%x7%. 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 


Circulation, 1,550. Rates 


page, $15 


discounts, 10-0. 
—1 page, $25; % 


Maryland Pharmacist 10 W. Chase S&t., 








Baltimore 1, Md. Published by Maryland 
Pharmaceutical Assn. Est.1925. Con- 
trolled. Type page, 4%x7%. Published 
25th. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Swern), 1,500. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 $ 10.00 
6 17.00 10.00 7.50 
Midwestern Druggist, 2° W. Sth St., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Publ ished by Mid- 
western Druggist Pub. Co. Est. 1926 
Subscription; $2. Trim size, 8%4x1l. Type 
age, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
25th Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
on (Sworn), 5,576. Rates 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $ $0.00 55.00 $ 35.00 
6 85.00 50.00 30.00 
12 80.00 45.00 27.50 
Standard color, $45. 





N. A. BR. D. Journal, 205 West Wacker 


Drive, Chicago 6. Official organ National 
Association Retail Druggists. Est. 1898. 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Trim 


size, 8xll. Published lst and 3rd Mon- 
days. Forms close two weeks preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
790. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $250.00 $150.00 $ 85.00 
12 200.00 130.00 70.00 
2 170.00 100.00 60.00 
Standard red, yellow, blue, $100; bleed, 
10% extra. 





tate St., Trenton 8, N. J. Published by 
ew Jersey Pharmaceutical Assn. _ Est. 

1928. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 7x10. 

Type page, 5x8. Published 20th. Forms 
se Ist. Circulation, 2,300. Rates— 
page, $25; % page, $15; % page, $10. 
® discount for 12 consecutive inser- 
ns 


New Jersey Journal of Pharmacy, 28 W. 





New York State Pharmacist, 1261 Broad- 
way, New York 1. Published by New 
rk State Pharmacteutical Ass'n. Bst. 
927. Subscription, $2. Trim size 8%x11. 
pe page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 


se Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
ition, 6,827. Rates— 
es 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$135.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
110.00 65.00 40.00 
100.00 60.00 35.00 
ndard color, $45. 
—s 





Northern Ohio Druggist, 1935 Euclid Ave., 
Cieveland 15. Published by Northern 
OChio Druggists Ass'n. Est. 1919. Sub- 
ription $1. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type 
re, 5x8. Published ist. Forms close 


h. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 


Rates 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 42.00 $ 22.40 $ 11.90 
6 36.40 19.60 10.15 
12 32.20 16.80 8.75 





North Western Druggist, 2642 University 
Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. Published by 
Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 1892. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10. 
Published 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency 





discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 

6,163. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 
6 100.00 60.00 35.00 
12 90.00 55.00 31.00 

Standard color, $33; bleed, 10%. 

PacifiCc Drug Review, 504 Woodlark 

Bidg., Portland 5, Ore. Published by Pa- 


cific Drug Review, Inc. Bist. 1888. Sub- 
scription, $2. Part Controlled. Trim size, 





8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 4,505. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 be 00 70.00 $ 40.00 
6 .50 58.00 33.00 
12 30. 00 49.00 29.00 
Standard red, $30; bleed, 10%. 
P. A. BR. D. Bulletin, 2017 Spring Garden 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Pub. by Philadel- 


phia Ass'n. of Retail Druggists. Est. 1898. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 6x9. Type 
page, 5x7%. Published ist Friday. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir- 


culation 1,820. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 27,50 $ 15.50 $ 8.25 
6 25.50 13.50 7.25 
12 22.50 12.00 6.25 


Rocky Mountain ‘Druggist, 1441 ‘Welton 
St., Denver 2, Colo. Published by Western 
Drug Publications. Est. 1888. Controlled. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 25th preceding. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 5.500. Rates 
Times 1 Page 1, Page 
1 $110.00 $ 65.00 $ 
6 95.00 57.00 
12 85.00 


50.00 
Standard red, $35; bleed, 10%. 


4 Page 
40.00 
34.00 
30.00 
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Est. 1926. 


Southeastern Drug Journal, 
Allen Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 8th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,557. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $110.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 

6 100.00 60.00 35.00 
12 90.00 55.00 30.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, 15% 





Southern Pharmaceutical Journal, South- 
land Life Annex, Dallas 1, Tex Pub- 
lished by Walter Cousin, Jr. Est. 1908. 
Subscription. $2 Trim size, 8 5/16x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 1st. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 4,960. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $3 
6 81.00 45.00 
12 75.00 40.00 
Standard color, $35: bleed, 10% 
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Texas Drugecist, 
Austin 15, Texas. Published by 
Pharmaceutical Assn. Est. 1879. 
scription, $2.50. Trim size, 9x12. 
page, 7%x10. Published 25th. 
closes 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 4,000. Rates—1 page, 
$60; % page, $35: % page. $20: 15% dis- 
count for six insertions per year. 





Toiletries Trends, 1606 N. Highland Ave. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Published by But- 
terworth Publications. Est. 1945. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 9%4x12%. Type page, 
8x11%. Published 10th. Forms close Ist. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

(Sworn), 6,500, Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $110.00 $ 95.00 
6 157.00 99.00 85.50 
12 148.00 96.50 81.00 


The Virginia , 400 Travelers 
Bldg., Richmond. Est. 1916. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
4%x7%. Published 25th. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 1,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 $ 12.00 
6 28.00 16.00 10.00 
12 25.00 15.00 9.00 





West Coast Druggist, 1606 W. Highland, 
Hollywood 28, Cal. Published by Butter- 
worth Publications. Est. 1905. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 


7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 5th. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 

(Sworn), 6500. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 77.50 $ 50.00 
6 ot +4 67.50 42.00 


62.50 36.00 


12 
Standard wv 330; bleed, 15%. 





Wisconsin Druggist, 625 N. Milwaukee 
St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. Published by Wis- 
consin Pharmaceutical Ass'n. Est. 1938. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 








close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 1,438. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 17.00 
6 45.00 27.00 15.30 
12 40.00 24.00 13.60 
Color, $15. 
CANADA 
Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal, 100 


Adelaide St., West, Toronto 2, Ont., Can- 





ada. Official organ of Canadian Pharma- 
ceutical Ass'n. Published by Pharma- 
ceutical Pub. Co. of Toronto, Ltd. Est. 
1868. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 
7x10 Published ist and 15th. Forms 
close 10 days preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,333; (gross), 
74. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 §2.50 $ 28.00 
6 85.00 47.50 26.00 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 
Standard color, $40; bleed, 15%. 
(CAB BNA 


Drug Merchandising, 481 University Ave., 


Toronto 2, Ont., Can. Published by 
Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co. Est. 1920. Trim 
size, 8%4x11% Type page, 7x10. Pub 


lished Ist and 15th. Forms close 10 days 








preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 3,908; (gross), 4,465. Retail, 
3,655; others, 236. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 z 95.00 $ 52.50 $ 28.75 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 
24 75.00 42.50 23.75 
Standard color, $45; bleed, 15%. 
Pharmacien, Le, 204 Notre Dame West, 
Montreal, Que. Est. 1930. Subscription, 
$1. Type page, 7%x10. Published 20th. 
Forms close 12th. Agency discount, 15-3. 
Circulation 2,007. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 
6 45.00 28.00 16.00 
12 40.00 24.00 14.00 
Color, $15; bleed, 10%. 
CCAB ety 
Western Druggist, 618 Homer St., Van- 


British Columbia, Canada. Pub- 
lished by British Columbia Journal of 
Commerce. Est. 1932. Controlled. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 


couver, 


tion, March, 1947, 2,417; (gross), 2,501. 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 65.00 $ 37.50 $ 25.00 

6 55.00 +3 2.50 20.00 

12 17.50 


50.00 00 
Standard color, $25; bleed. 10%. 
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EDITORIAL SCOPE 


The editorial treatment of Electrical World 
is directed at the common interests of the 
electric light and power companies, electrical 
engineers in large industrial plants, electrical 
manufacturers, electrical consulting .and con- 
struction engineering firms governmental de- 
partments, etc. It is concerned with the gen- 
eration, transmission, distribution and large- 
scale utilization of electric power, and with 
the design of apparatus for these purposes. 

Thus, Electrical World serves (1) The elec- 
tric light and power industry with a vertical 
readership from the top down and through its 
many operating divisions and activities: (2) 
Electrical engineers throughout industry who 
have a common interest in the broad field of 
electrical design and application. 


ON ALTERNATE WEEKS, the readers re- 
ceive the News Issues which are devoted 
solely to the weekly news of the industry. 

In addition to regular illustrated feature 
articles, special departments appear regularly 
in Electrical World. These include “How”, 
“Load Building”, “New Equipment”, “News 
About People”, “Manufacturers and Markets”, 
“Catalogs and Bulletins”, “Rate Changes”, 
“News of the Week”, “SEC Rulings”, etc. 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising in Electrical World may be 
roughly classified into the following groups: 
Generating Plant Equipment, Transmission 
and Distribution Equipment, Industrial Elec- 
trical Equipment, Electrical Materials and 














































MARKET SCOPE 


Electrical World's market scope is divided 
into the following major classifications 


1. ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPA- 

NIFS (including private utility operating 
companies, municipal power companies, 
federal projects and rural electric co-oper- 
atives) 
This group, covering over 98% of the indus- 
try, is interested in: (a) Generation equip- 
ment, (b) Transmission, substation and 
distribution equipment, (c) Load-building 
appliances, lighting, etc., (d) Office equip- 
ment and services, (e) Transportation 
equipment and (f) Maintenance and mis- 
cellaneous equipment 

. LARGE INDUSTRIAL PLANTS-—These in- 
clude such large-scale power users as iron 
and steel mills, electrified railways, mines, 
refineries, large manufacturing plants and 
other industrial plants whose electrical in- 
terests interlock with those of power com- 
panies. Electrical World covers plants which 
purchase industrial electrical equipment 
and supplies and which are large enough 
to require the services of an electrical 
engineer 

. ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS-—To the 
manufacturers of electrical equipment, 
Electrical World plays a dual role. It is a 
paper of applied electrical engineering, 
supplying data on new materials and parts 
used in the manufacture of electrically- 
engineered apparatus, methods that suggest 
product improvement, new devices, etc. It 
is also a marketing paper, with news, statis- 
tics and general information on manufac- 
turers’ customers 

. ELECTRICAL CONSULTING AND CON- 
STRUCTION ENGINEERING FIRMS-—These 
firms possess the highly specialized knowl- 
edge and experience required to design and 
install electrical projects. They participate 
in large industrial-commercial-institution- 
al-electrical work; they handle private and 
municipal utility projects. In their hands 
frequently rests the decision on type of 
installation and brand of equipment used 
These firms are long-time readers of 
Electrical World 
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REGULAR AND NEWS EDITIONS 


THE BI-WEEKLY MAGAZINE covers the 
new technology of power systems and applica- 
tions, planned marketing of power, new engi- 
neering practices, new methods in electrical 
design, layout and production, all phases of 
generation transmission distribution and 
utilization of electrical energy, as well as the 
news of the industry 
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Parts. 





SPACE SIZES 


One-twelfth page 





One-third page (vertical). 
One-third page (horizontal)... . 
One-sixth page (vertical). 

One sixth page (horizontal) 


Rates—Units of Space 
ADVERTISING RATES—Regulor Bi-Weekly Issues 


Less than 4 poges............... $360 per page 
4 pages per year............... 355 per page 
6 pages per year.......... ... 4350 per page 
PN iidnccesaccevas : 345 per page 

13 pages per year......... . 330 per page 
18 pages per year........ .. 31S per page 
26 pages per year............... 305 per page 
39 pages per yeor............... 300 per page 
52 pages per yeor............... 295 per page 
78 pages per yeor............... 290 per page 
104 pages per year............... 285 per page 


Rates for available preferred positions on request. 
Effective June 1, 1946. Agency commission-15%, 
to recognized agencies. Cash discounts 2% -—10 days. 


FRACTIONAL PAGE RATES—Per Insertion 


Quoted for the convenience of advertisers using 
a series of insertions of the same size. Rate 
earned based on total space used within one year. 


26 times 12 times 6times 1 time 

%4 page $220.00 $233.33 $236.67 $240.00 
‘5 page 116.67 118.33 120.00 120.00 
“page. 59.17 60.00 60.00 60.00 
“i2 page 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 


es 10x7 inches 
Two-thirds page ... 10 x 4%/i6 inches 
MOE cis tancaccreweaccs 7¥8 x 4%6 inches 


10 x 2¥i6 inches 
47 x 4%i6 inches 


. 40 x 2%6 inches 
.. 2% x 4%6 inches 
2%ie x 26 inches 
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Mechanical Production Requirements 


SCREEN — 110-line. (100-line screen accept- 
able. BLEED—Plate Size, 8% in. x 114% in 
Trimmed Size of Publication, 844 in. x 11'4 
in. Rate: $50 per page, additional. 
INSERTS — Keep top margin trim uniform 
Untrimmed size 83g in. x 1142 in. Trimmed 
size of publication, 814 in. x 1114 in. Stock - 
check publisher. COLOR — Samples of colors 
on request. Second color — Standard orange- 
red, orange, blue, yellow and green — $60 per 
page. Special colors — rates on request. 


CIRCULATION NET PAID 


Electrical World reaches the electric power 
industry, both private and public, covering 
companies and plants where generating ca- 
pacity represents over 98% of the industry 
total. These companies are covered vertically, 
from the top executive in holding, manage- 
ment and operating units down to substation 
superintendents and line construction fore- 
men. 52.42%, of the total circulation goes to 
this group. 

In addition, almost 40% of ELECTRICAL 
WORLD’s circulation is among large indus- 
trial companies, consulting and construction 
companies, electrical manufacturers, etc. (See 
ABC breakdown.) 
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ANALYSIS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(A.B.C. 6/30/47) 


CLASSIFICATION COPIES 


1. Electric Power and Light Com- 

panies and their Holding and 

Manag t Companies, Engi- 
neering Construction, Operation, 
Maint e,M 9 nt, Load 
Building and Purchasing. . 11,089 














2. Engineers and their staffs en- 
gaged in Consulting Work and 
Electrical Applications —Consult- 
ing and Construction, Electri- 
cal Engineering Firms, Electrical 
Contractors and Illuminating En- 
gineering Consultants, Engineers 
with Telephone and Telegraph 
Companies, Government and 
Testing Laboratories... . . 3,740 


Ww 


. Industrial and Electrical Man- 
vfacturing Companies, Railroads, 
Mills and Factories — Executives, 
Engineers, Designers, Sales 
Staffs, Purchasing Agents and 


other employees 4,266 
4. Electrical Wholesalers and 

Dealers .. c 
5. Investment Houses and Banks, 


Public Service Commissions, Pub- 
lic Libraries, Attorneys, etc... 875 


6. Engineering Colleges, Profes- 
sors, Instructors and Students 


Z Miscellaneous 


8. Connections unknown (sub- 
scribers who have not yet re- 
Ported their business or position) 


TOTAL 7154 
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Electrical 


(See also Power Plants: Refrigerating Industries) 
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Electrical World presented this sum- 
mary of developments in the electrical 
utility field in 1946: 


Output: 223,334,000,000 kw.-hr. Prac- 
tically the same as in 1945. Fuel ca- 
pacity accounted for 65.3 per cent, 
slightly more than in previous year. 
Proportions of output by power com- 
panies and government remain un- 
changed at 81.2 and 18.8 per cent. 

Capacity: 50,196,000 kw. Net addition 
to capacity only 85,000 kw. in the year. 
No significant changes from 1945 in 
proportions of fuel and hydro capacities 
or of government and privately owned, 
70-30 and 80-20 per cent, respectively. 

New Capacity : 361,172 kw. Only about 
25 per cent of new capacity planned for 
1946 was installed. Plans for 1947 are 
for 3,027,922 kw. and for 1948 and later, 
7,325,525 kw. Of capacity programmed 
for installation in 1947, 85 per cent is 
fuel power. 

Energy Sales: 191,000,000,000 kw.-hr. 
Less than 2 per cent under sales for 
1945 and only 3.5 percent under war 
year high of 1944. Sales to large light 
and power customers continued to de- 
cline slowly and to residential and com- 
mercial customers to rise rapidly. 

Revenue: $3,450,000,000. As in 1945, 
small decrease in energy sales was ac- 
companied by slight increase in rev- 
enue. Residential customer annual av- 
erages of usage of 1,327 kw-hr. and bill 
of $42.93 show increment cost per kw- 
hr. for increased usage over 1945 of less 
than one cent. 


Customers: 36,100,000. More custom- 
ers added in 1946 than in any other past 
year. Largest proportionate increase 
was in number of rural customers. Res- 
idential group now totals 29,743,000. 


Financial: $1,082,446,950. Refunding 
about a third under 1945 and new cap- 
ital over four times larger, but still only 
small part of total financing. Operating 
expenses took over 45 per cent of gross, 
and plus taxes nearly 65 per cent. 

Budget: $1,400,000,000. Contem- 
plated expenditures for construction in 
1947 about 50 per cent above previous 
high of 1930. Distribution still absorb- 
ing largest share of proposed construc- 
it ‘Ost. 

‘A: 2,424,000,000 kw-hr. in sales. 
ntinuance of energy supply to 
num plant brings operating ratios 
nearly into line as representing 
service. 
nufacturing: Some Productions 
Ri 1946 was a troubled year for elec- 
tric manufacturers and production 
fel ar short of goals. But in some 
line particularly refrigerators and 
oth appliances, outputs were higher 
than conditions gave cause to expect. 
E.M.I. production index remains 


An 
far above that of F.R.B. 











GROWTH OF GOVERNMENT IN THE POWER 
BUSINESS, PERCENTAGES OF OUTPUTS OF 
GOVERNMENT-OWNED POWER PLANTS IN NATIONAL 
TOTALS FROM 1920 TO PRESENT 
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Electrical World gave these addi- 
tional highlights of 1946 operations of 
utilities: 

1,082,447 

172,846 

909,601 


Securities issued 
New capital 
Refunding 

Revenue ($1,000): 

From ultimate consumers........ 
Rural 


3,450,000 
105,000 
1,242,000 
925,000 
960,000 


Large power and light 
‘ 218,000 


Other consumers 
Expenditures ($1,000): 
Capital 
Private comryanies 

Operating revenue 

Operating expenses 

Taxes rr 

Salaries and wages 
Output (1,000,000 kw.-hr.) 
Generated eK ‘ as 

From steam — 

From water power 

From internal combustion 
Capacity (1,000 kw.) 
Generator ratings ° 

Steam eeenes ‘ 

Hydro ; naa 

Internal combustion 
Fuel Consumption: 

Coal (1,000 short 

Oil (1,000 bbls.) . 

Gas (billion cu. ft.) 

Energy Sales (1,000,000 kw.-hr.): 
Ultimate consumers 

Rural , 

Residential - 

Small light and power 


($1,000): 


1,401,000 
600,000 
550,000 


143,030 
77.954 
2,350 
50,196 
34,256 
14,840 
1,100 


tons) 
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99, 600 


Large power and light 
, 15,600 


Other 
Customers (1,000): 
Total 
Rural 
Residential er , 
Small light and power - 4, 
Large power and light 
Other 
People in homes served (1,000,000) 


Expenditures 


Electrical World predicted 1947 capi- 
tal expenditures of $1,307,299,000 for 
new construction, divided as follows: 
fuel stations, $449,601,000; hydro sta- 
tions, $49,367,000; transmission plant, 
$212,657,000; sub-stations, $173,584,000; 
distribution plant, $525,050,000; general 
plant, $70,624,000. 

Maintenance expenditures in 1947 
were estimated at $260,033,000, with 
distribution and steam power account- 
ing for three-fourths. 

This sum was divided as follows by 
geographical regions: 


36,100 

,360 
29,743 
709 
165 
123 
116 


1946 

Regions ——(000) 
New England ... 19,061 
Middle Atlantic 67,050 
E. N. Central 58,410 
WwW. N 14,840 
South 23,480 


1947 


Central 
Atlantic 








ELECTRICAL 














NUMBER AND INSTALLED CAPACITY OF ELECTRIC UTILITY GENERATING PLANTS 
BY STATES AND TYPES OF PRIME MOVER 


Preliminary as of November 1, 1946 









































































































































































































































































Generator Capacity in Kilowatts of Plants Operated by » 
Number | Number Total 
Division and State of of Capacity Water Power Steam Power Internal Combustiou 
Utilities Plants kilowatts Engines 
Number Capacity Number Capacity Number Capacity 
United States... | ®°1,653 | * 3,858 | 50,195,889 | 1,500 | 14,839,584 1,049 | 34,242,655 1,309 1,113,650 
New England. ... 106 313 | 3,196,078 222 895 ,422 66 | 2,278,285 25 22,371 
Maine..... 2 83 332,290 3 246,517 7 82,240 13 3,533 
New Hampshire . . 11 56 305 ,201 48 235,691 5 67 ,930 3 1,580 
Vermont...... 20 70 174,564 62 160,322 6 13,550 2 692 
Massachusetts. . . | 7 7] 1,329,292 30 162,922 32] 1,155,125 5 11,245 
Rhode Island. . 6 10 282,921 4 3,250 5 279 ,450 1 221 
Connecticut. . . 11 7 771,810 15 86,720 11 679,990 1 5-, L00 
Middle Atlantic. . 116 366 | 10, 514,358 | 200] 1,590,785 136 | 8,884,482 30 39,091 
New York... 57 219 | 5,394,009 162 1,160,110 44 | 4,208,400 13 25 ,499 
New Jersey...... ae 14 | 25 | 1 548.947 3 7,270 7 1,537,740 5 3,937 
Pennsylvania. ..... 45 122 | 3,571,402 | 35 " 423,405 75 | 3,138,342 12 9,655 ; 
East North Central. . 310 669 | 11,568,113 | 292 738,228 | 244 | 10,690,528 | 133 139 ,357 . 
a ba 67 | 104 | 3,252,791 | 6 11,525 77 | 3,223,209 2 18,057 - 
Indiana. 54 82 | 1,610,419 21 35,444 | 46 1,553,135 15 21,840 ; 
Illinois 61 | 95 | 3,110,636 | 12 49,414 | 60 3,037 ,289 23 23 , 933 b 
Michigan. . 64 198 | 2,384.65! 131 364,831 29 | 1,970,225 38 49,595 it 
Wisconsin. ....... 64 | 190 | 1,209,616 122 277,014 | 32 906 ,670 36 25,932 . 
West North Central 485 SBI | 3, 502, 059 135 562,256 216 | 2,528, 717 530 411,986 d 
Minnesota... ... 81 160 | 758,462 45 126,273 | 48 | 572,574 67 | 59.615 ye 
lowa.......: 96 183 779 ,948 32 132,926 | 48 542,035 103 104,987 7 
Missouri. . 74 115 820 , 248 6 150,525 | 30 603,318 79 | 66 ,405 > 
North Dakota 16 11 101,213 iy Re ee ae 17 89 338 | 24 | 11,875 g 
South Dakota 45 76 | 100,523 | fs) 3,425 | ll 60,862 | 60 | 36 , 236 k 
Nebraska 87 169 118,849 | 40 142,370 28 | 219,110 | 101 | 57,369 t 
Kansas 86 | 137 522,816 7 6,737 34 | 441,480 | 96 | 74,599 . 
South Atlantic 116 386 6,574,105 159 2,221 ,09% 120 | 4,262,915 107 90 ,092 - 
Delaware... 6 & 38 , 862 OR BI 4 | 33,150 4 9,712 pl 
Maryland 13 | 30 | 900 , 365 3 271,325 14 | 619,525 | 13 | 9.515 fie 
District of Columbia 2 | 3 | 458 ,000 1 3,000 2 | 455,000 | ...... a 
Virginia 25 66 | 792,448 | 37 182,034 15 598,255 | 14 | 12,159 Ir 
West Virginia 11 35 | 960 , 305 Lal 100,940 14 | $54, 610 10 | 4,759 st 
North Carolina 29 77 1,351,453 48 657,570 19 | 681,721 | 10 12,162 . 
South Carolina 15 43 791,869 28 650.644 i) 136,730 | 6 1,49) ed 
Georgia 14 46 715.026 27 342.892 14 369,900 | 5 9 934 , 
Florida 31 78 565,777 4 12,693 29 514,024 45 39 , 060 e 
East South Central 2 135 | 3,42 7,679 39 2, 221, 110 58 1,188,459 | 38 17 , 780 TI 
Kentucky... .. 16 32 | 37 9/716 4 238 ,860 23 338,701 $ 2,139 m 
Tennessee 16 39 FP 45 1 633 23 1,023,017 11 426 ,950 5 1,666 “ 
Alabama 6 29 | 1,326,633 | 12 959.563 | 10 | 363,240 | 7 3,830 
Mississippi 24 | 35 | | 69,697 | asia 14 | 59,568 | 21 10,129 
West South Central. 179 396 2.709.353 36 370.847 95 2,112,951 | 265 225 ,555 
Arkansas......... 24 11 292 .8145 6 102,008 | 13 102,845 | 22 17 ,992 
Louisiana. . Ss | 60 | 541.983 sibact  wachoaacetaeie 10 494,520 | 50 47,463 
Oklahoma 52 101 457.718 4 59,224 22 3413 426 75 55 , 066 
Texas. . 66 194 | 1,486,807 26 209 615 | 50 1,172,160 | 118 105 ,032 
Mountain 180 | 115 2,675,816 | 199 2,004,004 | 66 559 ,088 150 112,754 
Montana 20 | 39 | 373,431 | 22 358,274 4 11,968 13 3,189 
Idaho 15 | 53 268,718 | 43 265 , 196 1 400 9 3,12 
W yoming 28 49 82,419 15 49 520 10 27,160 24 5 739 
Colorado. 41 85 | 332,849 30 86 ,585 | 24 228 ,648 31 17,616 
New Mexico 23 47 | 177,467 6 25,090 | 13 127 ,487 28 24,8 
Arizona. .. 18 52 679,368 15 540,759 10 94,675 27 43 934 Tt 
Utah 27 75 171,437 58 92.415 4 68,750 | 13 1), 242 a 
Nevada 8 15 | 590,157 | 10 586,135 sete | cceeeeeees 5 $022 ele 
Pacific 69 297 | 6,028,298 218 4,235,504 48 1 , 737 , 230 31 55 , 564 = 
Washington 23 | 62 1,738,625 45 1,534,280 10 202 ,320 7 2,029 
Oregon 20 | 71 904,666 | Sl 713,029 12 186,810 | 8 t 82 = 
California 26 | 164 | 3,385,007 | 22 1,988,195 26 1,348,100 | 16 Ag Ie - 
—— — ele 
Notes: * For the approximately 180 combination plants cach type of prime mover is counted as a separate plant. a 
> Total includes 85 duplications because of utilities having gencrating plants in more than one state. Seu 
Source: Federal Power Commission. mit 
elec 
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Mc GRAW-HILL 


® THE NAME DEFINES THE 
MARKET 


With the March, 1947, issue Electrical Con- 
tracting changed its name to Electrical Con- 
struction and Maintenance. This change was 
made so that the title would more accurately 
portray the readership and the market served 
by this 46-year-old veteran of the electrical 
industry. 


For years, this magazine has served two 
distinct groups of men—electrical construc- 
tion men and industrial plant chief electri- 
cians — with increasing success. These two 
groups of men have the same common in- 
terests. They meet all the tests of a homo- 
geneous market — they work with the same 
kind of apparatus and supplies, and the same 
tools, use the same techniques, talk the same 
trade language and buy from the same 
sources. The editors have served these com- 
mon interests so well that today the magazine 
has nearly as many subscribers in industrial 
plants as it has in its original construction 
; 


re 


In adopting the new title— Electrical Con- 
struction and Maintenance—we have recog- 
nized these broad changes and have changed 
the name to conform with the scope of our 
editorial content and our readership. 


© MARKET SCOPE 


The electrical construction and maintenance 
market covers the following broad classes of 


ectrical wiring of all types of buildings 
ndustrial, residential, commercial, rural, 
i institutional. 


Iaintenance of electrical systems in all 
es of buildings. 


pairing and rewinding of electrical mo- 
s, transformers and smaller equipment. 


gineering and designing of all types of 
trical light and power systems in 
ldings. 


ecialized outdoor construction including 
ring of stadiums, bridges, tunnels, park- 
y lighting, etc. 


TI struction phase is concerned with the 
original engineering and installation of elec- 
tr systems, This work is done mostly by 
electrical contractors, although large indus- 
trial plants may do this work with their 
Ow rews. 


The maintenance phase involves routine op- 


eration of the complete electrical systems. 
Lar industrial plants employ a_ regular 
electrical maintenance crew under the direc- 
ton of a chief electrician for this work. In 
sm r plants, commercial buildings, etc., the 


Fout.ne inspection of electrical equipment and 
minor changes are normally taken care of by 
electrical contractors. 


PUBLICATION 








$937,620,000. 


Industrial 

Residential 
Commercial .... 
Institutional 

Rural 

Educational 

Other Non-Residential 


Pub. Service, etc.) 





MARKET OUTLOOK 


New electrical construction for the first five months of 1947 amounted to $382,230,000, 
which shows an increase of $88,920,000 or 30.3% over the same period in 1946. (See 
table below) The total new construction for the year 1946 amounted to approximately 


With electrical construction on the upswing the total volume for 1947 will probably 
be well beyond the one billion dollar mark for at least each of the next five years. These 
figures do not include the millions of dollars to be spent for electrical supplies and 
equipment used in electrical maintenance, rehabilitation, rewiring and relighting. 


Public Utility (Railroad, Telephone, Telegraph, etc.)........- -es 
Other Electrical Construction (Naval, Military, Highway, Misc. 


1946 1947 
$ 84,420,000 $105,980,000 
73,010,000 103,600,000 
35,280,000 26,460,000 
4,200,000 3,600,000 
8,000,000 11,000,000 
peek ° 3,600,000 3,040,000 
eas er 19,700,000 25,800,000 
44,850,000 67,500,000 
ceneete 20,250,000 35,250,000 
er ..+ $293,310,000 $382,230,000 


PEEL, ivccsccvcoccescssccsens 











@ CIRCULATION 


Electrical Construction and Maintenance 
serves five distinct groups of men—electrical 
contractors, industrial chief electricians, mo- 
tor service shop personnel, consulting electri- 
cal engineers and electrical inspectors — all 
welded together by their common interest in 
the specification, installation, maintenance 
and repair of electrical equipment. (See ac- 
companying Analysis of Subscriptions.) 


The current renewal rate of 62.88% is a 
definite indication that Electrical Construc- 
tion and Maintenance continues to fill the 
needs of its readers in the field it serves. 


@ ADVERTISING 


Electrical Construction and Maintenance has 
shown an upward trend almost since it was 
founded in 1901. There have been peaks and 
valleys as economic conditions vary, but the 
overall progress has been steady. 


Advertising in Electrical Construction and 
Maintenance is almost entirely of electrical 





DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


WILLIAM B. HEAPS..........ececesecees Chicago 
Te Wh Es oc nccceserceccescosees Chicago 
520 N. Michigan Ave. 

Bi Be se acnccetenesenvapncssned Cleveland 
1510 Hanna Bidg. 

GRRERAES SRBTEB «nc cc vccccccevsccscccs New York 
i, Ti GI, ba aden ena gcccsccecss New York 
330 W. 42nd St. 

Ri GE, GH cccccccncevecescaucnse Los Angeles 
621 S. Hope St. 

Cs Gh, Ms 5 eee ecasankescaccaescs Atlanta 


1311 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. 
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and allied equipment, covering such products 
as bus systems . . conduit, raceway and 
fittings . . . electronic equipment and parts 
-.. fuses . .. instruments . . . insulating 
materials . . . motors and motor control... 
safety switches . . . signalling equipment... 
switchgear, switchboards, panelboards 
hand and portable tools transformers 

. ventilating and air conditioning equip- 
ment ... wire, cable and accessories . . 
wiring devices... etc. 





f ANALYSIS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS - 
June 1947 A.B.C. Statement 
1. Electrical Contractors, Contractor 
Dealers, Motor Service Shops, 
Electricians — Commercial, Indus- 
trial & Residential—& their em- 

ployes soscens CANEe 
2. Industrial Plants—Chief Electri- 
cians, Electrical Engineers, Plant 
Engineers & other employes; 
Building Electricians, Managers, 
Superintendents, Chief Engineers 

& other employes.......... .. 7TA34 

. Public Utilities & their employes. 651 
. Electrical Inspectors, Government 
Engineering or Electric Depart- 
ments & their staffs, Architects, 
Consulting Engineers & Building 
Contractors (including 37 Com- 
missioned Officers in Armed 

Forces) ...... 
5. Electrical Manufacturers’ Sales- 
men, Manvfacturers’ Agents and 
other employes; Wholesalers & 

NN OTE e 1,156 


aw 








6. Public & Private Libraries: Uni- 
versities, Colleges, Schools & 
SERS Serr 494 

7. Members of Armed Forces (not 
GRAND GROUED cccccccvcecse 50 

8. Miscellaneous ........6665+ eee 106 

9. To be classified ..... eccvccece 200 

a TOTAL .cccccccccccccceses 220SN 




















































Condensed Data on... 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


ELECTRICAL BUYER'S REFERENCE (E-B-R), a service long re- 
justry, will be published in four volumes 


A 


pected tnrougnout 


n 
effective with the 1948 edition, and will be known thereafter as 
the ELECTRICAL CATALOGS. These catalogs will reach—and 
efficiently serve—all previous users of E-B-R, as well as many 
new recipients including an export distribution never before 


flered 


DEFINITION 
ELECTRICAL 


f manufacturer's catalogs collated into four bound volumes for 


ICU! 


CATALOGS are a completely indexed collection 


jistribution singly to separate groups of individuals, each of the 


jroups comprising a Specil 


ic Market for certain types of elec 


trical products 


FIELD COVERED... 
“The Zone of Electrical Buying Influence” 


ELECTRICAL CATALOGS are designed to reach all the men 
regardless of title, who possess the electrical knowledge, expe- 
rience, and responsibility for selection of electrical products for 
their componies. This “Zone”—as indicated by the following 


crosses every industry which uses electrical 


"FY > iocaran 
Lt MUG A 


equipment or materials, whether for generation, transmission, or 
bution of electrical energy; for pla onstructior 1 
tenance, ! r erations; Or as component parts tor othe 
rnufactured rx j ; 























FOUR SPECIFIC MARKETS... 


ELECTRICAL CATALOGS are designed to reach the follow 
major classifications of the overall market for electrical equi; 
ment, materials and. products. These markets are identi! 
by the functions performed by the individuals who receive t 
particular volume. Thus the user is assured of more catalog d 

n products of interest to his specialized needs 


For PRODUCT ENGINEERS 


The Market—lIndividuals responsible for the specification an 


purchase of electrical products and allied materials used a 


component parts in the manufacture of industrial, commer 
and residential equipment and appliances 

The Men — Executives, Engineering Designers, Produ 
Superintendents of manufacturing companies; Independ 
Design Engineers, and Consultants 


For INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


The Market—Operating personnel responsible for the speci! 
cation and purchase of electrical equipment and produc 
used for construction, operation and maintenance of ger 
industrial manufacturing plants, processing plants, iron 
steel mills, electrified railways, mines and refineries 

The Men—Executives, Plant and Works Managers, Sur 
tendents, Electrical Engineers, Research Engineers, and 


sultants 


For CONTRACTORS, WHOLESALERS, ENGINEERS 


The Market—Individuals other than plant operating per 
responsible for recommendation, resale and installat 
electrical products for industrial and commercial est 
ments 

The Men—Contractors, Consulting Engineers, Power 
Engineers, Wholesale Electrical Equipment I 
Industrial Plants, Hospitals, Hotels, Schools, Stores, Co: 


cial and Institutional Buildings 


For ELECTRIC UTILITIES 


The Market—Operating personnel and consultants r 
ble for the specification and purchase of machinery 
ment and materials used for the generation, transmis: 
distribution of electrical energy. 

The Men—Executives, Plant Superintendents, Chief En 
Sub-station Engineers employed in Municipal Power 
Private and Public Utility Companies, Rural Electric Cc 
tives, and Industrial, Railroad, and Mine Generating 
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DISTRIBUTION PLAN... 


As the McGraw-Hill plan for Specific Market Distribution permits 
product manufacturers to cgntract for pre-filing their catalogs in 
or combination of volumes as outlined—it 


them to choose and reach—with a minimum of 


waste—all th portant buyers who represent the major mar- 
be eir products 

Th re slogers having a multiple line which includes 
equ i materials useful for both the genefation and the 
utiliz n of electrical energy may elect to reach the entire 


one of Electrical Buying Influence” . . . but if their product 
line is of specialized interest, they may select a distribution pat- 
cover only those groups known to have a 


ton : me 
n aesigned {odo 


eam n inter 


est in the particular products offered; or they can 


eparate catalogs to separate markets 


Distribution to Specific Market Groups 


6,000 Dist’n 
15,300 Dist’n. 


PRODUCT ENGINEERS (U. S. A. only 
NDUSTRIAL PLANTS (Includes 1,500 Export) 


“ONTRACTORS, WHOLESALERS AND 


ENGINEERS (Includes 500 Export) 9,500 Dist'n. 


’ UTILITIES (Includes 500 Export) 7,000 Dist'n. 
Distribution to Group Combinations 
PRODUCT ENGINEERS 6,000 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 15,300 
CONTRACTORS, WHOLESALERS AND 
ENGINEERS 9,500 
ELECTRIC UTILITIES 7,000 


jes 2,500 Export) 37,800 Dist'n. 


TOTAL (Inclu 


PRODUCT ENGINEERS 6,000 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 15,300 
CONTRACTORS, WHOLESALERS AND 

ENGINEERS 9,500 

TOTAL (Includes 2,000 Export) 30,800 Dist’n 

ELEC > UTILITIES 7,000 
CONTRACTORS, WHOLESALERS AND 

ENGINEERS 9,560 


TOTAL (Includes |,500 Export) 


FEATURES OF THE ELECTRICAL CATALOGS PLAN... 


The issified Product Directory—A classified directory, de- 


supply for all types of electrical products, is included 


j-in section of each volume of the ELECTRICAL 


Mar ers who have catalogs pre-filed in the ELECTRICAL 
~ATS :S are listed in the directory in prominent bold face 
eference to the pages on which their product infor- 


yt 


Mation cay be found. 
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2. An Alphabetical Company Name and Trade Name Index 
provides the catalog user with another time-saving short-cut 
when he knows the manufacturer, or brand name, of the product 


he wants to order. 


3. Use of Distribution List—The ELECTRICAL CATALOGS serv- 
ice plan includes free use of the valuable list of individuals to 
whom the Catalogs are distributed. In addition, McGraw-Hill 
facilities for direct mail distribution of supplementary material to 
special break down listings is available, at cost, to manufac- 


turers who have catalogs pre-filed in the current edition. 


4. Promotion of Use—Product information filed in the ELECTRI- 
CAL CATALOGS receives the merchandising benefit of adver- 
tising placed in ELECTRICAL WORLD, ELECTRICAL WHOLE- 
SALING and ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION and MAINTE- 
NANCE, world recognized McGraw-Hill publications 


This promotion develops and accelerates active usage of the 
books, and consideration of the products covered. It reaches 
new men coming into buying authority and reminds present 
receivers to see that the catalogs are made available to all 
men in their group who influence the selection of electrical 


equipment 


5. Selected Industry Distribution—As ELECTRICAL CATALOGS 
distribution is based solely on the number of catalogs actually 
delivered to men with direct buying influence, manufacturers 
can contine their printing orders to the number of actual pros- 
pects they know they have a chance of selling. Significant 
savings in the present high cost of catalog production are there- 


fore realized. 


6. Copy Consultation—Services of the publishing staff of the 
ELECTRICAL CATALOGS are available to all manufacturers 
and their agencies for counsel regarding the preparation of 
copy, design and layout, field product interests, etc. Preliminary 
catalog layouts will be submitted at no extra cost when this 


service is requested 


CLOSING DATES... 


Last forms close December 3lst; supplied inserts acceptable to 
February 15th 


McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. @ MeEdallion 3-0700 


Headquarters 


S. J. Alling General Manager 
Sales Mgr. F. Rice 
Production Mgr. E. A. Crenshaw 


R. W. Davis 
E. E. Sommis 


Distribution Mgr. 
Sales Service Mgr. 
District Managers 


ATLANTA 3 R. C. Maultsby NEW YORK 18 R. M. Sanders 


1311 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg. 


BOSTON 16 R. W. French 
1427 Statler Bidg. 


jC. J. Seibert 
CHICAGO 11 1H. T. Langham 


520 North Michigan Ave. 


CLEVELAND 15 H. C, Morgan 
1510 Hanna Bidg. 


LOS ANGELES 14 R. N. Phelan 
621 South Hope St. 


330 West 42nd St. 


PHILADELPHIA 3 A. M. Carroll 
Architects Bldg., 17th & Sansom St. 


PITTSBURGH 22 H. C. Morgan 
738-9 Oliver Bidg. 


ST. LOUIS 8 C. J. Seibert 


Continental Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 J. W. Otterson 
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SOURCE AND DISPOSAL OF ENERGY 


(In Millions of Kw.-Hr.) 















Generated from 


Year 
Fuel 
Power 





1932 | 49,055 | 33,322 
1933 | §0,678 | 34,058 
1934 57,093 | 33,713 
1935 59.430 | 39,034 
1936 72,665 | 39,516 
1937 77,348 | 44,489 
1938 71,847 | 44,834 
1939 86,314 | 44,022 
1910 97,232 | 47,753 
1941 116,908 | 51,262 
1942 125,002 | 64,17 

1943 147,027 | 73,943 
1944 156,704 | 74,032 
1945 142,516 | 79,970 
1916* 145,380 | 77,954 


Water 
Power 


oe 

Total Imports | 
Generation from | ti ised marty 
Canada Producer 


Sales to 


Ultimate 


Consumers 




















82,377 446 5,248 
84.736 613 | 4,910 
90806 893 | 5.499 
98 464 91 | 51669 
112/181 1,054 5/826 
121/837 1733 6.428 
116,681 1867 6990 
130/336 1/900 7'734 
144/985 937 7) 268 
168,170 927 | 6,335 
189/181 1,448 6.611 
290970 1537 | 9°79 
| 230/736 "597 6.541 
| 399" 486 37: 3/368 
| 393334 1703 | ~«4'370 








Total 

for Losses 
Distribution 

77,575 13 , 864 
80 , 439 14,523 
86 , 200 15,118 
93 ,696 16, 100 
107, 409 17,365 
117,142 17,783 
111,558 17,826 
124,502 18,735 
138 ,654 20 O11 
162,762 22 ,702 
184,018 24,611 
211,124 25, » 239 
225,792 | 631 
220,891 | $7333 
220 , 757 29 757 


| 


63,711 
65,916 
71,082 
77,596 
90,014 
99 359 

3,731 
105, 768 
118,613 
140 ,060 
159, 407 
185 , 889 
198, 161 
193 ,558 
191 000 








, Sources: Federal Power Commission and Edison Electric Institute 


Railroad and Railway classifications. 


* Estimated on revised basis which excludes former Mining and Manufacturin 





g and 





Central 1.350 1.76 
Central 17,535 2S 835 
»,640 6,280 
21,855 22,260 


E. S 
Ww. 8S 
Mountain 
Pacific 


d States 23-,c01 °60,033 


Electric Light and Power said that 
the industry’s construction program for 
the next few years will aggregate $4 
billion. Comparison with the present 
total capitalization of $13 billion indi- 
cates the anticipated load growth. 

Despite a narrowed margin of spare 
and reserve capacity, the utility in- 
dustry expects to meet all demands for 
power during and after 1947, according 
to this authority. Generating power is 
expected to increase from 40.5 million 
kw. to 51.5 million kw. by the end of 
1950. 

Substantial increases in equipment 
and construction costs, plus higher 
wages and prospects of further in- 
creases in fuel costs, will seriously cur- 
tail rate reductions and may necessitate 
some rate increases. The industry is 
rapidly rebuilding its sales forces and is 
giving vigorous support to such in- 
dustry-wide load-building activities as 
the Planned Lighting program of the 
Edison Electric Institute. 


Trends 


The new “slim line” and circular 
fluorescent lamps open up possibilities 
for integrating illumination into build- 
ing design, to create a billion dollar 
market in the first five postwar years, 
according to Electrical World. 

Electric heating of homes and busi- 
ness places is again being considered 
carefully. Methods discussed and in ex- 
perimental development range from 
straight resistance heating and radiant 
panels through various ways of accum- 
ulation and storage to the intriguing 
idea of the heat pump. 

Great interest has been displayed in 
the gas turbine, as a result of disclos- 
ures of its role in the war. Solutions 
to many of the metallurgical and spe- 
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cific design problems of the gas turbine 
have already been found or are in 
sight. 

Steam railroads are definitely plan- 
ning higher operating speeds of both 
freight and passenger trains. This calls 
for more powerful motive power. For 
electrified zones, electrical locomotives 
are being designed for 7,500 hp. and 
10,000 hp. in one cab. For non-electri- 
fied zones, a new steam turbine mechan- 
ical drive locomotive of 6,500 hp. is un- 
dergoing test runs. 


Electrical Products 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
reported 2,014 manufacturers of elec- 
trical machinery, with an output valued 
at $1,727,390,000. 

Some detailed production figures 
from the 1939 Census of Manufac- 
tures: 


Value 

(000 
Residence lighting fixtures......... $ 42,467 
Motor vehicle lamps........+.+.+++. 26,557 
Domestic washing machines....... 48,512 
Electric lighting equipment......... 113,364 
Electric refrigerators .........++++. 142,771 
Conduits and fittingS........sssese0. 38,497 
Control apparatus .....+.seeseecees 46.040 
BD on0kcenescunséencecesesecceoees 278 
Fuses and fuse blocks............++- 5,360 
Generators and motor-generator sets 46,850 


Household apparatus and appliances 116,088 
Industrial and commercial appara- 


tus and appliances.........+..++. 34,901 
Measuring instruments, transfor 
mers and meters........-+eee+e+5 32,689 
Motors (including automotive 
starter-motors but not including 
motor-control apparatus) and mo- 
tor parts and supplies............ 123,060 
Switchboards, circuit breakers, and 
PEED cod cccveccocesecoucsusess 76,983 
Transformers, induction voltage 
regulators, and current-limiting 
SEED. § cecccccevcceeneecsecescest 65,064 
Wiring devices ......cccccccsccccees 34,788 
25,099 


Wiring supplies 


The Bureau of the Census reports 
that 58.9 per cent of the electrical ap- 
pliances produced in the United States 
in 1939 were sold to wholesalers and 
jobbers, and 17.7 per cent direct from 
manufacturers to retailers. Sales 
through selling organizations owned 
and operated by manufacturers 
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amounted to 


and 3.7 


6.2 per cent. 


In the field of generating, distribv- 
tion and industrial apparatus, and ap 
paratus for incorporation in manufac 
tured products, 56.7 per cent was sol 
through manufacturers’ own wholesale 
selling organizations, and 22.6 per cen 
commercial 
Sales to wholesalers ané 


direct to 
other users. 


15.2 


industrial, 


per cent 
cent through their own retail outlets 
per cent through their whole 
sale branches). Sales direct to indus 
trial, commercial and other users were 





(11.5 per 


jobbers accounted for 10.6 per cent. 


The 1940 Census of Housing indicate 
the following degrees of saturation f« 
electric lights, mechanical refrigerator 


and telephones. 


% Homes 
with 

Electric 

Lights 
BIBBOTAR ccccncse 43 
ATIBORB ccccccces 71 
Arkansas ....... 33 
California ....... 96 
Colorado .......-. 78 
Connecticut ..... 97 
Delaware ......- $2 
Dis. Of Col. ..cee 96 
PIOTIGR ccccccces 67 
eer 47 
De ¢esesseeese 79 
DED uéceeveces 90 
DS cccasewes 84 
DE tansadkoowes 77 
Pe secoscecs 72 
Kentucky ....... 52 
Louisiana ....... 49 
i snseeueess 80 
Maryiand ....... 86 
Massachusetts 98 
Michigan .......- 92 
Minnesota ....... 76 
Mississippi ..... 28 
ae 71 
rr 71 
Nebraska 71 
Nevada ....... 81 
New Hampshire. 87 
New Jersey ..... 97 
New Mexico 49 
New York 96 
North Carolina . 54 
North Dakota ... 54 
Dn wcteae x 91 
Oklahoma ...... 55 
OPO 2 snscces 86 
Pennsylvania . 
Rhode Island .... 98 
South Carolina .. 46 
South Dakota ... 57 
Tennessee ...... 51 


% with % wit 
Mech. Tele- 
Refrig. phone 
24 13 
40 24 
17 12 
58 a 
35 44 
62 54 
50 4! 
78 78 
34 21 
25 18 
42 31 
54 52 
41 4) 
35 60 
40 62 
29 22 
24 20 
29 43 
48 40 
51 06 
51 fl 
36 54 
15 : 
41 = 
37 2 
37 49 
48 39 
39 41 
60 be 
27 19 
62 42 
28 18 
21 : 
52 4 
21 31 
MH 4 
” 4. 
36 1% 
25 40 
28 2 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


A. ELECTRICAL  [iahtpetyees 


OF READERS OF 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


ENGINEERING Big 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPA- 
NIES (Including holding and manage- 


delivers your message rene ES 


tribution of electric power—design, 
construction, operation, maintenance, 


directly to the key electrical men eeeeten, conten, oneneay 


executives 6,863 


and executives throughout industry [excwavmpntamene 


Principals and engineering staffs 








eee e® 1,781 
the men OU want to sell COMMUNICATION COMPANIES (Tele- 
“ y phone, telegraph, wireless) 
ae Design, construction, operation main- 
iF ~ tenance, research and development; 
be es engineering staffs and executives 
Indus- 2,227 
5 wer PAID CIRCULATION MORE THAN 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS 
stribu- Design, development, production and 
nd ap marketing of electrical machinery 
nufac- and equipment; engineering staffs 
1s sold b | and executives 6,924 
peor INDUSTRIALS (industrial, plants, mines, 
, yan railroads). 
l an 
. yor Plant operotion, maintenance, pro- 
eo = duction, commercial; engineering 
see staffs and executives 2,779 
1icated 
‘on for ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING has the largest circulation of any engineering GOVERNMENT (federal, state, munici- 


periodical in the electrical field—more than 37,000—directed to men promi- pol). 

nently associated with all phases of electrical development and application. A a 
Because the remarkable growth of the electrical industry is due largely to the department heads, aides, and en- 
collective efforts of its readers, and because they are responsible for the gineering stale 2,767 
further technical progress, these men are an important factor when buying EDUCATIONAL (engineering schools) 


decisions are to be made. AJ Professors and instructors 1,421 
B Engineering students 6,883 


srators 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING is a continuously contemporary textbook of new re 
developments and applications, most widely read by the Uteraries (Public, Compeny, eat 


= ‘ , Electrical Contractors, Dealers, Sales 
1 Engineers who initiate planning 4 Engineers who say what to buy and Aigonte, Service contealael 479 


2 Engineers who design and construct where to buy it Special Engineers, Laboratories, Public 


3 Engineers who serve as consultants 5 Key executives who are responsible aa emer 377 
and specialists for installations and operation eee Sept, Meuraney ie 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING has earned unusual prestige and sustained reader — — 
Connections not reported and unclassi- 


interest, covering the electrical field and reaching the men to whom you wish fied 990 
'o tell your story. 35,214 


e® ee °® Average Press Run for 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 1947 Te May 136,625 


Electrical Engineering 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Publications Department 
500 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Probable Production of Electrical Equipment 
AT THE 1939 PRICE LEVEL 


VALUE OF 
MANUFACTURES % 


INCREASE 

(Millions of Dollars) EST. 1947 
ESTIMATED OVER 
1939 1947 1939 








Wiring devices and supplies $ 


Carbon products for the electrical industry, and 
manufactures of carban or urtificial graphite 

Electrical measuring instruments 

Cenerating, distribution, and industrial apparatus, 


and apparatus for incorporation in manufactured 
products, mot elsewhere classified 


Electrical appliances 
Insulated wire and cable 


Automotive electrical equidment 


Electric lamps 
Radios, radio tubes, 
Communication equipment 


Batteries, storage and primary (dry and wet) 


X-ray 


Electrical products not elsewhere classified 


TOTAL ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 














The Department of Labor reported 599,000 production workers employed in produc- 
tion of electrical equipment in March, 1947, a gain of 131 per cent over 1939. 











DOMRD coccccocces 59 36 28 
aes eecesenes 94 61 37 
Vermort ...csues 80 37 47 
Vv ME pccecvove 61 38 30 
Washington ..... 91 42 41 
Virginia 69 40 6 
Wisconsin ....... 84 37 47 
wreueas ecceees 71 39 34 
ie. eancceses 77 44 39 


Construction and 
Maintenance 


Modern high intensity lighting and 
increased use of electricity for both 
power and heating have helped in- 
crease demand for all types of electri- 
cal equipment and supplies. Studies by 
Electrical Construction & Maintenance 
indicate the following minimum sales 
potentials: 


Industrial: $227,000,000 a year for 
apparatus, supplies and fixtures for 
maintenance and modernization, plus 
$72,500,000 a year for apparatus, sup- 
plies and fixtures for conversion of 
war plants during the first two post- 
war years. 


Commercial: $165,350,000 a year for 
apparatus, supplies and fixtures for 
new construction, modernization and 
maintenance. 


Residential: $91,000,000 a year for 
wiring supplies and fixtures for new 
construction and modernization. 


Institutional (Schools, colleges hos- 
pitals, churches): $84,000,000 a year 
for apparatus, supplies and fixtures for 
xew construction, modernization and 
maintenance. 
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Electrical Machinery Plants 


By Value of Products 





% 

No.of of Total 

Plants Value 
See OD Gee Seen ccccsceses 386 0.3 
See OO Mee ceccceccs 339 0.6 
50,000 to $99,999.......... 274 1.1 
$100,000 to $249,999........ 336 3.2 
250,000 to $499,999........ 191 3.9 
500,000 to $999,999........ 166 6.8 
1,000,000 to $2,499,999..... 179 16.4 
$2,500,000 to $4,999,999..... 80 30.8 
$5,000,000 and over........ 63 36.9 
Mie Mb ecunodéeoneccoadosan 2,014 100.0 


—1939 Census of Manufactures 








Engineered Construction (Bridges, 
tunnels, airports, etc.) : $63,000,000 for 
apparatus, supplies and fixtures for 
new construction only. 


Government Construction (Post of- 
fices, courthouses, office buildings, etc. 
—Federal, State and Municipal): $58,- 
000,000 for apparatus, supplies and 
fixtures for new construction, modern- 
ization and maintenance. 

In the maintenance end of this mar- 
ket, some 10,000 industrial plants are 
sufficiently large and have such ex- 
tensive electrical systems that they em- 
ploy a staff of electricians to operate 
and maintain their installations. 

Products commonly purchased in this 
market include conduit, conduit fittings, 
boxes, accessories, control equipment, 
electronic controls and apparatus, in- 
fra-red devices, electrical appliances, 
electric heating equipment, fuses, gen- 
erators, instruments, insulating mate- 


94.3 S$ 1387.8 45.8% 
18.4 27.8 51.1 
41.8 56.3 34.7 
479.5 787.3 67.3 
145.7 244.4 67.7 
120.4 168.0 39.5 
199.8 145.3 32.3 
84.8 123.2 45.3 
and phonogravhs 275.9 499.9 81.2 
191.3 275.7 44.1 
117.6 151.5 28.8 
and therapeutic apparatus and electronic tubes 17.9 26.7 49.2 
39.0 54.7 40.3 
$1,727.4 $2,698.3 56 . 2% 








—Committee for Economic Development 





rials, lighting equipment, motors, mo- 
tor repair parts and equipment, pole 
line hardware, power transmission 
equipment, safety switches, signalling 
equipment, switchboards and panel- 
boards, tools (manual and electric), 
transformers, ventilating fans and 
blowers, wire and cable, wiring devices 
and other apparatus and materials 
used in the installation, maintenance, 
modernization and repair of electrical 
equipment. 


Distribution 

About 240 electrical wholesalers Tre 
porting to the Bureau of the Census 
had 1946 sales 68 per cent above 194 
and 154 per cent above 1939. uring 
the first quarter of 1947 sales gaineé 


119 per cent over the comparable 194 

period. 
A small number of independent 
ting t 


household appliance dealers rep« 
the Bureau of the Census had 19.6 sales 
116 per cent above the 1945 level, and 6 
per cent above 1939, the last census 
year. During the first quarter of 1%. 
volume ran 70 per cent above the 19 
period. 


Electrical Merchandising gave the 
following figures on 1946 pro iuctio 
and estimated 1947 output: 


Refrigerators 

Ranges ,.. : 

Water heaters ; 
Home freezers ! 
Electric washers . : 2, 63 
Ironers pone f 
Vacuum cleaners ........... 1,9 
SEE Sb cdccécdccescébécces 6,14 


14.( 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT MAN IN THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY: 
1908 he was the Electrical Contractor. 


With a pair of pliers and an order pad he 
was the Electrical Industry’s contact with the 
customer and he did more than anyone else 


to expand the use of electricity. 


1 948 the Electrical Contractor is the key 
man to increase electrical use. He has a mod- 
em organization, equipment, know-how and 
a business-building sales attitude. His prime 


iob is to increase electrical use. 


Today the Electrical Contractor who does the complete 
electrical job guarantees it—both materials and workman- 
ship. He sells the electrical job up. He is the best bet as a 


distributor of quality electrical equipment and materials. 


lite 


SINICA 


LE 


@ The most direct, economical way to reach this concentrated, 
specialized market is through QUALIFIED CONTRACTOR, the 
magazine of, by and for the Electrical Contracting Industry. 


@ Ninety-six per cent of QUALIFIED CONTRACTOR'S paid 


circulation are operating heads of electrical contracting firms. 


@ They do more than 90 per cent of the electrical contracting 
business in the United States. 


@ QUALIFIED CONTRACTOR readers will be doing almost 
half a billion dollars worth of business in 1948—electrical con- 
struction, contract maintenance, line construction, industrial, 
commercial and residential, sale and installation of lighting fix- 
tures, motor repair, marine, signs, heavy towers and sale of 
appliances and equipment through dealer stores. 


SoM IMUM 


SUMMA 


sal 


QUALIFIED CONTRACTOR 


610 RING BUILDING WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Generation of Power in the United States 











Average Weekly 
Output Per Month 
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Electrical Merchandising gave this 
summary of leading products sold in 
1946 and their retail value: 


No Value 
(000) 

Vacuum « aners, fi r type 2.168 $147,033 
‘ ocks 6,500 40.950 
Miashlight batte 0.000 31,500 
I trie ron 9 600 82.959 
Mixers 1,500 417,265 
Re igerator > 100 $34,700 
Dry shaver 9115 5.955 
Toasters + 50 11.489 
tri was! ww 224.340 


\ new method of merchandising elec- 
tric washers has developed and is pro- 
viding competition com 
mercial laundries in many parts of the 
country. Under this system, housewives 


severe for 


pay 25 cents to have their washing 
done, a meter system being employed 
for collections. Lack of space in the 
modern apartment as well as the rising 
cost of washing machines are basic 
reasons for success of the plan. 

The final summary of the 1939 


Census of Business indicated 3,072 es- 


tablishments engaged in wholesaling 
electrical goods. Their volume was 
$788,024,000, a gain of 36.6 per cent 


over 1935 and only 7.0 per cent below 
the peak year of 1929. The number of 
active proprietors was 1,555; employes, 
37,821; payroll, $71,599,000. About 
270 of these wholesalers are members 
of the General Electric, Westinghouse 
and Graybar group. 


The census broke down its report as 
follows: 
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No. of 
Est. 


Sales 
(000) 


Products 


Electrical merchandise (gen- 

eral) 455 $300,377 
Apparatus and equipment 207 24,214 
Wiring supplies and constr 

tion materials . : 955 126,738 
Radios and equipment. 668 112,435 


Refrigerators and 


(househol: ) 
All other cece : 

The 1939 Census of Business reporte:! 
11,095 household appliance dealers with 
sales of $294,518,000, and 6,907 radio- 
household appliance stores with volum: 
of $190,180. There were 2,409 radio 


equipment 
soee 159 
628 


118.018 
106,242 


stores with sales of $22,901,000 and 
502 radio-musical instrument stores. 
$25,774,000. 


The 1939 volume of household appli 
ance dealers was divided as follows: In- 
dependents, 31.4 per cent; chains, 18.3 


per cent; leased departments, 1.7 per 
cent; utility-operated stores, 47.1 pe: 


cent; house-to-house, 1.4 per cent; other 
types, 0.1 per cent. 

The sales of radio-household appli- 
ance dealers were divided as follows: 
Independents, 84.1 per cent; chains, 
10.2 per cent; leased departments, 0.8 
per cent; utility-operated stores, 3.9 
per cent; house-to-house, 0.2 per cent; 
other types, 0.8 per cent. Comparable 
figures are not available for 1935. 


Rural Electrification 


The 1945 
found 3,485,489 farms, 
of tl 
a power distribution line. 
states: 


Census 


or 59.5 per cent 





of Agriculture 


e total, within one-fourth mile of 
The count by 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
D. of C. and Mar 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


and 


Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 


North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennesse 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


U ~ 


Farms W 
Klee 
(000) 
109.3 

9.3 

80.5 

121.7 

6.0 


on 


ee nes 


3,485.5 





ith 


oO 
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I. NO WASTE CIRCULATION 


All farm families selected to receive this magazine 


HERE briefly is have high-line electric power service available. 
WHY 2. QUALITY READERSHIP 


Circulation is hand-picked by more than 300 Power 


Companies and REA Electric Coops who pay from 
40c to 50c for each annual subscription. Now more 


than half million per issue. 


ON THE FARM Magazine 


Should he the 3. EDITORIAL SUPPORT 


Editorial pages are devoted exclusively to factual 

ST information and “how to do it” about the uses of 
electricity on farms and in farm homes. Your adver- 
tising need only tell “what with” and why your brand 
is better. 


Magazi 

gazine on your 4. DEALER STIMULATION 
In addition to its farmer circulation, ELECTRICITY 
ON THE FARM Magazine reaches selected electric 
farm equipment dealers in areas where farm families 
receive this magazine. Dealers are thus kept informed 

chedule for on what their farm trade will need and want, and 

encouraged to solicit farm electrical business more 

SELLING aggressively. 

th 5. EDUCATOR'S GUIDE 

e " 


FA FL In its 21 years of service this magazine has become 
the reference guide on farm electrical applications 


and equipment for the many advisory groups inter- 
MARKET ested in rural electrification development. Leaders 
in Agricultural Colleges, Vo Ag teachers, County Ag 

agents, Home Demonstration agents, Sales and service 

— personnel of Power Suppliers as well as Equipment 
distributors and dealers turn to it for authoritative 


information on how to do it and where to get it. 


ELECTRICITY «:.FARM Magazine 


24 WEST 40 ST., NEW YORK 18, N.Y. e 8 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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The Edison Electric Institute esti- 
mated the number of electrified farms 
on Jan. 1, 1947, at 4,419,600 or 75 per 
cent of the total. 


Available Market Data 

Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
Electrical Manufacturing List of Sales 

Agents 

A listing of some 400 sales agents 
who contact the manufacturers of elec- 
trically-operated products together with 
data on the territories they cover and 
lines handled.—Compiled by Electrical 
Manufacturing. 


The Original Equipment 
Market for Motors 


Results of a survey conducted by 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 
ments, lightface. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 
month period ending June 30, 1947.] 


Chicago Electrical News, 20 N. Wacker 


Drive, Chicago 6 Published by Chicago 
Flectricial News, Inc. Est. 1937 Con- 
trolled. Trim siz¢ S%xll\. Type page 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 20th 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 4,525. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
] $150.00 $115.00 $ 64.00 
" 125.00 100.00 58.00 
12 115.00 90.00 50.00 


Standard red, $40: bleed, $20 


Co-op Power, Agricultural Research Bldg., 


Ithaca, N. ¥ Published by Roy H. Park 
Est 1945 Subscription, $2 per copy 


Type page, 7x10 Published 15th preced- 
ing Forms close ist Agency discounts, 


Circulation, (Swern), 4,683. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $165.00 $ 95.00 $ 60.00 
6 155.00 90.00 45.00 

12 140.00 85.00 40.00 


Standard color, $75: bleed, 10% 


wp 


Blectric Light and Fower, 360 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 1. Published by Elec- 
trical Publications, Inc. Bst. 1922. Trim 
size, 8\%x1ll\%. Type page 7x10. Pub- 


lished 10th. Forms close 20th \gency 
discounts, 15-2 N.LA.A statement on 
request 

Circulation, Aue 1947, 12,746; (gross) 


18.366. General executives, 2,511 engi 
neers and engineering executives, 6,267 
commercial, 1,700; others, 2,208. Rates 


Times l Page “4 Page 1% Page 
’ $312.00 $208.00 $104.00 
" 273.00 190.00 100.00 
1°? 249.00 174.00 95.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 15% 
For additional data see page 227. 


? 


annual distribution in April Form 
close December 31 Supplied inserts a 
eptable to February 15 Trin size 


8% xll Type page 7x10 15% agency 


mission cash discount 
ro be published in four volumes start 


ing with 1948 edition, for distribution to 


following user groups Product engi 


rs (designing) 6,000; industrial 


plants 15.300; contractors wholesalers 
enkineetr 9 500 @le trical it ities (cen 


tral stations, railroads and mines), 7,000 
Total controlled distributior 37,800. 
Manufacturers may pre-file Catalogs in 
a single volume, combination of volumes 


for total distribution 


Rates per page for run-of-book space 


(based on total distribution) as follows 
page $65 pages, $565 1-7 pages 
0; 8-11 page $495: 1 15 pages, $47 





Electrical Manufacturing to determine 
motor-operated 
panies are now making and what types 
of motors are being used in each case. 
The booklet lists 1,224 different types 
of machines, appliances and equipment 
It lists the types of mo- 
tors used in each product and the horse- 
power classification of each motor. 


using motors. 


Associations 


Edison Electric Institute, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 


Electrical Apparatus Export Assn., 
70 Pine St., New York. 


National Electrical Mfrs. Assn., 155 
E. 44th St., New York. 


Wholesalers’ 
Assn., 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


selected groups, 


For additional data see pages 


Construction & Maintenance, 


McGraw-Hill Pub, Co 


Less than 2 pages 


For additional data see page 


Blectrical Dealer, 
Published by Electrical Pub- 


Electrical Catalogs (formerly Electrical 
Buyers’ Reference, E-B-R), 330 W. 42nd 
St New York 18, N. ¥ Published by 
MeCraw-Hill Catalog Service division 
of MeGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc.: for 


30,059. Electrical retailers 


For additional data 
Electrical Engineering, 


Institute of Electrical 
Subscription, 


Standard red 





z ww 


—_— 

Electrical Equipment, 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York, 17. Published by Sutton Pub. Co. 
Est. 1941. Trim size, 11%x16. Type pare, 
10%x15%. Published Ist. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, July, 1947, 29,721; (gro 
30,650. Industrial plants, extractive 
dustries, transportation co's., electrical] 
contractors handling industria! ve 
19,500; electrical mfrs mfrs. of els 


cally operated machines and mas e 
tools, 10,417 Rates 
1/9 Page 2/9 Page 
Times (3% x4%) (3%x9%) 
1 $130.00 $260.00 
6 120.00 230.00 
12 115.00 226.00 
ee 
CCA 
”-_- 


Electrical Manufacturing, 1250 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 20. Published 
by Gage Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Trim 
8144x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published t 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts 
15-0. N.LA.A. statement on request 
Circulation, 10,270; (gross), 11,621. 


S. govt. est., 204; officers controlling 
gineering specifications, 4,024; engineers 
and product designers, 5,075; supts. and 
purchasing agents, 731; others, 289 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $320.00 $176.00 S960 
6 288.00 152.00 i 
12 275.00 144.00 76.0 
Standard red, Persian orange, bluep 
peacock blue, green, yellow $50 } ed 
$35 


For additional data see page ‘4 


© 


Blectrical Merchandising, 330 W. 42nd 
St.. New York, 18, N. Y¥ Published by 


McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1905 


Subscription 3 years, $4 Trim size 
10%x13%. Type page, 9x12. Published 
ist & 15th. Forms close 5th & 20th 


Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 35,082; (gross), 37,628. Re- 
tailers, 25,681; wholesalers & ale 
agents, 4,635; mfrs., 3,346; others, 1 2 

Rates—Less than 3 pages, $60 
pages, $575: 12 pages, $530. 
Standard vellow, orange, red, blue, g! 
$100: bleed, $75 


@ © 


Electrical South, 1020 Grant Bidg., At- 
lanta 3, Ga. Published by W. R. C. Smith 
Pub. Co. Est. 1921. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 8%4x11% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 13th Forms close 20th Agency 
discounts, 15-2. N.LA.A. statement on 
request 

Circulation 10,709; (gross) 11,839. 
Electric light and power companies 
1441: contractors and dealers, 6,503 
jobbers and their salesmen, 1,034; eng!- 


neers and architects, 1,479; others, 281 

Rates- 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $190.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
6 170.00 100.00 Uv 
12 150.00 90.00 50.00 


Standard red, orange, yellow, blue, $40 


bleed, $30 
For additional data see page 


Blectrical West, 68 Post St., San Fran- 


cisco 4, Cal. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Co. of Cal. Est. 1887. Subscription, $? 


Trim size, 8%4x11\%. Type page x10 
Published 10th Forms close 15t é 
Agency discounts, 15-2. N.LA.A te- 
ment on request. 

Circulation, 8,043; (gross), 8,652. ec 
tric light and power compani« oe 
elec, engineers, 369; contractors abe 
and jobbers, 1,914; manufacturé ine 
agents, 889; others, 709. Rates 
Times 1 Page *% Page ige 

1 $234.00 $156.00 of 

4 "216.00 156.00 ( 

6 210.00 144.00 A 
12 185.00 136.00 UY 
Standard red, blue. yellow yr a 
green, $45: bleed, $35; bleed spr ; 


a 


For additional data see page 
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ELECTRICAL 


Use ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER to Reach the 


BUYERS in the Electric Utility Market 


THE MAGAZINE 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER is the one “vertical” business paper 


designed to cover all phases of electric utility operations. This progres- 





sive business paper offers electrical manufacturers an economical and 
effective medium for reaching the buyers in the biggest single segment 
of the electrical market. Editorial content is geared to the readership 
needs of the key men in all departments of the operating companies. 
Edited from the field, its contents are authorized largely by top-flight 
power company engineers and executives. Colorful attractive format 
provides maximum display for its advertisers. Reader acceptance, as 
demonstrated by pulling power in both advertising and editorial in- 
quiries, assures attention for sales messages. Published continuously 
since 1922, the magazine has enjoyed a steady growth and is regularly 
on the advertising schedules of the leading electrical manufacturers in 


the United States. 





THE EXPANDING POWER MARKET @ 10,000,000 kilowatts of new generating capacity will be 


required to meet the electrical demand of 1952. 


These factors ensure BIG market years for electrical equipment @ The privately owned power companies are spending at the 
and supply manufacturers: rate of $1 Billion for new plants and equipment. 
] There is still a large backlog of arrested power system This rate of growth exceeds any other period in the industry’s 
» growth and maintenance in power transmission, distribu history. 
tion and production facilities. : , ; 
; Power companies will be large outlets for appliances, too—a 
i There is a large amount of deferred replacement of ob- recent Electrical Publications Survey made through the leading 
» solete equipment which will be replaced with modern power companies indicated that nearly 60 per cent will be 
and more efficient apparatus active merchandisers of appliances and the others will have strong 
There is a pressing need to modernize for economy to dealer cooperative merchandising programs aimed at helping 
» meet the squeeze between higher operating costs and dealers in their respective territories sell more Joad-building 
ower rates devices. 
4 The still pent-up demand for civilian electric appliances THE AUDIENCE 
oe ee ee eee ee ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER’S readers are carefully se- 
iné V » cle¢ 7B ase "rhe s i < Sub- . “Ts . 
2d 5 4] severe f prewrse st paar eee oe lected from the top bracket of each electric utility organiza- 
sequent enlargement of, electrical systems. tion of the countrv. Over 90 per cent of the copies are in 
5 There is a definite political pressure for additional ex- dividually addressed to key utility executives who have purchasing 
» tentions to rural electric systems—and for Federal power responsibilities or authority. On its circulation list are included 
levelopments. possibly as make-work projects in the im- all the Rural Electrification Cooperatives having more than 500 
nediate postwar years. meters. The selected readership of ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
. ; -OWER assures » ¢ ‘rtiser of: 
The ectric utility market is composed of clearly defined buying ER assure the advertiser of: 
inits -nearly 4.000 ‘rating divisions of Owe: ‘ompanies, . . , ; , 
REA ; ~~ . : 2 ee ee Complete coverage of all buying units in the industry. 
Nt municipal systems and Federal power projects, all cov- . 
ere’ , ? , ) x T > > ; . . . . . . 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. These units buy Positive contact with the men with buying authority in 
of dollars’ worth of equipment, apparatus and supplies hose c+. 
e those units, 


ever onth 
3 No waste circulation. 
. 


Py hat the growth of the electric utility market offers manu 
ta rs greater sales potential than ever before is found in 4 Stability of readership which enhances the value of sus- 
recel ndustry statistics: s tained advertising programs. 
@ 183,000 new customers are being added to power company And ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER is the one magazine 
every month—-a gross rate of a million new users a which provides an audited vocational breakdown of its reader- 


ship through CCA, 


Unquestioned Reader Acceptance among the BUYERS in the utility market will bring maxi- 
mum return on your advertising investment in ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. Ask our 
nearest representative to show you the results of a recent reader check which proves conclu- 
sively the quality of readership and the acceptance of ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


among the electric power industry’s top executives, 


IN NEW YORK IN CLEVELAND IN CHICAGO ON THE 
ros — : : PACIFIC COAST 
. S. Hudson E. C. Bennett W. J. Stevens R. J. Birch & Co. 
10l Park Ave. 1836 Euclid Ave. 360 N. Michigan Ave. San Francisco-Los Angeles 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


Editorial and general offices: 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Inc. Est. 1923. Subscription, $2. Type Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
& @ page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 1 $375.00 $270.00 $195.0: 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 6 330.00 250.00 175.00 
Electrical Wholesaling, 330 W. 42nd St., (Sworn), 3,307. Rates— 12 300.00 ioe 240.00 165.0! 
New York 18, N. Y. Published by Mc- Times 1 Page % Page % Page Standard color, $75; bleed, 15%. 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co. Est. ace eo : $238.23 $ 60. 00 $ ty res f‘ 
scription, $2. rim size 84x 4 ype 0 55. y 
ig trio Published 5th. Forms close 2 90.00 50.00 30.00 Radio and Television Re \ 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Standard color, $60; bleed, 15%. (See RapDI08, PHONOGRAPHS AND MUSICAL 
‘ . - —— —_————— —— INSTRUMENTS.) 
Circulation, 8,011; (gross), 9,187. Elec- 
trical, radio and appliance wholesalers - and Lamps, 114 E. 32nd St., ee — a, : 
and ‘employes, 6,710; manufacturers, York 16. Published by Krieger Publica- 
their agents and salesmen, 1,111; others, tions, Inc. Est. 1921. Subscription, $2. 
?71. Rates Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
. St m : Published 20th. Forms close 15th. Agency . - . 
Times 1 Page % Page & Page discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 5,350. Rates Rural Electrification, 1711 Connecticut 
1 $300 00 $200.00 $100.00 TK , “sah : Pase uP d Ave. N. W.. Washington, D. C. Pub- 
6 270 00 190 00 100 00 :-_ 1 ae by Sorte sso 0b lishe ‘a by Nat'l Rural Electric Co-opera- 
12 2°95 00 160.00 95.00 ; a + g oe + dh tive Asa’n. Est. 1942. Subscription $2 
syaacese yellow, orange, red, blue, green, 12 100.00 57°50 35.00 Trim size, 8%4x11% . Type page, 7x10 
$55; bleed, one page, $40 7" Standard red, $40: bleed, 15%. Seater 2 —. Forms close 15th. Agency 
New England Electrical News, 470 At- Circulation, 7,257; (gross), 10,660. Rural! 
&@ @M lanta Ave., Boston 10, Mass. Published by gyi ~ hogy Sores equipment mfrs 
New England Electrical News Pub. Co, °51; others, 28! tates 
Blectrical World, 330 W. 42nd St.. New est. 1934. Subscription, $2. Trim size, Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
York, 18, N. Y. Published by McGraw-Hill 8%x1l1\. Type page, 7x10. Published 1 $210.00 $110.00 $ 60.01 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1874. Subscription, $6 15th. Forms close 1st. Agency discounts 6 195.00 100.00 55.00 
penn wea ance =" Mae are —" Le 15-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 5,684, Rates— 12 180.00 95.00 50.00 
Publishe aturday. -weekly regular j age 1 St: ard colo ) ee % 
eiitlene nee teense Ghteseete Gael. ea Re By y Pa Standard color, $60; bleed, 10% 
Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency 6 125.58 80.75 50.300 ee _ 
discounts, 15-2 12 107.60 62.80 35.85 
Circulation, 21,037; (gross), 22,502. Bleed, 15% Sweet's Catalog File for Power Plants. 
Electric light and power companies, 11,- (See POWER PLANTS.) 
O89; engineers and their staffs, 3,740; Proceedings of the Institute of Badio - —_ 
industrial and electrical mfg. executives Bngineers. 
ind engineers, 4,266; jobbers and deal- (See ELectronic INDUSTRIES.) Thomas’ Register of American Mannufac- 
ers, 597: others, 1,462. Rates—Less than — — RSRRRREEERAERENE eee 4G 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
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$380.9 hs each is Br ‘sgh0. 18 «Public Service "Magazine, Pioneer Bldg., 

pages, $315: 26 pages. $305: 39 pages, St- Paul 1, Minn. Published by Public 
) Service Magazine. Est. 1906. Subscription, Today's Business, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 


$300; 52 pages, $295; 78 pages, $290; 104 
$3. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%X7%. Gricago 6. Published by B. J. Martin & 

















pages, $285 “ 

Standard yellow, orange, red, blue or Published Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency Go. Est. 1945 Bought and distributed 

green, $60: bleed, $50 Senaunks, 15-2 Circulation, 31,153. by power companies to commercial buy- 

For additional data see page 214 j ates— . ers of electricity and equipment Trin 

. — Ay ry 3 ry size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
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ELECTRICAL WEST 


Spokesman for the Most Highly Electrified Section of the U.S. 


Established 1887 
@ 68 POST STREET @ 


San Francisco 4, Calif. 








MARKET 


FUNDAMENTALS—To such basic Western Characteristics as size, 
geographic isolation, unity of thought, climatic difference and a 
dynamic industrial-agricultural economy, must be added certain spe- 
cific electrical influences which affect the market. (1) Hydro power 
predominates (86% of the total) and fuel power is produced with 
oil or natural gas. (2) Transmission distances are long, voltages 
high and interconnections frequent; pooled operation of systems 
has been developed to a high degree. (3) Per capita electrical 
usage is twice the national average; coupled with low rates, this 
assures maximum customer acceptance of all things electrical. (4) 
Rural electrification tops the nation. (5) These factors create a 
diversity of sales, merchandising, engineering, operating and con- 
struction techniques which make electrical progress a matter of 
local initiative and insure intense local interest in a publication 
such as ELECTRICAL WEST. Other fundamental factors contribut- 
ing to an expanding demand for electrical equipment, apparatus, 
appliances and supplies include the diversity and abundance of 
natural resources, the lowest electrical rates in the U. S., and the 
high rate of electrical growth (twice the national average). 


UTILITY—Industrial and population growth have increased load 
demands enormously. Between 1947 and 1949 more than 2,500,000 
kw. of new generating capacity (1,000,000 kw. of steam turbo-gen- 
erators) will be added to Western power systems. With the neces- 
sary additional transmission facilities this represents some $625,- 
000,000 in new construction. Rural line construction and distribu- 
tion expansions will require additional expenditures equaling that 
sum. 


APPLIANCES—Specific markets include an unfulfilled customer de- 
mand for new appliances totalling $330,000,000. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL—New home construction (close 
to 1,000,000 occupancies to meet the accumulated deficit with a 
potential $200,000,000 electrical market); industrial projects total- 
ing approximately $500,000,000 for new and expanded facilities; 
industrial and commercial building modernization; and domestic, 
commercial and street lighting. All of these assure a continuing 
demand for electrical equipment and an expanding market for elec- 
trical manufacturers. 






EDITORS 


In addition to being thoroughly familiar with the problems of the 
fields served by ELECTRICAL WEST, the staff has a background of 
many years’ experience in technical merchandising and publishing 
fields. Three editors are engineers. two have worked on metropoli- 
tan newspapers, and all have had sales training and experience. 
They are well known and active in all of the Western electrical or- 
ganizations. Their work is supplemented by 10 field correspondents 
and they have the advice of a unique board of 15 consulting ed- 
itors, each a prominent electrical leader. The paper also has access 
to the facilities of the McGraw-Hill Pacific Coast News Bureau. 
This set-up keeps ELECTRICAL WEST in closest contact with all 
developments in the electrical field. 


BASIC DATA 


Founded in San Francisco in 1887, the magazine was purchased by 
McGraw-Hill 28 years ago, renamed Electrical West in 1927. It is 
an A.B.C., A.B.P.. McGraw-Hill publication, dedicated to serving 
the electrical industry in the eleven Western states. It has grown 
with its region, so that today, ELECTRICAL WEST offers the manu- 
facturer and supplier the lowest-cost means of advertising in what 
literally is the fastest growing electrical market in the World. Every 
month ELECTRICAL WEST goes to the men who specify and buy 
for the West. 


Total net paid, A.B.C. (June, 1947, 6 mos. average) 8,043 
Total distribution (1947, 6 mos. average) .. 8,652 
Renew a! Rate ee eee a souos 78.6%, 
Subscription Oe er ee oe ee $2.00 per year 


OF a subscribers (A.B.C.) 94°% are in the eleven Western states; 
52%, are electric light and power company executive, engineerin 


and sales personnel; 23° are contractors, dealers and jobbers; 5°%/, 
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are independent electrical engineers; 11°, are manufacturers and 
their agents; 4% are industrial plant engineers and electricians. 
Publication date, 10th of publication month. Proofs furnished when 
copy and cuts are received before |0th of preceding month. Final 
closing date I5th of preceding month (no proofs). Plates should 
be shipped to Wolfer Printing Co., Attn. Electrical West, 416 Wall 
St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. Insertion orders, copy and layouts 
should be sent to Advertising Dept., Electrical West, 68 Post St., 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 


SCHEDULES 


In thoroughly covering electrical progress ELECTRICAL WEST aims 
at breadth and balance in every issue. Purpose is to insure editorial 
material of value to each segment of readership, and at the same 
time avoid bulky “features.” However, there are occasions when 
advertisers can profitably key advertising copy to editorial develop- 
ments. The following schedule of surveys may be helpful: 


e FEBRUARY—Review and Forecast 

This truly year-round reference comprises an exclusive unduplicated 
digest which is now in its 28th year. It presents a graphic review 
of electrical progress and trends in the eleven Western States. 


e APRIL—Manutfacturers’ Directory Supplement 

To answer a sustained demand for ready information on where to 
buy electrical products in the Far West, the editors have annually 
furnished this special service. Fifty-two pages list without charge 
the Western offices and/or Western representatives of electrical 
manufacturers, the Western service and repair stations for apparatus 
and appliances and other useful and pertinent buying information. 
The 1948 directory will be published for the first time as a sep- 
arate supplement. 


e JUNE—Convention-in-Print 
As a service to Western associations, which are more cooperative 
and more closely coordinated than in other regions, this issue has 
been published annually as a focal point for the year's work. Im- 
portant and significant papers and discussions are printed here for 
the first time. Manufacturers have used the advertising pages as a 
“convention exhibit" with attendant benefits in attention and sales. 


e SEPTEMBER—Lighting 

An expanded lighting section interprets for those concerned with 
Western application, latest developments in residential, commercial, 
industrial and protective lighting. 


e OCTOBER—Industrial Electrification 

Unprecedented industrial development stemming from the war has 
continued as the Western and Pacific Basin markets expanded. New 
plants mean new methods and techniques in industrial electrifica- 
tion. These will be classified, studied and reviewed with special em- 
phasis on coordinated Western industrial development programs... 


REPRESENTATIVES 


CHICAGO I! 
W. B. Heaps, 520 No. Michigan Ave., Whitehall 7900 
T. H. Barry, 520 No. Michigan Ave., Whitehall 7900 


NEW YORK 18 
John P. Eichorn, 330 West 42nd St., Medallion 3-0700 


CLEVELAND [5 
Frank J. Seiler, 1510 Hanna Bldg., Main 3981 


LOS ANGELES 14 
Donald O. Hanson, 62! So. Hope St., Michigan 3873 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 
T. H. Carmody, 68 Post St., Douglas 2-4600 


McGRAW-HILL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
68 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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Electronics and Radionics Industries 


(See also Communications Services; Electrical; Radios, Phonographs and Musical Instruments) 





As classified by Electronics, the in- 
dustry is that horizontal group of more 
than 20 industries devoted to radio, 
communication, and the industrial ap- 
plications of electron tubes. There are 
approximately 10,000 establishments 
responsible for the design, manufac- 
ture, purchase and sale of some billion 
dollars’ worth of equipment annually 
which can be considered dependent upon 
the application of the electron tube. 
This includes all manufacturers in the 
radio industry, the sound picture and 
public address business, communica- 
tion by wireless and wire, broadcasting, 
facsimile reproduction, television, and 
a horizontal group of electrical and in- 
dustrial organizations. 

Equipment, supplies and materials 
sold by the electronic industry include, 


among many others, the following 
items: 

Acoustic matertals Glass 

Alloys Inductors 
Amplifiers Inspectors 
Antenna towers Insulation 
Attenuators Magnetic materia) 
Batteries Metals, base 

Books, technics} Meters 

electronic and allied “icrophones 


Chokes Molecular vibra- 
Cabinet materials 


tors 
Cells, photo-electric Motors and gen- 


Chemicals erators 
Compounds Motors, recording 
Controls, Motors, selector- 
carrier current actuating 
combustion Needles, cutting and 
door playback 
electric load Oscillographs 
electrostatic pre- Plastics 


cipitation 
filament carbur 
zation 
flow of materials 
illumination 
induction heating 
liquid level 
moisture 
motion initiat- 
Ing, limiting 
motor speed 
register 
switching 
synchronizat 
temperature 
timing 
tone 
train 
welding 
volume 
Condensers 
Dials 


Pickups, recor? 
Power converters 
and rectifiers 
Public addres- 
equipment 
Regulators, 
general voltage 
process 
skew 
slack 
speed 
Relays 
Resistors 
Sheet metal par' 
Shields, tube 
Sockets 
Speakers 
Strips, mounting 
Stroboscopes 
Suppressors 
Switches 
Test apparatus 





Discs, recording Transformers, radio 


Drives, condenser Tubes 
Escutcheons Varnishes 
Fastenings Vibrators 
Filters Waxes 
Finders, direction Wire, copper 
Fuses Wire, tnsulated 


Generators, signa! 


Radio 


The line-of-sight characteristics of 
f-m which permit numerous stations to 
be granted the same frequency have 
opened new fields for radio. For police 
and fire departments, which have long 
been sold on the value of two-way 
communication, f-m is the dream sys- 
tem. Truck, taxi, bus, railroad and, of 
course, aviation companies, tugs, 
yachts, fishing boats, coast guard and 
forest ranger stations, doctors’ cars, 
ambulances, and innumerable others 
are markets for f-m transmitters, re- 
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ceivers and transceivers. In spite of 
network and other, problems, f-m is 
progressing nicely. There are half as 
many f-m grants now as there are ex- 
isting a-m stations. Part of the reason 
for this is that f-m broadcasting is a 
relatively simple and inexpensive prop- 
osition for both broadcasters and lis- 
teners. 

Amplitude modulation broadcasting, 
as presently set up, is not able to sup- 
ply the country with the kind of radio 
service the people want. Frequency 
modulation broadcasting, which is well 
within the reach of small business, 
farm, labor, co-op and other groups, is, 
apparently, a ready-made solution for 
broadcasting’s problems. Under the 
f-m system frequency allocations will 


cease to be a broadcasting problem 
except in rich metropolitan markets. 
The f-m band permits of approxi- 


mately 5,000 f-m stations in the United 
States. 


F-m can, and probably will, change 
the whole complexion of American 
broadcasting. Churches, schools, labor 
unions, chambers of commerce, co-ops 
and farm groups, government and pub- 
lie service organizations, and munici- 
palities will join the ranks of Ameri- 
can broadcasters in large numbers and 
may even become the majority. F-m 
may bring about changes in the stand- 
ard band itself. Low-power a-m sta- 
tions may be transferred to f-m fre- 
quencies. Stations permitted to remain 
in the standard band may be forced 
to boost power and resultant coverage 
until they are able to serve districts 
so remote that even the farflung net- 
works of f-m stations do not reach 
them. 


Within the next few years, the FCC 
predicts, there will be greatly in- 
creased traffic in the radio spectrum, 
which has exploded from its prewar 
300,000 kilocycles to today’s 30,000,000 
kilocycles. The Commission estimates 
that hundreds of thousands of addi- 
tional channels will be licensed in tele- 
f-m, radar, aviation and rail- 


vision, 
road radar, automotive communica- 
tions, marine applications, amateur 


operations, municipal services, citizen 
walkie-talkies, diathermy, etc. The 
FCC forecasts that walkie-talkie sets, 
for instance, will number 200,000 and 
that fire department radio, now rare, 
will be introduced in 5,000 cities. 


According to a survey made by Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc., there is 
potential market for ten million 
home television receivers during the 
next five or six years, a dollar volume 
of $2,.416,446,000, 
Production of television sets has 
been disappointing in view of the tre- 
mendous demand. In 1946, only about 


6,500 were produced. During the fir 

quarter of 1947, production was 18 

329, compared with an output of 4,231.,- 
000 receivers of all types. 

Electronics also has a great futur 
in the air and at sea. Special adapta- 
tions are being made of loran and 
radar for airships and airports, and 
shoran for geodetic surveys from the 
air. At sea, loran and radar will, as 
nautical gear, have as wide acceptance 
as the fathometer. 

But back of all these developments 
is the electron art itself—the electron 
tubes that heat, control, regulate, 
count, sort, weigh, inspect, measure, 
and analyze—and the industrial appli- 
cations of these tubes. The contribu- 
tion of electronic circuits to industrial 
speed-up is amazing. Automatic oper- 
ation of machinery and processing 
operations, automatic inspection, aids 
to human safety and to an uncountable 
number of other operations establishes 
the much publicized fact that this is 
the electronic age. The use of elec- 
tronic aids in medicine and in all the 
sciences are taken for granted now- 
adays and new applications are being 
developed constantly. Similarly in the 
food field and in every manufacturing 
and processing field electronics has a 
spectacular future. 

Although the electron tube is a ver- 
satile creation which can do things 
which cannot be accomplished. by any 
other means, it is not the panacea for 
all things which some _ enthusiastic 
writers have described. A compilation 
of the functional operations in indus 
try which have been successfully ac- 
complished with electronic devices has 
been made by Electronics and is print- 
ed here. 





Proven Applications of 
Electronics in Industry 


I—ELECTRONIC HEATING 
Induction 


Ferrous metals: Hardening, annea'ing 
and heat treating, flowing of tin on tin- 
plate, baking of finishes. Pre-heating for 
welding, forging, spinning, extruding or uP- 
setting; stress relief of welds or brazed 
joints, melting. 

Non-ferrous metals: Brazing and soicer- 
ing, annealing, melting, and alloying, heat 
treating, degassing of tube electrodes, £/a55 
to metal seals, melting, welding. 


Processing : Detonating of explosive 
rivets. 
Dielectric 
Abrasive materials: Baking after pres® 


ing; baking under pressure, as app! 
resin bonded materials. 
Foods: Sterilization, pasteurizatio! 
hydration, deactivation of enzymes, z 
ing and heating, baking, curing, dest ing 
infestations. 
Glass: Laminating, welding glass 


t- 


Impregnated sheet materials: La at 
ing of flat sheets, preheating of sta ol 
sheets, curing of molded shapes. ail 


Plastic molding materials: Prehea' : 
forms for compression and transfer yld- 
ing; heating in molds. P 

Rubber: Curing of rubber, cur 
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foam rubber, drying, preheating molding 
compounds containing rubber. 
Sheet plastics: Cooking during manu- 


facture, annealing and heat treating, heat- 
ing for shaping, laminating of sheets, seam 
and edge joining. 

Textiles and papers: 
cakes, heating of nylon 
cloth and paper, heating 
the cord. 

Thin materials: 
“sewing’ of thermoplastic 


Drying of rayon 
thread, drying of 
rayon to balance 


Sealing of containers 
sheets and fab- 


rics impregnated or coated with thermo- 
plastic materials 

Wood: Gluing, bonding, drying, season 
ing 


1l—CONTROL 


Devices for controlling some quantity or 
condition in mechanical, electrical, or 
processing industries 

Carrier current control: Greater utiliza- 
tion of existing facilities in power systems 
increased reliability through automatic re 
mote switching. 

Combustion Temperature control by 
monitoring color of tlame or heated object 

Flame failure alarm actuated by light of 
flame or conduction through flame. 

Smoke density control by effect of smoke 
particles on light reaching tube. 

Electrostatic precipitation: Removal of 
dust, smoke particles, fumes, lien, mois- 
ture droplets and other particles from air 
or gases. 

Filament carburization: Vacuum tubes. 

Ilumination: Turning lights on and off 
automatically as needed in rooms, for 
photoprinting processes, etc 

Induction heating control. 

Liquid level control. 

Load control. 

Motion initiation: 
ing fountain control. 

Motion limiting. 

Motor speed control 
from a-c lines and vice 

Paint spray control. 

Register control: Performing some opera- 
tion (as cutting, perforating, color print- 
ing, folding) at correct positions on pre- 
viously printed continuous webs or strips 
of cloth, paper, or other material 

Remote control. 

Switching: carrier current. 

Smoke precipitation. 


Door opening, drink- 


d-c motors operated 
versa. 


Synchronization: Power lines and gen- 
erators. 

Temperature control: Heating and tem- 
pering. 

Timing. 


Controlling the strength or 
a substance in solution. 


Titration: 
concentration of 
Train control. 
Welding control: 
of high-frequency 


(1) Are welding—us 
starting spark; moto 
control of electrode feed. (2) Resistance 
welding—electronic control of current and 
timing for spot, seam, butt, flash and pre- 
jection welding 


ltI—REGULATION 


a quantity or process 
standard of quality, 


The regulation of 


to a pre-determined 
quantity, size, etc. 

Generator voltage regulation and excita- 
ton. 

Skew: Monitoring fabric threads. 

Speed. 

Slack regulation: as in 
paper and textile machines 

Temperature. 

Tin flow: in tin plating. 


wire drawing, 


IV—POWER CONVERSION AND 
PRIMARY USES 


Electrolytic processing. 

Frequency conversion 

Inversion: Changing d-c power to a-c 
Plating 


Recttfication 
power. 


anging a-c power to d- 


V—COUNTING, SORTING, WEIGHING, 
INSPECTING 


Batching and packaging: by bulk. 
Casting inspection: by sound and x-ra 
Claasification: of cards. 

Conveyor: Counting, sorting, routing. 
Counting. 


Flaw detection: by phototube, sound, » 
ray 

Grading: by color and size. 

Location of cable faults, pipe faults, 
hidden metals, broken insulation, etc. 
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Metal detection: Underground, in logs or 
boards, in packaged goods, concealed on 
person, etc. 

Microscope inspection, electronic. 

Perforation detection: Pinholes in _ tin 
plate, rubber sheeting, etc. 


VI—MOLECULAR VIBRATION USES 
(Sonic and supersonic) 
The phenomenon of induced molecular 


vibration by use of frequencies above the 
audibility of the ear. 


Changing of natural consistencies, such 
as homogenizing. 

Chemical combinations and disintegra- 
tions 


Emulsification. 

Germ killing. 

Insect destruction. 

Making of colloidal solutions. 
Mixing of powdered metais. 
Underwater signaling. 
Vibration fatigue. 


VII—MEASUREMENT AND ANALYSIS 
(By electronic means) 


Balancing machines: Measuring unbal- 
ance of rotating objects. 

Capacitance. 

Case hardening. 

Cable faults. 

Color. 

Conductivity of solutions. 

Current, electric. 

Curve tracing: Spectral and vacuum-tube 
characteristics. 

Density: By 
transmitted. 

Dielectric properties. 

Distance and location. 

Frequency. 

Flux: Measurement of 
(number of magnetic lines). 

Gas analysis. 

Geodetic and 

Humidity. 

Impedance. 

Ionization (by Geiger-Muller tubes). 

Light intensity: Duration. 

Meteorology (Radio sonde). 

Movement, displacement recording. 

Noise analysis. 

Number, recording. 

Pharmaceutical applications: Bacteria, 
vitamin counts. pH determinations. 

Power, r-f. 

Pressure: Gases and liquids. 

Reactance. 

Reflection: Characteristics of 
flecting surfaces. 

Refraction: of glass, solutions, etc. 

Restwstance, electrical. 

Reciprocation. 

Rotation: Speed. 

Roughness, surface. 

Smoke density. 

Sound level. 


measuring amount of light 


the strensth 


geophysical measurements. 


light-re- 


Strain: Measurements using electronic 
“gages.” 
Telemetering, of voltage, current, watt- 


amperes, pressure ten 
frequency. 


volt 
level, 


age, reactive 
perature, water 

Thickness. 

Time: Recording. 

Titration. 

Transconductance: Vacuum tube. 

Transparency. 

Turbwity. 

Vacuum, 

Vacuum tube faults: Shorts, opens, hun 
noise. 

Velocity. 

Voltage. 

Wave form. 

Weight of physical, 
dimensions. 

X-ray dtffration. 


chemical, electric 


Vill—SAFETY 


Devices which give warning of improper 
operation in fabrication and processing, or 
which indicate when a measured quantity 
exceeds set limits. Devices for protection 
of goods, property, life. 

Combustion: Automatic warning of flame 
extinction, turning off of fuel, maintenance 
of predetermined heat, etc. 

Door opening. 

Fire. 

Flood, 

General: Devices listed in above groups 
may be fitted with alarms (lamp, bell, 
horn, etc.). 

Intrusion, by man, animal or object. 

Lighting, automatic control as_ safety 
measure. 

Machinery, automatic stopping of. 

Mercury vapor, detection of. 

Over-voltage alarms. 

Poison: Detection of poisonous or noxious 
fumes, 

Reflection principle for collision elimina- 
tion, etc. 

Smoke detection. 

Trafic: Automatic stop signals, speed 
warning, light controllers, altimeters, direc- 
tion finders, automatic piloting. 

Voltage failure protection. 


Although industrial electronics now 
represents only about 10 per cent of 
the total business it is believed that 
within five to ten years devices for in- 
dustry will create as big a business as 
radio presents today. 


Associations 


Institute of Radio Engineers, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York. 

Radio Manufacturers Association, 
1317 “F” St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Electronic Distributors 
Assn., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported sicate 
ments, lightiace. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 
month period ending June 30, 1947.] 


Communications. 
COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES 


Kleetrical Construction and Maintenance, 
which is consolidated Electrical 


See 


with 


Contracting, 330 W. 42nd St.. New Yorl 
8 Published by McGraw-Hill Pub Co, 
Ee 1901 Subscription, $3 Trim size, 
8 x11 Type page, 7x10. Published 5th 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Cireculatior 22,048; (gross) 235.508, 
Electrical contractors, dealers and em- 
ployes, 10,301; industrial, 7,434; utilities, 
651 inspector architects, building con- 
tractors, 1,639: mfrs. and their salesmen 
and employes, 1,156; others, 850 

Gross rates Less than 2 pages, $360 
2 pages, $340 4 pages, $325; 6 pages 
$310: 8 page $300; 12 pages, $280. Frac- 
tional rate 
Times 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 1/6 Page 

1 $240.00 $120.00 $ 60.00 

6 216.67 113.34 60.00 
12 200.00 108.34 56.67 
Standard yellow, orange, orange-red, 
green, blue, $55; bleed, $40. 

For additional data see page 217 


INDUSTRI 


Electrical Manufacturing. 
See DESIGN ENGINEERING 


Electronic Industries & Instrumentation, 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 17. Pub- 
lished by Caldwell-Clements, Inc. First 
issue, Jan., 1947. Subscription, $3 f 4 
years. Adv. unit, 1/9 page, 3%4%x4% ’ 
page unit, 34x9%. Published 15th. Forms 


close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
culation, 25,000. Rates— 
Times 1/9 Page 2/9 Page 
1 $115.00 $23 
6 110.00 20 
12 100.00 9( Q 


No color: no bleed. 


Electronic News, 82 W 


Washingt: st 
Chicago 2. Published by s 


3owman 


Pub. Co Est 1946 Controlled 
size, 11x16. Type page, 10%x15%% 
lished ist Forms close 260th \s 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation, ] 
Rates ° 
Times 1 Page 4 Page 
1 $555.00 $300.00 $2 
6 500.00 °65.00 1 
12 175.00 250.00 1 
Standard color, 25%: bleed, 10% 
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nance, 1,350; service, 2,052; others, 1,807 
Rates—1l1 page, $195; 6 pages, $165; 12 
pages, $150. 

Electronics, 330 W 42nd St., New York 18, Standard (red), $50: bleed, $20 


Y. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. 





Est. 1930. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
S4%x1l1l%. Type page 7x10. Published — a . : 
°0th preceding. Forms close lst. Agenc I. R. E. Yearbook, 303 W. 42nd St., New 
acunie Te , . ° ad York 18, N. Y. Published by Institute of 
‘ : Radio Engineers, Inc. Est. 1913. Con- 


( reutatior 20,1513 (gZzross), SLtor, trolled. Type page, 7x10. Published an- 
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63; management, operation and main-_ ,, : mats ot: oh : . 
nance, 5,812; distribution, 1,475; indus- Times 1 Page %3 Page ,; Page 
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Rates based on total space used in one *6 and 12 Time Rate for advertisers 
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70: 6 pages, $365: 8 pages, $360 12 
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tandard yellow, orange, red, green, blue, 
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Proceedings of 1.R.E., 1 E. 79th St., New 


Electronics Buyers’ Guide. Published York 21. Published by Institute of Radio 

additional issue of Electronics in engineers, Ine Est. 1913. Subscriptior 

June Rates and format saine as Elec- $12. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x1 

tronics Published 10t} Forms close preced 
ng \genecy discounts, 15 

Circulation 17,472; (gross) 21,184, 

Radio and allied equipment manufactur- 

® ing, 5,462 management, operation and 

maintenance, 2,913; industrial, 993; gov't, 


PM and Television, 511 Fifth Ave, New _-")°-' ©ducation, 1,580; others, 3,764 


York 17. Published by F. M. Co. Est. Times | Page % Page 3 Page 
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Conn. Published by American Radio Re- 
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tion, $3. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 
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Radio-Electronic Engineering (a sectio.: 
bound in Radio News), 185 N. Wabasi 
Ave., Chicago 1. Published by Ziff-Davis 
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Engineering Construction 


(See also Building: Municipalities and Counties) 





Engineering construction contracts 
awarded during the first four months of 
1947 aggregated $1,008,198,000, a gain 
of 8 per cent over the corresponding 
1946 period. 

Heavy engineering construction re- 
ported by Engineering News-Record 
topped $5 billions in 1946. This repre- 
sents an increase of 126 percent over 
1945 in dollar volume, compared to the 
previous record gain of 50 percent over 
a preceding year. Although 1946 was 
also a year of record-high construction 
costs, the actual physical volume gain 
was 105 percent. 

Total volume of construction in 1946 
was estimated by Engineering News- 
Record at $10,350,000,000, 173 percent 
greater than the $3,798,000,000 for 
1945. Most of this gain occurred in 
private construction, which increased 
221 percent over 1945 to reach $7,415,- 
000,000, 72 percent of all construction. 
This ratio of private construction to 
total construction was higher even than 
in 1929, when it amounted to 69 percent. 

Construction of one and two-family 
residential homes is estimated at a rec- 
ord $2,790,000,000, 38 percent of the 
private construction total, and 27 per- 
cent of total construction. Residential 
construction was thus approximately 
600 percent greater than the $398,000,- 
000 estimated for 1945. State and mu 
nicipal construction in 1946 was esti 
mated at $2,185,000,000, 258 percent 
greater than 1945, and 21 percent of 
total construction. Federal construction 
dropped 15 percent from 1945 to $750,- 
000,000. This is only 7 percent of total 
construction, whereas in 1943 it a 
counted for 70 percent of the tota! 
State and municipal and federal con- 
struction combined to bring total puk- 
lic construction to an estimated $2,935,- 
000,000 only 28 percent of the totai. 

In addition to the total of $10.35 bii 
lions for new construction started, 
Engine ering News-Record’ estimated 
that $5.5 billions of maintenance work 
was begun in 1946, making a grand to 


tal of construction activity of $15.85 
billion. 

her estimates of volume are for 
W put in place, which include: De- 


partment of Commerce, $10.1 billion 
fo onstruction and $5.3 billion fo: 
maintenance, a total of $15.4 biilions; 
B iu of Labor Statistics, $10.13 bil- 

for new construction (no estimate 
maintenance) ; Federal Works 
Agency. $10.1 billion for construction 
al $5.3 for maintenance, a total of 
$15.4 billion; and Associated General 
ractors, a total of $15 billion for 
ruction and maintenance. 


Forecasts for 1947 


hough estimates for 1947 vary, all 


forecast the greatest volume of con- 
struction ever experienced in_ the 
Ur ?} State-. The estimate for en- 





Backlog of Proposed Engineering Construction 





Total 

Federal Public Total 

Gov't. Total Including April 

States Work Private Federal 1947 
, Maine 11,912 10,709 88,155 98 , 864 
New Hampshire 10,159 26,013 60, 229 86,242 
Vermont 59,019 17,920 92,303 110,223 
. Massachusetts. . 170,265 138, 646 656, 904 795,550 
Rhode Island 15,941 40,346 , 96,995 137,341 
Connecticut 121,099 192,658 432,240 624, 898 
New England 388 395 426,292 1,426,826 1,853,118 
New York 259,100 1,093,847 3,986,538 5,080,385 
New Jersey 43,235 249 053 700,545 949 598 
Pennsylvania 311,980 480,094 1,656,445 2,136,539 


Maryland 
District of Colu-nbia 


70,935 
235,321 


156,491 478,834 635,325 
28, 638 403 , 590 432,228 











Delaware 6,360 65, 468 77,896 143,364 
Middle Atlantic 936.931 2.073.591 7,303,848 9,377,439 
Virginia 151,349 103 , 246 332,935 436, 181 

West Virginia 32,014 28 034 119,661 147,695 
North Carolina 251.597 105, 176 388 ,242 493,418 
South Carolina 110,742 57,286 205,914 263,209 
Georgia 50,387 129,443 185,381 315,824 
Florida 105,531 122,552 433,892 556 354 
Alabama 85,588 120,082 197,422 317,504 
Mississippi 53,937 86,768 108, 125 194,893 
Louisiana 226, 985 106,012 375,547 481,559 
Kentucky 16,863 36,499 107 ,364 143,863 
Tennessee 102,815 98 , 248 327 ,026 425,274 
Southern 1, 187, 808 993.346 2.782.419 3,775,765 

Ohio 74,551 483,742 1,244, 646 1,724,388 

Indiana 69, 104 261,429 424,127 685 556 

Illinois 212,071 322,232 1,609,588 1,931,820 
Wisconsin 22,533 128 ,052 259 , 999 388 051 
Michigan 62,969 189,030 1,349,257 1,538,287 
Middle West 441.228 1,384,485 4,887,617 6,272,102 
Minnesota 21,106 105 , 834° 251,561 357,395 

owa 34,344 66, 607 135,214 201,821 

Missouri 293,108 318,269 1,018,477 1,336,746 
Arkansas 245,844 84,943 376,555 461,498 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 


232.265 
274,824 
216,766 


Kansas 187 ,657 
Oklahoma 283,270 
Texas 548, 187 
Montana 313,327 


Wyoming 
Colorad» 
New Mexico 


219,282 
366,051 
58 324 


23.418 254,999 278,417 
16,204 294 431 310,635 
60,401 309 970 370,371 
214.933 273,164 488,097 
197 ,694 599 923 797,617 
850,711 3,748,217 
26,299 457,164 493,463 
38,013 233.311 271,324 
72,508 441,571 514,079 
71,919 113,09) 185 609 


x 
= 
& 











.. West of Miss. 3.294.355 3.194.548 6.620.141 9,814,689 
Idaho 180,539 19,177 274,075 293,252 

Utah 162,382 27,114 264,211 291,325 

Arizona 619,755 17,289 653 , 102 670,391 

Nevada 22,115 18,072 117,653 135,725 

Washington 651,048 153,709 1,240,248 1,393,948 

O-egon 314,828 154,057 537,124 691,181 

California 1,055,534 1,274,374 2,992,719 4,267,093 

Far West 3.037.291 1.663.783 6,079,132 7,742,915 

U.S. 1947 ( fru. Apr.) 9.255.918 9.736.045 29,099,983 38,836,028 
U.3. 1946 (thru. Apr.) 8.288.624 5,133,567 25,166,736 30,300,303 





“> Change '46 to 47 





Canada, 1917 


1,539,879 4.198.635 5,738,514 





Canada, 1946 


1,008,302 3,643,978 4,652,280 
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Engineering 


percent greater 


$5,176,000,000 reported in 1946. 


construction to 


gineering construction as recorded by 
News-Record is $6,540,- 


than the 


Esti- 


started 
in 1947, including one and two-family 
houses, and other work below the min: 


mums recorded by ENR, is $12 billion, 
with an additional $6 billion of mainte- 
nance. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimates total construction to be put 
in place in 1947 at $15.4 billion; Depart- 
ment of Commerce, total construction, 
$15.1 billion and maintenance, $6.6 
billion; Federal Works Agency, con- 
struction, $13.3 billion and maintenance 
$6.2 billion; Building Products Insti- 
tute, $14 billion, and maintenance, $6 
billion; and Associated General Con- 
tractors, construction and maintenance 
combined $20 billion. 
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The Engineering News-Record es- 
timate represents a conservative gain 
of 16 percent over 1946 for total new 
construction to be started in 1947. This 
estimate recognizes the unusually large 
carry-over of work uncompleted in 
1946. Estimates of volume of construc- 
tion to be “put in place” in 1947 repre- 
sent the following increases over 1946; 
Department of Commerce, 50 per cent; 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 52 per cent: 
Federal Works Agency, 32 per cent; and 
Associated General Contractors, 33 per 
cent. 


Backlog of Construction 

Since January, 1943, Engineering 
News-Record has recorded $35,557,- 
452,000 in engineering construction 
projects proposed but not yet under 
construction. This total represents a 
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Engineering Construction Contracts Reported in 1946 


Engineering News-Record reports continental U.S. Construction projects of the following minimum costs—waterworks, excavation, drainage and irrigation, $22,500; 
other public works, $40,000; industrial buildings, $55,000; other buildings, $205,000; 
Thousands of Dollars (000 Omitted) 



































Public Works Contracts Buildings % 
—_—_—_-eeoeoeoeoeoe —— ———_ —~  Un- Federal All Construction Change ‘ 
Water- Sewer- Earthwork Streets, Indus- Com- classi- Gov't. 1946 1945 1945 to 
States works age Bridges Irr.-Drain. Roads trial mercial Public fied Work Private Public TOTAL TOTAL 1946 States 
Maine..... ees 29 : 6,180 17 13,932 2,215 4,240 2,696 1,102 75 7,159 23,252 30,411 6,041 +403 Maine 
New Hampshire. GP sécoves 720 845 2,041 4,021 1,670 538 85 810 5,776 4,184 9,960 4,896 +103 ....New Hampshire 
Vermont. .. ‘ sasus 436 2,429 2,892 415 650 457 95 82,471 1,160 6,214 7,374 1,192 +S19 ... .. Vermont 
Massachusetts "2,682 3,508 1,304 1,880 9,604 16,490 81,029 13,564 7,237 9,986 98,670 38,718 137,388 46,343 +196 . Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 413 30 48 43 92 4,872 8,640 6,122 1,334 1,179 14,667 6,927 21,594 8.221 +163 Rhode Island 
Connecticut 1,048 1,847 4,785 1,092 9,528 21,244 39,727 4,550 1,960 2,860 62,359 23,422 85,781 32,305 +166 Connecticut 
New England 4212 5,385 13,563 6,306 38,089 49,257 135,956 27,927 11,813 17,381 189,791 102,717 292,508 98,998 +195 . . New England 
New York 22,648 5,765 15,146 12,923 42,030 21,717 133,474 80,638 34,961 40,533 155,593 213,709 369,302 140,433 +163 New York 
New Jersey..... 341 916 §=6. 3,334 2.285 9400 27,056 57,7 1,904 2,705 4,713 85,164 20,535 105,699 50,013 +111 New Jersey 
Pennsylvania. 4,957 3,765 2,809 3,730 53,825 72,705 416,232 8418 13,850 15,560 492,557 87,734 580,291 158,817 +265 Pennsylvania 
Maryland 1,039 1,843 4,893 133 7,311 =—«18,668 45,992 14,956 9,937 17,715 64,890 39,882 104,772 52,072 +101 Maryland 
Dist. of Columbia 61 1,116 879 98 2,366 766 5,701 7,976 339 = 5", 982 6,563 12,739 19,302 20,960 — 8 ..Dist. of Columbia 
Delaware 218 = 86 1,724 14,731 31,298 391 443 239 «46,194 2,766 48960 6,605 +641 Jelaware 
Middle Atlantic...... 29,264 13,474 27,061 19,255 116,656 155,643 690,455 114,283 62,235 84,742 850,961 377,365 1,228,326 428,900 +186 Middle Atlantic 
Virginia... 1M 3,476 1,370 915 25,243 12,890 5,591 6,067 2,433 9,939 18,777 40,242 59,019 53,000 + 11 Virginia 
West Virginia 30 72 1,838 6,942 20,021 925 1,084 1,725 1,927 22,631 10,658 33,289 15,558 +114 West Virginia 
North Carolina 2,470 712-2426 71 «23,761 10,119 9472 10,813 8,922 10,655 24,396 44,370 68,766 42,174 + 63 North Carolina 
South Carolina. 1351 1,371 5.258 5,242 19,566 34,235 11,122 8,715 4,749 11,524 47,633 43,976 91,609 7,970 +1,049 South Carolina 
Georgia........ 3,918 1315 3,563 13,579 25,002 44,985 40,493 6,128 5,129 14,296 90,310 53,802 144,112 26,380 +446 Georgia 
Florida. . . 3,766 2,009 4,652 5,344 18,333 25,003 32,041 6,925 10,679 11,469 60,427 49,415 118,842 2,802 +178 Florida 
Alabama. . .-. 1,614 1,375 1,264 419 22,820 22,084 51,004 11,381 9,044 3,817 81,723 39,282 121,005 34,025 +256 Alabama 
SEBecccecscce cness 75 21 12,381 12,033 5,398 2,245 4,030 650 21,359 14,827 36,186 11,159 +224 Mississippi 
Louisiana. ......... 1417 1,214 1,029 7,853 10,095 9,606 11,661 3,617 2,436 6,840 22,866 26,062 48,928 32,273 + S2 .. Louisiana 
Kentucky . ee ese 2,639 6,140 18,561 810 825 2,722 886 366,575 2,521 30,195 32,716 18,420 + 78 Kentucky 
Tennessee 1,590 968 2.242 20,164 13,204 51,422 11,864 6,963 1,167 23,397 63,808 45,866 109,674 23,077 +375 Tennessee 
béase 17,293 12,635 25,188 61,568 195,998 253,208 180,396 66,660 51,200 101,089 465,451 398,695 864,146 306,838 +182 Southern 
Ohio. . 4,153 2,397 3,588 3,890 24,971 58,962 52,287 8,701 22,043 12,075 130,349 50,643 180,992 167,499 + 8 ee 
Indiana... 2,497 909 2,490 503 19,622 14,466 16,334 6452 2,496 624 32,905 32,864 65,769 45,479 + 45 Indiana \ 
Illinois : 3,279 23,731 7,479 4,108 26,933 62,252 48,224 15,058 11,488 8389 117,085 85,467 202,552 119,850 + 69. Illinois 
Wisconsin 1,010 5,025 724 454 19,006 18,699 7,543 5,978 3,989 1,500 28,502 33,926 62,428 41,042 + S2 Wisconsin 
Michigan 10,457 1,218 3,524 264 (17,271 52,869 9,357 24,438 1,686 2,308 63,159 57,925 121,084 55,230 +119 Michigan 
Middle West........ 21396 33,280 17,805 9,219 107,803 207,248 133,745 60,627 41,702 24,896 372,000 260,825 825 429,100 + 47 Middle West 
Minnesota. ......... 1,122 2,223 146 1,369 17,952 16,328 9,436 5,933 3,431 1,488 28,7. 29,1909 57,940 29,845 + 94 Minnesota r 
Ne a cigansssiied 695 660 4,285 1,842 15,302 41,875 2,150 4,210 4,985 3,606 46,673 29,331 76,004 16,615 +357 .....lowa 
Missouri 333 243 1,811 6,781 14,040 53,059 34,663 3,317 9,908 7,270 95,938 28,217 124,185 50,220 +147 Missouri 
ON Pe 1,279 511 540 2,653 8,179 4,701 440 5554 2,810 7,457 7,249 19,418 26,667 9,700 +175 Arkansas 
North Dakota....... 635 401 1,303 64 «4,714 DP : cuieess 2,380 5,183 5,176 4,895 9,895 14,790 7,280 +163 North Dakota 
South Dakota...... 116 195 177 4,693 6,708 wee ~sesas 4,360 1,110 9,476 1,361 16,848 18,209 5,332 +242 South Dakota 
Nebraska.......... 48 . eee 6,694 8,606 1,665 3,737 2,851 2,598 7,407 6,833 19,557 26,390 19,494 + 35 . Nebraska 
boneeesend 735 1,114 3,896 11,078 22,918 2,820 8,304 164 2,473 11,241 13,395 40,107 53,502 21,263 +152 Kansas 
Oklahoma 779 1,671 4,231 23, 19,755 1,344 2,150 6,542 4,039 29,310 5.765 58,550 64,315 29,712 +116 Oklahoma 
SEED. cccce 11,805 14,770 4,030 12,084 63,434 154,858 137,850 29,164 56,965 20,712 343,538 142,322 485,860 270.253 + 80. ‘ Texas 
Montana 609 319 512 2,153 8,580 438 800 4,225 1,877 7,387 3,318 16,495 19,813 7,931 +150 Montana 
WHER. cccccccees Tee eseces 1,098 OO Bea 2,044 1,312 14,454 210 22,443 22,653 4,356 +420 Wyoming 
GRID. vo ccccccces 533 292 174 21,337 3,758 50 925 1 076. 825 23,342 1,800 27,170 28,970 10,905 +166 Colorado 
New Mexico......... 439 mm « 2,103 10,154 40 300 = 7,163 1,826 11,775 551 21,544 22,095 15,600 + 42 New Mexico 
West of Miss........ 19,828 22,660 22,203 108,863 210,291 277,938 200,755 483 99,342 160,101 560,276 481,087 1,041,363 498,506 +109 . . West of Miss. 
Sisesneananeens 172 «5460 3,877 5,680 = 7,774 500 «936s SS3)«5,202, «8,723 «11,345 20,068 = 8,225 +144 . Idaho 
WEED. cosccovccccses 413 162 194 1,057 3,743 1,604 1,125 689 650 2,246 2,729 6,008 9,637 8,205 + 17... ...- Utah 
Arisona...... senee-sabeos 197 ...... 22,752 3,328 1,830 1,250 3,331 5,071 26,495 7,980 29,779 37,759 5,399 +371 Anzona 
ass iicaesich. daaae a 655 6,199 80 5,450 775 411 1404 5805 7,843 13,648 16,752 — 19 Nevada 
Washington 5,678 2,172 3,805 30,944 12,588 23,238 37,917 17,904 14,750 59,174 64,483 93,513 157,996 64,564 +144 Washington 
‘ - Se 1,166 1,322 2,315 15,560 16,735 109,770 5,834 8.246 16,354 129,035 34,387 163,422 29,471 +455 Oregon 
Cal ornia .. 8,601 22,208 16,984 51,794 53.452 118,996 348,854 35,638 58,109 100,187 500,437 213,899 714,336 393,650 + 81 . .California 
Far West 17,166 26,155 22.851 122,394 100,550 169.957 504,866 65,107 87.820 211.062 719,192 397,674 1,116,866 527,066 +112 Far West _ 
U.S. 1946 109,159 113,589 128,671 327,605 769,387 1,113,251 1,846,173 414,087 354,112 599,271 3,157,671 2,018,363 5,176,034 . S. 1946 
U.S. 1945 61,009 34.500 53,080 56,759 227,258 635,170 387,273 462,909 371,360 750,000 1,144,384 1,145,024... 2,289,408 *S. 1945 
7, Change iS to 46 +79 +209 tie +477 32399 +75 377 —ll_ —S -2% lle +16 F126 ©, a GS to ~ 
Canads, 1946... 5244 6064 1,104 6,688 34521 116,668 63,278 47,691 26243 ...... 196,745 113,356 310,101 + 8 Canada, 1946 
Canada, 1945. . 6,987 3,350 1,910 2,241 18,162 50,256 19,251 54,879 7,025 ...... 73,755 90,306 ....... x Canada, 1945 on 
Engineerina News-Recore hi 
m 
; ; C 
continuing inventory of proposed con- of construction, earthwork, irrigation, construction came to the fore in 1946 p 
struction, for it is the backlog less $1,- and drainage and public buildings have with a total of $3,157,671,000, 61 per hi 
302,371,000 of projects that advanced had the most forward planning, each cent of the whole, compared to $2,018, fi 
in 1946 to a “contract awarded” status. with a backlog of 21 per cent of the 363,000, or 39 per cent fer public con- F 
During 1946, also, $7,555,530,000 of pro- total. struction. This is the highest ratio that . 
Le “oiects rere ¢ > > 29. 9 P . ris > o street » « ove sine ) 
posed projects we y4 added to the — Next in order of importance are: un- — construction has achieved since I 
sured oe , T his > / gpg ery classified construct ion, 17 per cent of e Pp . TI 
onl nano noea gorge ye in 1945, total backlog; streets and roads, 12 per -.. rivate ee aie ot ame . er 
. : f R9.. : : — re 1945 ic. 1 : 
moet n13, 943 4 1944, a $ a goes i " cent; commercial buildings, 10 per cent; nord, ne hye - Of h and ie , total os 
00 in 1948. le reservoir 0 needed industrial buildings, 7 per cent; sewer- per cen a ove. the public 1 - ’ 
projects alone could supply 7 years of age, 5 per cent; bridges, 4 per cent; $599,271,000 is for federal work, 2) per ie 
construction at the 1946 record volume =~) — ; a ia " cent below 1945, and $1,419,092,000 1 el 
and waterworks, 3° per cent. ; “ 
rate. for state and municipal work, 25° per 7 
Geographically, the Middle Atlantic ‘ cent above a year ago. Federal! con- 
and West of the Mississippi states have Reported Construction struction, held down by the moratorium “9 
the largest volume of advance construc- H ' P ti order of Aug. 6, 1946, averaged $14, Py 
. in 2 AVY ng er r str . "2. . 
tion planning—each with 25 per cent of , 1 : a antes =—S Rage = rs : ; 901,000 per week prior to the morator- 
the total backlog. Far West accounts POTte¢d Dy Angmeering News-hecor iym, compared to $6,121,000  sub- 
for 19 per cent; Middle West 16 per- "8" UP @ total dollar volume of $5,176,- sequently. 
' * 2 in ) ic jis 2s oy . ” 
cent; South, 10 per cent; and New Eng- 934,000 in” 1946. This is 126 per cent By classes of construction, earth 
above 1945 volume, and 106 per cent work, irrigation and drainage vo!ume, 


land, 5 per cent. 

Projected public construction totals 
$27,852,529,000, 78 per cent of the back- 
log, while private construction amount- 
ing to $7,704,923,000, comprises the re- 


maining 22 per cent. Considering types 
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greater than the average peace year 
from 1925 through 1940. It is 12 per 
cent less than the “war-preparatory” 
year of 1941, and 35 per cent less than 
the record-high year of 1942. Private 
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$327,605,000, made the greatest gain i” 
1946. It increased 477 per cent over the 
1945 total of $56,759,000 to estab ish 4 
record 22 per cent greater thar the 
previous 1933 peak. 


1947 
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91.2% of “CONSTRUCTION OTHER THAN BUILDING” 
is handled by HIGHWAY—HEAVY CONTRACTORS 





@ Latest Business Census* shows 
that highway — heavy con- 
tractors do 91.2°/, of all con- 
struction other than building 
—over 27°, of total con- 
struction. 


@ Consume |0 times as much 
installed 
dollar-wise as 


material and job 
equipment, 
other average contractors. 


@ Represent only 2.6%, of total 


number of contractors. 


WORK PERFORMED BY PRINCIPAL KINDS 
OF CONTRACTORS 








per cent of per cent of 
Kind of work other work on 
Contractors | than building —_ buildings 
Highway 
Contractors 46.9 7 
Heavy 
Contractors 44.3 3 
Special Trade 
Contractors 7.0 54.2 
Building 
Contractors 1.8 36.4 
Private 
Builders less than .| 3.4 
Total 100.0°, 95.0%, 











ROADS AND STREETS 


covers this concentrated market for 
highway-—heavy construction equip- 
ment completely. The flexibility of 
CCA audited circulation has made 
possible EXCLUSIVE penetration of 
highway heavy contractors and 
hirms and coverage of the public ofh- 
cials and engineers who specify and 
pla work to be let. 


The 2.810 copies of ROADS AND 
STREETS printed monthly reach this 
cor aves market for highway 

he construction equipment ea 


Cll ely 


“" ime IV U. S. Census of Busi- 
nes (United States (Government 
Py ng Office. Washington). 


Additions to list are made daily, 
names of contractors awarded new 
contracts are obtained from over 150 
separate sources. Contractors already 
on list but showing no new contract 
over 12 month period, are question- 
naired and if found inactive, notified 
of ineligibility for ROADS AND 
STREETS. 


Such exclusive vertical coverage of 
the market for highway — heavy con- 
struction equipment enables ROADS 
AND STREETS’ editorial to parallel 
both reader interest and advertisers’ 
message. Over 40 years of editorial 
experience in this field have enabled 
ROADS AND STREETS’ editors to 
give the highway — heavy contractor 
and engineer the kind of job data 
they want ... when they want it. 


When you advertise in ROADS AND 


STREETS you can be sure of a live 


buyer audience for highway heavy 
construction equipment and materials 

. no waste ...no deadwood... 
complete coverage exclusive cov- 
erage... up-to-date list. Use ROADS 
AND STREETS for IMPACT and 
ECONOMY. 


POWERS’ ROAD AND STREET 
CATALOG is the only buyers guide 


serving this tremendous market. . . 
is issued annually to all known con- 
tractors, engineers, and public ofh- 
cials active in the highway 
construction field. 


heavy y 


HIGHWAY EXPORT 

HEAVY CONSTRUCTION 

Current dollar exchange limitations 
do not seriously affect construction 
equipment exports which receive pre- 
ferred dollar allocations from most 
foreign governments. 


CAMINOS Y CALLES is the only en- 
gineering magazine completely cov- 
ering the export market for construc- 
tion equipment. Maximum circulation 
duplication by any other engineering 
paper is less than 20%.** 


Other Caminos y Calles advantages: 


@ Only audited construction pa- 
per in Latin America 


@ Highest ratio of editorial 
pages to advertisers of any 
engineering paper serving 
Latin America from U. S. A. 


@ Editorial content planned for 
Latin America by Latin Amer- 
icans. 31 leading Latin Amer- 
ican engineers are included 
on CyC's editorial staff. 


@ Only construction magazine 
recognizing the bi-lingual 
problem in Latin America. 
Portuguese articles in each 
issue. makes CyC most popu- 
lar American engineering pub- 
lication entering this vast 

country with the largest 

market potential in Latin 


America. 


@ Only U. S. published Latin 
American magazine designed 
exclusively for road builders 
and heavy construction engi- 
neers and contractors. 


@ 500°, increase in advertising 
over past 5 years. 


The September Reference and Data 
issue of CAMINOS Y CALLES is the 
only Latin American publication con- 
taining all the basic essentials of 
road-building information, including 
a complete buyers guide of U. S. 
highway —- heavy construction equip- 


ment manufacturers. 


**Write for latest SURVEY OF 
MEDIA READERSHIP AMONG 
10,000 LATIN AMERICAN HIGH.- 
WAY BUILDERS. 


ILLETTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Q West 
YADS AND STREETS 
MWERS’ ROAD AND STREET 


CATALOG 


Maple Street 
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Engineered 
Projects Other- 


SIZE GROUPS 


ee 


No. of 
Value of Work Handled Con- No. of 
by Each Contractor tractors Projects 

a Over $1,000,000 1946 326 1,941 
1945 108 186 

1944 124 545 

1943 213 1,365 

1942 418 1,688 

1941 290 1,120 

1940 165 859 











b. $500,000-$1,000,000 1946 434 ,600 
1945 145 429 
1944 125 431 
1943 219 857 
1942 417 1,213 
1941 257 1,034 


1940 213 967 








ec. $100,000-$500,000 1946 1,511 013 
1945 843 829 
1944 734 639 
1943 928 26: 


1942 1,074 
1941 1,257 
1940 


toto te w 
to 
=~ 
e 
~ 





d. $25,000-$100,000 1946 Be 
1945 1,285 1,497 
1944 1,226 1,435 
1943 1,444 1,727 
1942 1,267 1,611 
1941 1,254 1,461 
1940 l Eee 





Amount not reported 1946 10 10 
1945 15 16 
1944 26 27 
1943 99 109 
1942 274 299 
1941 14 14 
1940 38 39 





1946 


1945 2,396 4,257 
19044 2,238 4,077 
1943 2,903 6,32 
1042 3,450 7,002 
1941 3,072 6,352 
1940 2.996 6,436 














NUMBER OF CONTRACTORS BY SIZE GROUPS—1940 


Engineered Total Contractors 


THROUGH 1946 


Number of Projects 
Built by Engineers 











Buildings and Projects Without General Contractors Total 

Rasaaiieiinn, gimannbbiebnmpietel ato ~ —- —— Projects 

No. of No. of Other With and 

Con- No. of Con- % of No. of than Withour 

tractors Projects tractors Total Projects Buildings Buildings Total Contractors 

333 1,462 659 il 3,403 13 508 521 3,924 
207 859 315 8 1,345 12 69 81 1,426 
148 479 272 Ss se 8 8=—S—s«éw He 24 24 1,048 
302 1,162 515 ll 2,527 6 39 45 2,572 
617 1,543 1,035 17 3,531 56 48 104 3,635 
429 1,470 719 13 2,590 665 133 798 3,388 
310 1,023 475 10 1,882 708 34 792 2,674 





290 710 

163 440 308 7 369 
98 187 226 7 618 

241 508 460 10 1,365 

404 898 $21 14 2,111 

239 558 496 9 1,592 


178 443 





1,090 1,693 2,601 45 4,706 
747 1,224 1,590 37 3,053 
482 718 1,216 35 2,357 
621 904 1,549 32 3,167 
693 1,023 1,767 30 3,214 
868 1,365 2,125 39 4,088 
711 1,101 1,871 38 3,911 


704 
696 753 1,981 46 2,250 
448 488 1,674 48 1,923 
492 583 1,936 41 2,310 
414 540 1,681 28 2,151 
677 749 1,931 36 2,210 


661 


SS 97 98 2 107 
71 89 86 2 105 
64 82 90 2 109 
205 267 304 6 376 
404 475 678 11 774 
111 126 125 2 140 
107 112 145 3 151 


5,863 


1,384 3,365 4,280 100 7,622 
1,240 1,954 3,478 100 6,031 
1,861 3,424 4,764 100 9,745 
2,532 4,779 5,982 100 11,781 
2,324 4,268 5,396 100 10,620 

911 3,340 4,907 100 9,776 








4é bs 
4 40 44 662 
54 54 1,419 
76 72 148 2,259 
302 112 414 2,006 





147 1,234 1,381 6,087 
100 262 362 3,415 
33 142 175 2,532 

16 301 317 3,484 

< 323 632 5,846 
1,119 689 1,808 5, 896 
4 696 2,200 6,111 





140 299 439 2,689 
116 93 209 2,132 
55 50 105 2,415 
285 96 381 2,532 
702 203 905 3,115 
} 3,940 





3 42 45 152 
2 17 19 124 
2 Ss 10 119 
4 46 50 26 
13 42 55 S829 
5 24 29 169 
5 45 50 201 





272 724 996 38,615 
155 307 462 6,493 
$1 490 571 10,316 
739 581 1,320 13,101 
2,793 1,161 3,954 14,574 
4,003 1,096 5,099 14.875 








Commercial building construction of 
$1,846,173,000 gained 377 ner cent over 
1945, and exceeded the 
ord established in 1929 by 11 per cent. 
The effort to channel materials and la- 
resulted 


previous rec 


bor into housing construction 
in a private mass housing total of $1, 
518,407,000, 500 pet cent above the 1945 


mark. 


The Highway Field 


The highway field, embracing the de- 
sign, construction and maintenance of 
highways, bridges, streets and grade 
separations, airport grading and sur- 
facing, is divided into six divisions— 
Federal, State, County and Municipal 
highway departments, airports, and 
highway contractors. 

The factors that distinguish the high- 
way field are its economic stability (its 
funds are not dependent on private in- 
vestment); its large purchases of 
equipment and materials; its large in- 
vestment in plant inventory per $1,000 
of construction volume, and the high 
ratio of equipment maintenance ex- 
penditures to construction outlay 

Funds for a $1,673,250,000 postwar 
construction program were provided 
by the Federal-Aid Highway of 1944. 
This appropriation is for a three-year 
program, broken down on an annYal 
basis as follows: . 


240 


(Add 000) 
Federal Aid System .$225,000 
Secondary or feeder roads 150,00u 
Federal Aid highwass in urban 
OTORE. cccevececteces na 125,000 
National forest highways 37,500 
National Park roads 4,250 
Parkways es eae : 10,000 
Indian reservation roads 6,000 


The first three items must be 
matched by the states on a 50-50 basis. 
Hence more than $3,000,000,000 will 
be available for road construction and 
maintenance during the 3-year period 
1945-48. Highway user revenues (gas- 
oline taxes, license fees, etc.,) are at 
approximately a $1,700,000,000 annual 
thus assuring ample local match- 
Privately financed toll 
roads, such as the $20,000,000 Maine 
Turnpike currently under construc- 
tion, will also figure in the picture, ac- 
cording to Reads and Streets. 

The 1944 Federal Aid Highway Act 
marks a new period in highway devel- 
opment in the United States, in that 
it requires the designation of two new 
highway systems in addition to the 


existing Federal Aid system. 
Most sp é€w system, whose 


routes were selected and announced in 


rate, 
ing funds. 


mid-supa 1947, is the national Inter- 
state systém of 37,681 es. ‘Thi?’met- 
work will consist of § highways 


near and through larger cities, very 
advanced high-speed! 2-line highways 


elsewhere, and will require perhaps ag¥; The street programs of citie 





decade and many billions of dollars to 
complete. Numerous construction con- 
tracts are already in progress. The 


second new system is a “secondary 
Federal Aid” network, comprising 
principal feeder or farm-to-market 


roads, rural free delivery routes, and 
bus routes, in and outside munic- 
ipalities of less than 5,000 population. 

The third federally-aided type of 
highway is the urban connecting link 
to the inter-city arterials. In addition 
to the $125,000,000 federal funds an- 
nually available for these routes, cities 
are beginning to pour vastly greater 
sums into expressways which will per- 
mit steady flow of vehicles at 35 to 50 
mph. into, through and out of con- 
gested areas, marketing a thrilling new 
stage of development in motor trans- 
portation. 

Under the Federal Highway Act of 
1944, annual allotments of $500,000,- 
000 have been made, and construction 
contracts awarded at a steadily accel- 
erating pace. According to official 
figures $817,000,000 in road construc- 
tion contracts were let by the state 
highway departments on 47,000 miles 
of work during the year ending June 
30, 1947.. June lettings alone were 
$135,000,000 and a 19 total of vel 
$1,200,000,000 is indicated for state 
highway projects alone. ; 
ant 
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local highway work, combined with 
maintenance of the highways which 
alone may annually approach a billion 
dollars and the total 1947 expenditures 
in the “highway” market will combine 
to considerably exceed two billion dol- 
lars by any conservative estimate. 
Highway leaders are aiming at a $4,- 
000,000,000 annual pace as the only 
hope of the nation catching up with the 
job of rebuilding 64,000 miles of worn- 
out or obsolescent highways. The rising 
tide of motor traffic, which in 1947 set 
a new peak, plus a spectacular climb 
in trucking (5,900,000 trucks in °47 as 
against 4,900,000 in ’41, far more miles 
traveled per truck) has awakened the 
public to the fact that the highway 
system must be overhauled fast, at 
whatever cost, thus assuring a high 
and steady level of highway construc- 
tion for years to come. 

In no division of the engineering con- 
struction field is such a wide variety of 
equipment and machinery used. A par- 
tial classification includes power shovels, 
cranes and drag lines, scrapers, rollers, 
graders, road patrols, drilling equip- 
ment, concrete paving equipment, trac- 
tors, trucks, other hauling equipment, 
pile drivers, hoists, wire rope, derricks, 
pumping equipment, asphalt and tar 
paving equipment, light plants, crushed 
stone, sand and gravel equipment, 
screens, snowplows, crushers, etc. 
Among the materials used are Port- 
land cement road aggregates, asphalt, 
tar, timber, calcium chloride, culverts, 
bridge steel, etc. To service this equip- 
ment wire rope, gasoline, lubricating 
oils and greases, rubber hose, belting, 
drill steel and bits, welding rods, oxygen 
and acetylene gas are among the prin- 
cipal purchases. 

Highway contractors, while they are 
the prime prospects for construction 
equipment, do not represent the only 
equipment-buying unit in the highway 
field. States, counties, cities, towns and 
townships are also large purchasers of 
materials and equipment. There are 
approximately 10,000 individual high- 
way contracting firms, which include 
paving, grading, bridge, airport, and 
excavating contractors. More than 
8,000 engineers and officials represent 
the economic buying and specifying 
power of the highway field. Some 3,000 
lesser officials recommend as well as 
buy and specify a large volume of prod- 
ucts. About 3,000 other units with buy- 
ing power, such as townships and towns 
of importance, are also factors. 

Although there are some 3,066 coun- 
ties in the United States, less than 
2,500 of them are definite buying units, 
according to Roads and Streets. In five 
states all rural roads are administered 
by the state highway departments, 
while 25 states have state and county 
organizations, six have states and town 
systems, and 12 have three systems— 
state, county and township. In addi- 
tion to these rural systems, all states 
contain municipal organizations which 
have charge of urban streets, and half 
of the states have further independent, 
or quasi-independent, divisions within 
the county, such as commissioners’ dis- 


tricts, and specia! assessment districts, 
both rural and urban. From 1931 to 
1936, inclusive, 171,932 miles of local 
roads were shifted to state control. 
Since then, additional mileage has been 
transferred. The 1943-44 biennial re- 
port of the California Division of 
Highways inventoried 8,060 units of 
equipment. 


Valued at $6,431,000 on June 30, 
1944, some of the principal types were: 


Passenger cars, station wagons, and 
expresses (trucks up to 2-ton ca- 
pacity) 

Trucks, 2 to 10-ton capacity 

Air Compressors, gasoline 

Air Compressors, diesel 

Angledozers 

Circulating oil heaters 

Drills, for rock, alsc pavement break- 
ers, air—gasoline 

Graders, pull-type 

Graders, tractor-type, power control, 
gasoline power 

Graders, tractor-type, power control, 
diesel power 81 

Kettles 337 

Loaders for trucks, traveling, power 6 

Loaders, bucket and belt, power 

Mowers, tractor-drawn, also attach- 
ments 

Mowers, 
ments 

Oil Distributors on 4-wheel trucks... 

Oil Distributors on two wheels 

Pump Units 

Paving Units, loaders 
for asphalt 

Paving Units, finishers, for asphalt. 

Rollers, gasoline-powered 

Rollers, pull-type, multiple tires.... 

Scarifiers, attachments 

Scarifiers, 4-wheel 

Scrapers 

Shovels, gasoline, %-cu. yd. or less.. 

Shovels, diesel, %-cu. yd. or less.... 

Shovels, diesel, over l-cu. yd 

Snow Plows, power-driven, two and 
three-auger 

Snow Plows, 
blade 

Snow Plows, power. road wideners.... 

Snow Plows, blade and V-type 

Tractors, wheel-type 

Tractors, crawler, gasoline 

Tractors, crawler, diesel 

Trailers, pneumatic tires, cargo 

GE ho bakcdksc ccesences 


power units, also attach- 


and mixers, 





Other states own almost as much. 
New York has 3,000 units valued at 
$1,500,000 and Pennsylvania has 8,452 
pieces worth $3,000,000. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Outline of California Public 
Works Program for 1946-48. 

Published by Western Construction 
News, this report is an analysis of the 
more than $1 billion worth of public 
works that have been tentatively sched- 
uled for California during the three 
years 1946-48. The figures are broken- 
down into State, Federal and local works. 
Tables show the location and types of 
work, estimated costs, and the funds 
available. 

Jobs Advertising Can Do. 

Construction Methods and Engineer- 
ing News Record have combined in pre- 
senting this handbook on increasing effi- 
ciency in industrial advertising. It shows 
the relationship between advertising 
and selling, and points out the many 
jobs that good advertising can do. It 
demonstrates to each individual adver- 
tiser how his advertising can be made 
to do an efficient selling job. 


Catalog Design Guide and 

Check Lists of Catalog Information 

A summary of basic principles of 
catalog design dealing with organiza- 
tion of product information for maxi- 
mum utility. Check lists on separate 
sheets cover items of information re- 
garding (1) producer, (2) materials, 
(3) equipment, and (4) services. Issued 
by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


What Users and Buyers Want to Know 
about Care and Maintenance of High- 
way Construction Equipment. 

This booklet tells in homespun 
language what highway construction 
men really think about their tools and 
how they have met and overcome some 
war emergencies. Published by Roads 
and Streets. 

Associations 
American Road Builders Assn., 

1319 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 

33 W. 39th St., New York. 

Associated General Contractors of 
America, Munsey Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 

Institute of Makers of Explosives, 
103 Park Ave., New York. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1947.] 


Alabama Highway, Box 709, Montgom- 
ery 1, Ala. Published by Alabama High- 
ways. Est. 1935. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 20th to 25th. Forms close 6th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
3,377 Rates— 
Times 1 Page aa 
1 $ 90.00 
6 80.00 
12 75.00 


>» Page % Page 
$ 55.00 A 
50.00 

45.00 


Arizona Builder and Contractor, P. O. 
tox 1072, Phoenix, Ariz. Est. 1938. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 5,521. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $110.00 $ 60.00 

99.00 54.00 31.00 
12 81.00 45.00 27.00 
Standard red, yellow, orange, 10%; bleed, 

70+ 


% Page 
$ 35.00 





Standard color, 30%. 
American Engineer, 6 Church St., New 
York 6. Published by American Engineer 
Pub. Co. Est. 1931. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 1st. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
including Professional Engineering 
Topics, 70,000. Combination rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $725.00 $400.00 

6 700.00 380.00 210.00 
12 675.00 360.00 200.00 
Standard red or blue, $100; bleed, 10%. 


% Page 


$225.00 
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Atlantic Road Builder and Engineering 
Review, 34 82nd St Jackson Heights, 
N. Y. Est. 1946. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 7x10. Published list. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
5,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
6 130.00 75.00 45.00 
12 110.9 65.00 40.00 


Standard color, $25; bleed, 15%. 
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CCA 
Better Boads, 173 W. Madison St., Chi- 
esgo 2. Published by A. Perrin. Est. 1931. 


rrim size, 
Published ist. Forms close 25th 
discounts, 15 

Circulation, Mar 1947 
22.301. County highw 


Si4xll%. Type page 7x10 
F Agency 


, 21,256; (gross), 


commissioner.rs, 


supervisors 10,401 township road of 
ficials, 4,518; state and federal highway 
engineers and officials 28; county road 
engineer 422; others, 1,088 

Rates l page $312: 6 pages, $288; 12 
pages $264 IS pages $252 4 pages, 


$°40 

Standard red or yellow, $65; bleed, 15% 
Bulletin of The General Contractors’ As- 
sociation, 341 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
best. 1910 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
"x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 20th 


Forms close ist. Cash discount, 2%. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 63.00 $ 38.00 
6 78.00 $5.00 27.00 
1: 72.00 4? 00 24.00 

Standard color, } bleed, 10 

Civil Bngin , 33 W. 39th St.. New 

York 18. Published by American Society 


of Civil Engineers. Est. 1930. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page 
7x10 Published 28th preceding. Forms 
close 20th. N. A. A. statement on re- 
quest. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 21,769; (gross), 23,306, Con 
ulting and architectural engineers, 3,- 
104; contractors and builders, 2,269; mfrs 
and producers, 832; universities, colleges, 
schools, 1593; public libraries, profes 
sional clubs, societies and trade assn's 
Hoy industria companies 2,097 govt 
engineers ind officials 7,032; others, 

Rate per page Less than 3 pages 
$285 } pages, $260; 6 pages, $240; 12 
memes, $230; 24 pages, $220 
Yellow, orange, red or blue, $70; 
color, $100; bleed, 20% 

For addit 


Spe ial 


ional data see page 236, 


CCA 
Concrete, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6 
Published by Concrete Pub. Corp. Est. 
1904. Trim size S%4x1ll% Type page, 
7x10. Published Ist Forms close 24th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 10, 
22; (gross), 11,516, Contractors, 4,663; 
concrete products producers, 3,692; 


ready-mixed concrete producers, 1,379; 

others, 1,149 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $270.00 $150.00 $ 88.00 
6 240.00 130.00 76.00 
12 215.00 120.00 65.00 

Standard orange-red, $60; bleed, 15% 


LL 
Construction, 109 Market Place, Balti- 
more 3, Md. Published by Manufacturers 
Record Pub. Co. Est 1933. Trim size, 
§\%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
Monday. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 


counts §-2 

Circulation, Jan 1947, 6025; (gross) 
8.054. Contractors, 2,751; engineers, 3,249 
quarries and mines, 376; machinery deal- 
ers, 808; others, 278. Rates—1l1 page, $150; 

pages, $130; 6 pages, $125; 12 pages, 
$120 { pages $11 Standard red, yel 
ow, blue, orange, $50; bleed, 15% 


@ 


Construction Bulletin, formerly Improve- 
ment Bulletin, Lumber Exchange Bldg 
Minneapolis 1. Published by Chapin 
Pub Co. Est. 1893 Subscription, $6 
Trim size, 8%x11%4 Type page, 7x10 
Published Thursday. Forms close Mon 
day. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 2,657; (gross), 


3,555. Con- 


tractor and builders, 1,42 mfrs., 511 
distributors, 392; others, 348. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.50 
12 65.00 35.00 22.50 
24 60.00 32.50 20.00 
52 55.00 30.00 17.50 
Standard red, yellow, orange, blue, $25 
bleed, 10% 

} additional data see page 245 


242 


a cw 


Construction Digest, 215 E. New York 
St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. Published by 
Fred G. Johnston. Est. 1928. Trim size, 
8144x114. Type page, 7x10. Published e. o. 
Thursday. Forms close 10 days preced- 
ing. N.LA.A statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 15-0 

Circulation, July, 1947, 8,358; (gross), 
S556. Contractors and gravel or stone 
producers, 2,018; county highway offi- 
cials, 2,109; city officials and engineers, 
1.495; township highway officials, 1,913 
others, 886. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 78.00 $ 43.00 
6 125.00 70.00 39.00 
13 110.00 62.00 35.00 
26 95.00 55.00 31.00 
Standard orange, red, yellow, $30; bleed, 


10%. 
For additional data see page 245. 


@ @ 


Construction Methods, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Pub. Co. Est. 1919. Field methods and 
equipment and materials of engineering 
construction. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 


8%4x11%. Type page 7x10 Published 
10th. Forms close 20th, Agency discounts 
15 


Circulation, 26,007; (gross), 27,749. 


Architects and engineers, 1,908; contrac- 
tors and builders, 11,107; government, 
5,327 organizations, 2.929; 


5,327; industrial 
equipment mfrs. and materials producers, 


1,881; distributors 1.284; others, 1,664 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $375.00 
6 325.00 
12 285.00 
24 275.00 


Standard colors, $75; bleed, $60 


For additional data see pages 8-9 


CCA Cay’ 


Construction News Monthly, Urquhart 
Bidg., Little Rock, Ark. Published by Ray 
Metzger. Est. 1934. Trim size, 8%4x11%\. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 2nd Wednes- 
day. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-0 

Circulation, July, 1947, 5.870; (gross), 
6.233. Contractors, gravel and stone pro- 
ducers, 1,968: state and county officials, 


2,674; others, 1,268. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $115.00 $ 62.00 $ 33.00 
6 96.00 53.00 28.00 
12 84.00 47.00 25.00 
Standard red, yellow, orange, $22: bleed, 
$11 
For additional data see page 245 
— 
CCA 


Constructioneer, 229 State St Harris- 
burg, Pa Published by Reports Corp 
Est. 1945. Trim size, 84%x11\%4. Type page, 
7x10. Published Wednesday (bi-weekly). 
Forms close 12 days prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, May, 1947, 7.833; 
(gross), 8,233. Contractors and materials 
producers ® 751 state county and city 
officials, engineers and road supts., 4.533; 


others, 1,242. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
1 $155.00 $ 87.50 $ 47.50 
13 125.00 72.50 40.00 
26 119.00 65.00 36.25 


Standard red, yellow orange, $35: bleed, 
10%. 

For additional data see page 243 
The Constructor, Munsey Bldg., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. Published by The Con- 


structor, Inc. Est. 1919. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close list. 
N.1.A.A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
5.799; paid, 5,125. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $120.00 $ 70.00 
6 165.00 100.00 60 00 
12 150.00 90.00 50.00 


Color, $40: bleed, 10%. 
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Engineers Monthly, 
Fourth Ave., New York 16. Published by 
Buttenheim-Dix Pub. Corp. Est. 
page, 
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1920. 


Trim size, 11x15. Type 9%x14. 





Forms close 18th. N. 
Agency d 


Published 15th. 
A. A. statement on request. 
counts, 15-0. 

Circulation, Aug., 1947, 22,343; (gro 
24,625. Contractors and their supts., 1 
163; federal, state, county and town « 
cials and engineers, 8,866; others, 1,! 
Rates—1 col. inch, $12; 90 inches, $ 
180 inches, $10; 500 inches, $8 
Standard red, $45; bleed, 15%. 

Daily Journal of Commerce, 823 Columbia 
St., Seattle, Wash. Published ty Da 
Journal of Commerce, Inc. Est. 1893 
Subscription, $24. Type page, 14 3/7x 
Published daily except Sunday. Forms 
close 5 p. m. day preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,564. Rate 
Open, $.09 line; 5,000 lines, $.07; 15,000 
lines, $.06 Color, $50. 


Dixie Contractor, Red Rock Bldg., At- 
lanta 3, Ga. Published by Dixie Contrac- 
tor, Inc. Est. 1926. Trim size, 84x11\% 
Type page, 7x10. Published Wednesday 
day. Advertising accepted only Ist and 
3rd issues each mo. Forms close prec 
Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, March, 1947, 3.691; (gross) 
4,117. City, state, county and federal er 
gineers, 597; contractors, 1,253; engineers 
and officials, 818; mfrs. and representa- 


tives, 723; architects, 311 others, 54 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 52.00 $ 37.00 
12 75.00 42.00 27.50 
“4 68.00 37.00 2° 00 

Standard color, $25; bleed, $10 
For additional data see page 245 


Dodge Reports, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. Issued by the Con- 
struction News Division of F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. A daily news service for 
subscribing firms operating in the con- 
struction field. Issued from 15 centrally 
located offices. Jobs are reported on in- 
dividual slips, 6x3% inches. Gives the 
names and addresses of owners, archi- 
tects, engineers and contractors engaged 
in building and construction, including 
heavy engineering projects. The struc- 
tural details of each job are reported 
Subsequent reports follow the progress 
of each job from stage to stage. News 
is selected according to subscribers’ 
specifications of classes and stages, and 
based upon their operating territories 
Charges are made according to territory 
covered and scope of service selected. 
Reporting organization covers 37 states 
east of the Rocky Mountains. Used to 
direct subscribers to specific prospects 
and specifying factors, to time mailing 
of direct advertising and to control field 
selling from the home office. Offices 
in 35 cities. 





Engineering College Magazines, a group 
of 51 college papers represented by Lit- 
tell-Murray-Barnhill, Inc., 101 Park Ave. 
New York 17. Number of issues per year 
range from 4 to 10. Type page, 7x10 
Trim size, 8%x11%. One page in each 
issue, $9,448.84, less 2%: % page in * 
issue, $5,309.14, less 2% 1 page 
985.26, less 2%. 


3. 


Engineering News-Record, 330 W. 42nd 
St.. New York 18, N. Y. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. Est 
1874. Devoted to the engineering, con- 


struction and operation of buildings, 
sewers, waterworks, bridges, roads, dams, 


foundations, earthwork, flood control 
Public works, shipbuilding, irrigation 
canals, and railroads. Subscription. $6 
Trim size, 8%4x11\%. Type page x10 
Published weekly, Thursday. Advertis- 
ing issue every other week. Forms clos¢ 
10 see preceding. Agency dis ts 
15- 


Circulation 41,203; (gross), 1,035. 
Consulting and architectural eng 
5,202; contractors, 13,428; gov't 
pal, state, county and foreign, 9,9> 
lic utilities and industrial, 4,88 
fessors, students, schools and « 
1,155; mfrs. of building products 
ment and construction equipment 
producers of building and const 
materials, 1,394; distributors 
others, 2,832. Rates— 
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Speaking of 
Y 


@97 National Advertisers Were in 
CONSTRUCTIONEER During Its Second 
Year. 


@ 120 Distributors Also Advertised Reg- 
ularly in 1947. 


e Advertising Volume Was 100% 
Greater the Second Year. 


No advertising media could ask for 
stronger endorsements . . . for better 
acceptance ... than 


CONSTRUCTIONEER'S advertisers 


have given it. Circulation also has grown. 


CONSTRUCTIONEER'S readers, concen- 
trated in the 5-state blue-ribbon area 
where billions of dollars have 

been earmarked for construction projects 
...are the men who will decide how 
these dollars will be spent. 





229 STATE ST., HARRISBURG, 
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Advertisers who used “CONSTRUCTIONEER” during its 
Second Year Include: 


J. D. Adams Manufacturing Co 

Allied Steel Products, Inc. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co. 

American Hoist & Derrick Co. 

Armco Drainage & Metal 
Products, Inc. 

Athey Products Corp 

Austin-Western Co 

Auto Gear & Parts Co 

Baker Manufacturing Co. 

Barber-Greene Co. 

Barnes Manufacturing Co. 

Bay City Shovels, Inc. 

Bitucote Products Co. 

Blaw-Knox Co. 

Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 

Bucyrus-Erie Co 

Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co 

Carver Pump Co. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Chain Belt Co 

Chicago Pneumatic Too! Co 

C.1.T. Corp. 

Cleaver-Brooks Co. 

Cummins Engine Co., Inc. 

Davey Compressor Co. 

Deister Machine Co 

Detroit Diesel Div., Genera! 
Motors Corp. 

Diamond Iron Works 

Dravo-Doyle Co. 

E. D. Etnyre Co. 

Euclid Road Machinery Co. 

Foote Co. 

Ford Motor Co. 

Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co 

Gardner-Denver Co. 

General Excavator Co. 

Gledhill Road Machinery Co. 

Gorman-Rupp Co. 

Gradall Div., Warner & Swasey 


Co. 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer 


°. 
Harnischfeger Corp 
Heil Co. 
Hercules Roller Co. 
Hercules Steel Products Co. 
Hose Accessories Co. 
Frank G. Hough Co. 
Highway Equipment Co., Inc. 
Hughes Trailer Co. 


PA. @ 78 STATE 


atw voas 





Hyster Co. 

Insley Manufacturing Corp. 
International Harvester Co. 
lowa Manufacturing Co. 
Jaeger Machine Co. 

C. R. Jahn Co. 

C. S$. Johnson Co. 

Klauer Manufacturing Co. 
Koehring Co. 

Kwik-Mix Co. 

LaCrosse Trailer Corp 

or ~paieameae Manufacturing 


°. 

LeRoi Co. 

R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc. 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 

Link-Belt Speeder Corp. 

Maine Steel, Inc. 

Marlow Pumps 

Meili-Blumberg Corp. 

Mixermobile Company, Inc. 

Herman Nelson Corp. 

O. K. Clutch & Machinery Co. 

Oliver Corp. 

Osgood Co. 

Page Engineering Co. 

Parsons Co. 

Pettibone-Mulliken Corp. 

Pioneer Engineering Works 

Pneu-Hydro Road Machinery Co 

"Quick-Way" Truck Shovel Co. 

W. A. Riddell Corp. 

Robinson Clay Product Co. 

Rome Grader Div., Union Fork 
& Hoe Co. 

Rosco Manufacturing Co. 

Schield Bantam Co. 

Schramm, Inc. 

Smith Engineering Works 

Shunk Manufacturing Co. 

Standard Oil Co. (California) 

Sullivan Div., Joy Mfg. Co. 

Thomas Hoist Co. 

Union Wire Rope Corp. 

Wayne Crane Div., American 
Steel Dredge Co. 

Wellman Engineering Co. 

Wheeler Roller Div., Shaw 
Sales & Service 

White Manufacturing Co. 

Wooldridge Manufacturing Co 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 

Corp 


ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Times 1 Page 
1 $405.00 

4 390.00 

8 360.00 

13 335.00 
26 310.00 
52 300.00 


2 
Standard red, orange, green, blue, yel- 
low, $75: bleed, $60; spread, $85. 





Bngineering News-Record Construction 
Daily, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
Issued by Busines News Department, 
Engineering News-Record, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1923. A dally 
civil engineering construction news 
service by first class or air mail to sub- 
scribing sales organizations, engineers 
and contractors. Reports engineers, archi- 
tects and owners on proposed work and 
bids asked, owners and contractors on 
low bids and contracts awarded for engi- 
neering construction $40,000-and-over in 
value, industrial buildings $55,000-and- 
over and commercial and public build- 
ings and housing of $205,000-and-over 
in the United States and Canada. Reports 
classified in 4 stages—proposed work, 
bids asked low bidders, contracts 
awarded. Nine classes of work reported 

waterworks, sewerage, bridges, earth- 
work and waterways, highways, unclas- 
sified, industrial, commercial and public 
buildings tids asked arranged by date 
of bids, all other reports arranged in 
geographical order. Printed in 5 columns 
on one side of green sheets. Rates—$15 
per month, $2 added for air mail delivery. 


The Bngineers’ Digest, 1 Madison Ave., 
New York 10. Published by E. D. Pub- 
lications, Inc. Est. 1943. Subscription, 
$7.50. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close ist. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

5,055. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $185.00 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 
6 167.00 81.00 456.00 
12 157.00 76.00 42.00 


Standard red, blue, orange or green, 
30%; bleed, $25 


CCA 


Bxcavating Bngineer, 2018 lith Ave., 
South Milwaukee, Wis. Published by 
The Excavating Engineer Pub. Co. Est. 
1905. Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type page 
7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 15th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, Feb., 1947, 25,088; (gross) 
26.226. Excavating contractors, 10,870 


quarries, sand and gravel, 3,331: mining 

inc. coal, 2,604; government, state high 

way officials and engineers, 3.329: super 

intendents foremen, operators, 1.352 

others, 3,521. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Pag 
l $957.00 $ 64.25 
6 222.00 64.25 
12 195.00 60.75 





Standard colors $45; 


Highway Contractors’ and Engineers’ 
Equipment Manual, formerly Highway 
and Airport Manual, 316 EF. 45th St., Ne 
York 17 Published by Public Works 
Journal Corp. Est. 1937. Controlled. Trim 
size, 8\4x11%. Type page. 7x10. Published 
June 15 Forn close June l Agency 
discount { 


Circulation (Swern), 12,000, State high 


way engineers, 1,037; city and county en 
gxineers 5.452: contractors 2,219 street 
supts., 1,400; others, 1,892. Rates—1 


page, $230; 2 pages, $200; % page, $140 


% page, $100 
Standard red, $85: bleed, 15%. 


_—_— 
Michigan Contractor and Builder, 606 
Woodward St., Detroit 26, Mich. Pub- 
lished by Contractor Publishing Co. Est 
1907. Trim size 8%4,x11%. Type page 
7x10. Published Saturday. Forms close 
Wednesday Ageney discounts, 15-0 


Circulation, July 1947, 2,434; (gross), 


2.628. Public officials, engineers and con 
tractors 1.962: mfrs. and dealers, 32; 
others, 88. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
13 50.00 30.00 16.00 
26 48.00 28.00 15.00 
§2 45.00 25.00 14.00 
Color, $30; bleed, $5 
For addit | data see page 24 
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® i 
Michigan Roads and Construction, 302 New _Bngland Construction, 755 Boylston 
Hollister Bldg., Lansing 8, Mich. Pub- St., Boston 16, Mass. Published by Con- 
lished by State Review Pub. Co. Est. Struction Pub. Co. Est. 1936. Trim size, 
1905. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 84x 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
11%. Type page, 74x10. Published Thurs- 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 


day. Forms close Monday. Agency dis- Counts, 15-2. - saath 
counts, none Circulation, April, 1947, 3.202; (gross), 


Circulation, 1,098; (gross), 1,719. Con- %525. Contractors and engineers, 1,5(6; 
tractors, 406: county road comm., 263; read commissioners, 739; boards of 
dealers and distributors, 299; others, 142, Selectmen, 403; construction equipment 
‘ distributors, 340; others, 473. Rates- 








Rates- 
3 Times 1 Page % Page 1%, Page 
is os ; yy ¢ ee rt 1 3 94.00 $ 55.00 $34.00 
13 47.50 26.60 15.20 6 86.00 50.00 30.00 
26 45.00 25.20 14.40 12 80.00 46.00 26.00 
52 42.50 23.80 13.60 Color, $35; bleed, 10%. 
Color, $12.50. For additional data see page 245. 
ie 
CCA CCA 


Mid-West Contractor, 521 Locust St., Northwest Contractor and 


Kansas City 13, Mo. Published by Peters Morthweat Contractor end Muginesr, #9 
Pub. Co. Est. 1901. Trim size, 8%x11%. Trim ino 8% x11%. Tre me hy Tuaie 


Type page, 7x10. Published Wednesday. . hap A 
Forma clane 16 rm - Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
Fs clone e CRY® Preceding. Agency March, 1947, @131; (gross), 6177. Con- 
Circulation ” July 1947. 5.824; (cross) tractors, 1,658; engineers, 753; city and 

: Ss : a? ee Neen ’ county officials, 3,089; others, 794 


5,746. Contractors, 1,321, county officials 








. ant tates— 

and engineers, 1,896; city officials and | : Se 
engineers, 928: mfrs dealers and agents Times 1 Page w% Page %4 I age 
535; engineers and architects, 326: others $96.00 $ 56.00 $ 31.50 
343. Rates 6 78.00 3.00 24.00 

; ; 2 70.00 39.00 23.00 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 12 sini 5 

1 $120.00 $ 63.00 ¢ 235.00 Standard red, yellow, blue, $30; bleed, $6 

6 110.00 57.00 21.00 a -aietemeniiedanalat 

12 100.00 54.00 25.00 
Color, $30; bleed, 10%. ® 

For additional data see page 245 


eeiiitary nusineer. Fhe. Milla ~ Pacific Builder and Engineer, 3102 Arcade 
a Engi ’ 
Washington 6. D.C. “published Ry = Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. Published by Pa- 
ciety of American Military Engineers. Citic Builder & Engineer, Inc. Est. 1902 
Met. 1919. Subscription, 36. Trim size. Sebecription,, o%. Srim wise oe hom 
‘ F . ‘ vrs ype page, 7x10. Publishec st. orms 
8%x11%. Type page, 6 13/16x9 10/16 close Ist preceding. Agency discount, 





Published 1st Forms close 15th. Agen- 5.9 N statement on request 

cy discounts. 15-2. N.T.A.A. statement wy fo 4.978; (gross), 6.028, Con- 

on request. Circulation, 18,868. Rates tractors and builders, 2,010; government 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Pree 617; mfrs., 130; distributors, 267; others, 
1 $240.00 $1235.00 $ 70.00 966. Rates—1 page, $180; 3 pages, $160; 
12 185.00 105.00 55.00 6 pages, $145; 12 pages, $125. 

Standard red, $50; bleed, no charge. Standard red, orange, yellow. blue. $35 

Mississippi Highways, 820 Standard Life bleed, $16. ES 

Bldg., Jackson 27, Miss. Published by 

State “Yighway Department. Est. 1930 CCA Gy 

Subscription $2 Trim size, 8%4%x11%4 


Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 2,000. Rates— 


Pacific Road Builder and Ungineering 
Review, 580 Market St., San Francisco 4, 
Cal. Published by Fellom Pub. Co. Est. 


"imes ag Fa F: y ¢ a = : 

; l ; sooo $ anne sueen 1917. Adv. unit, 7x10. Published 8th. 

6 45.00 27.00 16.00 Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 1lo--. 

12 40.00 25.00 15.00 Circulation, Feb., 1947, 8,846; (gross), 

Color, $20; bleed, 10%. 317. Heavy construction groups, 5,/5); 

~ county road cons., 1,591; state, federal, 
municipal, 548; others, 895. Rates 

(ta Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 

— 1 $198.00 $105.00 $ 52.50 

Missis<ippi Valley Contractor (Monthly 6 168.00 90.00 50.08 

Bids Wanted Number), Buder Blde., St 12 150.00 84.00 45.00 

Louis 1, Mo. Published by R. oO Standard red or vellow, $40; bleed, 20%. 

Schafer, Inc Est. 1908 Trim _ size, 7 is RS. * —— 








S4x11\ Type page, 74x10 Published 


Ist Wednesday after 10th. Forms close Pennsylvania Construction Digest, ‘ en- 


tury Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Published 








1 week preceding. Agency discounts, : - 4 . aed ‘ vite 
15-2. NIA A. state . s by Digest Pub. Co. Est. 1929. Subscrip 
trccletion ten Foquest. tien, $2.56. Trim cise, SUx11%. TIe 
5,250. Contractors, 1,496. county officials Page, 7x10. Published monthly, Forms 
and engineers, 989. consulting engineers Close 8th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
and architects, 186: road officials, 1,593 lation, 9,224. Rates- ; 
others, 682. Rates Times 1 Page % Page Ye Page 
Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 1 $150.00 $115.00 $ oe 

1 $120.00 $ 65.91 $36.32 6 125.00 90.00 56.8 

6 109.07 60.00 23 00 12 115.00 $0.00 45.00 
12 99.16 54.54 30.00 Standard red, $60; bleed, 10%. 
Standard yellow, $30: bleed, 10%. ——— 

For additione data see aqe 245 

additional da y eee ee Pennsylvania Road Builder, 300 Ruskin 








- é a Drive, Altoona, Pa. Published by Thomas 
Nerba, 20 Kilby St.. Boston %, Mass. g§ gtephenson. Est. 1928. Subscription, 
Published by. New England Road Build- ej Trim size, 6x9 Type page, 4%x7% 
ers Ass'n. | Pst, 1921. Controlled. Trim pyplished 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
size, 34x11%. Type page, 7%x9%. Pub- discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,549. Rates— 








lished Saturday. Forms close 10 days : : 
preceding Ist Saturday of each calendar Times | Page % Page % roe 
month. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 1 $109.13 $ 67.50 ? 
tion (Sworn), 540. Rates— 6 99.00 61.88 aE 

9 « 5 95 ‘ 
Times 1 Page va Page 1% Page 12 : 80.00 56.25 if 
1 mo. $ 60.00 $ 33.00 $ 20.00 Color, 25%; bleed, no extra chargé 
3 mo. 162.00 87.00 52.00 bleed plates are furnished. 
6 mo. 300.00 162.00 94.00 — 
3 98. 480.00 252.00 156.00 — 

CCA 


Nerba Directory, 20 Kilby St., Boston 9. : 
Published by New England Road Build- Powers’ Road and Street Catalog and 


, - ‘ , ‘ : -ago 10 
srs Assn. Est. 1947. Controlled. Trim size, Data Book, 22 W. Maple St., Chicago 
8% x11 %. Type page, 7x10. Published Published by Gillette Pub. Co. Est. ew 
July 15. Forms close July 1. Agency dis- Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7x10. "7 


counts, 15-0. Circulation. 3.321. Rates— lished April 1. Forms close March, 
1 page, $100: % page, $80; % page, $60. N. I. A. A. statement on request. Agee 
Color, $30; bleed, 10% discounts, none. Circulation, 19465 e@ 
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ae Construction Industry 
ring This group of publications, all with audited cir- 
>0 . . culations (ABC or CCA) offer the advertiser the 
—_ , most effective and flexible advertising approach 
15-2 ; to the contractors and public officials. 
ss) 
ti As a group they offer almost complete geographi- 
ae cal coverage without circulation overlap or dupli- 
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“00 2 ; > a Ninety-five percent of the principal advertisers in 
%. 4 . ; the industry use this group. 
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rip. 1 Associated Construction Publications 
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tion, 10,580; (gross), 11,500. Road con No agency commission. No cash dis 
tracto! 1603; county, state city and count. For catalogs in Sweet's File, En- @ 
























































federa engineer 4,961 other 1,016, gineering including one extra color on 
hiute pane S500 2 pages S600; 4 first and last pages complete service Western Construction News, 503 Marker 
“es 71.0 charges are as follows: 4-page catalog, St.. Sun franciseo 5, Cal Published by 
. $1,020 S-page catalog $1,590; 12-page King Publications Est. 1926 Subs rip- 
Professional Engineering Topics, 6 catalog, $2,160; 16-pagze catalog, $2,730: tion, $4. Trim size, 84x11%. Typs a 
Chureh St... New York 6. Published by 20-page catalog, $3,300; 24-page catalog, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close lot, @ ™&@ 
American Engineer Pub. Co Est 1947 S3,8:0; 28-page catalog, $4,440; 32-page preceding N LA.A, stalement on request 
Controlled Type page ix10. | ublished atalog, $5,010. Charges for other speci Agency discounts, 15-2. 
bi-monthly June Forms close L5th fications on request . 
Agency discounts 15-0 Circulation ‘ : ‘ Circulation, 12,563; gross) 133,495, 
55,000. Sold only in combination with Note: Combination charges for cata- Contractors and builders, 6.341; gover De 
\ Ene & distributed also in other Sweet's ment, 1.531: engineers 305; others 
merican ngineer =e Files and for two or more catalogs in 3.317. Rates 1 page, $259: 6 pages 1 lov 
—- ‘ny number of files. (See Building, 12 pages, $195. tra 
(cA (*hemical Process Industries, Design En- . +1 . 
=> ' gy me Sh te a Standard red, orange or yellow, $56 
ben eineering, Manufacturing Industries and bleed. 20% 
Rounds and Streets, 22 W. Maple St., Chi Power Plants sections of Market Data , “UR. pot 
o 10. Published by Gillette Pub. Co Book.) Branch offices in Boston, Buffalo, — ae —_— _- oa 
Est. 1906. Trim size, 84x11%. Type page Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, ye 
7x10. Published Ist Forms close 25th Los Angeles Philadelphia Pittsburgh CANADA tit) 
\ ! discounts. 15-0 and St. Louis a - _ : 
Circulati r March 194 22.813; ( Ap ‘ 
(gross), 24,167. Contractors 10,969: en o RI 90 
gineers 6,483; county board chairmen Technology Review, Rm. 7-203, M. I. T. e : - . . . ] 
2°92: others, 3.123. Rates—Less than 4 Cambridge 39, Mass. H. E. Lobdell, pub- Blueprint, 17 Davie St., Vancouve r, B. ¢ hal 
pages, per page, $375; 4 pages, per page lisher. Est. 1899. Subscription, $3.50. Est. 1942. Type page, «x9% Published cor 
45: 6 pages, per page, $325; 8 pages, Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 10th, Forms close 25th Agency dis¢ ounts 
ver page, $305; 12 pages, per page, $285; lished Nov.-July on 2Tth preceding. 15-2. Cc irculation March 147 2,190; 
{ pages, per page, $275 Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2, ‘#'0SS), 2,315. Rates — cor 
Color, $75; bleed, $60 ‘ire o : Th tates Times 1 Page » Page , Page ’ 
For additio | data see page 9 nt Wation (Sworn), 11,759. Rat 1 $ 80.00 § 42.00 : + i Re; 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 6 72.00 37.75 Kir 
—— 1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 12 65.00 5.00 the 
CCA 6 90.00 55.00 38.00 Standard color. 20° bleed, 10 one 
— ; ) 85.00 50.00 35.00 , lea 
Rocky Mountain Contractor, 1226 Cali 
fornia St., Denver 4, Colo. Published b cou 
Peters Pub. Co. of Colorado. Est. 1925 @ DCCABS a 
Type page, 7x10 Published 12th. Forms ene ’ . 
close ist. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circu Construction World, 675 W. Hastings St 4 
ation. Jar 1947, 1.296; (gross) 546. Texas Contractor, 807 Thomas Bldg., Dal- Vancouver, B. C. Published by Miller am 
Contractors 265 sub-contractors, 152 las, Tex. Published by Peters Pub. Co. of Freeman Publications. Est. 1945. Con- < 
mfrs. and representatives, 310; architects Texas. Est. 1923. Subscription, $10. Trin trolled. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page mil 
181; engineers, 208; others, 318. Rates size, 8% x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published 7x10. Published Ist Forms close 20th pre 
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The Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, gave the fol- 
lowing summary of 1946 international 
trade of the United States: 

1. The value of $9,742,000,000 for ex- 
ports was the largest in any nonwar 
year; it also represented a larger quan- 
tity than in the last year of war. 

Commercial exports expanded to 
90 per cent of total exports in the last 
half of the year—with relief shipments 
constituting much of the remainder. 

As main areas of destination, the 
continent of Europe and the American 
Republics moved ahead of the United 
Kingdom and the U. S. R R, which were 
the leaders in the high years of lend- 
lease shipments. Among _ individual 
countries, Canada was the chief desti- 
nation in 1946. 

4. Machinery moved into first place 
among export commodities, whereas 
military exports had ranked first in the 
preceding war years. Textiles moved 
up to and wheat (including 
flour) to third from tenth and eleventh 
places, respectively, before the war. 

5. In quantity, imports amounting to 
$4,935,000,000 were as large as or larger 
than in any previous year except 1941. 
The aggregate closely approached the 
high level of that stock-piling period, 
although supplies received from Eu- 
rope and the Far East were still under 
prewar amounts. 

6. The American Republics continued 
to be the main area furnishing imported 
supplies, while the Far East moved 
ahead of Canada into second place. 

7. Among import commodities, coffee 
ranked first and “paper and paper ma- 
terials’ second in importance. Metals, 
the first ranking item of 1945, dropped 
to third place. 


Sé cond 


Leading Commodities 


Among commodity exports, ma- 
chinery valued at $1,367,000,000 ranked 





Exports and Imports 


first in importance. Including indus- 
trial machinery, electrical apparatus, 
agricultural implements and office 
machines, this classification represented 
three-tenths of exports of finished man- 
ufactures in 1946. The increase was 
15 per cent over 1945, due primarily to 
larger shipments of industrial ma- 
chinery. 

Among other manufactures, textile 
fabrics and manufactures valued at 
$732,000,000, and chemicals and related 
products at $490,000,000, showed furth- 
er advances over the high levels reached 


during the war. Nearly 117,000 
passenger cars valued at $122,000,000 


were exported, while motor truck ex- 
ports declined. Petroleum products 
also fell off sharply. 


Eastern Hemisphere 


Europe was the leading recipient of 
United States exports in 1946. Includ- 
ing substantial amounts of foodstuffs 
and other supplies for reconstruction 
bought by Western countries, as well as 
large UNRRA shipments to Central 
and Eastern Europe, total exports to 
Europe increased from $602,000,000 in 
1944 to $1,448,000,000 in 1945, and to 
$2,853,000,000 in 1°46. These figures 
exclude the U. S. S. R. 

Commercial, or cash-purchase_ ex- 
ports, going chiefly to the Western 
European countries, and comprising 6) 
per cent of total 1946 exports, were 
far larger than the pre-war average. 

Exports to the United Kingdom, 
which ranked first as a destination in 
the vears of large lend-lease aid, 
showed a marked decline in 1946. Total 
exports dropped 61 per cent to $855.,- 
000,000. Trade in 1946 included mainly 
foodstuffs and tobacco, these two items 


- 


forming 40 and 25 per cent, respec- 
tively, of the total. 
Foodstuffs shipments were much 


larger than before the war, chiefly ac- 








counting for the higher value of total 
exports to the United Kingdom in 1946 
over the pre-war average. 

Exports to the USSR, which ranked 
second from 1942 through 1945, de- 
clined 80 per cent to $358,000,000. 
Trade in 1946 was made up largely of 
industrial machinery, completing in 
large part the obligations under lend- 
lease, and foodstuffs and seeds sent as 
UNRRA supplies. 


Western Hemisphere 


Exports to the American Republics 
exceeded $2 billion in 1946, compared 
with $1,263,000,000 in 1945. The gain 
was due to the availability of durable 
goods which could not be bought during 
the war, including automobiles, tires, 
and refrigerators. 

However, exports of industrial ma- 
chinery, textiles, heavy steel and chem- 
ical products, which the United States 
supplied in large volume during the 
war, showed further gains. Shipments 
of foodstuffs also were heavy. 

The following table shows exports to 
South America for two years: 


1946 1945 

$( Millions) 
Colombi: 145.7 88.2 
Venezuela 211.5 136.7 
British Guiana 5 3.3 
Surinan 6 3.2 
French Guiana 6 7 
Ecuador 22.2 15.2 
Peru ‘ 63.3 42.5 
Bolivia 21.7 14.3 
CRE ..> 717.2 51.9 
Brazil 6.4 218.6 
Paragua) 5.5 2.6 
Uruguay ‘ 17.9 19.4 
Argentina 193.1 8.8 
Falkland Islands ° l 

1,152.2 64 
*Not available 


In July, 1947, Mexico imposed severe 
import controls, expected to reduce 
U. S. exports to that country substan- 
tially. 





United States Exports of Domestic Merchandise to Selected Latin American Republics, 
By Commodity Groups, 1946 


Commodity Group 

Animals and animal products, edible ..... 
Animals and animal products, inedible.... 
Vegetable food products and beverages.... 
Vege ile products, a RE ae 
textile fibers and manufactures .......... 
Wood and DT he iitdbvgeieceientsaicene 
Nonmetallic minerals ...........eseeeeee 
Meta and manufactures ...........-ee00. 
Mact ONG OU WHNES bickd ca ccc cos case 2 
—y micals and related products .......... 
lis BSRCOUMS cc ccccseeserecscecceseeces 

DOGG EE cca dcbasmssaacehenae’ 


a 


(In millions of dollars) 





Percent each 


Group Group of 
Mexico Brazil Cuba Venezuela Argentina Colombia Chile Totals total 

17.5 2.0 26.1 11.8 0.4 2.4 0.1 60.3 3.5 
7.1 3.4 1.2 2.0 4.0 1:2 0.4 22.3 1.3 
38.0 35.0 51.5 13.1 0.4 3.4 0.2 141.6 8.2 
16.3 6.4 9.7 7.1 12.3 9.2 3.5 64.5 i 
26.8 3.5 52.6 18.9 5.6 14.2 7.7 129.3 y Fe 
14.5 3.4 10.6 5.6 1.8 3.9 0.9 13.7 y aS 
32.0 26.5 16.6 8.2 11.6 6.7 4.5 106.1 6.1 
55.8 57.7 21.7 37.0 33.7 22.7 12.6 241.2 14.0 
211.) 160.5 10.8 81.5 78.3 53.3 34.9 660.4 38.2 
35.4 26.3 7.2 11.8 17.3 15.5 6.4 129.9 7.5 
11.6 28.7 15.6, 13.7 12.4 12.0 5.4 129.4 7.5 
196.1 353.4 266.6 210.7 180.8 144.5 76.6 1,728.7 100.0 

Export Trade and Shipper 
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Financing Leading Commodities in 1946 U. S. Export Trade 
A writer in Export Trade and (Values in millions of dollars) 
Shipper pointed out that of $15,264 mil- . ' Quantity y 
lion in goods and services supplied to Crude materials (Add 000) Vi sue 
foreign countries by the United States Cotton, unmanufactured (bales) ................008:. 3,998 $ 5362 
in 1946, only $7,015 million, or 46 per Tobacco, unmanufactured (lbs.) ................00-- 663,162 351.8 
: ; Coal (tons) ....... Sitbind ea Weck ieee Gd Sas ia ace 42,594 301.9 
cent, consisted of private exports. oe gS SS ee ere 42,574 74.1 
The remainder consisted of $2,724 ee ie ve. de Cad nea aee eR bees meee 150.2 
million of recorded Government exports, — 
$1,594 million in sales of surplus waz $1,414.38 
property, $554 million in civilian sup- Crude foodstuffs 
plies and a net amount of $253 million Wheat (bu.) ..........cceeeeeeeeees 187,15: 591.0 
of miscellaneous adjustments in mer- Corn (bu.) ..-.eee ene PAs OP. e TERR MATS a hia ee 5,57: ~8.1 
chandise trade, making a total of $12,- Vegetables, fresh and dried............ iin palit claddie * "9 eng ty 
140 million in merchandise transferred Appees, STAG (WG) .--.--eeeseeeeeeesseceeseesess 2000 “4 
; EEE ee ee ae ee 7,694 1.9 
to foreign countries. i alae oe ea RAS a NE ee ON + ebrerein 2.6 
Of the nearly $15.3 billion in goods Other crude foodstuffs................00ccccecceeee edad 14.0 
and services thus transferred, only $7.1 — = 
billion, or 46 per cent, was paid for $ 648.2 
through goods and services sold to the Manufactured foodstuffs 
United States. About $3.1 billion, or ?0 Meat products (lbs.) VWRUELTUELTELECAT LOCC E LETC 1,310,000 341.3 
percent, was given outright under gov- Lard (Ibs.) ....--.+--eeee reese. PER A PTW awe Heeip.a 430,682 N22 
ernment or private auspices; an ap- Dried C£8S ..- ee eee cece cence eee e eee eee e eee e ees tees 123.6 
proximately equal amount was paid fo: Dairy tet pier CE gene? = 
: a a 6 one G ke Re RCREA EN Soe | ycalneals 38.9 
with the proceeds of loans; and the ST 747.201 59.7 
remaining $2.2 billion, or 14 percent, Wheat flour (cwt.) ..........-cccceeecceeceeeeueees 49,661 218.8 
was financed by the liquidation of for VO@MOCRDNGS, CRIMOG GE PEOMETOR. oii cccecccccccces§ §  sesess 87.4 
eign assets, including gold. Fruits, dried and evaporated (lbs.).................. 318,391 16.4 
The proportional disparity between Canned PE SEE  Gikigiinn ads see tuiee kana scde ann 120,403 16.9 
exports and imports in the first quarte: Sugar and related products............ cavesdsCene i —esuires 98.4 
of 1947 was much greater than in 1946. Other manufactured foodstuffs ...... ya einins a8 pees Been 154.3 
The difference in value between re - 648.2 
corded exports and recorded imports — 7 
last year averaged $400 million Somi-manuractures _ 
menthin The corresponding average 0) Se 24.2 
; ys : : po ee, OU Oe SN, . nce ceseeeeereeehedee  — Santas 26.5 
for the first four months of 1947 is $741 Sawed timber (bd. ft.)......... oa ee EE 173.706 11.6 
million. OE OX OS ee ee ee rer ee eee ee 441,472 33.3 
The conclusion was that high prices Wood pulp (short tons)............... ccc eee eeeeeee 39 3.6 
or “the shortage of export dollars” con- Gas and fuel oil (bbls.)..............6 6 6c cece eeee. 33,019 62.0 
stituted a threat to the high level of Iron and steel a eT TTT eer eee oe 235.0 
American exports. Ferromanganese ee SR nccdavecnees —semerede 2. 
se ci cident Wheeeeeeebeas aetna 10.1 
Copper (ingots, billets, plates and rods) (lbs.).. 119,353 17.1 
Collections Brass and bronze semi-manufactures................. 0 see eee 4.2 
é é 7 aes ae a se 2 ee a a ee ee oe 2 a ee 2 eo a a 0.0 
The Federal Reserve Bank of New Industrial chemicals 2.220000 82.2 
York announced in July, 1947, that it Pigments .............cceecceeceeeeces 30.6 
is collaborating with other financial in- All other semi-manufactures............. Wwhtkatken:  -okhen 287.6 
stitutions to make more export credit . : 
information available, particularly for $ 894.0 
South America. Finished manufactures / 
Under this plan twelve New York Rubber os ae (0.0 
City banks having a substantial foreign AULO CASINGS «2... 2 eee eeeeeerecees 2,465 = 
business, have agreed to report monthly Fobacco manufactures OF ANG — 
" : Schacht acGe pe MEw eke tees ¥ibeekhe nw see 24,325,000 9.0 
to the Federal Reserve Bank the num- (Cotton manufactures .............-0c0cecececccceeee 0 eeees 54.7 
ber of collections they have made in Woo] manufactures ............ .ccccccccccccceeeee 9 seve 108.1 
each Latin American country, together Ravon, nylon and other synthetic manufactures......  ..... 127.3 
with a schedule showing the promptness Wood manufactures, advanced ... ...........60000005 twee 17.9 
of payments. These collections repre- *aper and manufactures Ce MeOCACERMe ead aces emia 105.8 
sent payments for goods exported to Motor fuel and I ru co crs od iter: Aa ae a aren a ee 38,045 ay 
these countries on a draft collection Lubricating Oil (bbIs.) ... 1... see eee cree cere erence 16,603 ory 
basis, either on sight or on time, but do Glass and productS ..........sseeseeeeeeeeeeeeecees at o4.! 
’ ’ ee ee, se ere eke emew eee shire Zil.e 
not include exports covered by letters [yon and steel advanced manufactures..... 55.8 
of credit or liquidated in other ways. Electrical machinery and apparatus................. 04.3 
In addition, the banks will report the i 4 SLC ee CASA ENACLOC ESCM CaaS 8 xaEd 4.5 
dollar volume of currently outstanding Industrial machinery .........scsescccccccececescss  cnees 842.0 
collections and the dollar volume of Cffice appliances reece eee eee eeeseeseresereees ae 
their confirmed letters of credit out rr ct tenet erena Ki kebebees se ekchus 8.4 
. ; ee 6 cee b de eee eee eh ek eee wks 171 1.0 
standing for each country. Deesenaar ears r 25 
It is believed that these reports will Auto parts --.......osll IE 2 | rs 
be useful in providing American ex- Airplanes .......................2.. eee eee eel, 9 5.3 
porters and bankers with additional in i i ar 2 1.9 
formation on credit conditions in Latin Merchant vessels ............. ccc cccec ce eeccceeeee  eeeeee 1.8 
America that will help to present a Medicinal preparations ...........eeeeeeeeeeee cece teense 4.0 
clearer picture of the situation there. Explosives (lbs.) ...... PETES PCPS LEV EAP SERIO EES S 4 20,860 ' 7 
While the plan has been under discus Fee Re Te CT OUOD so ocikcctsaccesaccesces 8 Ssueone . 
sion for some time, the need for and $5 A 
usefulness of the information has re — _ 
cently increased, since current data RP ek arene ete ene EN Seem oe ap ae ey eee $9,499.5 
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U. S. Exports of Leading Commodities by Economic Groups 
(Values in Millions of Dollars) 
Quantity Value 
Commodity 1945 1946 1945 1946 
F 1936-38 |- : - 1936-38 ——_—_ ———__— 
avcrage . . average . 
Tate Cash Total Cash Cash- a Cash- 
Potal purchase Potal purchase Potal purchas Potal purchase 
Cr iis 
unmanulactured mil. Ib 2, 880 1, 282 44s 1, 999 ASS 319 279 92 536 438 
: _ upmanufactured do 0 473 382 663 663 143 239 190 3452 352 
‘ R 1,000 long tons 12, 356 28, 244 24, 463 42, 605 33, 022 Ww 184 163 302 245 
petr 1,000 bbl 64, 898 $5, 353 34, 245 $2,574 41, 397 91 58 56 74 72 
} 
iding flour mil. bu 62 188 92 306 220 62 329 156 610 443 
lucts and +g 6 425 45 444 291 
and edible fat mil. Ib 290 1, 660 146 1, 7 35 43 390 25 434 122 
i vegetabl 98 | 274 114 297 222 
i I ng mimanufacture 
434 1, 193 557 1, 367 1, 083 
I apparatu 102 206) 121 404 251 
istr machinery, total 224 706 332 S42 627 
\ iltura plemer 6 164 Kl 158 141 
lractors, r number ISO) 62, 858 1, 254 66, 005 58, 165 36 | 92 4 76 7 
d text nufacture 87 | 477 280 732 660 
elot} k. and tire br mil. sq 252 67 487 77 725 27 145 97 223 213 
4 t ng par and a ri total sO 580 152 528 495 
nger au obiles, new thousand 1 l l 117 1] 1] l 22 122 
r trucks and busses, new ce 12 144 ‘ lil 164 7t 343 49 231 208 
related products ll 394 278 490 404 
| ‘ i i ts 
ng rap 1,000 long tor 201 4, 640 2, 04 4, Ss] 4, 331 vg 458 278 447 423 
crap d 2, 278 4, 554 2, 858 4, 448 4, 198 149 455 276 444 420 
I | 253 | 693 130 361 353 
line 1,000 bb] 17 83, 481 13, 591 S, 322 af, S10 82 479 40 107 102 
ck ¥, SSS 6, 432 s, 335 10, ¥24 10, 789 74 RD 4l 115 114 
h ‘9 51,909 83 675 69 
electr spparatus, industria] machinery, office appliances, printing Machinery, and agricultural machinery and implements 
finished products, and yarns and other semimanufactures. 
I ides explosives and phosphate rock. 
nclude airplanes 
hown in note 1, table 4 
i arts valued at $50,000,000; watercraft except naval, $3,600,000; ordnance combat vehicles, $2,000,000; explosives, $4,700,000; miscellaneous military equipment, 
$s f rm mmunition, and pyrotechnics, $11,600,000. 
now seem to indicate that collections in losses by insurance companies. The In- from every direction and are not always 
some of the Latin American countries surance Company of North America static, particularly in the hold of a ves- 
are not as prompt as in the period im- has developed the following six rec- sel where the container at the bottom 


mediately following the war. 
The first report covers the experience 
reporting banks regarding col- 
paid during May, and also 
the amounts both of their collec- 


Ol the 
lectic ns 


| 
SnOWS 


tions and of the confirmed letters of 
credit outstanding on May 29, 1947. 
The figures indicate that about two 
thirds of the number of collections paid 
by Latin American countries through 
these banks during May were prompt; 
abo me fifth of the payments were at 
least 30 days slow, while slightly more 
thar per cent were over 90 days slow. 
A relatively wide spread in the degree 
of iptness among the various coun- 
tric vas indicated; prompt payments 


rar from &6 per cent in Cuba and 
Par i to 27 per cent in Costa Rica. 

I or more of the number of col- 
lec paid by Argentina, Bolivia, 
C} Paraguay, and Uruguay were 
SI hile about one third of the col- 
1e paid by Costa Rica were over 
90 slow. For some countries a low 
des { promptness may be the re- 
su t so much of credit or exchange 
co s, as of the currently prevail- 
ing congestion. For this reason 
an thers, no definitive conclusions 
ca based upon the present figures 
ur trend has been established in 
fut eports. 

Pa ing 

, P r export packing came into the 
‘im t in 1946 as the result of heavy 
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ommendations for export shippers: 

1. Assign responsibility for proper 
packing methods and materials to one 
person who knows enough about the 
products to be shipped to be familiar 
with the susceptibilities or possibilities 
of damage in transit. This person 
should be, or should become, well versed 
in the application of packing techniques, 
as well as familiar with the transporta- 
tion hazards involved. 

2. The designated person’ should 
utilize the services of his insurance car- 
rier (his transportation carrier), and 
the technical knowledge of the supplier 


of his packing materials. These are 
sources of valuable assistance in de- 
termining packing techniques. 

It was further suggested that the 


person responsible for packing methods 
consider the following points in the se- 
lection of methods: 

1. The susceptibility of the item to 
be shipped to the transportation hazards 
involved. 

2. The kind of transportation and the 
number of handlings to which the con- 
tainers will be exposed from the time 
they leave the shipper’s warehouse or 
shipping departments until they reach 
the customer. There may be 50 sep- 
arate and distinct handlings, and prac- 
tically every time a container is picked 
up it is not set down but dropped. 

3. The exterior pressures that are ex- 
erted against or on the container in 
transportation. These pressures come 
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of the stow is subjected to the pressures 
of the cargo above it as the vessel 
pitches. 

4. The exposure to atmospheric con- 
ditions, particularly dampness and 
changes in temperature. There is al- 
ways a likelihood of exposure to rain 
on open piers and lighters, and contact 
with sea water if loading or unloading 
is done in exposed berths. 

5. Exposure to theft, pilferage, and 
nondelivery. The war’s end caused 
world-wide congestion of merchandise 
at ports. Black-market operations be- 
yond anything experienced in the past 
have developed. Most theft and non- 
delivery losses occur because the con- 
tainer fails and exposes the contents at 
some point en route. Pilferage losses 
can be controlled by making shipments 
under blind marks and numbers which 
do not disclose the nature of the con- 
tents; by the use of antipilferage de- 
vices, such as corrugated fasteners, box 
seals, and arrows; and by special 
printed tape or colored strapping. 

6. Proper marking of containers. Use 
only as much marking as is absolutely 
necessary, so as not to “confuse the is- 
sue” but to give sufficient information 
to permit identification of the container 
and differentiation from other con- 
tainers in the shipment. A series of 
letters and numbers and the port mark 
showing the container’s destination are 
usually sufficient, except for markings 
required by the customs authorities of 
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McGRAW-HILL DIGEST WeGRAW-HI DIGEST § 


Read by top buying executives in business, science, a 









engineering and industry throughout the world, except 
in the United States and Canada. Published monthly 
in English. the McGraw-Hill Digest gives you more 
circulation than any other English-language business 


magazine in the international field. 


THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE (Overseas Edition) 
and EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO 


You can reach a new record number of buyers in the 


Ai 


overseas automotive industry and trade through these — —— 
publications which are read by YOUR customers—the I Automovil 
Americano 


wholesalers of parts and accessory equipment, dealers, 





distributors, retailers, and garage and service station 


operators—-in 101 countries and territories abroad. 


McGRAW-HILL INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 












health field keep up-to-date by reading 
these magazines. The readers are phar- 


macists, public health officials, hospital 
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THE BUYERS GUIDES 


Before they buy automotive products, industrial and 
construction machinery overseas, most accredited 
wholesale distributors, sales agents and importers 
refer to the Buyers Guides. These annual publica- 
tions are a valuable merchandising service for 
YOUR products in overseas markets. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO. LTD. (London) 


A subsidiary company which publishes and dis- 
tributes McGraw-Hill business, technical and trade 
hooks. and The Machinist, a weekly magazine de- 
voted to the metal-working industry. 


TRADE COUNSELLORS SERVICE 


Locates advantageous markets, sales agents and dis- 
tributors and assists you on such problems as 
shipping. financing and exchange. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


PHARMACY INTERNATIONAL 
and EL FARMACEUTICO 


Buyers in the overseas drug trade and 


personnel, laboratory technicians, im- 


porters and sales representatives. 


—_ = 


a ; 
Pharmacy >) 
| International 


eced 

















INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL INDUSTRIA 
and INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL CONSTRUCCION 


Latin American buyers and importers of industrial machinery watch for the 
latest developments in YOUR methods, standards and equipment in the pages 
of Ingenieria Internacional Industria. Buyers of construction equipment learn 
how to build it and maintain it by following the development of YOUR 


products and methods in Ingenieria Internacional Construcci6n. 


McGRAW-HILL WORLD NEWS 


\ fast coverage of foreign news on business, science, 
engineering and industry. Correspondents and trav- 
elling editors write articles which help you find 
new overseas markets for YOUR products and new 
ideas for YOUR business here at home. 


MARKET MEDIA FOLDERS 


Complete information on circulation, markets, edi- 
torial coverage and advertising rates is available 
for all publications. 


- & © 


You can get more detailed information on how 
these publications and services can help you in- 
crease your sales in overseas markets by writing to, 
or calling in, a McGraw-Hill International repre- 


sentative today. 
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Summary of 1946 Foreign Trade of United States 
Value (millions of dollars) Percentage distribution 
Country and area 7 ; 
1936-38 —_ ° 1836-38 non ess 
Average 1945 1946 average 194 1946 
Exports, INCLUDING LEND-LEASE AND RELIEF 
Total ; 2, 967 9, 803 9, 742 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 
Canada 4 1,178 1, 442 15.3 12.0 14.8 
American Republic {So 1, 263 2. 100 16.3 12.9 21.6 
United Kingdom 499 2. 189 855 16.8 22. 3 8.8 
U.8.8.R 49 1, 838 3°88 ae 18.8 3.7 
Continental Europ 678 1, 448 2, 853 22. 9 14.8 29.3 
Western countries ¢ 609 1, 120 2, 246 20.5 11.4 23. 1 
Central and Eastern areas 69 328 607 2.3 3.3 6.2 
Africa and Near East 160 620 619 54 6.4 6.4 
Far East 57 1,03 1, 328 18.8 11.2 13.6 
All other_... 85 164 187 2.9 1.7 1% 
Casu-PURCHASE EXPORTS ! 
Total 2 967 3, 75% 7, 965 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Canada ‘4 1,122 1, 439 15.3 + 18.1 
American Republics in }, 228 » O95 16.3 2.7 26. 3 
United Kingdom = 109 293 730 16.8 7.8 9.3 
U.8.8.R 10 4 53 1.7 l 7 
Continental Euroye 3 is INO) 1, 736 22.9 10.3 21.8 
Western countries ¢ 609 a 1, 663 20.5 10.2 2.9 
Central and Eastern area 69 2 73 2.3 s 4 
Africa and Near East moO 351 FO3 5.4 9.3 7.4 
Far East * sh Yy 230) 1. 12¢ 18.8 6.1 14.1 
All other s 146 ISS 2.9 3. 8 2.3 
(;ENERAL IMPORTS 
Total 2 489 4,136 4, 935 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Canada hi) 1. 128 aS 13.9 27.3 17.8 
American Rey ublic §42 1, 623 1,700 21.8 39.2 35.7 
United Kingdon 174 AS Ie6 7.0 2. 1 $.2 
S.8S.K Qs f4 100 1.0 1.3 2.0 
Contirental Europe ? “OT 263 F35 20.4 6.1 10.8 
Western countries ¢ 414 249 471 16.6 6.0 9.5 
Central and Eastern area v2 i 65 7 l 1.3 
Africa and Near East 97 148 0 2.9 10.8 0.9 
Far Fast * 78 424 co 30.5 10.3 18.4 
All other 4! 118 105 1.6 2.9 2.1 
' Includes reexports 
? Includes Canal Zone in 1936 and 1937 
+ Continental Europe excluding U.S. 38. R : 
‘Includes Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Netherlands, Belgium, France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy : : 
Includes Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Yugoslavia, Albania, Greece 
Rumania, and Bulgaria 
s «ther than the Near Eastern area, and Australia and Oceania 
* Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
the country of destination. These last The American Automobile’s census Selling to Industrial Buyers 
usually concern dimensions and gross, gave the following figures: Overseas 
net, = aon veights of the containers, 1947 L +P This two-color booklet, published 
as well as the country of origin. Africa 608,900 522,646 i “= sia x* ae 
: Scnamtenm tacnntmihenn A merican Exporte Industrial, point 
United States) 2,792,710 2,458,318 out the importance of export sales to 
; SER o« $21,938 294,771 . . . —_— 
Automobiles —_— 6.580'951 2.985465 American industry. It predicts a 
surope },580,95 985.455 d 
: Oceania 1,248,584 1,144,262 this country can look forward to ex- 
The lmericar lutomobile (Overseas 7 . 
Kdit Total ' port sales at twice the prewar volumé 
tdition) reported that huge numbers Total (excluding : as : , . ; 
P United States) 11,653,083 8,405,452 The booklet also lists information ot 
of automobiles have come back to serv- fy, ited States 232.975 30.379.786 ; . 
. ot SSS, TID = DU,OEU, the editorial coverage of America 
ce or been added to operation in foreign : , 
World total .... .. 44,887,058 38,785,238 KHaporter. 


countries, and that its 1947 World Mo 
tor Census recorded the largest year’s Available Market Data 
advance in the history of the automo- — 
tive industry. The gain for the year Copies of the following pieces of market Associations 
was over 6.000.000 care. An unexpect- data information are available without 
, ‘ charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers American Tariff League, 19 W. 44th 
have more motor vehicles on their roads pee, coey Segara neler, Crone. 4 pana St.. New York. 
than ever before. TRIAL MARKETING. Foreign Trade Interchange Bureau, ! 


edly large number of countries now 


Sudden restoration of operation was eis 2 waieh s Park Ave., New York. 
- sie ; 
a surprising development of postwar <),**°" ans . rs hy er . , 
recovery The increase was about World Markets in 194; National Council of American /m- 
equally divided between the United An analysis of the export picture for porters, 45 E. 17th St., New York 
States, as the largest single automobile- 1947, published by McGraw-Hill Digest. National Foreign Trade Council, 26 


using country, and the remainder of the It shows foreign demand being at a Beaver St.. New York 
world. U. S. registrations increased by peak and the importance of this fact to : 


nearly 3 million vehicles; all other coun- American manufacturers. It includes Pan-American Union, 17th and ‘ on- 
tries added or restored slightly more information on the editorial service of stitution Ave, N. W., Washing‘on, 
than 3.2 million units. McGraw-Hill Digest. D. C. 
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Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1947.] 


America Clinica, 393 7th Ave., New York 
iblished by Panamerican Pub. Co., 
Ir Est. 1941. Subscription, $2. Type page, 


44, x6% Published Ist. Forms close 
] Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
12.000, Rates 
es 1 Page % Page 1, Page 
$250.00 $160.00 $ 85.00 
200.00 130.00 75.00 
185.00 110.00 65.00 
r rate, $75; bleed, 10% 





America Industrial, 170 Dresdwes, New 
York 7. Published in Spanish by Ameri- 
can Foreign Credit Underwriters Corp. 
Est. 1937. Controlled. Trim size, 8% x 
11 Type page, 7x10. Published bi- 
monthly Feb. 1. Forms close 1st preced- 
né Agency discounts, 15-0 
rculation (Swern), 15,773. Rates 


es 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$230.00 $140. 00 $ 85.00 
6 °10.00 125.00 75.00 


1 


additional data see page 261 

The American Automobile — (Overseas 
Eéition), 330 W. 42nd St.. New York 18 
ished by McGraw-Hill International 





ration Est 1924 Subscription, 
Circulates to automotive and trans- 
ld in Europe, —— Africa and 

T? 4xll\%& Type 


page, 7x10. Published LAER. Forms 

close lst month preceding. N.1.A.A, state- 

ment on request. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
ilation (Swern), 10,000, 

Rates based on amount of space used 

n one year—1l page, $375; 3 pages, $325; 

§ pages, $295; 12 pages, $275; 24 pages, 


Standard red, $45; bleed, $35, Ist page; 
additional pages, $20. 
For additional data see pages -53 





American Engineering and Industry, 185 
Madison Ave., New York 16. Published 
n Russian by Amtorg Trading Corp. 


Est. 1924. Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published monthly. 
Forms close 30 days preceding. Agency 
bunts, none, Circulation, 5,000. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$200.00 $120.00 $ 85.00 
6 165.00 97.50 67.50 
2 145.00 87.50 60.00 
Bleed 15 O- 
American Exporter, 386 Fourth Ave., New 


York, 16, N. Y. Published in English and 
Spanish, by Johnston Export Pub. Co. 
Est. 1877. Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 
7x10. English edition published 10th pre- 
ceding, Spanish edition (El Exportador 
Americano), 20th preceding. Forms close 
20th of sae preceding month. Agency 
discounts »-2 

Circulation (Swern), 34,702; controlled. 
English edition, 18,065; Spanish, 16,637. 
~ 7 S per month on annual contract both 
ec I ns— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$540.00 $320.00 $180.00 
6 470.00 270.00 160.00 
12 420.00 235.00 135.00 
Standard red, $100; all others, $125; 


bleed, 10% add'l. 


additional data see page 248. 





American Exporter Industrial, 386 Fourth 
\ New York 16. Published in English 
ar Spanish, by Johnston Export Pub 
Ue rrim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10 
Er sh edition published 10th prec. 
ST} h edition (El Exportador Ameri- 
Ca! Industrial), 20th prec. Forms close 
" f 2nd prec. month, Agency dis- 
15 


»-2 


llation (Swern), 38,393. English 

fd n, 19,876, Spanish edition, 18,523. 

Ra per month on annual contract, 
. editions 

rj 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

$580.00 $344.00 $192.00 

500.00 290.00 172.00 

: 450.00 250.00 145.00 

St rd red, $110; all others, $135; bleed 





American Import and Export Bulletin, 


. Didge St.. New York 4. Published 
s port Publications, Inc. Est, 1934. 
ubscription, $5. Trim size, 6x9. Type 


page 5x7\%. Published 1st. Forms close 


20th. Agency discounts, 10-0. Circula- 


tion (Sworn), 4.200. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
6 100.00 60.00 40.00 
75.00 45.00 30.00 


12 
Bleed, 10%. 





American-Scandinavian Review, 116 East 
64th St., New York 21. Published by 
The American Scandinavian Foundation. 
Est. 1913 Subscription, $3. Trim size. 
6%x9%. Type page, 5x8. Published Mar., 
June, Sept., Dec. Ist. Forms close 1 
month preceding. Agency discounts, 10-2. 


Circulation, 4,000. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
3 50.00 30.00 16.50 
4 45.00 27.50 15.00 





American Swedish Monthly, 630 5th Ave., 
New York 20, N. Published by The 
eam Chamber of Commerce of the 

. Est. 1907 Subscription, $2.50. 
Trim a. 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 25th preceding. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation (Sworn), 20,789. Rates 
Times 1 Page 16 Page 4 Page 
1 $125.00 $ 68.75 $ 42.50 
6 112.50 62.00 38.25 
12 100. 00 55. 25 34.0¢ 


Color rates on application. 





El Automovil Americano, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18. Published in Spanish by 
McGraw-Hill International Corp. Circu- 
lates to automotive trade and trans- 
port fleld in Latin-American countries. 
Est. 1917. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
monthly. Forms close ist of month pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.I.A.A. 
statement on request. Circulation 
(Sworn), 17,000. 

Rates based on space used in one year 
—1l1 page, $375: 3 pages, $325: 6 pages, 
$295; 12 pages, $275: 24 pages, $23 
Standard red, $45: bleed, $35, Ist pase: 
additional pages, $20. 

For additional data see pages 236-7. 


Bedidas, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 
Published in Spanish by Canterbury 
Press Est. 1942. Controlled. Trim 
size, 5%x8. Type page, 4%x6%. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly, Jan. Forms close Ist 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 5,357. Rates-— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $180.00 $110.00 $ 75.00 
4 165.00 100.00 67.00 
7 150.00 90.00 60.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, 10%. 





Bedidas Annual Handbook and Directory 
now published as 7th issue of Bebidas. 





Beverages, 307 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6. Published by Canterbury Press. 
Est. 1946. Controlled. Type page, 4%x 
6%. Published bi-monthly. Forms close 
20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation (Sworn), — Rates— 

Times 1 Page 4 Page 44 Page 
1 $180.00 stio. 00 $ 75.00 
6 165.00 100.00 67.00 
12 150.00 90.00 60.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, 10%. 





CCA 


Caminos y Callez (printed in Spanish), 
22 W. Maple St., Chicago 10. Published 
by Gillette Pub. Co. Est. 1941. Trim size, 
8%4%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discount, 15-0. 
Circulation, April, 1947, 10,97 6 (gross), 
11,816. Public officials, 3,257; engineers 
and contractors, 6,074; other, 1,673. Rates 
Less than 4 pages, per page, $3 60: 4 
pages, $330; 6 pages, $310; 8 pages, $290; 
12 pages, $270; 18 pages, $260; 24 pages, 
$250. Standard colors: red, yellow, green 
and blue, $75; others, $90; bleed, $60. 





Caminos y Calles Catalog and Reference 
Data Issue, 22 W. Maple St., Chicago 10. 


Published by Gillette Pub. Co. First 
edition, 1947. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published annually. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 11,700. 
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$90; 4 pages, $85; 6 


Rates—2 pages, 
$80. Standard 





pages, $82.50; 8 pages, 
red, $45; bleed, $25. 

Catalogo Azuecarero, El, 2 W. 45th St., 
New York 19. Published by Mona 
Palmer. Est. 1939. Controlled. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
June 1. Forms close May 1. Agency 


Circulation, 1945 edition, 
2 pages, $350; 
16 pages, 


discounts, 15-2. 
2,153. Rates 1 page, $240; 
a $500; 8 pages, $800; 


Standard color, red, $50; bleed, 10%. 





Catalog of American Engineering and 
Industry, 185 Madison Ave., New York 16 
Published in Russian by Amtorg Trading 
Corp. Controlled. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published biennially. Next 
edition 1948. Agency discounts, none. 
Circulation, 5, 000. Rates—1l1 page, $250; 
2 pages, $23 aditional pages, $220 





Commercial America, 34th St., near 
Spruce, Philadelphia 4. Published in 
Spanish and English by The Commercial 
Museum. Est. 1894. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished 15th preceding. Forms close 5th 
of month preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates for combined English and 
Spanish editions— 


Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $250.00 180.00 $120.00 

6 165,00 110.00 74.25 
150.00 100.00 67.50 


12 
Color rates on request. 





Custom House Guide, Box 7, Sta. P., Cus- 
tom House, New York 4. Published by 
Import Publications, Inc. Est. 1862. Sub- 
scription, $20—includes Monthly Ameri- 
can Import & Export Bulletin and Air 
Transportation. Trim size, 6x9. Type 
page, 5x7%. Published Dec. 30th. Forms 
close Dec 1. Agency discounts, 10-0. 


Circulation, 4,200. Rates— 
1 Page % Page \% Page 
$125.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
Colored Steamship Section—1  p: age, 


$150.00; % page, $100.00; % page, $75.00 





Desarollo del Papel, 22 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11. Published by Davidson Pub. 
Co. Est. 1945. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly. Forms close — pre- 
ates 


ceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
3 $150. + $ 80. 00 $ 50.00 
135 75.00 45.00 


6 
Standard red, $30; bleed, 10% 





Detallista Internacional, EL, 202 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. Published by Post 
Exchange Pub. Co. Est. 1947. Controlled 
Trim size, 8&%x11. Type page, 7x19 


Published ist. Forms close 10th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2, Circulation 10,000 
tates— 

Times 1 Page » Page 1% Page 

1 $300.00 si 75.00 $ 95.00 

6 285.00 166.00 90.00 

12 270.00 157.00 85.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, 15% 





CCA 

Effectos de Escritorio, 250 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1. Printed in Spanish. Pub- 
lished by Export Directories Co. Con- 
trolled. Type page, 7x10. Published 
quarterly, March. Forms close 25th 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 4,859; (gross), 5,156, Whole- 


salers and dealers, 4,718; others, 171 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $185.00 $100.00 $ 65.00 
4 140.00 80.00 50.00 


Standard red, $25; bleed, 15%. 





Elaboraciones y Envases, 309 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 6. Published in 
Spanish by Canterbury Press. Est. 1940 


Controlled. Trim size, 5% x8. Type 

page, 4%x6%4. Published bi-monthly, 

Jan. Forms close 20th preceding 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 

(Sworn), 4,929. tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $110.00 $ 75.00 
3 165.00 100.00 67.00 
6 150.00 90.00 60.00 


Standard red, $50; bleed, 10%. 





El Embotellador, 80 Broad St., New York 
4, N. Y. Published by Keller Publishing 
Co. Est. 1946. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 8%x11l%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished quarterly, Jan. Ist. Forms close 
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WORLD'S BU 


In demand: 


by top management overseas 














EACH MONTH World's Business and Guia go overseas to 
top executives...men who are your market...men who 


specify and buy. 


For 43 years export buyers have depended upon the 
facts supplied by these publications—reports on Amer- 
ican industry and the men who compose the business 


life of our nation. 


In the same manner they also consult our advertising 
columns. They know that World's Business and Guia 
can give them the complete picture of American busi- 
ness. They want that picture... before they specify... 
before they buy. 


suas oF TERPRETI 
tyaiche [MDUSTRIAL 
HAGOHENT OVERSEAS. 
sual BUYING AUTO 
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THE EXPORT BUSINESS 


a . J creer issue 
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PRODUCT NEWS AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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J. E. SITTERLEY & SONS, INC., Publishers - 440 FC EW YORK 16, N. Y. REGIONAL 
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ist preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 5,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 
$ 160.00 100.00 55.00 

Equipo Agricola E Industrial, M. & M. 


Bl , Houston, Texas. Printed in Span- 
isl Published by Tunnell-Webb Publi- 
cations, Ince. Est. 1946. Controlled. 
Type page 7%x10. Published quarterly. 
Forms close Dec., Mar., June, Sept. 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 5,000. 


Ra 5 

Ti s 1 Page » Page %4 Page 
l $200.00 sfit 00 $ 75.00 
{ 180.00 110.00 67.50 


tandard color, 25%; bleed, 10%. 





Expert Buyer, 82 Beaver St., 
Published by Commodity 


New York 5 
Research Bu- 


reau, Inc. Est. 1947. Controlled. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 
discounts, 15-2. Circula- 


5th Agency 


tion n, aaa Rates— 

Ti 1 Page % Page % Page 
: $193.00 $105.00 $ 57.50 
fi 155.00 90.00 49.00 
12 150.00 82.50 45.00 


Export C ataden File for Consumer Goods, 
341 Madison Ave., New York 17. Printed 
in English and Spanish. Published by 
Foreign Trades Bureau. Controlled. 


Type page, 8%x1l. Published Feb. and 
Sept Forms close June & Dec. 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 7,500. 
Rates, 4 pages, $685; 6 pages, $885; 8 
pages, $1,060. 30% discount for inserts. 


© @ 


Export Trade & Shipper, 20 Vesey St., 
New York 7. Est. 1917. Published by Thos. 
Ashwell & Co., Inc. Subscription, $5.00. 





Type page, 7x10. Published Monday. 
Forms —- Wednesday. Agency dis- 
counts, v-e. 

Cire Fax ool 4,463; (gross), 4,935. Man- 
ufacturers, 1,873. export merchants, 774; 
others, 1,527. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1% Page 1% Page 

] $120.00 $ 65.00 $ 45.00 

105.00 58.00 40.00 

26 95.00 55.00 38.00 

85.00 50.00 35.00 
Exporters’ Digest and International 


Trade Review, 170 Broadway, New York 
7. Published by American Foreign Credit 








Underwriters Corp. Est. 1926. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 6x11! Type page, 
7x10. Published isth. “Forms close 5th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, (Sworn), 4,885. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
l $115.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
f 105.00 62.00 30.00 
95.00 58.00 27.00 
Exporters’ _Encyclopedia, 20 vou St., 
New York, 7. N. Y. P ublished by Thomas 
Ashwell & C ‘o., Ine. Est. 1903. Subscrip- 
tion, $25 Type page, 4x7 Agency dis- 
counts, 0-5. Published Jan. Forms close 


$150; 2 pages, $275; 
$500. 


Oct. Rates—1 page, 
3 pages, $390; 4 pages, 


puire *hild’s 





International, 8 E. 13th St., 


, rk 3. Published alternately in 
Bae h and Spanish by Fairchild Pub- 
lica n Est. 1944. Controlled. Trim 
81z¢ x13%. Type page, 84x12. Pub- 
lis quarterly, Mar. 15th. Forms close 
0 prec Agency discounts, 15-0 
il ition; English’ edition, 11,000; 
Sp 8.800 Rates (both editions) 
1 Page % Page \, Page 
$ 700.00 $425.00 $245.00 
c 1,350.00 800.00 465.00 
Cr $50: bleed, $20. 
El Farmaceutico, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
Yo 8 Published by McGraw-Hill 
Inte tional Corp Printed in Span- 
ish t. 1925. Subscription, $3. Circu- 


lates to drug trade and health field in 


merica. Trim size, 84%x11\%. Type 
Page, 7x10. Published monthly. Forms 
Close ist preceding. Agency discounts, 
15 Circulation (Swern), 8,325. 
R - 1 page, $315; 3 pages, $257: 6 
page $215; 12 pages, $185; 18 pages, 
177 t pages $167; less than 1 page, 
Standard red, $45; bleed, $35, Ist page; 
additional pages, $20. 
Fy dditional data see pages 252-53. 


La Farmacia Moderna, 309 W. Jackson 


Blvd., Chicago 6. Published by Canter- 
bury Press. Est. 1945. Controlled. Type 
page, 4%x6%. Published 1st. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, (Swern), 15,298. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $280.00 $170.00 $120.00 
6 250.00 150.00 105.00 
12 220.00 130.00 90.00 


Standard red, $70; bleed, 10%. 





Foreign Trades Bureau’s Master Cata- 
log, 341 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
Published by Foreign Trades Bureau. 
Est. 1945. Controlled. Trim size 84x11. 
Advertiser supplies printed catalog for 
inclusion in binder. Published Feb.-July. 





Forms close Jan. 15, 1947. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation (Swern), 7,500, Rates—4 
pages, $685; 6 pages, $885; 8 pages, 


$1,060. 30% discount for inserts. 





CCA 
——a 
Guia de Importadores (printed in Span- 
ish and English—2 editions—Guia and 
World's Business), 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. Published by J. E. Sitterley & 
Sons, Inc. Est. 1904. Trim size, 84x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published list. Forms 
close ist of preceding month. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation of 
16,317; World's 


15,040; (gross), 
15,027; (gross), 


Guia, 
Susiness, 


16,317; combin ed editions, BO067 +: 
(gross), 32,634, Rates— 
ONE EDITION 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $255.00 $151.00 $ 90.00 
6 235.00 137.00 80.00 
12 225.00 130.00 75.00 


Space may be used in any combination 
with English edition, World’s Business. 
Example: One page Spanish edition 6 
times and one page English edition 6 
times earn 12-time one edition rate of 


225. 
BOTH EDITIONS 
(Guia and World’s Business) 





Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 
1 $510.00 $302.00 $180.00 
8 450.00 260.00 150.00 
12 $00.00 235.00 130.00 

Standard R. O. P. color, $60 per page 

per edition; bleed, $30. 

For additional data see page 256. 
La Hacienda, 20 Vesey St., New York 


City 7. Published by La Hacienda Co., 
Inc., in Spanish and Portuguese. Est. 
1905. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
a (Sworn), 25,849. Rates—both 
editions 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $336.00 $184.80 $100.80 
6 308.00 169.40 92.40 
12 280.00 154.00 84.00 
Bleed, 10%. 
Hitchcock's Export Sales Catalogs, 542 S 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5. Controlled. P ub- 
lished annually in three editions. Eng- 
lish edition, Industrial Reference, dis- 


May-June. Final closing date 
Inserts: March 1. Latin Amer- 
Avisador Tecnico (Spanish) 


tributed 
Feb. 15. 
ican editions, 


and Indice Tecnico (Portuguese), dis- 
tributed July-Aug. Final closing date 
May 15. Inserts: June 1. Trim size, 
84%4x1l. Type page, 7x10. Agency dis- 


count, 15%. 

Circulation, (Sworn), English editions, 
17,000; Latin American editions, 12,000, 
(Spanish, 7,800—Portuguese, 4,200). 

Rates per page—English edition: 1 
page, $460; 2 pages, $440; 4 pages, $420; 
6 pages, $400; 8 pages, $380; 10 pages, 
$360; 12 pages, $330; 16 pages, $310. The 
Latin American editions have the same 
rate, except that prices include one page 
in each of the Spanish and Portuguese 
volumes (2 books). 


El " Hespital, 393° ‘Tth Ave., New York 1. 
Published by Panamerican Publishing 
Co. Est. 1945. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist preceding. Forms close 20th 
2nd preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation (Sworn), 3,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $190.00 $114.00 $ 60.50 
6 150.00 ot as 48.75 
43.75 


12 135.00 81 
Standard color, $50; my "10%. 


For additional data see page 259. 
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Indicator Industrial, El, 220 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18. Published by Latamer 
Publishers Inc. Est. 1944. Controlled. 
Trim size, 8xl1l. Type page, 7x9%. Pub- 
lished monthly. Forms close 15th. Agency 


discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 9,846; (gross), 11,500. In- 





dustrial, 4,273; chemical process and food 
industries, 3,071; textiles, 1,326; others, 
2,564. Rates, consecutive insertions— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $200.00 110.00 $ 60.00 
6 175.00 90.00 52.50 
12 170.00 85.00 50.00 
Bleed, 10%. 
—e 
CCA 


El Indicador Mercantil, 220 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18. Printed in Spanish. Bst. 
1912. Controlled. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7%x10%. Published bi-monthly, 
Forms close 15th preceding. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-0. 
Circulation, Mar., 1947, 7,398; (gross), 





9,600, Retailers, 3,718; jobbers, 2,480; 

others, 1,652. Rates, consecutive inser- 

tions— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
3 175.00 95.00 50.00 
6 165.00 90.00 45.00 

Color, $80; bleed, 10%. 

La Industria Azucarera, 67 W. 44th St., 


New York 18. Printed in English and 
Spanish. Est. 1946. Controlled. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, $5,300. Rates—1l1 page, $200; 6 
pages, $170; 12 pages, $140. 

Standard color, $50; bleed, 10%. 





Industria y Soldadura, 1240 Ontario St., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. Published by Indus- 
cual Pub. Co. Est. 1945. Trim size, 7%=x 
5%. Type page, 4%x6%. Published bi- 
monthly, Jan. 20. Forms close 45 days 





preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2, Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 7,304, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

3 $195.00 $110.00 

6 175.00 100.00 
Standard red, $35; bleed, $10. 
Ingenieria Internacional Construccion, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. Published 
by McGraw-Hill International Corp. 


Printed in Spanish. Est. 1919. Circulates 
to engineering and construction in Latin 
America. Subscription, $3 Trim size, 
814x11% Type page, 7x10. Published 
monthly. Forms close ist preceding 


Agency discounts, 15-2 N.LA.A. state- 
ment on request. Circulation, (Sworn), 
9,848. 


Rates—Less than 1 page, $380; 1 page, 
$320; 3 pages, $280 per page; 6 pages, 


$255; 12 pages, $235; 18 pages, $220; 24 
pages, $200 

Standard red, $45; bleed, $35, Ist page; 
additional pages, $20 ‘ 


For additional data see _pages 252-53. 


Ingenieria Sassmmestenat Industria, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 18. Published by 
McGraw-Hill International Corp. Printed 
in Spanish Est. 1919. Circulates to en- 
gineering and industry in Latin America, 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%4x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published monthly. 
Forms close list preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 13,400, 

Rates—Less than 1 page, $380; 1 page, 
$320; 3 pages, $280 per page; 6 pages, 
$255: 12 pages, $235; 18 pages, $220; 24 
pages, $200. 
Standard red, $45; bleed, $35, 
additional pages, " 

For additional data see pages 252-53. 


lst page; 





CCA 

—1r 
International America, 220 West 42nd 
St., New York 18. Published by Indus- 
trial World Trade Pubs. Est. 1946. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%xl0%. Pub- 


Forms close 1 
discounts, 
11,719; 


lished bi-monthly, Jan. 
month preceding. Agency 
15-2. Circulation, Feb., 1947, 


(gross), 12,833. tates, consecutive in- 

sertions. 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 275. 00 $150.00 $ 80.00 
3 250.00 135.00 70.00 
6 240.00 130.00 65.00 


Color, $80; bleed, 10%. 
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Latin American Construction Buyers 
Guide, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York 18. 
Published by MceGraw- Hill International 
Corp Printed in Spanish Est 1935 
Advertising available only to advertisers 
using 1% or more pages per year of 
display in either Ingenieria Internacional 
Construccion or Ingenieria Internacional 
Industria Published April 1. Trim size 
$8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Rates l af ‘back and front of 
sheet), $150; waaitionsl leaves, $130 per 
leaf. These rates based on advertisers 
furnishing their own inserts or provid- 
ing the publishers with complete mate- 
rial ready for photo-litho reproduction 
If the publishers provide composition, an 
additional charge of $35 per side of the 
leaf is made. Standard red, $45 per 
side of leaf. 8-page (4-leaves) insert 
furnished by advertiser, $520; 16 pages, 
$980. If contract is cancelled before 1% 
pages of advertising have been run with- 
in a 12-month period in either Ingenieria 
Internacional Construccion or Ingenieria 
Internacional Industria, the rate for the 
Buyers Guide becomes $260 per leaf ex- 
clusive of composition charge, with pro- 
portionate reduction for multiple leaves. 
Charge for bleed on photo-litho leaves 
roduced by publisher, $16 per side of 
eaf 

Ke additional data see pages 252-53 


Latin American Industrial Buyers Guide. 
Rate ind pecifications same as Latir 
American Construction Buyers Guid 

Printed in Spanish 


— 

CCA 

—_ 
Manual de Ingenteria Sanitaria, 22 W 
Maple St., Chicago 10. Published by Gil 





lette Publishing Company. Est. 1944 
Controlled. Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published annually. Agency 
discounts, non 

Circulation, 1946 edition, 3.2369; (gross), 
TTT Publik officials, 792; engineers, 
1,6% others, 83 

= l page, $200; 2 pages, $190; 
pages, $190; 4 pages, $175 

La ae 42 S. Dearborn St., Chi 
cag P shed by Hitchcock Pub 
Co KE t 1940. Subscription, $3 Trim 
size S%4xl1l\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished in Spanish bi-monthly, Jan 
Form close 20th preceding Agency 
d 15 Circulation 5,903 
Ra 
Time 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $250.00 $125.00 $ 72.50 

moon 1°5.00 67.50 

4 ooo 115.00 62.50 
Standard $50 bleed $20 
MeGraw-till —_ est, 0 WwW i2nd_ St.. 
New York 18 Y. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Pul ishing Cr First issue, 
Oct 1946 Subs ription, $5. Trim size, 
5% x7%. Type page 1% x6% Published 
15th month preceding cover date. Forms 
closs 6th of second month preceding 
< ver date Agency discounts 15-2 

(‘lr lliat (Sworn), 20.000; total dis 


tribution of each issue 


on rotating basis 
Being converted to paid circulation at $5 
year Rat 
Tir 1 Page 
S4 i } 
‘ 160.0 
4 + tht) 
1 } 
Standard ‘ bleed, 1 full page 
2 | ! | 
} e pa s 





El Mundo Azsucnrero, 2 W. 45th St... New 
York 19, Publis hed by Mona Palmer 
Printed in Spanish and Portuguese. Est. 
1913. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Published monthly. Forms close 30 days 


preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

‘ culat n, 3263; (cross), 3.506; Suga 

? & rhe S ’ manakers engi 
er ipt l 1 thers, 1,079. Rates 

Time Pas we 4% Page 
$240 $18 ) $120.00 

7 180./ 120.( 90.00 

1 150 0 90 ) 60.00 

Standard red, greer range vellow, or 

blu 40 bleed, 10° ith and 13th in- 

sertion are for space in El Catalogo 


Office Equipment Exporter, 270 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. Published by Office 


Pubs. Inc Est. 1946. Controlled. Trim. 
size, 5%x8. Type page, 4%x7. Published 
Fall Forms close Sept. 10. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation, 7,202. Rates— 
1 page, $200; % page, $100; % page, $50. 


Standard color, $40; bleed, on request. 


La Oficina, 270 Madison Ave., New York 
16. Published by Office Publications Co. 
Est. 1940. Type page, 4%x7. Published 
April Forms close Feb. 10. Agency dis- 
count, none. Circulation, 8,000. Rates 
1 page, $200; % page, $100; % page, $50. 
Color, $40. 








CCA 


Oficina Mecanica Moderna (printed in 
Portuguese), 431 Main St., Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. Published by Gardner Pub., Inc. 
Est. 1940. Controlled. Trim size, 5%x 
7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Published 
March, June, Sept. and Dec. Forms close 
l mo, pre Agency discount, 15-2. 
Circulation, 10,868; (gross), 13,487. 
Companies & executives, 7,163; import- 
ers, 2,826: others, 986 Rates include 
insertion in Officina Mecanica Moderna 


and El Taller Mecanico Moderno 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $190.00 $105.00 
2 170.00 95.00 
4 150.00 85.00 


Color rate, red or blue, $50; bleed, $20 





Oral Hygiene. (Latin-American edition, 
printed in Spanish), 1005 Liberty Ave., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Published by Oral Hy- 
giene, Inc. Est. 1930. Controlled. Trim 
size 4x7%. Type page, 44,x77i Pub- 
lished l2th Forms close Ist preceding 


month Agen y discounts, 15-0. Circu- 
ation, 16,251 Rates.— 

Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 

] $165.00 $ 87.50 $ 47.50 

6 135.00 72.50 40.00 

12 125.00 67.50 37.50 


Standard red, blue, $25; bleed, $8. 





Panadero Latinoamericano, M & M Blidge., 
Houston Published in Spanish by 
Tunnell -Webb Pubs. Inc. Est. 1946. Con- 
trolled Type page 7%x10 Published 
quarterly, Jan. 10. Forms close 10th prec. 


Agency discounts, 15-2 Rates 

Times l Page % Page 14 Page 
1 $200.00 115.00 $ 75.00 
{ 180.00 110.00 67.50 


bleed, 10% 


Standard color 25 








Overseas Buyers Guides for Automotive 
Distributors, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18. Published annually in separate Span- 
ish and English editions by McGraw- 
Hill International Corp Est. 1934 


Controlled Published March 1. Trim 
size 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Advertising available 
only to advertisers using 1% or more 


pages per year in “El Automovil 
Americano,” and The American Automo- 
bile (Overseas Edition). One leaf (back 
and front of sheet), $150: additional 
leaves at rate of $130 per leaf Above 
rates are based on advertisers furnishing 
their own inserts or providing the pub- 
lishers with complete material ready for 
photolitho reproduction. If the publishers 
provide composition an additional charge 
of $35 per side of the leaf is made. 8 
page (4 le aves) insert furnished by ad- 

! 0 16 page (8 leaves) in- 
advertiser, $980. If 
before 1% pages 


vertise : 
sert AT me ol by 
contract is cancelled 
of advertising have been run in “El 
Automovil Americano,” or The American 
Automobile (Overseas Edition) the rate 
for the Overseas Buyers Guide becomes 
$260 per leaf, exclusive of composition 
charge, with proportionate reduction for 
multiple leaves 

Standard red, $45 per side of leaf; bleed, 
$16 per side of leaf. 


For additional data see pages 252 


-* 





Papel e Imprenta, 22 E. Huron St... Chi- 
iz0o 11. Published in Spanish by David- 
: 


son Pub. Co. Est. 1946. Controlled. Trim 
size, 8%x1ll%. Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished bi-monthly. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, (Sworn), 4,715 Rates 
Time 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $ 95.00 $ 60.00 
135.00 75.00 45.00 


Standard red, $30; bleed, 10%. 





Petroleo, 706 S Valencia St., Los Ang: 
14. Printed in Spanish Est. 1934. Con 
trolled. Type page, 7x10. Published ° 
monthly, Feb. forms close 3 weeks I 
ceding Agency discount, 15-2. Circuia.- 


1@ 


tion, (Sworn), 4,134. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pave 
1 $200.00 $125.00 $ 70.00 
3 180.00 110.00 60.90 
6 160.00 95.00 50.00 


Standard red, $35. 





Petroleo Del Mundo, 2 W. 45th St., New 

York 19. Published in Spanish by World 
Petroleum. Est. 1943. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published monthly, 
Forms close 15th preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation, 4,544; (gross), 


5,078. Production, 2,802; marketing, 748; 
refinery, 820; others, 179. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $235.00 145.00 $110.00 
6 205.00 125.00 90.00 
12 175.00 105.00 75.00 


Standard red, $50; bleed, 10%. 





Petroleo Interamericano, 211 S. Cheyenne 
Ave., Tulsa 1, Okla. Published in Spanish 
and English by Petroleum Pub. Co. Est. 
1943 Subsc ription, $2. Trim size, 8%4x11. 
Type page, Gx10. Published mont 


Forms cine, 30 days preceding. Agency, 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, (Swern), 
4,620. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $125.00 $ 70.00 
160.00 105.00 60.00 
12 140.00 mm 00 5 


$35; bleed, $15. 


Standard color, 





Pharmacy International, 330 W. 42nd St, 
New York 18. Published by McGraw- 


Hill International Corp Printed n 
English Est 1947 Subscriptior $3 
Circulates to drug trade and health field 
in all export countries outside Latin- 
America Trim size, 8144x11% Type 


Published monthly Forms 


page, 7x10. 
preceding month 


close 15th of 2nd 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulatior 
000 (new publication; first issue June, 
1947.) 


Rates—l1 page, $ »; 3 pages, $2 6 
pages, $215; 1 pages $186: 18 1 es, 
$177; 24 pages, $167 less than re 
$355 
Standard red, $45: bleed, $35; Ist page 


additional pages, $2 
For additional data see pages 252- 





Radio Y Articulos Electros, 309 W.. k- 
son Blvd., Chicago 6 Published by ne 


Canterbury Press Est. 1944. Contr 

Trim size, 5% x8 Type page, 4% x6%. 

Published Ist Forms close week re- 

ceding Agency discounts, 15-2 Circu- 

lation, (Swern), 10.9 2. Rates 

Times 1 Page * Page M Page 
1 $280.00 $170.00 $1 } 
6 250.00 150.00 ) 
12 220.00 120.00 


Standard red, $70; bleed, 10° 


— 





Reporter Latino-American, El (Spa! nish 
section of “Shoe and Leather Reporter’), 
210 Lincoln St., Boston 11. Est 106. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 84x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. For the Latin-Amert- 
can shoe mfrs., tanners, importer nd 
agents. Published Ist issue of th. 
Forms close 1 week preceding Ci ila- 
tion, 2,210. tates—1 page, $120; % ee, 
$65; ™% page, $40 

Color, $50: bleed, 10° 





—— 
—_-__ 
Revista Aerea Latino Americana Lo 
Madison Ave., New York 22. Pul ea 
by Revista Aerea, Inc Est. 1937 im 
size, 8144,x11%4 Type page, 7x10 ib 
lished first of montl Pore clk st. 
Agency discount, 15-2 
Circulation, 6,694; (gross), 7,250. li- 
tary and naval aviation, 908: civi ia 
tion, 4,170; governmental, 702; « rs, 
953. Rates 
Times -1 Page \% Page 14 we 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 00 
6 135.00 76.50 v 
12 27.50 72.25 , 


Standard (red, yellow and blue), 
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ro reach INDUSTRY oz INSTITUTIONS 


THERE IS A PANAMERICAN PUBLICATION DESIGNED FOR THE JOB 





TEXTILES PANAMERICANOS is a mill man's journal. It is 


not distributed to the department store trade. It is the most widely 
read technical journal in Latin-America’s largest manufacturing 


industry. 


THE MARKET: The largest segment of Latin-American industry 
comprises 1,918 textile mills distributed through Mexico, Cuba, 
Central and South America. These mills vary from family operated 
units with ten or twelve workers to gigantic organizations employing 
thousands, just as in the United States. Comparatively, Latin-America 
operates approximately 5,000,000 cotton spindles against 23,000,000 
in the United States. Actually, the Latin-American industry is larger 
because all countries import yarns for looms installed beyond those 
which can be supplied from local spindles. United States’ textile 
engineers, considering lower local per capita purchasing power, have 
estimated the Latin-American textile industry to be at only 13 of its 
possible profitable development. Today, the amount of new building 
erected in anticipation of the receipt of post-war machines is con- 
Spic us 

IT BUYS in addition to specialized textile machinery, power plants, 
individual drive motors, industrial lighting, materials handling equip- 


ment, lubricants, dyestuffs and processing chemicals, both plant and 
equipment maintenance items and office machines. 


IT READS TEXTILES PANAMERICANOS because this one 


jour for six years has consistently supplied a well rounded edi- 
tor ervice covering all phases of textile manufacturing, plant 
Ope on and maintenance, personnel relations, etc. With color in 
all torial forms, and abundant illustrations, TEXTILES PANAMER- 
ICANOS has achieved first place in Latin-American textile industrial 
rea hip. 

IN LATIN-AMERICA: Textile mills employ more people than 
any er manufacturing industry, 13 times as many people as the 
sec ndustry in Mexico, 3 times as many as the combined em- 
Ploynent of all other manufacturing in Brazil—Of United States’ 
cot achinery manufacturers, 100% advertise in TEXTILES PAN- 
AN ANOS, 97.8% of all textile chemical and equipment manu- 


fret . 
) who export are contract advertisers. 








EL HOSPITAL is the journal of hospital management for all of 
Latin-America, the only journal in its field published in a Latin 
lanqvage. In those markets, the incidence of hospitals is greater 
than hotels, public schools or any other type of institution. 


THE MARKET: The Latin-American mass feeding and housing 
market is found in the 3,015 hospitals distributed through Mexico, 
Cuba, Central and South America. Older than the first United States’ 
hospital (circa AD1755) by some 200 years, the Latin-American hos- 
pital field was given its fullest appreciation of the hospitals’ respon- 
sibility to the community and an introduction to modern administra- 
tion procedures through the magnificent work done by the Pan- 
american Sanitary Bureau and the Health and Sanitation Division of 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs during the war years. These 
activities constituted what was perhaps the greatest mass educational 
project in a professional field of all time. Today, in all countries 
except Argentina where activities have been temporarily curtailed, 
immense hospital building projects are under way, both under gov- 
ernmental and private auspices. Except for locally manufactured 
building materials and simple furniture items, they await equipment 
from the United States. 


HOW SERVED: EL HOSPITAL'S articles on hospital management 
and maintenance, the hospital pharmacy, dietary and nursing serv- 
ice, nursing education, etc., are the chief source of specialized in- 
formation for the vast majority of Latin-America's hospital personnel. 
They are the only source for the 95% non-English reading people in 
hospitals and public health departments. 


EDITORIAL POLICY: £1 HOSPITAL is edited by a completely 
Spanish staff of professional men, experienced in Latin-American 
hospital problems and supplemented by an editorial committee of 
active hospital administrators in the various countries. Much of the 
material is written originally in Spanish while English source material 
is not translated but is re-written in Spanish by a specialist in the sub- 
ject under discussion. Published in collaboration with AMERICA 
CLINICA, the most widely distributed Spanish language medical 
journal, EL HOSPITAL enjoys the highest prestige in its field and 
most effectively builds good will for the products advertised in it. 


Adequate lists of representatives, well established and specializing 
in their respective fields, are available to any firm contemplating an 
operation in any of the markets served by Pan American Publications. 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK lI, N. Y. 
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Revista Diesel, 192 Lexington Ave., New Textiles Panamericanos, 393 7th Ave., Space may be used in any combinaticn 
York 16. Published by Editorial Golova, New York 1. Published by Panamerican with Spanish Edition, GUIA. Example: 
affiliated with Diesel Pubs., Inc. Est. Pub. Co. Est. 1941. Trim size, 8%x11%. One page English edition 6 times and 
1946. Controlled. Trim size, 8x11%. Type Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms one page Spanish edition 6 times earn 


page, 6%x%9%. Published 30th. Forms close 10th. Agency discount, 15-2. Cir- 12 time one edition rate of $226. 

_, ist. 7 gg discounts, 15-2. Cir- culation (Swern), 2,500. Rates— BOTH EDITIONS 

culation, 6,000. tates— Time 1 Page % Pag 1 >s ' , 

S imes age 2, Page 4 Page f ’ mens ¢ 

rimes 1 Page % Page % Page $185.00 $150 Ay’ $ 7B OD (World’s Business and Guia) 

$250.00 $145.00 $ 75.00 125.00 104.00 52.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
6 205.00 120.00 65.00 12 100.00 76.00 38.00 1 $510.00 $302.00 $180.0 
12 175.00 110.00 60.00 Color rate, $40; bleed rate, 10% extra. 6 450.00 260.00 150. 
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Dur Service Department is pre- 
pared to aid advertisers in ex- 
tending and strengthening their 
verseas sales organizations. Sta- 
tistical data, market information, | 
>usiness figures and all types of 
velpful information can be sup- 
lied. 











The Magazine of 
INDUSTRIAL 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


BUYING INFORMATION 





In selling to industry abroad, bear in mind that all important buying 
orders actually originate — are created, planned or influenced — 
by the men who own or run the factories, by their engineering and 
production steffs. That's why 80% of AMERICA INDUSTRIAL 
readership is concentrated on these all-important key men. It 
reaches them at their offices in manufacturing plants, machine shops, 
maintenance and repair divisions, public utilities, mines, petroleum 
plants, industrial, engineering and construction projects in all of the 
20 Latin American republics. Circulation also covers some care- 
fully selected enterprises in the Philippine Islands, Spain, Portugal 


and their colonies. 


Editorially designed for these expanding markets, AMERICA IN- 
DUSTRIAL is able to keep closer to the interests of its more than 
16,000 readers — the top-level industrial executives in the markets 
it covers. AMERICA INDUSTRIAL supplies them regularly with 
practical, informative data on American industrial equipment, tools, 
supplies, methods, production and maintenance practice — a wealth 
of industrial buying information applicable to the conditions pre- 


vailing in their operations. 


It will be worth your while to get the facts about AMERICA IN- 
DUSTRIAL before you decide on your export advertising program. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPY AND FULL DETAILS 


MeRICa 
INOUSTRIQL 


170 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 
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FARM OPERATING EQUIPMENT 








The Key to 
Five Great M 





The farm equipment field actually com- 
prises five great markets: 


1 TRACTORS & IMPLEMENTS: Tractors, 
* tillage and seeding implements, har- 
vesting and haying machines and other 
equipment and farm supplies sold at retail 
by 25,000 farm equipment dealers to 
6,000,000 farmers normally approximates 
$1,000,000,000 in annual retail sales. Trac- 
tors alone account for about $450,000,000 


of this volume. 


COMPONENT PARTS AND RAW 
® MATERIALS: Farm equipment manu- 
facturers normally use 2,000,000 tons of 
metal each year. These manufacturers also 
purchase tremendous quantities of com- 
ponent parts—radiators, tires, clutches, 
bearings, stampings, gears, axles, batteries, 
and many other parts used in producing 
and assembling farm machines. 


3 REPLACEMENT PARTS: More than a 
* million tractors are overhauled or 
serviced each year in dealers’ service 
shops affording a gross income of about 
$350,000,000 which is in addition to deal- 
equipment 


ers’ income from new sales. 


This means sales of pistons and rings, 
gaskets, V-belts, spark plugs, oil filters 
clutch facing, bearings, brake lining and 
other replacement parts needed to repair 
and service farm machines and tractors 


4 SHOP EQUIPMENT AND TOOLS: 
* Retail farm equipment dealers, who 
service the nation’s farm machines, repre- 
sent a market for hoists. jacks, electric 
drills, 
welding equipment, mechanic’s hand tools 
and other shop equipment and supplies. 
lotal value of equipment now in dealers’ 
shops is between $35,000,000 and $40,000.- 
000. Dealers normally spend between 
$3,000,000 and $5,000,000 for new 


tools and equipment each year. 


lathes, compressors, valve tools, 


shop 


ALLIED LINES: Retail farm equipment 


* dealers are broadening their lines 


Ihey are selling farm freezers, appli- 
ances water systems, irrigation equip- 
ment, gasoline engines, electric lighting 


systems electric welders, 
dairy equipment and many 
Sales of oils and greases alone amount to 


$380,000,000 annually. 


poultry and 
other items. 





IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR provides effec- 
tive national coverage of these five great 
markets I&T’s circulation of 22,854 
ABC, June 28, 1947 
wide and reaches the important 
influences among manufacturers, jobbers 


issue is industry- 
buying 


and dealers 


IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR’ - 


262 


arkets 


IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR’S circulation of 
2,415 to manufacturers, their representa- 
tives aud engineers covers intensively the 
manufacturing and distributing divisions 
of the entire industry and affords depth of 
coverage among manufacturers producing 
over 90 per cent of the industry's output. 


Service dealers—those adequately 
equipped to overhaul tractors and farm 
machinery—are recognized as the best 
farm equipment dealers. These service 
dealers constitute 92 per cent of U. S. 
dealers with sales volumes in excess of 
$50,000. More than 90 per cent of all 
service dealers in this country read 
IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR! No other pub- 
lication so definitely concentrates its cir- 
culation among the high-volume dealers. 
I&T is currently reaching over 19,000 
dealers and jobbers. 


IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR’S coverage is tai- 
lored to fit the market, because: 

1. In the 20 states having 81.1 per cent of 
the retail outlets, IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR 
concentrates 82.4 per cent of its circula- 
tion. 

2. In the 17 states leading in numbers of 
tractors in use (states having over 50,000 
tractors) and representing 78.2 per cent 
of the total U. S. tractor population, 
IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR concentrates 79.4 


per cent of its circulation. 


3. In the 20 states leading in farm income. 
IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR concentrates 83.4 


per cent of its circulation. 


1. In the 17 states accounting for more 
than 70.4 per cent of the total investment 
in equipment on farms, IMPLEMENT & 
TRACTOR concentrates 74.1 per cent of its 
circulation. 


5. In the 27 states representing 79.5 per 


cent of the total electrified farms, IM- 
PLEMENT & TRACTOR concentrates 81.5 per 


cent of its circulation. 


EDITORIAL 


\ planned and balanced editorial pro- 
gram keeps I&T geared to the needs and 
interests of the entire industry. Articles 
for each group—manufacturer, jobber and 
dealer—are regular features. These are 
prepared by an experienced, capable edi- 
torial staff which maintains continuous 
contact with all divisions of the industry. 
IAT is the first and only publication in its 
field ever to receive an award for “edi- 
torial achievement.” Its editorial excel- 
lence was recognized in 1946 in the Ninth 
Annual Competition for Editorial 
Achievement conducted by I/ndustrial 
Varketine. 

I&T has consistently pioneered editorial 
innovations. This is best evidenced by its 
impressive list of editorial “firsts” 


FIRST—to recognize the importance of over- 
haul and repair service as an essential in retailing 


IMPLEMENT 


aTRACTOR 





and first to establish a special Service S 
Section. 

FIRST—to give the industry an Annual Statis- 
tical Number. This issue is the most comp)|ete 
compilation of statistical data ever presented 
within the covers of a publication in this field 
In addition to the usual figures on production 
sale and distribution of farm equipment, I&T’s 
Tenth Annual Statistical Number (July 12, 1947 
contained seven columns of vital market data on 
each of the 3,071 counties of the U. S. County 
statistics included tractor and truck population 
number of farms, farm income, electrified farms 
farms with running water, investment in farm 
machinery. This issue is used extensively in de- 
termining sales potentials and several thousand 
extra copies are sold each year. 

FIRST—to publish an Annual Maintenance 
Number. This issue, the only one of its kind 
published, is devoted entirely to farm machinery 
maintenance, overhaul operations and _ shop 
practices. 

FIRST—to give the industry a specification 
and technical data manual on power farming 
machinery —the internationally famous’ REI 
rRACTOR BOOK, now in its 32nd year. This 
annual publication is the leader in advertising 
volume and recognized as the industry's most 
complete and authoritative data book. Annua 
distribution in excess of 26,000, 


+ 


Another famous “first” is in the making! 
Approximately Jan. 1, 1948, IMPLEMENT 
& TRACTOR will publish the first edition 
of the 1&&T SHOP BOOK. This will be the 
industry's first flat rate and service man- 
ual on all makes and models of farm 
tractors. The new publication is another 
indication of I&T’s leadership in service 
to the farm equipment industry. 


IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR leads al! publica 
tions in its field in advertising volume 
I&T is first choice with advertisers be 
cause of its productive quality market cov: 
erage, editorial superiority, and cover-to- 
cover readership. This combination bring: 
results! 

I&T is the best advertising buy in this 
industry. It has the lowest advertising 
rates and lowest cost per page per thov- 
sand! Sound publishing practices make 
it possible for I&T to deliver effective 
coverage at the most economical rate 


I&T maintains extensive market research fac 
ties and conducts the only Continuous Marke 
Survey ever inaugurated in this field. Copies 


the first report of this Survey covering all phase 
of the retail operations of I&T’s over Ls 
dealer-readers are available for interested ec 


tives. This comprehensive research program © 
ables I&T to provide factual answers tor you 
marketing problems. 

Statistical data helpful in determining o ra 
market potentials and in setting territorial sale 
quotas is contained in reprints of I&T’s | ent 
Annual Statistical Number. These reprints ¢ 

tain statistics on production and sales in adit 

to seven columns of vital market data on ea 
U. S,» county. Interested executives may secuf 
copies upon request. 
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r O ing Equi 
: arm Operating Equipment 
‘ 
\ (See also Dairy Products, Produce: Hardware) 
Farmers of the United States had Value of Farm Equipment in 1945 
1946 income of $23,933,865,000 in cash, 
exclusive of government payments, ac- Member Gemne Value of implements Awerege Veleo 
cording to the U. S. Department of Seen par er i iam 
Agriculture. This was an average of Stete —_— 1948 1948 
e Shop $4,085 per farm. . 
Statis- [The 1945 Census of Agriculture re- BE esc ccenenkecnnnewn wan 7,756 $ 15,295,843 $1,970 
anne ported farm population of 23,558,488 on ft tees heen mpg “a 
» Sats Jan. 1, 1946. While 1940 census figures Giitimie 222222 92.636 207,080,480 2,235 
"TaT's are not exactly comparable, the new Colorado ucieasisians. 70,746,942 1,742 
} 1947 census indicates a loss of about 6.5 mil- Connecticut ................. (7.157 20,188,780 1176 
— b. lion farm population in the five years. OOelaware ........... 7,394 11,434,782 1.545 
alesis However, the return of armed forces Florida 44,082 36,675,961 832 
1 farms from overseas has undoubtedly made up Georgia - 181,696 72,794,522 40! 
ay" part of this deficiency since the census  'deho......... 35,618 68,342,237 1,918 
housand was taken. a ree 174,851 321,363,115 1,838 
. Indiana 137,449 182,474,899 1,328 
eonanes The Bureau of the Census estimated lowe 189,616 354,263,259 1,870 
ts kind farm population at 25,990,000 in Jan., Kansas ..... 124,103 201,783,115 1,623 
jet Oe aa man satay if 
T _ . Baw — 4 Louisiana . , , 
ification re Pog es pret epee Ge lle ERC 33,031 33,125,566 1,002 
farming BOSD was 5,169,908, compared With 5 saniead ...........0.ccce, 34,244 41,872,588 1,222 
a Thi penn oe patpeed A, hite operators de- Massachusetts 28,664 29,068,511 1,014 
yertising clined from 5,377,728 in 1940 to 5,169,- Michigan bu 151,688 213,859,422 14tt 
’s most 954 in 1945, while non-white fell from Minnesota ......... 173,259 302,430,339 1.745 
—e- 719,071 to 689,215. WINE? Sciccsedeuvasss 160,503 75,868,547 473 
aking! J, While the number of farms declined Montene 22. ooss cocoa 3747022 2.242 
ment {70M 6,096,799 in 1940 to 5,859,169 in Nebraska .............00000. 104.518 182,091,554 1,743 
edities 1945, land in farms increased from  Wevade ............. 3.024 6,539,614 2,16! 
be the 1,060,852,000 to 1,141,.615,.000 acres. Av- New Hampshire .. 13.794 11,117,515 808 
e man- erage size of farms increased from 174.0 New Jersey 22,718 45,371,863 1,996 
f farm » 194.8 acres. New Mexico .......... 24,134 24,818,015 1,029 
another In order to visualize the impact of New York . . 134.098 239,291,278 1.783 
A‘ a eee : North Carolina 217,440 76,480,716 351 
service mechanization on agriculture, Farm Im- North Dakota 65.172 161.531.232 2.480 
plement News analyzed the progress Ohio 175,890 197,285,604 1,104 
made in farm mechanization between Oklahoma 139,852 125,278,066 898 
1940 and 1945 and its relationship to Oregon 45,704 66,656,778 1,458 
farm income, number and size of farms, Pennsylvania 146,20! 223,206,905 1,525 
farm population and hired workers on Rhode Island 3,336 4,026,585 1.206 
farms. During this period, the number South — pi Pers ~ 
publica- of tractors on farms increased from ap- sm Deets ‘ 0. 3.944 ‘46 | 
volume proximately 142 million to 2% million gad esp nyo 
ers he- i oR . . seth ' Texas 298,627 277,046,169 928 
ket cov Projecting this rate of increase Farm Utah 21,260 20,647,436 971 
pver-te Implement News estimates the number Vermont 20,616 27,890,915 1,351 
n brings of tractors on farms as of July 1, 1947 ee ee 129.710 57,826,935 446 
at 5,034,351. Since this is still only Washington 58,597 88,390,517 1,508 
=m this slightly more than one tractor for every West Virginia 79,325 18,781,448 237 
ertising two farms, agriculture still has a long Wisconsin 165,439 282,889,279 1,710 
or thov- wa go before it is completely mech- Wyoming 11,975 22,477,570 1.876 
s_ make al |. The total value of implements 
effective al achinery almost baaek elite Total 4,704,573 5, 146,678,669 1,258 
rate 194) and 1945 with an increase of $2,- 
ORE 32 587. —Computed by Farm Implement News from 1945 Census of Agriculture 
h farm income jumped from around 
$5 on in 1940 to more than $13 bil- 
1945 and was estimated at $15 
ro ' for 1946. The impact of the war the percentage of the farmer’s dollar Implement News estimates the total of 
Copies san tremendous increase cannot be spent for farm equipment became pro- 30,000. Since the farm equipment dealer 
all phas 0 ked. However, neither can the gressively larger until about 1942 when is in a position to know the farmer and 
ed exet " it record crop yields were piled the percentage dropped sharply due to his problems better than any other type 
pgram @ ng the past few years and with curtailed production of farm machines. of business man he is fast becoming 
” red labor. Hired workers on The percentage of net farm income headquarters for farm supplies. Items 
“a . decreased from more than 1.7 spent for farm equipment dropped from now being sold by farm equipment deal- 
~g a in 1940 to slightly more than 4 high of about 11 per cent in 1941 toa ers include hardware, tools, household 
rints ¢0! = }in 1945. Yet, with a million less Jow of 3 per cent in 1943. After 1943 the appliances, water systems, food freez- 
n ad - - ands to do the job, the farmers percentage started rising gradually and ers, seeds, gasoline, oil, paint, stoves of 
‘ay sceatt * country piled up record yields js again picking up momentum as farm all kinds, heating and plumbing equip- 
increased mechanization, bet- machines become available. ment, livestock feeds, building mate- 
: rming methods and improved More farm equipment dealers are rials, new and used cars and trucks, 
irieties. sharing in the slice of the farmer’s dol- grease, and repairs in addition to regu- 
Vi 0. As nechanization of farms progressed lar spent for farm equipment. Farm lar farm equipment and tractors. 
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Production of Farm Equipment in 1946 and Recent Years 
(All figures in dollars) 















































Y Manufacturers’ Sales 
Product Group eer 
Total | Domestic } For Export 
TOTAL 
TORRbc cccccccccsccccccesceccess Cccccccccccces cccccccccccccccg 1946 886,451,091 801,309,007 85,142,064 

1945 750, 546,952 661,466,410 89, 080, 542 
1944 659,013,645 589,435,029 68,578,616 
1943 | 378,340,787 335,453,416 42,887,371 

Pad GE MGs cicccvccvsavsccccscocics wate seesescescccen Ta 45,657,546 40,924,756 4,732,790 
1945 40,162,578 35,373,111 4,789,467 
1944 35,885, 728 52,011,823 3,875,905 
1943 25,196,956 22,247,382 2,949,574 

Harrows, rollers, pulverizers, and stalk cutters...sccsscccccere 1946 52,414,432 30,856,155 1,558,277 
1945 22,598, 589 21,576,384 1,222, 205 
1944 22,514,123 21,526,237 967 , 886 
1943 10,823,637 10,304,818 $18,819 

Planting, seeding, and fertilizing machinery........ cocccccccccen 1946 52,061,694 50,578, 746 1,682,948 
1945 43, 286,005 41,654,812 1,631,195 
1944 35,110,215 33,453,564 1,676,685) 
1943 16,558,115 15,664, 28] 693 ,834 

Cultivators and weedersecsecceecscccsecsccesesvees eeccccccce cose 1946 34,203,064 32,670,479 1,552,585 
leas 33, 566, 766 31,710,808 1,855, 958 
1944 30,712,808 29,602,749 1,110,059 
1943 16,171,621 15,552,238 619,383 

Sprayers and dustersessesccccccccecsscsesesesece eeecee coccccesece] 1946 24,273,507 22,047,169 2,226,558 
14s | #14,715, 281 #13 696,165 #1,019, 116 
1944 13,084,717 12,128,071 956 ,646 
1943 8,366,049 8,016,374 349,675 

Harvesting machineryecccccccsccesccccccecccccescscesssccecs coveee! 1946 110, 544,826 103,073,461 7,471,565 
)945 | #99,360,927 #92, 270,043 7,090, 884 
1944 79, 785,748 74, 587, 952 5,197,816 
1943 49,270, 586 45,657,049 3,633 , 537 

Haying mAchinery...ccccccccccscsccccccesecseccvcccscseccces ceeees 1946 57,859,307 54,568,059 3,271,248 
1945 #49, 456,008 #46 , 459,036 2,996,972 
1944 44,742,817 42,579,318 2,163,499 
1943 26,115,523 24,382, 566 1,732,957 

Machines for preparing crops for market or for use..ceessceeeers -| 1946 34,685,252 32,229,230 2,456,002 
1945 25,230,059 25,731,079 1,498 , 960 
1944 21,311,561 20,258,814 1,052, 747 
1943 14,566,603 15,921,866 644,757 

* Kevised, 

— } eau ¢ th { 
Production “motor vehicle—farm implement deal- Service 


The accompanying table shows pro- 
duction of farm equipment in recent 
years. In addition, 398,674 tractors were 
produced in 1946 and 393,105 tractors 
1946, the value being 
Domestic sales were 


were sold in 
$286,048,000. 
333,080 units, 

Census figures, classifying retail es- 
tablishments by major interests, are 
unsatisfactory in an attempt to ap- 
praise the retail farm implement field. 
The Bureau reported 10,499 farm im- 
plement-tractor-hardware stores, with 
1939 sales of $344,433,000, consider- 
ably less than the wholesale value of 
farm implements and tractors sold in 
the domestic market in that year. The 
Bureau also listed 29,147 hardware 
stores, with sales of $629,276,000. The 
farm implement retailer also received 
mention in the automotive classifica- 
tion, where the census reported 1,170 
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export, 60,025. 


ers,” with sales of $88,607,000. 


The Bureau of the Census gave this 
commodity breakdown of 1939 sales of 
farm implement-tractor-hardware deal- 
ers representing 67 per cent of volume 
in that year: 


Farm implements, 
equipment 
Hardware, 
paper 
Stoves, ranges, burners, stokers...... 
Heating and plumbing equipment and 
DE 0.000 0600 00tce bees ecccnsssses 0.6 
Lighting, electrical supplies 


household appliances) ..........+.+:. 0.1 
Household appliances (electric and gas) 0.9 
Hay, grain, feed, fertilizers, farm and 

BOTS GUS cvcoccéccccescecccoce 1.4 
Seeds, bulbs, and nursery stock....... 0.8 
Building materials, roofing ........... 1.0 
Motor vehicles (new) (cars and trucks) 2.4 
ee GR GE WEED cccccwcccswesccnes 0.8 
CORREO, GE, GUGMGD 26 cccccccccccncese 1.0 
Repairs and other services............ 3.5 
SP ED ack dneeeeccenesssseeseneens 3.8 


While the Bureau of the Census re- 
ports total sales of farm equipment 
amounting to $750,546,952 (wholesale 
value) for 1945, this amount does not 
accurately reflect the industry’s opera- 
tions for the year. Of this amount, 
only $533,839,175 represented the sale 
of complete units, the remaining $216, 
707,777 coming from the sale of parts 
and attachments necessary for the re 
pair of machines already in service oD 
farms. 

Thus approximately 30 per cent of 
the industry’s total business during 
1945 involved service operations. |)ur- 
ing the year the industry produce: re 
placements for tractors amounting t 
$85,420,705 (wholesale). This fure 
does not include replacement parts 
which dealers acquired from ‘her 
sources, such as unit parts maniac 
turers, who do not seek original eo ¥!pP- 
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GREATEST CIRCULATION 


in Farm Equipment Industry 
—-24,966- 


net paid circulation, June 19, 1947 issue- 
ABC statement June 1947 


Farm Implement News’ audited circulation speaks for itself. It tops everything in the 
trade. Its circulation list carries the MOST — 


e@ Farm implement dealers. 
@ Farm equipment jobbers and distributors. 
@ Farm equipment manufacturers. 
@ Foreign circulation — over 40 foreign countries. 


PREFERRED READERSHIP 


@ Farm Implement News has long been famous for its colorful 
and authoritative editing. 
e@ New, outstanding readership attractions. 


1. Picture cover. 

2. Easy-to-find list of contents — near front. 
3. Liberal use of color. 

4. Special editorial features. 


Be sure the first choice publication in the farm equipment industry is included on your schedule. 
Farm Implement News has greatest circulation and preferred readership — just what you want. 


«FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS 


431 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


First in the Farm Equipment Field 
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ment business but who sell in substan- 
tial quantity to the industry’s dealers 
through such other channels as auto- 
motive wholesalers, etc. Neither does it 
include much accessory equiupment 
such as starting and lighting systems, 
tractor seats, cabs, etc., which tractor 
dealers acquire direct from the manu- 
facturers of such equipment and not 
from the manufacturers who are in- 
cluded in the Bureau of the Census 
farm equipment industry surveys. Like- 
wise it does not include the market for 
service shop equipment, now rapidly 
expanding. Nor does it include a sub- 
stantial volume of tires for replace- 
ments on tractors and implements. 
Many other exceptions could be men- 
tioned. 

Light is shed upon the industry’s 
service or maintenance operations by 
the first report of the Continuous Mar- 
ket Survey Program recently inaug- 
urated by Jmplement & Tractor, which 
shows that dealers are doing a gross 
annual volume of $292,000,000 in serv- 
icing and overhauling tractors and 
other equipment in use on the nation’s 
six million farms. This nation-wide 
survey which covered all phases of the 
retail operations of 9,500 merchants in- 
dicates that 87.8 per cent of the dealers 
are now operating service shops, that 
the average shop is annually overhaul- 
ing 83.4 tractors and that the average 
dealer is doing an annual service vol- 
ume of $21,679. On this basis virtually 
a million tractors are overhauled an- 
nually. 

The high potential of the maintenance 
and repair market is indicated by 
Imple ment & Tractor’s estimate of 2,- 
223,913 tractors on U. S. farms as of 
July 1, 1946. Other data point to an 
average overhaul for each tractor of 
approximately once every two years 


The maintenance operations of the 


retail industry increased greatly by 
necessity during the war years. Farm- 
ers unable to obtain new equipment 


were forced to prolong the use of old 
machines. Dealers, deprived of sales 
of new merchandise, forced to 
depend upon service for existence. 
Many learned for the first time how to 
operate their service properly 
and profitably and how to provide effi- 
cient service most effectively. 


were 


shops 


service, retailers 
install new shop 
servicing facili- 


To provide this 
were compelled to 
equipment and other 
ties. Such equipment was scarce, and 
much of that acquired will call for 
early replacement, while that unobtain- 
able during the war years will be in- 
talled as rapidly as it becomes avail- 
able. Based on manufacturers’ sur- 
veys, the value of shop equipment now 
being used by dealers is between 35 and 
10 million dollars. 

According to J&T’s survey, dealers 
normally spend between three and five 
million dollars a year for new shop 
Because of the backlog 
years this annual ex- 
penditure will be substantially  in- 
creased during the next few years. 
Prominent among early indicated pur- 
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equipment 
from the war 


chases are lathes, electric drills, hoists, 


jacks, grinders and numerous other 
shop tools. 
Some other data, revealed in this 


indicate service opera- 
tions and trends. In 1945 the average 
dealer was employing 3.15 mechanics, 
but indicated that he would add an- 
other 2.6 when available. 

Dealers are also adding additional 
lines, some of which are not included 
in the Bureau of the Census farm 
equipment survey and which involve 
special service and installation quali- 
fications. The survey indicated that 25.5 
per cent are equipped to make elec- 
trical installations; 55.3 per cent to 
service and install water systems, 41.4 
per cent handle pumps and service and 
8.2 per cent make irrigation installa- 
tions. 

These additional merchandising ac- 
tivities are being reflected in the sales 
of water systems, electric motors, elec- 
tric welders, fence, home freezers, tires, 
storage batteries, calcium chloride, oils 
and greases, fertilizers, seeds, irriga- 
tion equipment, dairy equipment, air 
compressors, hand tools and many other 
items which are required in the opera- 
tion of modern mechanized farms. 

All of these added activities are 
reflected in the financial statements of 
farm equipment retailers. According to 
I&T’s study, one-third of the dealers 
have annual volume of $75,000 or more 
and 55 per cent are doing more than 
$50,000 in sales and service. 


survey report, 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


First Report of Continuous Market 
Surve y 


Implement & Tractor has issued this 
market study, the first report of the 
publication’s continuous survey, which 
was based on a poll of 9,500 of its 
15,000 retail subscribers. The study 
provides the answers to questions on 
merchandising activities involving “full 
lines,” “short lines,” rural electrifica- 
tion, dairy equipment, etc.; service ac- 
tivities, number of shops, contemplated 
equipment additions, extent of new 
building, modernization of present es- 
tablishments and many other details. 


Extension Worker Activities for 1945 
Prepared by Harry W. Porter, agri- 
iltural analyst, U. S. Department of 


Agriculture, and reproduced by Nation- 
al Co inty Age nt and Extension Review. 
reviews the achievements 
if extension workers in 1945. Charts 
increasing influence of these 


this booklet 


show the 
workers upon farm families and families 
in various communities throughout the 
United States. There are data on the 
types of changes brought about through 
the educational efforts of extension 
workers in 1945 and previous years. 


Data on Western Form 
Equipment Market. 


Implement Record is the publish: 
of this four-page brochure containi1 
information on the size of the farm 
implement market west of the Rocl 


Mountains. It lists data on farm in- 
come in this area—sales of tractor 
implements, replacement parts a1 


shop equipment. The report also co 
tains information on the editorial s« 
vices and advertising coverage 
Implement Record. 


Associations 

Agricultural Insecticide and Fung 
cide Assn., 285 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

Farm Equipment Institute, 608 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 

National Farm Chemurgic Counci 
50 W. Broad Tower, Columbus, O. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures care 
printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulc- 
tion figures shown are for the six-month pe 
riod ending June 30, 1947.] 


@ 


Agricultural Engineering, Box 229, St 


Joseph, Mich. Published by Am. Society 
of Agricultural Engineers Est. 19 
Subscription $3. Trim size, 8%x1l\% 


Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 3,547; (gross), 3,786. Ag! 
cultural engineers of state and federal 
agencies serving agriculture, 1,083; agri- 
cultural engineers and executives f 
equipment and mi terials industries serv- 
ing agriculture, 739; student-member f 
American Society of Agric ultural Engi- 


neers, 606: others, 1,263. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
12 100.00 60.00 40.00 


Standard color rate, $30; bleed, no charge. 








‘ 


Digest, 139 \ 
Published by C 


Agricultural Leaders’ 
Clark St., Chicago 
Mast, Jr. Est. 1919 Subscription, 32 
Trim size, 5%4x8% ’ Type page, 4%x7 
Published ‘ist, except June, Aug. and Dec. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, March, 1947, 28,723; (gr 
30,641. Home economics te achers, 10.' 
agriculture teachers, 8,114; exter 


agents, 10,972; others, 727. Rates 

Times 1 Pe ize % Page % | 
1 $268.00 $155.00 $ 9 
45 950 n0 150.00 i 
10 230.00 140.00 Nf 


Bleed, 10%. Standard red, $50. 


Atlantic Farm & Home Dealer, 
Chestnut St Philadelphia 3 Publ 
by Ware Bros Est. 1947 Subse 
$0 Trin 7 Sl.x11 "I e pa 
LO% Published * ! er Fort 
loth Agenc) ‘ ‘ int Lo Cir 
tion, 3,734. Rat 
i. iP I L 
S Goof < j . 
' A 
81 {8 
standard red, > bleed, 1 
—_ 
— 


Better Farming Methods, Sandstone |! 
Mount Morris, Ill. Published by \ 
Publishing Co. Est. 1928. Trim size 
xll. Type page, 7x10% Published 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, Dec., 1946. 15,164; (21 
17,145. Rates l page, 3290; § 
$195: pagwe, $100 


Buyer’s Guide and Implement Repair 
rectory, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi: 
Ill. Published by Farm Implement 
Co. Est. 1888. Distributed to sul 
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DOMINATES 


AMERICA’S MOST PROFITABLE 
FARM MACHINERY MARKET— 
THE 9 FAR WESTERN STATES 


in this area there are 417,143 farms, slightly more than 7% of the farms in the United States; yet 
in 1946 this 7% produced the enormous total of $4,329,000,000 cash income, or 18% of the U. S. 


farm income. Here are some of the reasons why: 


(a) Cultivation is more intensive—year-round growing weather obtains in most of the territory. 


This, plus widespread irrigation, makes possible 2 or even 3 crops each year. 


more money for machinery. 


High yield, high income specialty crops return a uniformly higher farm income—farmers have 


(c) Western farms are highly mechanized and use big, stout implements of great capacity which 


are worked here harder than in other areas. 


G7O MILES 


7 
HE GOLDEN MARKET 


Lo 
‘ 
~ 





% 
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wu / ry 
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Study the table below and you'll see 
why dealer sales volumes run high, 
parts stocks are big, and there is 


BIG BUSINESS HERE Average tractors, per 100 
FOR YOU, too: .. . 16 U. S. Dept. of Ce 





farm 
ments | 
tar . 
10, ) 
mmerce 


U. S. as Whole 
$4,085 
$1,094 

41.03 
4.8% 


**1945 Census 


West of the Rockies 


$9,083 

$1.84 
52.01 

15.5% 


Bureau figures 








IT’S A GROWING 
MARKET...... 


The profit potentialities here are expand- 
ing steadily as the comparative figures 
below show: 


o/ 
SS 
SC 


Average Cash Income Per Farm 


Crops, Livestock, Benefit Payments 
1940 1946* 
, $5,090 $15,275 199 


5.546 199 


% Increase 


0 1.910 
1.835 6.565 258 

280 8,118 212 

920 9,681 14 

13,149 324 

110 9.155 166 
9,452 161 

215 
220 


1.49 1322 190 


Cer s Bure U. S. De pt. of Commerce 
subscri 
from 2,356 to 
months of 1947 

in this field These 


NT RECORD'S 


increase 2,553 


Cc 


*) 


—_ 





FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE US NOW 
litional data on IMPLEMENT RECORD, its market 


lines and products handled by its readers, write 
following helpful Data Units: 
IR 0 —A concise story of IMPLEMENT RECORD, and 


HOW IMPLEMENT RECORD U 
COVERS THIS MARKET 


IMPLEMENT RECORD is the "first paper" to the 
men who sell, service, or influence the sale of 
90°, of the farm implements and supplies in this 
market. Below we show you IMPLEMENT RECORD'S coverage 
of these important buying factors, per its ABC statement of 
June 30, 1947: 
Factors 
Manufacturers : ; 4 6‘ 


on” 


Number 


of Total Subscriptions 
sme 


\lise 
Uncl 


Here are the latest (1940) Federal Census Bureau's State-by- 
State count of implement dealers, and opposite for comparison, 
IMPLEMENT RECORD'S circulation to dealerships in the same 


+ . 
States: ABC Circulation 


Implement Record 
June 30, 1947 


Implement Dealers 
(1940 Census) 


V6 


We, LANA eeeeeeeeeeresecccssscvccece 


ption rate is $2.00 for 12 issues, and its latest ABC statement (6/30/47) shows renewal rate of 78.29%, 
in the & months since Dec. 3] : 


185 advertisers carried 573 aggregate pages of advertising in IMPLEMENT RECORD, further 


1946—all without premium offers of any kind. During 


attesting to 


ncluded many far western distributors and local manufacturers whose advertising appears in no other 


YOU CAN CASH IN ON THIS MARKET NOW 


To sell this profitable market, and keep it sold, put IMPLEMENT 
RECORD on your national farm equipment schedule for 1948. 





the western farm machinery market it reaches 
for you. 

IR'91 —Survey covering farm equipment dealers West 
of the Rockies. Shows how important these 
outlets are for products in addition to tractors 





Room 356. 1355 Market St. 
San Francisco 3, 
California 





and implements. 


IR} 52 —Far Western farm equipment jobbers and dis- 


tributors. 
have questions on specific products or services, we 
w happy to assist you if we can. Just write us. 








DOMINANT IN THE FARM IMPLEMENT 
TRADE WEST OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
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While the sale of cut flowers and 
blooming plants exceeded $300 million 
in 1945, a new peak was established 
in 1946. This was due to higher prices, 
wider demand and ability of the trade 
to deliver flowers to graves of soldier 
dead overseas. 

The retail and producing phases of 
all branches of the horticultural indus- 
try are closely aligned and are often 
interlocking. Following are the groups 
which compose this market: 


*Greenhouses that sell at retail exclu- 


SE | 4400saknnds odeubsseecaceenues 10,751 

*Greenhouses—wholesale growers . 4,371 
(Sell more than 50% of crops to 
retailers or through wholesale 
commission houses) 

Metropolitan Florists—buy all of 
their stock from other growers and 
wholesale commission houses...... 5.000 

TOE «cpaatenee see eusntssdnceban Ge 

Wholesale Commission Merchants... 432 

Seed, Bulb and Supply Distributors 1.000 

29,610 


*These growers also have extensive out- 
door plantings. 

The 1939 Census of Horticulture re- 
ported 16,708 establishments growing 
flowers and vegetables under glass 
They had 205,115,000 sq. ft. of area, 
and an output having a wholesale value 
of $78,531,000. 

Establishments growing flowers, bulbs, 
plants and flower and vegetable seeds 
in the open numbered 15,992. Acre- 
age was 68,807, and sales $19,662,000 
at wholesale prices. Many growers are 
in both categories, so that the figures 
represent some duplication. 

The 432 wholesale commission mer- 
chants engaged in distributing cut 
flowers and plant supplies to the retail 
trade employ large storage coolers for 
preserving and conditioning cut flowers 

efore delivery or shipping to the retail 
trade. 


Nurserymen 

The investment of the average 
nurseryman is considerable, and he is 
a large scale buyer. The market is for 
tools, spraying equipment, insecticides 
and fungicides, lumber, motor trucks, 
packing cases, twine and shipping ma- 
terials, irrigating equipment, plows and 
cultivators, fertilizers, grafting wax, 


Florists, Nurserymen, Seedsmen 





pruning equipment, greenhouses, gar- 
den equipment, implements and sup- 
plies, and catalogs. 

There were 734 establishments whole- 
saling flowers and nursery stock with 
sales of $42,987,000 listed in the 1939 
Census of Business. The 1939 Census 
of Service Establishments listed 1,148 
landscape gardening and tree surgery 
service units reporting receipts of 
$13,574,000. 


Seedsmen 


There are six divisions to the seed 
industry: (1) retailers, (2) wholesal- 
ers, (3) jobbers, (4) contract seed 
growers, (5) mail order seedsmen, and 
(6) importers and exporters. The in- 
dustry is comprised of 250 contract 
growers; 750 wholesalers, jobbers, ex- 
porters and importers; 6,000 retailers, 
whose major business is that of han- 
dling seeds, agricultural and horticul- 
tural supplies; and 549 mail order deal- 
ers. Besides the above, there are a 
great many drug stores (especially in 
the south), hardware stores and feed 
stores that handle seeds and other sup- 
plies. 

Approximately 76,000,000 seed cata- 
logs are distributed to consumers by 
the mail order seedsmen every year. A 
conservative estimate of seeds sold in 
this manner is $70,000,000 annually. 
Associate lines sold through catalogs 
are of about an equal amount. 

Seed Trade Buyers Guide reported 
1946 production of vegetable seeds at 
268,076,000 lbs. 


Associations 

American Assn. of Nurserymen, 
Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

American Seed Trade Assn., 30 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago. 

Florists Telegraph Delivery Assn., 
550 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit. 

Society of American Florists and 
Ornamental Horticulturists, 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Telegraph Delivery Assn., 356 
Spring St., Los Angeles. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 
Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


licht face. 


ending June 30, 1947.] 





American Nurseryman, 343 S. Dearborn 

St. Chicago 4. Est. 1904. Published by 

\ rican Nurseryman Pub. Co. Sub- 

tion, $2 Trim size, 83%,x1l1% 

page, 6%x10. Published list and 

Forms close 15 days preceding 

Areney discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
‘*“vorn), 6,865. Rates 

. s 1 Page % Page % Page 

$ 90.00 $ 45.00 22 50 

75.00 37.50 18.75 

67.50 33.7 16.88 

60.00 20.00 15.00 


Bulletin of American Dahlia Society, 150 
Front St., New York 5. Est. 1915. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, 6%x8%. Pub- 
lished quarterly from Feb. Forms close 
10th preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 27.00 $ 15.00 
4 42.50 22.95 13.50 
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Retail Florists, 1939 





Florists 
Sales 
No. (600) 
RE, cic vintanesdirr 116 833 
BE. scnidkeeeeeceneses 28 312 
eee 82 643 
GREE. peececesducs .. 1,468 11,130 
ERED, Diewaeeese<otues 124 1,323 
SE, § 6.6. 5:06004006 00 300 3,354 
OT See eee 55 451 
District of Columbia ... 98 2,193 
Wee setecs rare 259 1,329 
SOOTHER. cocceccessseors i. 172 1,582 
EE ia hak odGewa ne abe os 38 363 
... arr errr 1,096 10,603 
DRE cavncdebeeeaunuan 395 3,336 
Dt shelens chbaaes hee ad 239 2,290 
re eee 159 1,328 
PE ccwadekeesésace 161 1,644 
ers eee 139 1,186 
ST pi66n60eeeuen ews een 146 1,105 
re 273 1,930 
Massachusetts .......... 900 8,539 
DED. can4000 cnc se-dens 703 6,335 
DEONED, Gcccccccessince 205 2,757 
ee 93 472 
DEE. on 0 40n40000006 5 379 3,870 
DEE, “ese cebeuvieuce os 43 654 
DRED 2604 20t0000600< 126 1,124 
PED Ra cenenkbbeeeeanes 12 111 
New Hampshire ........ 74 806 
NOW DOUGED scoscccccecs 803 6,835 
PO BOOED cccccccecs.cs 27 225 
POOW. BONE cccescccces ce 2,291 24,896 
North Carolina ......... 186 1,440 
wo eae 21 251 
ERD ccrcncoccoseccecccces 1,035 8,764 
SD. wcceccedececess 157 1,502 
: schadeeetecessceen 172 1,432 
Pennsylvania ............ 1,363 12,473 
EES aaa 139 1,188 
South Carolina .......... 128 755 
South Dakota ........... 35 244 
aca needuncaum<s 174 2,217 
EE: 5.0500 05060K0005% 718 4,989 
aac. piurg gis aid 60 549 
ee 33 343 
WR ‘ciecvceanevie ae: 0 182 2,064 
ORS, cpactcesen ov 222 2,184 
West Virginia .......... 101 1,249 
CEE: gC ccpavenneawss 312 3,364 
WUE ccc cscccccece se 33 174 
We GE dvcwosesensanus a0 16,055 $148,741 


*Withheld to avoid disclosure. 
—Bureau of the Census 


About 150 florists reporting to the Bu- 
reau of the Census had sales 131 per cent 
above the 1939 level during the first half 
of 1947 





Florists’ Exchange and Horticultural 
Trade World, 448 W. 37th St., New York 
18. Published by A. T. De La Mare Co., 
Inc. Est. 1888. Subscription, $4. Type 
page, 9%x11%. Published Saturday. 
Forms close Monday. Agency discounts, 
0-3. Circulation, 10,030. Rates per inch 

i times, $2.90; 13 times, $2.75; 26 times 
5 times, $2.50. 


$2.60; 





Florists Review, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 4. Published by Florists’ Pub. Co. 
Est. 1897. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
Published 


S*%xllls. Type page, 6%x10. 
Thursday Forms close Thursday prec 
Agency discounts, none, Circulation 


(Sworn), 14,885. Rates per page 1 time, 
$105: 12 times, $90; 26 times, $82.50; 52 
times, $75 Fractions pro-rata 


@ 


Florists’ Telegraph Delivery News, 209 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. Published 
by Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Assn. 





Est. 1920. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
9x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 25th 


preceding. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discount, 15-0. 


Circulation statement not available on 


Oct. 1, 1947. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 
6 120.00 65.00 40.00 
12 115.00 60.00 35.00 

Standard red, $35; other colors, $50. 











FLORISTS, NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN 





Pacific Coast Nurseryman, 722 West 
Duarte Road, Arcadia, Calif Published 
by Cox Printing Co. Est. 1941. Subscrip- 
tion $1 Type page 7x10 Published 
monthly Forms close 20th preceding 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,777 
Rate 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $105.00 $ 70.00 $ 35.00 
12 so 00 60.00 20.00 





Seuthern Fiorist and Nurseryman, 120 
St. Louls Ave., Fort Worth, Texas. Pub- 
lished by Southern Florist Pub. Co. Est. 
1915. Subscription, $2. Type page. 


6%x10. Published Friday. Forms close 
Frida Agency discount Lf - ates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 52.00 $ 26.00 $ 15.00 
13 45.00 23.00 13.00 
26 49.00 22.00 12.00 
52 37.50 20.00 10.00 
Standard color, $20: bleed, $10. 








Telegraph Delivery spirit, 366 S. Spring 
St., Los Angeles 13. Published by Tele- 
graph Delivery Service. Est. 1934. Sub- 


rij l ris ze, 8 x1l1l%& Type 
par 6% x9% Put hed lst Forn 
t! Agency d i 
ircula (Sworn), 5.400, Lat 
limes l Page Page % Page 
£100 HF < ‘ ‘ ; 
i } 
' ss A 
‘ r i ' ! . 
CANADA 
Canadian Florist, t Bloor St W T« 
onto ‘ul he ! l’ Put Ltd 
I S Trin i 
8 x | pe i Publis! 1 


270 


Forms close 1 week preceding. 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
Rates per page—1l1 time, 


and 20th, 
Agency 
(Sworn), 2,775. 


$60; 13 times, $54; 24 times, $51. Frac- 
tions pro-rata. 
Canadian Grower, 54 Bloor St., W., To- 


ronto 5. Published by Poulter Pubs., Ltd. 
Est. 1947. Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. ‘Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culatio (Sworn), 6,643. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 P age 
l $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 00 


6 65.00 35 00 





12 60.00 7 
Standard red or orange, $: 30: bleed, 


8 
15 





SEEDS 


County Agents Directory & Reference 
Book, 618 W Jackson Blivd., Chicago 6 
Published by Seed Trade Reporting Bu- 
reau. Est. 1915. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 4% a he Published 





Jar 1s. F clos: n. Agency dis 
sunt 15- Cire ilat on Ray 7863. 
Kates l pag $16 1, page $95 4 
ize, $60. St; indard color 5% additiona 

bleed additic l 





Seed Trade Buyer’s Guide and meneteen, 
211 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6. Published 
by National Seedsman Publications. Est. 
1915. Controlled. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Dec. 1. Forms close Nov. 15. 


Agency discounts, 15- oe ireulation, 
5,500. Rates—1 page, $130; 2 pages, 
4 pages, 4 $425; % page, $80; % page, $55. 


Seed Trade News, 109 N. "Dearborn St., 
Chicago 2. Est. 1923. Subsc ription, $2. 
Cris z4 10% x16. Type page, 94x1 


Published Wednesday. Forms close Mon 
day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 2,743. Rates per inch—Open, $4.2: 
He times, $3.50; 26 times, $3; 52 times 
2.75. 


5% on ads 8 ins. or larger. 
10% on ads 15 ins. or larger. 
15% on ads 30 ins. or larger. 
20% on ads 60 ins. or larger. 





Seed World, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chi 
cago 6. Est. 1915. Published by Nationa 
Seedsman Publications. Subscription, $: 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published first and third Fridays. Forms 
close Friday preceding Age ncey di 
counts, 15-2 

Circulation, 4,960; (gross), 5.492. Ré« 


tailers, wholesalers, seed growers ar 

employes, 3,533; others, 1,454. Rates 

Times l Page , Page 4% Pag 
1 $135.00 $ 78.00 $ 47.( 
6 117.00 67.00 10.0% 
1? 105.00 63 oo 37.0 
j 95 00 7.00 32.01 


Standard color, 25% additional: bleed 


15% additional. 





Southern Seedsman, 439 Moore Bldg., San 
Antonio 5, Tex. Published by L. Kemper 
Wilson Est 1938 Subscription, $2.0 
Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page. 7x1 
Published 20th preceding month. Forms 
close 15th preceding. Agency discounts 
15 Circulation (Swern), 5,000, Kate 


Times 1P 6 Page \% Pag 
1 £15.00 $ 78.00 $ 47.0 
6 120.00 67.00 $0) 
106 Of ° 


Standard blue, red, yellow, 25%; bleed 
15% 
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Food Canning and Preserving 


(See also Dairy Products, Produce; Food Manufacturing and Processing and 
succeeding sections devoted to Baking: Confectionery: Grain: Meat Packing) 





The canning industry is in reality a 
composite of four major industries. 
These are (1) canners who pack in 
tin, (2) preservers and picklers or 
canners who pack in glass (3) frozen 
food packers, and (4) dehydrators. 
These are the major classifications but 
it is also possible for a canner to pack 
in tin and glass or to pack in glass 
and also pack frozen foods. These 
multiple operations are a part of the 
larger canner’s operation. 

Processing of canned food is pri- 
marily a cooking operation. This 
means that quality of the product and 
temperature control are both important 
parts of this business. In order to 
insure quality, the canner buys the 
seed and supervises and controls the 
growing of the crop. His function 
continues from there through the pro- 
cessing end and finally the distribu- 
tion or sales end. 

According to the National Canners 
Association, there are 2,029 companies 
in the United States. Approximately 
1,600 do 90 percent of the total vol- 
ume. According to The Canner, they 
spend over $600,000,000 annually for 
plant equipment and use over ten bil- 
lion tin cans, five billion glass con- 
tainers, and pack over 200,000,000 
pounds of frozen foods yearly. 

A recent study of the canning in- 
dustry indicated that high net profit 
depends on volume. Returns were re- 
ceived from 246 companies, accounting 
for 70 percent of production. 


The average net profit for 1940-41 
of companies packing under 100,000 
cases was 3 percent; that of canners 
packing 100,000 to 500,000 cases, 7 per- 
cent; over 1 million cases, 7.7 percent. 
About 68 percent of the companies in 
the industry pack under 100,000 cases 
annually, while only 3.1 percent pack 
over 1 million. The pack of the 68 
percent represents 11.2 percent of the 
tota! volume, while that of the 3.1 per- 


tent is 46.2 percent of the U. S. total. 
According to this survey 84.2 percent 
of canning companies operate one 


plant and 15.8 percent operate mul- 
tiple plants. The one-plant units pro- 
duce 49.3 percent of the total pack 
while the multiple plant units account 


for -).7 percent of the total canned 
pre tion of fruits and vegetables. 
It 1 found that 76.4 percent of the 
com)})snies in the field concentrate sole- 
ly « ruit and vegetable canning, while 
23.6 ercent have additional operations. 
I ction of the most important 
vegetables in 1946: 

Cases 
4,442, y 
15.281.002 
NR7 


f= 


1,717, 

1,820,7 

7,247,943 
17.50 


3.4 


Co. GOED... ccc ccs conse ose .. 32,526,374 
PE once 56 hens oie 39,929,103 
ll) EES ae ee ae 3,234,659 


.. 20,995,410 


9,356,269 


Tomatoes itehbeeinns cenes 
DP De ci ceee o0nenkesn eeu cu 

Tomato JUICE ...... cee eeeeeeeeees 34,899,677 
Tomato catsup ai 2 

Production of canned fruits in 1946: 
Apple sauce ; 8,839,844 
Apricots ma “ed ‘ ‘ 10,802,202 
(Cherries (sweet) ; 2,082,251 
Grapefruit juice .. 22,482,927 
Orange juice 19,396,988 
Fruit juices (all types)... 
Peaches . : fikowaen awe 20,755,420 
Pineapple juice ; 0% : 8,207,000 

Results of long range planning and 
years of patient research in the field 
of glass making are now evident. 

Some new developments have been 
held back due to lack of new types of 
packing and processing equipment. 
However, the glass industry enters the 
post-war period with products and 
plants as modern as today’s air liner. 
The standardization of designs and 
sizes has been a great help to the 
entire industry. The simplified jars— 
which are nearly perfect “rounds,” 
with low centers of gravity—have an 
absence of beads, rolls, or pronounced 
decorations. These fundamental im- 
provements mean smoother and faster 
filling line operation. This factor, plus 
many improvements in machinery for 
filling, sealing, labeling, etc., has now 
made glass a volume business in the 
canning industry. 

Between 1933 and 1943 the average 
yearly consumption of glass-packed 
foods jumped from 41 packages per 
family to 147. From 1933 to 1945, the 
nation’s production of glass packed 
foods skyrocketed from 14 billion to 
5 billion packages. In other words, 
glass packed foods have moved from 
the semi-luxury class into a competi- 
tive position in the mass markets. 


During the past several years there 
has been a great deal of confused talk 
and thinking as to future possibilities 
regarding frozen foods—where is the 
volume market; how will the products 
be sold, and what are the channels 
of distribution? Many problems in re- 
frigeration and shipping have been 
solved but there is still a great deal of 
research and testing to be done. In- 
ability to obtain new equipment today 
is a decided handicap to production as 
well as research. In spite of these 
obstacles the industry is showing tre- 
mendous gains in volume which will 
be increased still further as equipment 
becomes available. 

The term “Frozen Foods Industry” 
needs clarification because two sep- 
arate and distinct types of business are 
involved. One is the packer who pro- 
cesses the product. The other is the 
locker plant operator who sells frozen 
food and stores it for the consumer. 
Individually the packer represents a 
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large volume operation while the locker 
plant operator does small volume. Gen- 
erally speaking they do not buy the 
same equipment or supplies, due to the 
difference in operation. 

The future of the packer is assured 
while that of the locker plant opera- 
tor is questionable. This is because 
channels of distribution are changing. 
Today many retail stores are selling 
frozen foods and more will do so as 
soon as refrigeration equipment be- 
comes available. The packer has es- 
tablished contacts here—and here is 
where the big volume of food is sold. 
The housewife likes it better as she 
can buy daily, along with her other 
food needs, in her favorite retail 
store. Ease of buying, plus her own 
refrigerator, will eliminate a large 
storage problem. These facts and 
trends should be carefully studied by 
the manufacturer who is interested in 
selling the volume market according to 
The Canner. This market represents 
413 companies who today are packing 
over 200,000,000 pounds. 

The canning industry packed 154,- 
763,000 cases of vegetables and 50,927,- 
000 cases of fruits in 1939, their re- 
spective values being $256,342,000 and 
$123,208,000. 

Consumption of materials in the 
canned and preserved foods (except 
fish) industries included 624,571,000 
pounds of sugar, valued at $28,159,000; 
fruits and vegetables valued at $181,- 
890,000, and containers, boxes and car- 
tons valued at $171,350,000, according 
to the Bureau of the Census. The ma- 
jor portion of this was consumed by the 
canned and dried fruits and vegetables 
industry. 

Expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment for the canned and preserved 
foods sub-group in 1939 amounted to 
$13,091,000, divided as follows: New 
construction or major alterations of 
buildings and other fixed plant and 
structures, $3,058,300; new machinery 
and operating equipment, $7,857,300; 
plant and equipment acquired in a used 
condition and expenditures for land, 
$1,465,700; unclassified, $710,000. 

Publications 

[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 
printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circula- 
tion figures shown are for the six-month pe- 
riod ending June 30, 1947.] 

Canner, The, 140 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
2, Ill. Published by The Canner Publish- 
ing Co. Est. 1895. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, Si x11 4. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Saturday. orms close 12 days prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 


3,226; (gross), 3,529. Packers, 1,773: dis- 
tributors, 602; food pkg. equipment, 442; 


others, 396. Rates— 
271 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page Canning Trade Almanac, The, 20 S. Gay *The seventh insertion on a 7-t 
l $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 65.00 St., Baltimore 2, Md. Published by The contract and the 13th insertion on a 
13 110.00 60.00 43.00 Canning Trade. Est. 1916. Subscription, time contract provides for space in 
26 87.00 53.00 35.00 $2. Trim size, 54%x8%. Type page, 4%x Annual Review Number. 
52 72.00 45.00 28.00 7%. Published May 1. Forms close April 
Standard red ;> standard blue or 1. Agency discounts, none. Circulation, 
en, $50 20% Sworn), 5,000, Rates—1l1 page, $100; % 
, : ; ’ page, $60; ™4% page, $40. ABC) 
OF GUGIIONGS GCs ce pee ins Standard color, $35. 
. Western Canner and Packer, 121 Sec: 
oom St., San Francisco 5. Published by Mi 
‘aq. Freeman Publications of California. | 
ow ‘ 1909. Subscription, $5, 3 yrs. Trim s 
as : 8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Publis 
Canning Trade, The, 20 S. Gay St., Balti- The Food Packer ist. Forms close 16th. Agency 
more 2, Md. Est 1878. Subscription, $4 (See FoopD MANUFACTURING AND PROCESS- counts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,004; (gre 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x9%. ING) 2,557. Packer-canning, 993; distrib.-brok 
Published Monday. Forms close Wednes- Ts ea Cs a a ee see. 
day Agency discounts, 15 Circula Southern Canner and Packer, 75 Third research and libraries, 285; others 
tion, 2,604; (gross), 2,980. Packers, 1,498; Ae ae aN Ge, ~ Snes by Rates— 
distributors, 536: others, 579. Rates ornest “ ernethy ub. o. Ustab- “ 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page lished 1940. Subscription, $2. Type page, a eke ane ee "Oo. 
$130.00 e an on $ 44.00 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close Ist. on 165.00 110.00 70 00 
' + ” ce on 29 an Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 13 135. 4 90 00 ty 
: 1 + Times l Page % Page % Page > 39.0 90. 6 





00 


6 80.00 14.00 28.00 1 $115.00 $ 75.00 $ 60.00 Standard red, $35; bleed, $25. 
hh of Hoo oo = e . - 
. _ °7 95.00 60.00 45.00 *The 7th and 13th insertions are for 


Standard red, $35; blue or green, $50: *13 80.00 50.00 35.00 the Yearbook edition, published each 


bleed, 2 / Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. spring. 
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THE LEADING ABC PAPER COVERING THIS FIELD 


.» THE Weekly MAGAZINE 
OF THE CANNING INDUSTRY 





COVERS FOUR BASIC PROCESSING DIVISIONS 


Packers in TIN... GLASS... FROZEN FOODS... DEHYDRATED FOODS 


EDITORIAL 


loday it costs everyone too much not to 
be well informed as to what is going on 
in this world. In the field of processed 
ds, news of changes of the Government's 


policies creates a continual domestic food 
problem of utmost importance to canners. 
rhe latest research developments, crop 
news, in addition to day-to-day happenings 
are profit factors that often call for quick 
action on the part of canners and others in 
the industry. Obviously a food processor 

not afford to wait weeks when he is 
dealing with a perishable product. Readers 

THE CANNER know that it’s also pos- 
sible in a weekly to deliver a sizable quota 

1uthoritative production and research 
articles while covering the news front 
quickly and accurately. 


PACKERS IN TIN 


Packers in tin form the base of this indus- 
try. More tin containers are used than any 
type with an annual consumption of 
10,000,000,000 tin cans. Out of the 
2.029 companies listed by the National 
Canners Association approximately 80% 
pack in tin or tin and glass. 


PACKERS IN GLASS 


standardization of designs and sizes 
een a great help to the entire indus- 


try. The new simplified jars have an ab- 
sence of beads, rolls, or decorations. This 
means smoother and faster filling line op- 
erations making glass today a big volume 
business. This group composed of 616 
packers in glass exclusively and 717 pack- 
ers who pack in tin and glass use ove 
5,000,000,000 glass containers annually. 


FROZEN FOODS 


The canning industry is made up of fou 
different types of industries, based primar- 
ily on packing methods and slightly differ- 
ent processsing methods. The four groups 
that comprise the canning industry are: 
packers in tin, packers in glass, frozen foods 
packers, and dehydrated food packers. 
Each group has its own method of produc- 
ing and packing but all of them have the 
same basic type of operation. Many can- 
ners today are packing in tin and glass, 
and at the same time doing a sizable job in 
frozen foods. Some are packing frozen 
foods exclusively. The reason for this is 
that the canner is already at the source of 
supply, has his plant and equipment that 
can be used and only needs refrigeration 
equipment, packaging equipment and sup- 
plies to produce a sizable volume. He also 
needs the correct type of paper, foil, or 
carton to enclose the product plus a new 
label to sell it. 413 companies are now 
packing over 200,000,000 Ibs. of Frozen 
Foods annually. 


CIRCULATION 


THE CANNER is the leading national 
ABC publication covering this industry. Its 
total circulation of 3,529 copies offers 
blanket covering of this field. A renewal 
percentage of 89.8% guarantees the high- 
est possible reader interest. 

All subscriptions are sold on the basis 
of the editorial content of the publication 
only. No premiums or special inducements 
are used. The total net paid circulation is 
3,226 copies as of June 30, 1947 statement. 


ADVERTISING VOLUME 


Another indication that THE CANNER is 
the No. 1 publication in this field is the 
amount of advertising carried. Last year 
(1946) it carried 1,228 pages of advertis- 
ing. Classified advertising (another indica- 
tion of high readership) ran 9,207 lines 
which was more than the other two publi 
cations combined. 


SPECIAL ISSUES 


Pre-Convention Issue—published in Jan- 
uary. 

Annual Convention Issue—published in 
February. 

Glass Issue—published the third issue of 
the month. 

Frozen Food Issue—published the first is- 
sue of the month. 

Additional information gladly given. Please 

write or call 


CARINIER ® 


OVER 50 YEARS COVERING THE CANNING INDUSTRY 


140 North Dearborn Street 


Chicago 2, Illinois 
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Cooky Packets 2 
I 
$ 
| a a 
: 
( Th rough these TIME-PROVEN channels ° The Great 
2 “Little” Magazine - 
“Candy Merchandising”’ is " 
the only magazine published ex- 
clusively for jobbers and whole- a 
salers handling confectionery e 
lines. It is the one magazine 6 
that gives editorial recognition el 
to this important trade, and 
-——— --—__— | provides the full publication 
THE 9105 CASE-LOT BUYERS | services that a periodical can 7 
| render to an industry. a 
who channel 86% of all candy to market—all Digest-sized, it is swift-paced, : 
types of confectionery wholesalers and jobbers. to the reading needs of mer- al 
chandisers, who must make 
. pyeores ‘ . every minute count. They de- ed 
light in the practical “little $1 
book” that they can slip in their “ 
| pockets to show to their cus- ce 
| tomers. . 
an 
Every page helps wholesalers no 
make profits. Every article is ve 
selected to ease the jobber’s job | 
» A |. and aid him to improve service. fol 
TOBACCONIST] This is aaant at ia 
: C 1is is the magazine that is 
AALS CS truly modern and different 
me Der | > > = = that fills a marketing need for - 
: advertisers, winning powerful _¢ 
reader interest and delivering r 
truly complete market cover- Me 
age. Issued every other month x 
, ¢\ ; from February to October, it n 
f —_ b gives advertisers five promo- ” 
. “par: eer ional issues. Its sixth number 1 
GAS STATION 4 [MaAcHiINe Ree EtATOse tion = en “or . cer 
—— fa is the long established reference 
” HOTEL , book: = 
=e or 
SUBWAY Re 72 
— | , to-] 
The Candy Buyers 307 
Detailed Analysis of Distribution DIRECTORY = 
' . | A 
a oer ane This useful “red book of the Ff sic 
9,105* Case-Lot Buyers of Confections industry” lists 830 wholes le O76 
86°, of all candy is channelled through the following types of wholesale buyers of candy: candy manufacturers by ovel cen 
4296 Candy Jobbers 264 Misc. Wholesalers 40! Chain Grocer Buyers 60 classes of candy that they 000 
1467 Wholesale Grocers 135 Vending Machine Firms 169 Misc. Retail Buyers make. Fifteen Editions (since com 
726 Tobacco Jobbers 605 Department Store Buyers 523 Variety Chain Buyers 1931) have won for this useful typ. 


209 Wholesale Drugs 310 Drug Chain Buyers 


These Volume Buyers are your life-stream to consumer outlets; the key men to candy distribu- 
Candy Merchandising is the one magazine edited exclusively for them. The Candy Buyers’ | 


(Circulation audited by C.C.A.) 


tion. 


Directory is their source of ‘where-to-buy nformation. 


Candy Merchandising, 


Published by: 


Publisher: Prudence W. Allured, 
400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6 


CR 
big 
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*9105 Total (Directory Issue) 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER PUBLISHING CO. 
CCA 


issue trade acceptance of “lhe I 









Candy Buyers’ Directory” as _ 

the standard source of “where- us 

7? M4 . - P ° {R Wit) 

to-buy” information. The 1°} oon 
Edition closes Nov. 15th, 1° \/, 

and comes out in January. WI 

T 

sum 

nto 

ture 

Eastern Office: Wm. C. Copp, Mgr. sale 

© 303 W. 42nd Street, New York 18 
IND 
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The Progressive Grocer estimated 
1946 food sales at $23,365 million. The 
Department of Commerce figure was 
$24,411 million. Food stores’ percent- 
age of gain over 1939, the last census 
year, was about 140, compared with 
i29 per cent for all retail trade. About 
100 per cent was due to higher prices, 
the remainder to larger physical vol- 
um< 

Both authorities agree that independ- 
ents have fared better than chains, 
though the latter’s sales have risen 
since the end of the war. The trend 
toward self-service among _ independ- 
ents, which has been in evidence for 
some years as a competitive measure, 
continued in 1946. 
Progre ssive Grocer’s estimate of 
550.000 food stores in 1946 is below the 
figure, though above the 

The 1946 gain was only 


19389 census 
war estimate. 
about 15,000. 

The 1939 Census of Business report- 
ed 560,549 food stores, with sales of 
$10,164,967,000. This was a gain of 
5.36 per cent in number, and 21.6 per 
cent in sales over 1935. However, since 
it does not include sales of department 
and other types of stores where food is 
not the major business, it does not re- 
veal the full extent of the field. 

The census breaks down its figure as 
follows: 


Sales 
Type No. (000) 
jrocery stores without 
SOG MRD scacccscence 200,303 $2,225,435 
mbination stores (gro- 
ceries and meats)...... 187,034 6,496,318 
Dairy products, milk deal- 
MD cackducesanasacéuceee 6,834 740,011 
Meat, fish markets ...... 42,360 760,797 
indy, nut, confectionery 
MOE cconccnssnaccceses 8,015 295,300 
stores, vegetable 
TENGE esccancesesesens 7,666 222,239 
t! food StOFOR <ccccce 38,337 434,867 


The census gave this analysis of gro- 
cery stores without fresh meats: Inde- 
pendents, 179,335 stores, $1,491,473,000, 
or 67.0 per cent; chains, 20,093 stores, 
$720,427,000, or 32.4 per cent; house- 
to-house, 263, $3,456,000; commissaries, 
807, $4,597,000; other types, 305, $65,- 
482 ( 


Among combination stores, the divi- 
sion was as follows: Independents, 166,- 
276 res, $3,366,153,000, or 61.8 per 
cent; chains, 20,257 stores, $2,112,092,- 


000, or 38.4 per cent; commissaries or 
comp. ny stores, 166, $6,557,000; other 
types, 335, $11,516,000. 

P Inc: endent grocery stores without 
‘Tesh ineats got 61.3 per cent of the 
dusin. s in 1935, while independents 


With mbination stores did 60.7 per 


sale 


The remendous tonnage of food con- 
sume n the United States daily moves 
nto il channels through manufac- 


turer: sales offices, brokers, and whole- 
salers The 1939 census listed the fol- 
IND 


Estimated 1946 Food and Grocery Store Sales 


Grocery and Combination Stores 
Independents 


Chains (with four or more units ) 


MUD itis cbwids dats Gens 


Specialty Stores 


Grand Total 


$12,250,000,000 
6,265,000,000 


$18,515,000,000 





1,850,000,000 


$23,365,000,000 


Voluntary and Cooperative Groups 


Independent Grocery and Combination Stores 


Sales — Voluntary and Cooperative Stores........ 
Sales — Unaffiliated Stores ... 


Total Sales 


Number — Voluntary and Cooperative Stores............ 


Number — Unaffiliated Stores 


Total Stores 


$ 5,500,000,000 
6,750,000,000 


$12,250,000,000 


93,000 
282,500 


375,500 


Number of Food Stores — Estimated January 1947 


Grocery and Combination Stores 
Independents 


Chains 


109,000 


bg 5: eis haa 375,500 
akbar 32,000 
1,500 

Wee a ose sdstaeaae 141,000 

ida bo die eal ee ee 550,000 

The Prog essi ( é 





lowing manufacturers’ sales branches 
carrying stocks: 


Sales 
Product No. (000) 
Breakfast cereals .......... 20 $ 27,112 
Cammed@ £0008 ..cccccccccece 188 146,176 
COMERCEINROTT oc dcccoccssse 56 61,001 
Fish and sea foods ........ 26 8,574 
PD 2605666 scereseeereeese 169 144,866 
Fruits and vegetables 
CEES oc 20cd000050000 7 9,983 
Meats and provisions....... 924 1,076,480 
Other food and grocery 
specialties ...cccccccccce 1,212 $59,114 
a We Khan dad eecandeventes 2.692 $2,333,306 


In addition, there were 810 manufac- 
turers’ sales offices without stocks, 
which did a 1939 volume of $346,375,- 
000. Agents and brokers numbered 
2,729, with sales of $2,085,424,000. The 
largest single classification was in 
canned foods, where 635 brokers had 
sales of $358,436,000. 

The Bureau of the Census found 
$3,942 service and _limited-function 
wholesale grocers, 638 being voluntary 
group wholesalers, 136 retailer-cooper- 
ative warehouses, 382 cash-and-carry 
depots, and the remaining 2,786 not 
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sponsoring cooperative or voluntary 
groups. The last class had sales of 
$1,310,164,000, or 59.9 per cent of the 
total of $2,185,736,000 done by whole- 
salers of a general line of groceries. 
The voluntary group wholesalers had 
sales of $658,253,000; retailer-coopera- 
tive warehouses, $154,651,000, and cash- 
and-carry depots, $62,668,000. 

There were 12,045 wholesalers in the 
specialty field, with 1939 sales of $1,- 
892,033,000. 


Sales 
Product No. (000) 
Breakfast cereals ........- 34 $ 23,078 
Cn COD -ccccensceceece 430 111,537 
Coffee, tea spices ........ 703 173,980 
Coffee roasting and spice 
STINGING ..ccccccccsccces 306 136,988 
Comtestseeeey cccsccccacese 2,089 132,682 
Fish and sea foods ....... 1,182 131,348 
ONE 000cesencncweseeoeess 323 45,830 
Fruits and vegetables 
|. errr errr 32 3,447 
Meats and provisions..... 2,552 519,598 
Other specialties ......... 4,394 609,659 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following places of market 
data information are available without 
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charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers Associations Times 1 Page % Page % Pare 
and agency executives. They may be had 1 airy tty +4 at ap 
direct from the publishers, or through INDUS- American Institute of Food Dis- ,§ 420.00 260.00 140.09 
TRIAL MARKETING. tribution, 420 Lexington Ave., New Standard red, $95; bleed, 15%. 
’ ’ ’ tis York . ——--———- - 
Ls "OO Grocer jis . 
Facts in Food and Grocery Distribution Cleveland Grecer, 1847 E. $5th St.. Cl 






National-American Wholesale Gro- jand, v. Pubiished by and official organ 


cers Assn., 60 Hudson St., New . of Cleveland Retail Grocers Ass'n. Est 
: “ ” York 1914. Subscription, $1. Type page, 7% x10 





This is the annual study issued by 
The Progressive Grocer as of Jan. 1, 











1947, covering all facets of the retail National Assn. of Food Chains, 726 Published 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
. 5.9? 
food field. Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. SSGOEESE, 50-5. SE 

Piet : Times 1 l’age \% Page % Page 

1947 Grocery Marketing Map National Assn. of Retail Grocers, 1 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 $ 12 

’ : . — 36 N P| i j “hi 6 $5.00 22 20 1] 

Chain Store Age has issued its 1941 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 12 13°00 1°50 
marketing map, fourth of a series, National Food Distributors Assn., Teer eS in i i pai ig Thi =~ 

hov r the atio f 2.500 Hino 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago. Colorado Grocer, 612 Interstate T! 
wing the location of 2,500 buying ee Bidg., Denver z, Colo. Est. 1936. Subscrip- 
headquarters serving more than 30,000 Super Market Institute, 45 W. 45th tion, $2. Free to members. Published by 
stores St.. New York Denver Retail Grocers & Meat Dealers’ 
: ™™ F Ass’n and Colorado Retail Grocers Ass'n, 





Type page, 7%x10%. Published 15th 
Forms close 8th. Agency discounts, 15-0, 
Circulation, 928. Rates— 
































































































































































Publications Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
S 5/ $ 30.00 $ 18 
{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, : ‘ 44:00 : + as ra 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 12 40.00 23.00 14 
ending June 30, 1947.| Color rates on request, 
—— - Atinntie Grocer, Board of Trade Blidg., KABL) 
DISTRIBUTION Nurfolk, Va. Vublished by and officia: 
7 - . — regan of Atlantic Assn. of Retali Gro- Commercial Bulletin, 857 S. San Pedro 
7) cers. Trim size, 8%xll%. ‘Type page, st., Los Angeles, 14. Published by Lloyd 
CAC) i “| x9%. Published ZvUth. Forms cluse L. Staggers. Est. 1887. Subscription $3.50 
, ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 8%x 
Food Field Reporter, 330 W. 42d St., New Limes 1 Page % Page % Page 11%. Published Friday. Forms close 
York 18. Published by Topica Pub. Co., ] $ 49.50 $ 28.50 $ 18.50 Wednesday Agency discounts, 15-( 
Inc. Est. 1932 Trim size, 11%x15% 6 42.00 23.00 15.00 Circulation. 4.472: (gross), 4,989. 
Type page, 10x14 Published alternate 12 38.50 20.00 13.00 tailers, 3.881: wholesalers, 258; « 
Monday Forms close 10 days preceding Color, $20; bleed, no charge. 295. Ra 
ren<¢ discount ve 
nes > ; on ) a g£ro ) 11,704. Manu Times 1 Page ly Page % Page 
facturers and processors, 4,505; whole Bulletin of The New York State Ass'n 1 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 
salers 1,911 chains and grocers, 598 of Retail Meat Dealers, 250 W. 57th St., 12 2.50 10.00 2 
thers, 1,148. Rate New York. Published by New York Bronx 24 67.50 57.50 
Times 1 Page % Page 1 Col. Branch of N. Y. State Ass'n of Retail 2 60.00 33.00 18 
1 $296.10 $185.50 $ 84.00 Meat Dealers, Inc. Est. 1924. Subscrip- Color, $45; bleed, 20 
13 236.25 141.75 60.20 tion, $2 Type page, 10x14. Published aeaicmibiiieenbincieeai sein si de ati 
5 ‘orn ciose é t rencyv isco = 
26 214.20 131.25 58.80 lst. I me oth. Agency d unts, Commercial Bulletin Food Industry DI- 
Standard red, $85. , a a rectory and Grocers’ Handbook, §57 S 
aera pimes L Page Page 4%; Page San Pedro, St., Los Angeles 14. Type 
National Food Distributors Journal, 110 7100.00 ¥ O¢.09 > <5.00 page, 4%4x7%. Published March. Agency; 
N. Franklin St., Chicago. Published by 4 94.90 o1.97 20.20 dis + 15-0 Circulation, 6,000. Rates 
and official organ of National Food Dis- Ls 84.00 £6.20 22.40 —l1 page, $75; 6 page, $40 4 y 
tributors Assn Est. 1927. Subscription, ao eemeaes $25.00. 
$5. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th pre- futcher and Grocery Clerks’ Journal, (@,)or $45.00 
ceding. Forms close 28th. Agency dis- 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 3. Published ei List Mi oe 
counts, 15-2 Rates— by Butcher & Grocery Clerks’ Assn. Est — i 
Times 1 Page * Page 4 Page 188 Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Co-operative Merchandiser, The, 309 W. 
1 $140.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 Published Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. Published by 
; 125.00 75.00 50.00 discounts, 15-2. Rates— and official organ of Nat'l Retailer-Owned 
12 ) 55.00 50.00 Times 1 Page % Page Fy Page Grocers, Inc. Est. 1936. Subscription, $2 
repens 1 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 30.00 Trim size, 8%x1l Type page, 7x9% 
Thomas’ Wholesale Grocery and Kindred 6 55.00 40.00 25.00 Published Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
Trades Register, 461 8th Ave., New York, 12 40.00 30.00 20.00 discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 23,8:0 
N. Y. Published by Thomas Pub. Co. Est. - Rates— 
1898. sunnerintion. $10. Type page, 5%x e- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
8. Published July 15. Agency discounts, ee pare yy Be = 1 $360.00 $200.00 $110.00 
15-5, cash with order Rates—1 Page. Cajitnenin’ Matai) Gracnen 4 Marcas, 6 330.00 180.00 100.00 
$120; %& page, $72; % page, $42 Brokers al lahat Retail Grocers & Merchants 12 300.00 165.00 10.00 
Se etion- 1 page "$72. ly page ' $44; card Ass a. Est. 1896. Subscription, $2.50. Standard -olor,. $75; bleed, no cl irge 
sMz3 ft. 18. .-¢~0¢@¢C~2#C«*~=SF ’ [Type page, 7x10. Published Friday. ~*“"“* eee ee 2 
re teat ms — eae Forms close Saturday. Agency discounts, SS LT ao 
' Lill 4 oO luz ve “3— - , 
Wholesnie Grocer News, 176 W. Adams... : aa oe A ee —_ 10, Published. b a — 2. ys a 
St., Chicago 3. Published by Verst Pub. — take age 4 age oe ub is = bd —— os Le 
Co., Ine. Sst. 1925. Subscription, $z2. Trim , b125 > (9.00 $ 48.00 ubs iption, $2. it siz : 
. rn * ) 115.00 65.00 10.00 11% Type page, 7x10. Publi 
size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10. Published ‘ 100/00 aa ae oo ao Samui  ockaan Oth temas Gis 
Sth gh mn Rr my a en ee a6 95.00 25.00 30.00 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 10,192. FR 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page ‘lor, S40 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
| $215.00 $130.00 $ 75.00 — 1 $225 00 $135 00 $ Z 
6 190 00 115.00 65.00 Carolina Food Dealer, 120 E. Third St 2 oon as ge 9.00 
12 175.00 100.00 60.00 Charlotte 2, N. C. Published by N. C. a Ses . 
Standard red, $75; bleed, 10%. Food Dealers Assn. Est. 1938. Subscrip- Standard color, $60; bleed, 10%. 
—___—— tion a 7 free to members. Trim size -——— - ooo ae 
8%xll. Type page, 7x10. Published list. rar ve 
RETAIL Forms elens 7th Agency dlestantn t08 ote wt now. oe a ~ Se &® an 
Ee Circulation, 2,100. Rates— : icago 11. P ublishe yo S. ages 
American Grocer, 90 W. Broadway, New .,. "iia Est. 1937. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
York. Pub. by the Grocery Trade Pub. Times 1 Page % Page Fy Page 17x22. Type page, 15%x21. Publishee 
is 1869. Subscription, $5. Typ 1 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 25 00 Ist and 15th. Forms close 4 days, pre 
page, 9x13. Published Wednesday. Forms 3 62.50 37.50 2.50 ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2 reu- 
close Monday. Agency discounts, 10-2. _,° 57.50 35.00 20.00 lation, 13,098. Rates— 
Rates . Color, $15. Times 1 Page % Page 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page ~ 1 $490.00 $275.06 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 : 00 6 465.00 240.0 
13 80.77 10.39 0.19 &D @ 12 415.00 215. 0¢ 
6 (4.04 84.02 18.51] , ; Standard color, $60. 
59 67 2 er 16.83 Chain Store Age (Grocery Executives’ —— 
Se Edition and Grocery Store Managers’ s 
da St. 





Edition), 185 Madison Ave., New York 16. Food Merchants Advocate, 51 E. 4 7 
Published by Lebhar-Friedman Pubs., New York 17. Published by N. Y. Food 
Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription, $3. Trim Merchants’ Assn. Est. 1883. Subs tion 





Associated Food Dealer, 141 W. Jackson 
iivd., Chicago 4. Est. 1937. Subscription, 





















$2. Trim size, §%x11. Type page, 7x9% 1925. 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency ‘ize, 5% x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published $1. Type page, 7%x10. Publis! 5th 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 5,919. Rates— 30th F orms close 15th. Agency dis- Forms close 25th. Agency di ints, 
limes 1 Page % Page % Page counts, 15-2 15-0. Circulation, (Sworn), 4,500, 1 .tes— 
1 $ 80 00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 Circulation 27.7473 (gross), 30935. Times 1 Page % Page Page 
6 75.00 45.00 27.50 Chain grocery headquarters and execu- 1 $150.00 $ 85.00 1.00 
12 70.00 40.00 25.00 tives, 5,233; store managers, 20.006, and 6 110.00 70.00 a of 
Standard color, $20.00; bleed, 15%. others, 2,667. Rates, both editions 12 100.00 60.00 ).0 
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Food Retailing Magazine, 176 W. Adams 

, Chicago 3. Est. 1809. Trim size, 
xll1%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
Circulation May, 1947, 11,049; gross, 
11,900. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page * Page 
l $190.00 $110.00 60.00 
175.00 100.00 55.00 
160.00 90.00 50.00 

s.andard red, $50; bleed, 10%. 

ee 
—— 

Food Topies, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
8 a _ ished by Topi ub. Co. cst 
yntrolled. Type page, 10x14. Pub- 
ad alternate Mondays. 1 rms close 2 
eKS prec Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
atior SO35d5 cero ), MtoTs inde 
ients bo,b64.; Chains, ow Whole 

_ 17 ti _ | | 
rag Pag Page 
S4U80 00 47 15.10 
SH4 ho 2 00 
t 820.7 ‘ 7 66.00 
147.2 586.2; "50.60 


I ‘ood Trade News, Liberty Trust Bldg., 
i] idelphia 7 7. Published by Food Trade 
sws Co. Est. 1946. Subscription, $3. 
ype page, 5x21! Published every 

other W edne sd Ly F ‘orms close 4 days 





prec. Agen discounts, 15-2 Circula- 

tion, 12,800. Rate yt to 69 inches, $4.70 

per inch; 70 to 209 ches, $4.50; 910 to 
19 inches, $3 70 


Georgia Grocer, 402 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg.. Atlanta, Ga. Published by 
Atianta Retail Food Dealers’ Ass'n. Est. 
116. Subscription, $1. Type page, 7 %x 
Published lith. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Rates— 





Times l Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 32.50 $ 20.00 
6 57.00 31.87 19.00 

12 56.40 30.55 LS.80 

CCA Qay’ 
—_ 


Grocer-Graphic, 386 Fourth Ave., New 


York 16. Published by Bill Bros. Pub. 
Co. Est. 1937. Type page, 10%x14. Trim 
s 11%x15. Published every other 


et sday. Forms close Monday preceding. 


£ -y discounts. 15-2. Circulation, Feb- 
ruary, 1947, 12,034; gross, 13.827. Inde- 
len 11,31 ipermarkets and 
41; other, 336. Rates—less than 
7 inches, $6.75 per inch 120 to 629 
| es $6: 910 ft 1.819 ne es 5 50 
Standard color, $100. 


Grocers’ Bulletin, 535 Fifth Ave., Pitts- 

rgh 19, Pa. Published by Retail Groc- 
ers Association of Allegheny County. 
I 1918. Subscription, $1. Type page, 
(x10%. Published 15th. Forms close 


th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 45.00 $ 30.00 $ 22.00 
6 40.00 28.00 20.00 
1 25.00 18.33 


Grocer’s Commercial Bulletin and Meat 
Dealers News, 2642 University Ave., St. 
Paul 4, Minn. Published by Bruce Pub. 


Cc Est. 1926. Subscription, $1. Trim 
s . 8%xll& Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
ed 15th Forms close 10th Agency 


ounts, 15-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 


5,788. Rates— 





es 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 95.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 
90.00 50.00 30.00 
85.00 45.00 25.00 
‘ r, $30. 
Grocer’s Digest, 228 N. LaSalle St., 


igo 1. Published by P. M. Cooter 

1937. Distributed free to a selected 
&' up of retailers and wholesalers. Trim 
8 5%x8%. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- 
listed lst. Forms close 20th. Agency 





ounts, 15-2. Circulation, 13,586. 
Re ‘es— 
Tivnes 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$210.00 $125.00 soon 
190.00 112.00 70.00 
175.00 105.00 60.00 
S dard color, $55; bleed, 10%. 
S cer’s Guide, 906 Main St., Cincinnati 
« ». Published by Cincinnati Retail 
y ers’ Ass'n. Est. 1930. Subscription, 


Type page, 9x14%. Published Ist 





Wednesday. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 1,131. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 57.50 $ 32.20 $ 19.55 
6 51.75 30.60 18.60 
12 46.00 29.00 17.60 





Grocers’ Spotlight, Fox Bidg., Detroit 1, 





Mich. Published by Shamie Pub. Co. 
bist. 1933. Subscription, $3. Type page 
16%x21. Published every other Friday. 
Forms close 1 week preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 20,600. 
Kales— 
Times 1 Page ¥% Page 
1 $450.00 $245.00 
6 430.00 235.00 
13 410.00 220.00 
Standard color, $50. 
Idaho Food Dealer, 242 Senna Bildg., 


Boise. Est. 1937. Subscription, $1.50. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, 1,838. Rates— 

Times 1 Page ¥% Page % Page 
1 $ 67.50 $ 35.00 $ 22.50 
6 62.50 32.50 20.00 
12 57.50 30.00 17.50 








independent Grocer, 370 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. Est. 1921. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 9%x15%. Published Friday. 
Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 10,413. Rates— 
5,000 lines, 25c 





Independent Grocergram, 309 W. Jackson 
Blivd., Chicago 6. Published by Indepen- 
dent Grocers’ Alliance Distributing Co. 
Est. 1927. Subscription, $2. Type page, 


4%x7%. Published 10th. Forms close 

zith. Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 

tion (Sworn), 9,695. Late 

times 1 P age * Page “4 Page 
1 $235.00 $13 4 75.00 
6 220. ( 0 129.00 70.00 
12 — 120.00 66.00 
tandard red, $50. 





Indiana Food Merchant, Hume-Mansur 


Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. Official pub- 
lication of Indiana Retail Grocers & 
Meat Dealers Ass'n. Ist. 1931. Sub- 


scription, free to members; others, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page. 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th Forms close 30th Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,375. Rates— 
Times 1 Page > 
6 60.00 15.0 1.50 
12 55.00 18.5 


Intermountain Retailer, Pacific National 
Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Published 
by Utah Retail Grocers’ Ass'n. Est. 1934. 


Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 67.50 $ 35.00 € 29.50 
6 62.50 3°50 20.00 
12 57.50 30.00 17.50 


lowa Food Dealer, 500 Walnut Bidg., 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. Published by Iowa. 
Retail Grocers and Meat Dealers Ass'n 
Est. 1932 Subscription, $2. Type page, 
7x10 Published 10th. Forms close Ist. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
2,300. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 32.50 

6 70.00 45.00 27.50 

65.00 40.00 22.50 


12 
Color, $25. 





Jewish Food Merchant, 3508 Roosevelt 
Road, Chicago 24. Published by Indepen- 
dent Retail Jewish Grocers Ass'n. Est 
1933. Subscription. $2.50. Trim size, 9x 
12. Type page, 7x10 Published 15th 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 2,492. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
90.00 54.00 31.50 
12 80.00 48.00 28.00 


Color, $20. 





Jewish Merchant and Guide, The, 2459 
Brooklyn Ave., Los Angeles 33. Pub- 
lished by United Jewish Retail Grocers 
of Calif. Ine. Est. 1925. Subscription, 
$2.50. Type page, 74x10. Published Sat- 


urday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 

tion, 2,400. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
6 45.00 25.00 15.00 
12 40.00 22.50 12.50 


Color rate, $10; bleed rate, 10%. 
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Kansas City Grocer, 1013 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Published by Retail 
Grocers’ Association of Kansas City. Est. 
1913. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 6%x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 1,323. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 48.00 $ 28.00 $ 156.00 
6 38.00 22.00 12.00 
12 30.00 18.00 10.00 





Kansas Grocer and Food Dealers Maga- 
zine, 409 Bennett Bldg., Kansas City 10, 
Kansas. Published by Retail Grocers 
Ass'n. Est. 1920. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7x10. Published 


Ist. Forms close 20th, Agency dis- 

counts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 2,479. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 256.00 
*6 65.00 37.60 22.60 

*12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


*Consecutive insertions. 





Kentucky Grocer, Kentucky Home Life 
Bidg., Louisville, Ky. Published by F.e- 
tail Grocers’ Ass’n. Est. 1922. Subscrip- 
tion, free to members. No ass'n sub- 
scriptions deductible from dues. Trim 
size, 6% x10. Published 10th. Forms close 


5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

(Sworn), 2,321. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 23.00 $ 13.00 
6 38.00 21.85 12.35 
12 36.00 20.70 11.70 





Kentucky State Grocers’ News, 936 S. 5th 
St., Louisville 3. Published by Ky. Retail 
Food Dealers’ Assn. Est. 1942. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Forms clpse Ist. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, (Sworn), 2,550. Rutes 


Times 1] Page 4, Page 4% Page 
l $ 75.00 $ 42.50 $ 25.00 
6 65.00 37.50 22.60 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Louisiana Grocer, 219 Pan American Bk. 
Bldg., New Orleans 12. Published by Re- 
tail Grocers’ Ass'n of New Orleans. Est. 


lyvuW., Subscription, $1 Trim size, 9xl2 
Type page, 7x10. Published 19th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
6 40.00 24.00 16.00 
12 35.00 21.00 14.00 


Maine State Grocers Bulletin, 795 Forest 
Ave., Portland 5, Me. Published by State 
Retail Grocers’ Assn. Est. 1937. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 





7% x10. Published 15th. Forms close 5th 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

(Sworn), 3,250. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 65.00 35.00 22.50 
12 60.060 30.00 20.00 


Color, $25. 


cw 


Meat Merchandising, 105 S. 9th St.. St. 
Louis 2. Published by Meat Merchandis- 





ing. Ine Est. 1925 Trim size, 54x8% 
r'vpe page, 44%x7\% Published 28th 
preceding Forms close 16th Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, Feb 1947, 
57.966; weross, 58.591. Independent rs 
tail meat dealers, 52,449 others, 5,877. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $350.00 $210.00 $118.00 
6 316.00 184.00 103.00 
12 285.00 164.00 90.00 


Standard red, blue, yellow, $72; bleed, 
e4g 





604-5 Lyric Bldg. 
Published by Ala- 


Merchants Journal, 
Birmingham 3, Ala. 


bama Food Council. Est. 1919. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Type page, 7%x9M%. Published 
Ist. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation, 4,500. Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 32.50 
6 95.00 57.00 31.00 
12 92.50 56.00 30.00 





Missourl! Grocer, 101 Third National Bank 
Bldg., Sedalia, Mo. Published by Mo. 
Grocers Ass'n. Est. 1940. Controlled. 
Type page, 7x9%. Published 5th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, 2,950. Rates— 
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Tim 1 Page Page Page Pacific Coast Review, 942 Howard S&t., 
1 bs $ 75.00 ¢ Gato ory) San Francisco 3, Cal. Published by Pac. 
6 70.00 40.00 22.50 Coast Pub. Co. "Est. 1928. Subscription, 
2 65.00 37.50 20.00 $1. 50. > Type 00s, S%x9%. yf ry 
~ en. Ist. orms close 25th. gency discount, 
Color rate, $20; bleed rate, $10. 15-0. Circulation, 4,850. Rates— 
Naborhood Grocer, Rosenberg Bldg., Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
Roanoke, Va. Published by Grocer Pub. 1 $ 98.00 $ 58.00 $ 46.00 
Co. Est. 1932. Subscription, $2. Type 8 89.00 54.00 39.00 
page, 7x10. Published 16th. Forms close 12 £9.00 49.00 34.00 






lst. Agency discounts, 16-2. Circulation, Color, $49. 
(Sworn), 8,548. Paid, 3,491; controlled, 














5,057. Rates Poets Ree@uet Grocer and Meat Deal- 
er, 619 Lloy 3lidg., Seattle,1l, Wash. Pub- 

pee tree Page bP lished by Washington State Retail Gro- 
105.00 57.50 33.75 cers & Meat Dealers Ass’n. Est. 1912. 

ry : . Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 84x12. 






12 100.00 55.00 32.50 Type page, 7%x10. Published 10th. 
National Grocers Bulletin, 360 N. Michi- am Ah meg er —— 15-9. 
gan Ave., Chicago 1. Published by and i : 7 

official organ of Nat'l Ass’n of Retail] Times 1 Page % Page % Page 































Grocers. Est. 1914. Subscription, $1. L $108.00 $ 72.00 $ 46.50 
Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 6 104.40 67.20 36.00 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 12 100.80 64.80 28.80 
culation, (Sworn), 54,855. Rates- Standard color, $50. 
a aaa 3600 b0 % rage Bay y Pennsylvania Grocer, 3701 N. Broad St., 
r 476.00 "980 00 "175.00 Philadelphia, Pa. Published by and of- 
, 4 450,00 ++-+4 165.00 ficial organ of Penn. Grocers’ Ass’n. Est. 
i . ote “ats 1908. Subscription, $1.20. Trim size, 9x12. 
Standard red, $125; bleed, 10%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 10th. 






— ——=———<—<—=<—<—<— Forms close 26th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Nebraska Retailer, 1025 w. O. W. Bidg., Rates— 























Omaha 2, Neb. Official organ of Federa 1 > . -_—— . 
tion of Nebraska Retailers Est. 1906 rimes I I aB< %4 Page % Page 
4 P - 1 $175.00 Not Sold Not Sold 

Free. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x9%*%. 5 150.00 $100.00 $ 55.00 
Published 15th. Forms close ist. Agency 12 125.00 75.00 40.00 
discounts, 15-2, Circulation, 1,360. Rates— Gojor, $25. . ; 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

l $ 60.90 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 

6 5.00 32.50 17.50 Practical Home Economics, 
12 50. 00 27.50 15.00 (See ScHOOLs.) 




















New England Grocery and Market Maga- 

sine, 80 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. CCA 

Published by N. E G. M. Publishing Co. — 

Est. 1877. Subscription, $1. Trim size, Progressive Grocer, The, 161 Sixth Ave., 
9x12. Type page, 74x10. Published 25th. New York, 13. Published by The But- 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0, terick Co., Inc. Est. 1922. Trim size, 






























































N.LA.A. statement on request. Circula- 5%4%x8%. Type page, %x7%. Published 
tion, 10,230 tates— Sth, Forms close 12th. Agency dis- 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page counts, 15-2. 
’ $200.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 Circulation, 74,003 ; (gross), 80,316, In- 
8 146.00 90.00 68.00 dependent retailers, 66,533; wholesalk 
12 140.00 85.00 64.00 grecers and voluntary chains, »,114; cor- 
— —- — — ~ oo é ite chair 1.365; others, 1,344 Rates 
New Jersey Grocer, 30 Journal Sq., Jer- l page, $510; 6 pages, $480; 12 pages, 
sey City 6, N. J. Published by N. J. Grocer $4 
Pub. Co Est. 1922 Subscription, $1. r. $ eed, $65 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Pub- —_ manatee aed wighiiieinaeaii ——— 
iat og fat _Forms_ clos ; 20th Agency Retail Food Merchandiser, Natl. L ife Ins. 
discoun' » << Circulation (Sworn), Bidg.. Minneapolis. Published b ood 
3,000, Rates— Merchandiser Pub. Co. Est. 19 31. Sub- 
Rates scription, $1. Type page, 7x10. blished 
Times 1 Page % Pag % Page ) times yearl Agency faseentn, 15-2 
1 ¢ 9 ) : ’ t 4 Circulation, 13,995, Rate 
6 ( Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
12 : ) 1 $195.00 $110.00 $ 65.00 
. — 6 180.00 102.00 61.25 
New West Trade, 4 Realty Bldg., Spo 10 165.00 95.00 57.50 
] nes, V I | ‘ ) » Str ; r, $4 
Est. 1897 Subscription, $ Trim é 
x19 Type par 11 ] 6x17. Pub ——s ir ; oY 
] hed Saturday ] ! Cc . Thursday, CCA he 
Agency discounts ] Ci ulatior 57 bid no 
Self Service Grocer, The, 114 E. 3 d St 
New York 16. Published by ¢ Cook Publi- 
Ohio Retail Food Dealers, 202 I. 0. O. F. cations Est 1940 Type age, 7x10 
Temple, Springfield, O. Published by Ohio Published Ist Forms close 10 tl Agency, 
Retail Grocers and Meat Dealers Assn a int Cir lat n, Marcel l 
Fst. 1921 Subscription, $1 Type page 10,075; r 10,602, C ! 
7%x10 Publis} 1 10th Form: lose ist ket 1.621 ndependent super 
Agency ( yur LE Circulat 5,03 other 419 Rate 
(Sworn), 4.800 Rat Times l Page % Page % Page 
Page $261.00 $144.00 $ 75.00 
f 43.00 135.00 72.00 
2°5.00 126.00 67.50 
Standard red, $75: bleed, $5 
Oklahoma Feod Journal, Ins. Bide Southern California Grocers’ Journal, 
Oklahoma City Okla Published by 1206 Maple Ave., Los Angeles 15. Pub- 
Okla. Retail Grocer Ass'n Est. 1940 lished by ithern California Retail 
kee rype pare. ix Pub- Grocers’ Ass'n. Est. 1913. Subscription, 
ed Ist For close 16th Agency $2.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x 
I unt I MALLOT (Sworn), 10% Published Friday. Forms close 
2.259. Rat Wednesday noon. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Times 1 Pag Page 4% Page Circulation, (Sworn), 3,350. Rates— 
I $ 60 $ 34.6 $19 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
6 31 17.00 g 80 ef f O98 75 
l 50 7.50 l ) 12 68.50 4.( 1.00 
{ r t: bleed, $10 6 64 ) { 
- - - - é 60.00 R50 0 00 
Oregon Food Merchants’ Magazine, 807 Color, $45; bleed, 10%. 
Weatherly Bldg. Portland 14, Ore Pub- 
lished by Oregon Merchants Pub Co Est Southwestern Food Journal, 507 South- 
1901. Subscription $1.50 Trim size, land Life Annex, Dallas 1, Tex Pub- 
9x12 Type page, 7x10 P ublished 10th lished by Southwestern Food Journal 
Forms close 4th Agency discounts, Est. 1926. Subscription. $1. Type page, 
16-2. Circulation, 3,2 Rates 7x10. Published 20th Forms close 10th. 
I 8 Page % Pages % Pag: Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
l $ 9 $ 55.00 $ 32.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
& g& 50.0 29.00 | $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.00 
12 76.00 $2.50 25.00 6 72.00 44.00 27.50 
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Successful Grocer, 176 W. Adams St., Chi 
cago 3. Published by Verst Pub. Co., Inc. 
Est. 1922. Subscription, $2. Trim size 
8xll. Type page, 7x10. Published 15t! 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 8,795. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $ 90.00 $ 49.00 
6 157.00 82.00 44.50 


12 140.00 73.00 43.00 
Color, $75; bleed, 10%. 


Super Market Merchandising, 45 W. 45t 
St., New York, 19. Published by Supe 
Market Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1936. Sub 





scription, $2. Trim size, 844x114. Type 


page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula 
tion, (Sworn), 14,166. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $360 00 $216.00 $122.00 
1s 324.00 195.00 108.0 

288. 00 180.00 94.00 


standaré red, $60; bleed, 10%. 


Telefood Magazine, 400 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago 11. Est. 1935. Subscription, $3 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Form 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 
culation, 2,283. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
$ 90.00 50.00 27.50 

80.00 45.00 25.00 


Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 

Texas Food Merchant, | 902 Professional 
Bidg., Waco, Tex. Published by Texas 
Retail Grocers Assn. Est. 1943. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 5,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 50.00 $ 33.50 
6 97.50 49.00 2.75 
12 95.00 48.00 32.00 


Standard color, $25. 





Voluntary and Cooperative Groups Maz- 
azine, 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16. Pub- 
lished by Cook Publications. ot 19; 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 10th. Agency 
disc ounts, 16-2. 





rculatior ec LO4¢ 10,025; (ere 

10.005. Headquarter of volunta 

oy 1! 5 008 retail n mbers 2 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page %, Page % Page 
1 $261.00 $144.00 $ 75. 
. 2 ets 135.0U 72.00 

VU 126.00 O4.% 


Standard red, "$75; bleed, $5. 


Wisconsin “Food Bentes, on N. Broadway, 








Milwaukee : is Official paper of 
Wisconsin tet: iM Fo od Dealers. Est. 
1909. Subscription, has Type page, 7%x 
Published 1 Forms close 25t 
Agency ieshan 15-2 Circulati 
tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pa 

1 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 $ 17.5 

6 35.00 2 50 15 

12 30.00 20.00 12 
Yankee Food Mere hant, 376 Boylstor 
Boston 16. Publi ed by Eastern Per 
icals, Inc Est 194 Controlled r 
size, 8%x11. Type page, 7x10. Pu 
lished 10th Forms close 20th. Ager 
discount 15-2 Cir itio (Sworn), 
8,346. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % P: 

1 $120.00 $ 75.00 $ 45 

6 110.00 67.00 40 

12 96.00 60.00 36 


Color, 25%: bleed, 10%. 


CANADA 


@ 


* 


Canadian Grocer, 481 University A 
Toronto 2, Can. regs 7° ty by Mac- 
E 





ean-Hunter Pub. Co., =st l 
Subscription, $3. Trim - 84x 
Type page. 7x10. Published Ist and 
Forms close 10 days preceding. Age 
discounts 15-2, 

Circulation, 4,918; (gross), 5,206. 
tailers. wholesalers and salesmen, 4 
m anufacturers and purchasing ag 

ers 11 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % I 

1 $12 0.00 $ 67.00 $ 4 
12 100.00 57.00 
24 90.00 51.00 

Standard red, $50; bleed, 15%. 
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~ 7%x10. Published 10th. Forms close 5th. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
DCCAB Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1 $ 50.00 $ 28.00 $ 15.00 
March, 1947, 3,722; (gross), 4,154. Rates as Sees Hart rt 
ul lctinsies 2 . 22. . 
Me eee , ooo Times 1 Page Ww Page % Page Standard color, $15; bleed, 15%. 
P. Q. Published by French Commercial 1 $ 85.00 $ 45.50 $ 25.00 
Publications, Ltd. Est. 1926. Trim size, © £9.00 40.50 «3.00 
§%x1l1%. Type page, 7x10 Published 12 — ra oust Wax ety 
] Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 





Circulation, March, 1947, 4,987; 


rn ss), 5,280. Rate . Wy 
Times 1 ~il ‘% Page % Page DCCABA NA 





$ 90.00 52.50 $ 32.00 
85.00 48.50 27.00 Prairie Grocer and Provisioner, 365 Ban- 
l 80.00 $5.50 25.00 natyne Ave... Winnipeg. Published by 
Standard red, $40; bleed, 15%. Home Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1928. Trim size, 
ein 8%xd15. Type page, 74x10. Published 
20th. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
(CAB 15-2. Circulation, Mar., 1947, 5,071; 
. (gross), 6,245. Rates— 
L’Epicier, 1010 St. Catherine St., W., Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Montreal 2. Published by Retail Mer- 1 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 31.00 
chants Pub. Co. Est. 1946. Type page, 6 80.00 45.00 28.00 
7x10. Published ist. Agency discounts, 9 7e “( oe 
) a ; 12 75.00 40.00 26.00 
15 Circulation, March, 1947, 5,280; MS s 
gross), 5,451. Rates— Red, $20; bleed, 15%. 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $100.00 $ 56.00 $ 34.00 
6 90.00 51.00 30.00 BNA 
12 85.00 47.50 28.00 D»CCAB 
Standard red, $40: bleed, 15%. 


Retailer, The, Marine Bldg., Vancouver, 
B. C., Can. Published by Progress Pub. 


DCCABA Co., Ltd. Est. 1908. Controlled. Trim 

size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10. Published 

The Nabob, 367 Water St., Vancouver, “3rd. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
B © Published by Kelly, Douglas @ counts, 15-0. Circulation, March, 1947, 


( lst 1916. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 1,625; (gross), 1,688. Rates— 
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Retall Grocer and Provisioner, 46 Bloor 
t., W., Toronto 5. Published by Wrigley 
Publications, Ltd. Est. 1910. Trim size, 
PS: %. Type page, 7x10. Published 
18th. Forms close 8th. Agency discounts, 
16-2. Circulation, March, 1947, 4,168; 


(gross), 4,235. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 49.00 $ 28.25 
6 76.50 44.00 25.50 

12 69.00 39.50 23.00 


Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 


DCCABA ay 


Winnipeg and Western Grocer, 695 Sar- 
gent Ave., Winnipeg, Man. Published by 
Western Publishers, Ltd. Est. 1916. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, March, 1947, 
5,921; (gross), 6032. Rates- 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 43.00 $ 26.00 
6 65.00 36.00 22.00 

13 60.00 33.00 20.00 


Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 
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FOOD MANUFACTURING AND PROCESSING 











Food is the largest retail business in the 
United States today, with an annual volume 
in excess of 44 billion dollars. Canned, glass 
packed, frozen and dehydrated foods account 
for a large portion of this retail volume. It is 
on these four basic food groups that FOOD 
PACKER circulation is concentrated. 


Mechanized innovations in factory methods 
for handling and processing foods, along with 
continuing high production schedules for the 
coming year, have helped to boost the pe tential 
market for new equipment among all types of 
food processors. 

FOOD PACKER offers advertisers a valu- 
able, highly specialized market circulation 
whose interest is focused on the four basic 
food processing groups. It makes no attempt 
to give broad, overall coverage. Its editorial 
papers are keved to, and its circulation con- 
centrated on, management and operating exec- 
utives who determine and control purchases 
among Canners, Glass Packers, Freezers and 
Dried Fruit Manufacturers. 


Your Advertising in 


Food Packer 


will sell more goods at less cost 


CANNERS 
FREEZERS 


if your customers are 





GLASS PACKERS 
- FRUIT DRIERS 


EDITORIAL 


FOOD PACKER is edited specifically for 
management executives, production heads and 


food technologists. It gives them accurate, up- 
to-the-minute news and helpful information on 
problems peculiar to their particular opera- 


tions. It saves time by eliminating much of the 


general information. Because of this speciall- 
FOOD PACKER enjoys _ intense 
] 


zation, 


reader interest by the men in these groups who 


control purchases. 

FROZEN FOODS 

If your potential customer produces frozen 
foods ... he reads FOOD PACKER. He can't 
afford not to as FOOD PACKER is read by 
every frozen food packer from coast to coast, 
in addition to 3,610 food processors .. all 
potential producers of frozen foods and pros- 
pective customers for your product. 


Ask about 


FOOD PACKER FORUM 
Issued Annually February 15 


Food Packer 


(Formerly Canning Age) 


139 No. Clark Street, Chicago 2, Central 1281 


New York Offices: 175 Fifth Ave., New York City, Algonquin 4-1145 
4463 Henry Stuart Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. Elliott 3234 


California: ORLEE W. SORENSEN COMPANY 
105 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, Sutter 5977 


— 
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Food Manufacturing and Processing 


(See also Dairy Products; Food Canning; and succeeding sections under Food Manufacturing) 





commen 

The food manufacturing and pro- 
cessing industry was bending every 
effort to cost reduction in 1947 in an 
effort to insure a continuing high level 
of activity. They were hampered in 
this effort by a general shortage of 
equipment, according to Food Indus- 
tries. 

reported that even 
horizontal equipment, such as valves, 
fittings, pipe, motors and tanks was 
difficult to obtain, while special ma- 
chines were even harder to buy. How- 
ever, builders of this “vertical” equip- 
ment were slowly catching up with de- 
mand, with the promise that in another 
year the situation would be perceptibly 
eased. 

In mid-year, 1947, Food Industries 
placed the backlog of maintenance and 
replacement equipment orders at $500 
million. 

The food processing industry in- 
cludes that group of manufacturers 
who perform one or more of many op- 
erations on raw food materials to pre- 
serve or extend the quality life of such 
perishables or to combine and process 
them into stable, ready-to-serve, pre- 
pared dishes, thereby performing on 


This authority 




















Food Manufactures, 1939 


Value of 
No. of Products 
Est. 
Meat products 3,387 
DOTY DTOGUCED .ccccsccccce 9,535 
Canned and preserved foods 3, 053 
Grain mill products 3.7 46 
Bakery products 
Confectionery and related 
products 
Beverages 
Miscellaneous food prepara- 
tions and kindred prod- 


1,411,817 


457,563 
1,088,340 


867,724 


51,448 10,618,026 

Bureau of the Census. 

In June, 1947, the Federal Reserve pro- 

duction index for manufactured food prod- 

ucts was 56 per cent above the 1935-39 
average 











a mass production scale the function 
once performed only by the chef, cook, 
or housewife. 

The food industry is the largest of 
the manufacturing industries and the 
most stable. The food processing in- 
dustry which normally accounts for ap- 
proximately 15 per cent of the total 
purchase of machinery and equipment 
by manufacturing industries bought 
approximately 21 per cent during the 


1933 depression. This stability is due 
to the fact that consumption of food 
per capita varies only slightly from 
year to year regardless of conditions. 
However, the volume of processed foods 
has increased consistently for many 
years, an increase far beyond the gain 
in population. 

The food industry is first in value 
of products, first in value added by 
manufacture, first in expenditure for 
raw materials and contract work, first 
in the total number of plants and first 
in the number of electric motors re- 
quired to operate production equip- 
ment. The food industry requires more 
refrigeration and more air-conditioning 
than any other manufacturing indus- 
try. It uses approximately 45 per cent 
of the production of corrugated and 
fibre shipping containers. 

The materials-handling problem of 
the food processing industry is of great 
magnitude. Although its materials- 
handling problem is characterized by 
volume rather than weight, the indus- 
try must handle approximately 1,000 
billion Ibs. of materials per year. 

In 1939, the food industry had 51,448 
establishments, employing 1,132,625 





Distribution of Food Processing Plants 
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The following products, not classified by the 
Census as "Food & Kindred Products® are in- 
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persons who were paid $1,465,558,000. 
These establishments spent $7,062,039,- 
000 for materials and supplies, fuel, 
etc., divided as follows: Materials and 
supplies, $6,895,302,000; fuel, $86,958,- 
000; purchased electric energy, $74,- 
914,000; contract work, $4,865,000. The 
value of the industry’s products was 
$10,618,026,000 and the value added by 
manufacture, $3,555,987,000. 

Plants accounting for 86 per cent of 
1989 production reported expenditures 
of $221,380,000 for plant and equip- 
ment divided as follows: New plants 
and equipment, $62,297,000; new ma- 
chinery and operating equipment, $136,- 
268,000; plants and equipment acquired 
in a used condition, $16,465,000; un- 
classified, $6,050,000. 

The last census (1939) indicated 
that about 23 per cent of all food 
plants account for 89 per cent of total 
volume. 

The industry uses horse power ag 
gregating 7,296,476. The rated capacity 
of its prime movers is 2,485,536 h.p., 
including 11,240 steam engines and 
turbines, 1,609,000 h.p.; 2,665 Diesel 
motors, 290,000 h.p.; 3,613 internal 
combustion engines, hydro-turbines 
and water wheels, 179,400 h.p. In ad- 
dition, there are 875,000 electric mo- 
tors, with 4,850,000 h.p. 

There are many reasons for the new 
plants and new production lines in 
food processing. The trend toward mer- 
gers, which began immediately follow- 
ing the first war, has been constantly 
accelerated. The result of such mergers 
is usually improved processing meth- 
ods, better quality control through both 
local and central research laboratories, 
new and more efficient production lines, 
and available capital with which to 
make these improvements. 

Research during the war, both in 
the food industry and others as well, 
made discoveries which have greatly 
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advanced food technology. Much of this 
new technology is waiting only for 
available equipment and supplies for 
application on new production lines; 
much of it will be in new food process 
ing plants. 

There is another important trend 
toward “multi-product processing”. 
Less and less is it possible to classify 
many food plants as anything other 
than a food processing plant because of 
the variety of products processed. 
Many of the larger food processing 
companies have changed their corpor- 
ate names during recent years because 
the original name applied to limited 
processing of a few products while 
present production includes products of 
many types. As an example, almost 
every plant that processes quick-frozen 
fruits and vegetables also cans fruits 
and vegetables. 

One of the most important changes 
in the food industry is the advent and 
increased use of quality control. The 
growth of quality control has followed 
the penetration of the food technologist 
or the food engineer in the industry. 
It is in a large measure responsible 
for the slow but persistent shift in 
the industry from batch to continouous 
operations. Extensive expenditures for 
equipment are necessary for both qual- 
ity control and the introduction of con 
tinuous processing. 


Dehydrated Foods 


Although it is not likely that many 
products will be offered to consumers 
labeled “dehydrated”, the process or 
method of scientifically drying or re- 
moving moisture from foods will not 
be discarded. The science of drying 
was greatly advanced as a result of 
war emergencies. Many applications 
for improved drying processes are be- 
ing found in food processing. It is ex- 
pected that the use of scientific drying 


methods will increase in use in food 
processing. 


Exports and Imports 


With the entire world bidding for 
the American food supply, exports in- 
creased sharply above 1945 in 1946, 
while imports also gained. 

In 1945, value of exports of crude 
foodstuffs was $431.7, the 1946 figure 
being $648.2 million. Exports of manu- 
factured foodstuffs increased from 
$1,246.1 million in 1945 to $1,523.6 mil- 
lion in 1946. 

Exports of meat were valued at 
$341.3 million; dried eggs, $123.6 mil- 
lion; dairy products, $295.7 million; 
fish, $38.9 million; milled rice, $59.7 
million; wheat flour, $218.8 million; 
canned vegetables, $87.4 million; dried 
and evaporated fruits, $46.4 million; 
canned fruits, $16.9 million; sugar, 
$58.4 million; other manufactured 
foodstuffs, $154.3 million. 

Imports of crude foodstuffs increased 
from $693.1 million in 1945 to $8143 
million in 1946. Imports of manufac- 
tured foodstuffs jumped from $461.5 
million in 1945 to $502.7 million in 
1946. 


Frozen Foods 


Food Industries predicted that pre- 
cooked frozen foods — ready-to-serve 
dishes that require only defrosting and 
warming before serving—will enjoy 
great popularity. It estimated, »ow- 
ever, that the volume of food 
chased in quick-frozen form tod 
less than 1 per cent of the total. 

Operations of frozen food plan‘s in 
1946 were less satisfactory than had 
been expected. During the war, the 
field was invaded by many mani‘ac- 
turers with inadequate technol cal 
background and in some instances ‘ack 
of quality has resulted. Prodv "on 
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Predominant 


in the CANADIAN 
FOOD FIELD... 


“CANADIAN FOOD INDUSTRIES” (incorporating 
Canadian Food Packer) is the original publication 
in the food industry in Canada. 


EDITORIAL POLICY: Since its establishment in 1930, this 
business paper has maintained as its principal objective 
the welfare of the food industries throughout Canada. It 
has initiated and promoted association work within this 
field, and has played a leading part in the foundation of 
several industry associations. It is designed for the execu- 
tive and production men in the food field. It presents the 
kind of information they want, including practical and 
technical articles; news of what other plants and men are 
doing; news about equipment, marketing, food technology, 
government regulations and statistics. For the past ten 
years the May issue has been a feature number containing 
the most complete and concise compilation of various 
food production statistics available. It is kept throughout 
the year by food executives, food distributors, govern- 
ment officials and others. 


CIRCULATION: Canadian Food Industries has a controlled 
circulation to every Canadian province. CCAB Publisher's 
Statement of March 3lst, 1947, shows individually ad- 
dressed copies 3,050; average total distribution 3,458. It 
covers more executives and production men in its field 
than any other pubilcation, and at a lower advertising cost. 


THE MARKET: "Canadian Food Industries" covers the 
following food fields: 

Processed Fruits, Vegetables and Fish, including canned, frozen 
and dehydrated fruits and vegetables, canned fish, canned 
soups, infant foods, pickles, olives, catsup, jams, jellies, mar- 
malades. 


Mect Packers, Sausage Manufacturers, Poultry Plants. 


Dairies, Processed Cheese Plants, Ice Cream Manufacturers, Re- 
frigerated Locker Plants, Cold Storages. 

Tea, Coffee, Spices. 

Flour and Feed Mills, Prepared Breakfast Foods. 

Maccroni and Kindred Products. 

Bakeries, Biscuit, Confectionery, Cocoa and Chocolate Manufac- 


Beverages, Aerated Waters, Breweries, Wineries. 

Misc-llaneous Foods, including Honey, Maple Products, Flavour- 
xtracts, Baking Powder, Yeast, Sugar, Prepared Mustard, 

Froven and Dried Eggs, Salt, Glucose. 

Anral production in the Canadian food industries amounts 
/y billion. With a constantly growing population and 
h standard of living, Canada's food industries will 

one of its major manufacturing groups. An an- 

xpenditure of $1 billion for materials and equipment 
indication of the sales opportunities that await sup- 
through consistent advertising in this leading seven- 
ear-old publication of the industry. 
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ISSUANCE AND CLOSING DATES: Published monthly. 
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costs have frequently been so high that 
considerable consumer resistance has 
resulted. Overproduction developed in 
some lines. 

Food Freezing estimates that com- 
mercial frozen food production in 1945 
was 1,650 million lbs. That publication 
reports that as of Jan., 1946, 1,127 pro- 
cessors were known to be freezing 
foods commercially, and 166 were plan- 
ning to enter the field. Of these 1,293 
companies, the activities of 1,118 in- 
cluding some who freeze more than one 
class of product, have been identified 
as follows: 658 freeze fruits and 
vegetables; 293 freeze fish and sea- 
food; 95 freeze poultry and its pro- 
ducts; 40 freeze meats; 61 freeze pre- 
cooked foods. 

Per capita consumption in 1945 was 
almost 15 lbs., according to this au- 
thority. 

Of 1600 general food brokers in the 
United States, 24 per cent operate 
frozen food departments. An estimated 
two-thirds of the frozen foods packed 


for resale are sold through brokers, 
who operate on a commission basis 
(usually 3 to 5 per cent) as sales 


agents for processors in assigned ter- 
ritories. 

At the beginning of 1946, freezer 
storage capacity of U. S. warehouses 
was 142 million cubic feet, exclusive of 
locker plants. About 80 per cent of this 
freezer storage space represents public 
storage, available in public warehouses 
for storage of foods by processors, 
distributors, etc. in approximately 300 
public warehouses. Holdings of frozen 
fruits on January 1, 1946, were 371,- 
190,000 lbs. and of frozen vegetables, 
191,468,000 Ibs. vs. 1941-45 January 1 
averages of 200,795,000 lbs. of fruits 
and 125,496,000 lbs. of vegetables. 
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Shipments of Complete Units 
- Self-contained a 
ates Total Units Remote Units 
Value , Value Value 
Nuaber gq (dollars) w . (dollars) Nuaber (dollars 
IRS, WEibsconcscecscses 210,248 | 42,194,304 | 204,020 | 39,811,481 6,228) 2, 382,82 
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Bureau of the Census 





An estimated 25 per cent of the 5000 
wholesale grocery distributors in the 
U. S. handle frozen foods. Nearly all 
are located in major marketing areas, 
which represent only 7 per cent of the 
2133 wholesale trade centers in the 
United States. While more than half 
of the present frozen food distributors 
now depend on public warehouses for 
bulk storage requirements, rapid ex- 
pansion of distributors’ freezer storage 
facilities is expected in 1946 and 1947. 

Approximately 55,000 retail food 
stores, including 160 exclusive frozen 
food stores, now handle frozen foods, 
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retailing an estimated 30 per cent of 
the annual pack. Average capacity of 
retail food store frozen food dispensing 
units is about 20 cubic feet. A small 
but rapidly expanding number of retail 
stores are equipped with bulk storage 
cabinets or coolers. 

Over 40 per cent of frozen foods are 
channeled to industrial users for re- 
manufacture in preserves, ice cream, 
baked goods, etc. Many re-manufac- 
turers freeze foods for their own use, 
as well as buying those already frozen. 
Such foods (predominantly fruits) are 
generally packed in 30 and 50 Ib. con- 
tainers, or in 50 gal. barrels. 

Approximately 25 per cent of the 
commercially packed frozen foods are 
sold to institutional users, including 
hotels, hospitals, restaurants, transpor- 
tation dining commissaries, etc. Pack- 
aging varies from 2!'4, to 10 lb. cartons 
and 30 to 50 Ib. containers and 50 gal. 
barrels. An estimated 43,000 low tem- 
perature storage cabinets are now in 
use in such institutions. 


Fish 

The United States and Alaska fish 
catch in 1946 was 4,396 million pounds, 
according to the Department of the 
Interior. This was a slight decline from 
1945. The catch was valued at $253 
million, with Alaska accounting for 
$95 million. The retail value was $*87,- 
791,000. 

Of the 1,651 million 
pounds was fresh and frozen fish; 
1,220 million, canned; 115 million, 
cured; and 1,410 million went inte by- 
products. 

Leading fishing ports are San Pedro, 


total catch, 


Cal.; Monterey, Cal.; Gloucester, 
Mass.; Lewes, Del.; San Francisco; 
Boston; Beaufort, N. Car.; Fernan 
dina, Fla.; New Bedford, Mass.; 5a" 


Diego, Cal.; Reedville, Va. 
In 1946, 6,500 vessels of 5 net tons 
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MARKET. 

Canada’s commercial fisheries have an 
annual production of $113.6 millions. This 
is divided: sea fisheries $99 millions, inland 
fisheries $14.6 millions. Every province in 
the Dominion produces fish; with British 
Columbia, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
topping the list, in that order. Fish oils pro- 
duced are valued at $5.9 millions, divided 
65 per cent medicinal and 35 per cent in- 
dustrial. Fish meal totals $1.9 millions. 
These are all 1945 figures, the latest avail- 
able at press time, and an all-time record. 
The 1946 catch, although smaller in quan- 
tity, was worth more on account of higher 
pri es 

rhe 1945 capital investment was $74.6 
millions, of which the sea fisheries account- 
ed for $33.6 millions or 45 per cent, and 


the inland fisheries $7.2 millions or 10 per 


cent. The remaining $33.8 millions or 45 
per cent represented the capital equipment 
of the processing industry, in which there 


were 535 establishments. 85,000 people are 
employed in the industry. 
In recent years the Canadian fishing in- 


dustry has modernized its operations for 
production and distribution, and has con- 
sequently increased its stature considerably 
as market for manufacturers of every- 
thing the industry buys. The modern Cana- 
dian fishing vessel is powered by Diesel 
engines, and equipped with sonic depth 
sounders, radio telephones, and every mod- 
ern electrical and mechanical device. Ma- 
chinery and refrigeration in processing 
plar is up-to date. 

T major part (70 per cent in 1945) of 
the heries production is exported, and 
with prospects of a lasting export demand 
lor h foods, Canada’s fishing industry 
Wi mtinue to consume large quantities 
of ipment and supplies. We will gladly 
ser su details of equipment and supplies 
use ind any other information you may 
req regarding Canada’s commercial 
hs! 


EDITORIAL. 


Conadian Fisherman is the only maga- 


zin vering Canada’s commercial fisheries 
iro oast to coast, including the fresh- 
wat isheries of the Great Lakes and the 
Pra Provinces. Its editor, Frederick 
Wil Wallace, is one of Canada’s best 
kno fisheries authorities and marine 
write 

Es: -blished in 1914, Canadian Fisherman 
has |. en the mouthpiece of the industry in 


ee eee 


CANADA'S 
Modern Fishing Industry 


is a Big and Growing Market 
for Equipment and Supplies 


promoting the interests of the fishermen 
and the trade, working closely in pre-war 
days with the Canadian Fisheries Associa- 
tion, and now with its modern counterpart 
the Fisheries Council of Canada. 


CIRCULATION. 


Canadian Fisherman is _ published 


monthly, and is distributed throughout the 


industry in accordance with production and 
value of fishery products and by-products, 
thus ensuring coverage of the industry’s 
best purchasing power. It covers every divi- 
sion of the industry—primary, processing, 
and distributing. 

CCAB Publisher’s Statement, March 31, 
1947, shows the following distribution: 
Fishermen and Producers 1447; Processors, 
including Fish Packers, Wholesalers, Deal- 
ers and Storage Plants, and also Fisher- 
men’s co-operatives 615; Government In- 
spectors and Departments, Libraries, Col- 
leges and Associations 142: Manufacturers 
of Equipment and Supplies, Jobbers and 
Dealers 21; Miscellaneous 40; Total in 
Canada 2,265; outside Canada 221; Total 


2,486. 


ADVERTISING RATES: 


1 time 6times 12 times 
l page $110.00 $90.00 $75.00 
2/3 page 90.00 73.00 60.00 
1/2 page 68.00 55.00 15.00 
1/3 page 55.00 15.09 36.50 
1/4 page $1.50 34.00 27.50 
1/6 page 33.00 27.50 22.50 
1/8 page 25.00 20.75 7.00 
1 inch 7.00 6.00 5.00 


Colour: Standard red or standard blue $25 
extra. Other colours $35. 

Bleed: 15 per cent extra on space and 
colour. 


Cover Rates on request. 


MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS: 
Type page 7x10; Trim size 8%x11%; 
Bleed plates and inserts 8%x4x11'2. Halftone 
screen 120. 
Issuance and closing dates: Issued first 
week of month. Last forms close 15th of 
preceding month; 10th if proof required. 


MARINE EQUIPMENT 
CATALOGUE 


\ Consolidated Catalogue of Equipment 
and Supplies Available to the Marine In- 
dustries of Canada with Index, Facilitating 
Purchase. Advertising Rates: 1 page 
$100.00; 4% page $55.00. Mechanical Re- 


quirements as for Canadian Fisherman. 


CANADIAN PORTS AND 
SHIPPING DIRECTORY 


Recognized by the shipping trade as the 
only authoritative work publishing essen- 
tial information respecting Canadian ports 
and shipping services for shipowners, 
brokers, charterers and shipmasters inter- 
ested in trade with Canada. Published an- 
nually. Advertising Rates: 1 page $100.00; 
lo page $55.00; %4 page $35.00; % page 
$20.00. Mechanical Requirements: type 
page 4'x6%; trim size 5°%4x8%. Bleed 
plates 574x9. Halftones 120 screen. 
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and over were employed in the fishing 
industry, which also used 30,000 motor 
boats and 30,000 other vessels. Trans- 
porting craft consisted of 1,200 boats 
of 5 net tons and over, and 700 motor 
boats. 

There were 3,000 fishery shore estab- 
lishments in 1946, Alaska having 170; 
Pacific Coast States, 350; Atlantic 
Coast and Gulf Coast States, 2,080, 
and the Great Lakes and Mississippi 
River States, 400. 

The commercial fisheries and fishery 
industries provide employment to more 
than 220,000 persons. Of these, about 
130,000 are fishermen, and the rest are 
employed in the manufacturing and 
other shore fishery industries. In addi- 
tion, about 300,000 persons are en- 
gaged in allied industries—like manu- 
facturing of products or equipment in 
use by the fisheries such as boats, ship- 
chandlery, rope, gear, paper, tin cans, 
barrels, boxes, and ice. 


The packaging of fish is a significant 
factor in commercial fishing. Packaged 
and frozen fish, shredded, flaked, 
filleted, steaked, as well as herring, 
sardines, caviar, anchovies, are packed 
in tins or glass jars of modern design 
and type. Skilled industrial designers 
are designing individual packages for 
consumer purchase of frozen and fresh 
fillets of fish and shellfish. 


In shipment and in transportation the 
most modern developments in the re- 
frigeration and preservation of fish are 
used. Specially designed railroad and 
express containers for the shipment of 
fresh fish and shellfish, of frozen fish 
and fish fillets are used. Modern re- 
frigerated trucks and trailers are gain- 
ing great headway. 


Coffee, Tea, Spices 


Both coffee and tea are imported into 
the United States duty free. Coffee is 
brought in fresh or green and is blended 
or roasted here. Tea is subjected sim- 
ply to blending processes. 


Coffee imports into the United 
States during 1946 were 2,729 million 
lbs., worth $470.1 million. 


Equipment used in the coffee roast- 
ing and grinding industry includes 
roasting and grinding machinery, label- 
ing devices, granulizers, cleaners, sep- 
arators, and weighing, filling and bag- 
ging machinery. 

Tea imports to the United States 

1946 were 94,151,000 Ibs. valued 
$34.2 million. 


Authoritative figures place the in- 
vestment in the spice business in the 
United States at $16,000,000, with 
about 90 per cent of the spices used 
here being imported from other nations. 
Imports in 1939 totaled 138,953,253 
pounds, valued at $14,364,889. This 
compares with imports in 1938 totaling 
107,605,000 pounds, valued at $11,- 
089,000. 
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Sugar 


Sugar is the most universally used 
and the most widely produced of all 
food staples. It is always in demand 
and is always demanding equipment. 

While sugar rationing was officially 
ended in the United States in 1947, 
industrial users were having difficulty 
in getting supplies large enough for 
full operations. The Phillipine Islands, 
which formerly exported nearly 1 mil- 
lion tons annually, is not yet in pro- 


duction after the war. 


Production of sugar during the 100 
year period from 1840-41 to 1940-41 in- 
creased from 1,150,000 tons to 30,368,- 
000 tons—a jump of over 3,000 per 
cent. To produce this tonnage, sugar 
production and processing require thou- 
sands of tons of farm operating equip- 
ment, heavy milling and grinding 
equipment, processing equipment, in- 
cluding clarifiers, mixers, centrifugals, 
evaporators, vacuum pans, juice heat- 
ers, pumps, condensers, copper and 
brass piping, filter presses, etc., etc., as 
well as complete power plants ranging 
in capacity up to 25,000 hp.; and for 
transporting the cane from field to fac- 
tory, motor trucks, trailers, tractors, 
cane carts, and in many instances com- 
plete railway systems consisting of the 
necessary rolling stock of steam or 
diesel electric locomotives, cane cars, 
box cars, tank cars, as well as all ac- 
cessories needed for a complete railway 
system. 

It is estimated by sugar engineers 
that it costs $1,500 per ton to erect a 
sugar mill. This means that the capital 
investment for the production of the 
1940-41 crop represented an outlay of 
$45,402 million. 

Sugar production is primarily a pow 
er industry. The reduction in price 
which has transferred it from a costly 
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luxury to the most widely used food 
staple in the world, has been accom- 
plished by constant replacement of 
hand labor by power equipment. Cen- 
tralization of production in larger and 
still larger units goes steadily on. New 
processes and new appliances are con- 
stantly being introduced. Broader 
utilization of by-products is unfolding 
a tremendous field of development. 
Larger and more efficient machinery is 
replacing that which represented the 
acme of progress a few years ago. 
Margins of profits grow narrower as 
outputs rise higher, and sugar tech- 
nicians are forced to keep their plants 
constantly in process of re-equipment. 


Obsolescence is rapid, and conserva- 
tive engineers charge depreciation at 
the rate of 20 per cent a year. This 
would represent an expenditure under 
normal conditions of over $9 billion a 
year throughout the entire sugar in- 
dustry. 

As a result of the backlog of mate- 
rials needed to put existing mills in 
efficient operating condition and to con- 
struct new ones to meet the demands 
of a sugar hungry world confronted 
with a serious shortage will cal! for 
the expenditure of huge sums of money 
within the next five years. 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
lists 27 establishments engaged in c 
sugar refining as compared to 23 i 
1937. The value of products of ‘hese 
establishments totaled $384,412,4:2 in 
1939 as compared with $424,630,/°4 in 
1937. Wage earners in 1939 numbered 
14,133, with the cost of materials, sup- 
plies, fuel, purchased electrical er :rgy 
and contract working totaling $292 /17,- 
795 as tompared with $362,652,6 / ™ 
1937. 


The production and value of th *ane 
sugar refining industry, as shov. bY 
the 1939 census, was as follows: 
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Everyone in Your O,ganization 


concerned with facts and figures on markets and media should 
have his or her own copy of The Market Data Book. The basic 
picture of trades and industries contained in The Market Data 
Book furnishes a good starting-point for any research job, whether 
the end-product relates to shipping procedures or copy appeals. 


The Market Data Book is as useful to your sales manager as 
it is to the advertising manager, copywriter, space buyer or sales 
promotion manager. It gives your research people information 
they can pass on to your engineers. 


In countless ways The Market Data Book makes the dis- 
tribution of products more efficient, more economical, by giving 
everyone concerned with marketing, facts on which to base their 
decisions. It makes the job of selection of media and markets 
easier, because its editors have compressed a whole library of in- 
formation into this one volume. 


Don’t let Joe borrow your copy. Tell him to get his own 
subscription to Industrial Marketing. The Market Data Book 
will come to him along with twelve issues of the only magazine 
devoted exclusively to the problems of selling and advertising to 
business and industry. All this for only $2 a year! Tell him to 
order it today. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


109 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 
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FOOD MANUFACTURING AND PROCESSING 





CANB SUGAR REFINING, 1939 
Thousand 
Pounds Value 
Refined sugar, hard.. 7,780,250 $351,502,259 


Refined sugar, soft or 
472,766 20,251,354 
Gallons 
Refiners’ sirup $27,915 


Sugar sirup 
Invert sugar sirups.10,317,841 
Other sugar sirups. . 15,778,907 


Refiners’ blackstrap 
non-edible sirups .. 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
lists 12 establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of corn sirup, corn sugar, 
corn oil and corn starch. Wage earners 
in these plants numbered 6,320; value 
of products totaled $113,425,704, and 
the cost of material, supplies, fuel and 
purchased electrical energy amounted 
to $64,150,738. 

The value of beet sugar produced in 
1939 was $134,396,000, a gain of 25.1 
per cent over 1937. The number of 
manufacturers fell from 87 to 85. 


4,456,980 
6,011,960 


956,145 


Available Market Data 
Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Facts on Food Catalogs. 

Published by the catalog service divi- 
sion of McGraw-Hill, this folder out- 
information on the size of the 
food industries market and the type 
of equipment most commonly pur- 
chased in this market. It contains data 
on the buying habits of purchasers in 
the market. There is information on 
the services of Food Industries Cat- 
alogs. 

What’s Ahead for Glass in the 
Canning Industry? 

The Canner has issued this folder 
about the market for glass packing in 
the canning market. It includes a state- 
by-state table of the publication’s cover- 
age of companies which pack in glass. 


lines 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1947.] 


Annual Directory of Frozen Food Proc- 
ensors, 82 Wali St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Published by E. W. Williams Pubs., Inc. 
Est. 1945. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
tigx4! Pub hed annually Sept | 
Forms lose July 15 Agency discounts 
15-0 Cireul 1, 5,000 Rates l pag 
$150; %& age, $60 


Chemical and Engineering News, 332 W 
12nd St New York 18 Published by 
Americar (‘hemical Society Est 1923 
riptio $2 to members, others, $4 
Trim size, 8x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub 
lished Monday Forms close 20 days 
pret Agen counts, 15-2 


Subs: 


Circulatior 569. Companies, officials, 
5,409 works execs 121 foremen 
supervisors 2,138; engineers, 5,952; re 
directors, 5,487; chemists 3 

laboratories 7,913; 
students others, 11 


search 
independent 


6.4U60 6.088 


d on space used in one year 
nbination with Industria ind 
*hemistry Analytical 
n Abstract and 
“hemical Society 
) 7 pag $600 13 page 
es, $495 
orange red, green 
0; bleed $55 





Pood Freezing, 95 Liberty St., New York 
6. Published by Ogden Pub. Co. Est. 1945. 
Controlled. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts 15-0 Circulation, 
(Sworn), 8,004, Rates 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 
l $210.00 $160.00 
6 195.00 150.00 


12 180.00 140.00 


red, $50; bleed, 


330 W. 42nd St., New 
Published by McGraw- 
Devoted to food proc- 
control Est 1928 
Trim size, 8%x11% 
Published Ist Forms 
discounts 15-2 
request 


1/3 Page 
$100.00 
90.00 
80.00 


Standard blue or 15%. 


Food Industries, 
York 18, N. Y. 
Hill Pub. Co., Inc 
essing and quality 
Subscription, $ 
Type page 3x10 
close 10th Agency 
N.LA.A, statement on 
Circulation 16.806; 
Company subscriptions, 5,541; corporate 
officers, 2,373 managers, supts., engi- 
neers, technical and operating 720; 
sales and advertising, 564; others, 2,636 
Gross rates per page—Less than 3 
pages, $350: 3 pages, $340: 6 pages, $330; 
9 pages, $320 12 pages, $300; 18 pages, 
$24 + pree } ee 6 pages, $285 is 


pages, $280. 
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(gross), 18,826, 


red, blue or 


$75 
insert between 


Standard 
green, $65; 
for spread. 

For additional data see 


pages 288-89 


yellow, 
bleed, 


orange, 
$50 for 1 page; 


330 W. 42nd 


Food Industries Catalogs, 
, Published and 


St., New York 18, N. Y. 
distributed in September by McGraw- 
Hill Catalog Service, division of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., Ine. Forms 
June 15 Supplied inserts ac- 
ceptable to August 1. Trim size 8% x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Controlled distribution to 12,461 process- 
ing and production executives and engi- 
neers in leading food plants 

Rates per page (Catalog section only), 
1 page, $325: 2 pages, $285: 3 pages, 
$270; 4-7 pages, $220; 8-11 pages, $200; 
12-15 pages, $190; 16-23 pages, $180; 24- 
$1 pages, $165; pages and over, rates 
on request Inserts up to 6 pages, if 
supplied according to publishers 
fications (available on request) accepted 
at published rates less 10%. Inserts of 
over 8 pages at published rates less 20% 
All rates subject to 10% discount on 3 
year order Production costs for inserts 
to be printed by publisher will be quoted 
on specific catalog 

For additional data see page 291. 


close 


speci- 





Pood Materials and Equipment, 232 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 16. Published by 
Food Information Publishers. Est. 1941. 
Controlled. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8%x1l1%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 10th Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 9,797. 
Rates— 


% Page 
$125.00 
115.00 
100.00 


% Page 
$ 67.00 


Times 1 Page 


1 $220.00 
6 200.00 
12 190.00 


Standard red, $40. 


Ni 


The Food Packer, formerly Canning Age. 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2. Published 
by Vance Pub. Corp. Bst. 1919. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page. 7x10. Pub- 
lished 30th preceding. Forms close 18th. 
N.1.A.A. statement on request. Agencv 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation, July, 1947, 
4,376; (gross), 5,104. Packing and freez- 
ine 57 mfrs. of 


plants and executives, 3,579; 
equipment & supplies, 424; others, 363 
Rates 


% Page 
$120.00 
100.00 
80.00 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $180.00 
7 155.00 

13 130.00 


7th or 13th insertion in is Food Packe 
Forum, published Feb 15th. 
Standard color, red, $35; special 
$50; bleed, $15 

For additional data see 


colo 
page 250. 


ae 
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Food Processing Preview, 
gan Ave., Chicago 11. Published by 
Putman Pub Est. 1940. Trim size, 
115,x115%. Standard 7x10 occupies tw 
thirds of page size. Minimum space, 
3%4x4% Published monthly. Forms 
close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2, 
Circulation, May 1947, 25,047; (gross), 
27,007. Companies, 3,523; chief produc. 
tion executives, 14,775; works executives, 
4,124; engineers, 986; technical directors, 
1,042; others, 616 Rates based on total 
space used in Chemical Processing Pre- 
view and Food Processing Preview 1 
page, $456; 6 pages, $384; 9 pages, $376; 
12 pages, $386; 24 pages, $356. 
Standard red, blue, green, orange and 
yellow, $75; bleed, 20%. 





Frosted Food Field, 19 W. 44th St., New 
York 18. Published by Frosted Food 
Field, Inc. Est. 1946. Type page, 
10%x13%. Published Ist. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 7,660; (gross), 8,167. Can- 
1,682; frosted food locker plants, 
distributors, 2,599; others, 1,295, 


67% in. 
or more 


20 to 39 
inches 
$6.00 
5.50 $.50 


bleed, 20%. 


3 to 9 
inches 
$7.00 
6.50 
6.00 


12 
Standard blue, 50; 





Frozen Food Industry and Locker Plant 
Journal, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
Published by Food Publishers, Inc. Est 
1945. Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page 
7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
7,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 
6 180.00 100.00 
12 165.00 90.00 
Standard colors, blue, red 
$50; bleed, $20. 


Pruit Products Journal and American 
Pood Manufacturer, 31 Union Square, 
New York 3. Published by Avi Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1921. Subscription, $3.00. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 

6 80.00 47.50 
12 75.00 45.00 
Standard color, bleed, $15 


® 


Engineering Chemistry, 
New York 18 Pub- 


and orange, 





% Page 
$ 35.00 
32.00 
30.00 


$60; 





Industrial and 
332 West 42nd St., 
lished by American Chemical Society. 
Est. 1909. Subscription, $3.50 to me rs 
others $4. Trim size, 8x11% 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulatior 
497; (gross), 37,975. Companies, i 
6,168: works execs., 1,339; 
supervisors, 1,143; engineers, 4,05* 
search directors, 3,496; chemists 
lurgists, 5,847; independent laborat 
5,446; instructors, 3,197; students 
others, 4,908. Rates, based on space 
in one year and in combination 
Analytical Chemistry, Chemica! 
stracts, and Journal of American C! 
cal Society—1 page, $455; 6 

12 pages, $375: 24 pages, 
Chemical and Engineering 

cluded in combination: 1 

pages, $410; 13 pages, $3 

$365. 

Standard orange, red, 
low, $115; bleed, $40 


Type 


close 


green, 


P. O. Drawer 1, B 

wood, Ill. Official publication Nat 

Macaroni Mfers. Assn. Est. 1903. 

scription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. _ 

page, 7 1/3x10 2/3. Published 15th. F 

close 1st. Discounts, none. Circu! 

(Sworn); 638. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page y 
1 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 $ 

6 50.00 30.00 

12 42.00 25.00 


Standard color, $15; bleed, 20%. 


Macaroni Journal, 
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A Definition of the 

Food Processing Industry and How 
and Why Food Industries Serves 
this Vast Market 


The methods and problems of the world’s 
oldest and largest business — food processing — 
are common to most plants regardless of what 
kind of food they process. Properly defined and 
classified, it is a horizontal industry to which 
modern engineering has been applied 

COMMON OPERATIONS 

Some of the operations common to food 
plants are materials handling, crushing and 
grinding, mixing and blending, mechanical sep- 
aration, the application of heat, refrigeration, 
packaging, air conditioning, control instruments 
and the common plant problems of sanitation, 
the common plant equipment for generating 
team the transmission of power, and the meces- 
ary electrical apparatus. 

REALIZATION OF COMMON PROBLEMS 

The food business was, only some twenty 
years ago, composed ef many unrelated plants 
without any means or desire of having contact, 
one with the other. A baker was a baker —a 
brewer, a brewer. There was little or no realiza- 
tion of the common denominators of methods 
and equipment that actually tied them together. 

It was perhaps the development of chemical 
engineering that brought about a revolutionary 
change. All chemical processes, regardless of 
end-product, have many similar operations. The 
processing of food is similar to chemical proc- 
essing in many basic operations 

A food technologist is a chemical engineer 
and a sanitary engineer as well. He will employ 
bacteriology, chemistry, dietetics—all concerned 
with quality control 

ENGINEERING MODERNIZES AN OLD INDUSTRY 

The need for increased volume of processed 
foods of ever better quality and at ever lower 
costs brought about an intense application of 
modern engineering methods to food process 
ing. First, to the large plants and then on down 
to the more progressive smaller plants who had 
to modernize if they were to compete. 


WANTED: A CLEARING-HOUSE FOR MODERN 
METHODS 

It was apparent that a publication was need 
ed to spearhead this technological advance it 
food processing. M. A. Williamson, publisher 
ot Chemical Engineering, (‘Chem & Met’) 
logically launched Food Industries in 1928, 
and for eighteen years the magazine has been 
under the editorial direction of Dr. L. V. 
Burton 

WHAT FOOD INDUSTRIES DOES 

Food Industries’ editorial objective was to 

bring to food processors, large and small, the 


BLICATION 


latest methods and information on processing 


operations, equipment and materials employed 


— with special emphasis on the industry's con- 
stant problem, quality control. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVERTISERS 


For the first time, manufacturers desirous of 
selling to the food processing industry had 
an advertising medium reaching this great mar- 
ket on a proper horizontal plane of common 
interest 

Over the past nineteen years, advertisers in 
Food Industries have found that they are effec- 
tively reaching the men who design, manage, 
and operate the progressive food plants and 
who are able and eager to buy products that 
can help them improve quality and reduce cost. 


Defining the Market 


The food industries are grouped for con- 
venience under the following main headings: 
i. Bakery Products 
Beverages—Non Alcoholic 
Beverages—Alcoholic 
Canning and Preserving 
Confectionery 
6. Grain Products 
7. Meat Packing 
8. Milk and Milk Products 
9. Sugar 
10. Other Food Industries. 


Ah wn 


The Size of the Market 


The last Census, 1939, lists 52,144 plants 
processing food valued at over ten billion dol- 
lars. 

This volume was 18.6% ofthe value of all 
manufactured products in 1939—the largest of 
all manufacturing industries. 

The food industries bought 15.4% of all 
machinery and equipment purchased by manu- 
facturing industries—the most important buyer 
of equipment and supplies. 


Which Are the Food Plants That 
Can Buy What You Have fo Sell? 


The attempt to determine “worthwhile” food 
plants is considered here from the standpoint 
of providing a worthwhile market for horizon- 
tal type equipment. To the manufacturer of 
such equipment, a ‘worthwhile’ plant is one 
whose potential purchases of his equipment 
justifies sales and advertising effort and expense. 

It might be said that the “worthwhile” mar- 
ket for the larger installations of horizontal 
equipment and the bulk of materials used in 
food plants is within the group of 6,256 plants 
which account for 80.64 per cent of annual 
processed food volume, and whose average em- 
ployees number 35 or better. But for many 





horizontal equipment manufacturers, the market 
extends through the 12,061 plants accounting 
for 89.21 per cent or as Food Industries states 
as a circulation objective: “the 25 per cent of 
the food plants accounting for 90 per cent of 
processed food volume.” 


Food Industries is Edited 
for Operating Men 


They are an interested audience for adver- 
tisers of materials and equipment since buying 
influence follows operating responsibility. 

Food Industries in its study of food process- 
ing, arrived at common operating problems 
which it endeavors to solve in its editorial col- 
umns. These are problems affecting the majority 
of food processors. Helping solve them provides 
the best reason and meets the greatest need for 
a publication serving the horizontal production 
aspects of this great industry. 

By the same token, such problems require 
close study by makers of materials and equip- 
ment who want to sell to the food industry. 
The men in the industry responsible for solv- 
ing them are production and operating men and 
buying influence follows operating respon- 
sibility. 

In selecting operating and production prob- 
lems as an editorial theme, Food Industries 
automatically limits its readership. In the list 
that follows, all these men are concerned with 
production problems as dealt with in Food In- 
dustries. All are concerned with materials and 
equipment used in food processing. It is im- 
possible to identify them by exact titles. Food 
Industries’ circulation list contains literally doz- 
ens of titles for the same functions. 

In most plants and processes the interest of 
production men ranges from problems of raw 
materials and their handling, through process- 
ing, to packaging and on to warehousing and 
distribution, all of which includes equipment. 

Quality control extends right to the con- 
sumer and his ultimate satisfaction. So, packag- 
ing, warehousing and the conditions of distrib- 
ution are also primary production problems. 

1. Company executives in charge of, or re- 
sponsible for, processing and production. 

2. Plant managers and supervisors responsible 
for processing and production. 

3. Engineers responsible for plant design and 
operation to insure production. 

4. Technical directors, chemists, etc., respon- 
sible for production and quality control. 

5. Consultants responsible for the develop- 
ment of processes and the design of plants to 
produce new products, or to obtain improved 
low-cost production. 

6. Government officials controlling quality 
of processed foods, or inspecting and accepting 
processed foods both for Government and con- 
sumer. 













































Common Problems Which Editorial 
and Advertising Should Help Solve 


A study of food processing reveals common 
problems of manufacturing and distribution 

The solution of a problem in one type of 
plant often provides an equally sound answer 
in another plant which is processing an entirely 
different kind of food product, but where many 
of the operations are identical 

Digging out problems and the right answers 
provides valuable editorial material for an oper 
ating paper like Food Industries. Food proc 
essors value a clearing-house of such helpful 
information 

Any manufacturer selling to the food indus 
try will find his product involved in some way 
or another im ibe problems that follow 

In his advertising in Food Industries he has 
one of the best opportunities advertising can 
offer: (1) an audience of progressive food 
processors interested in the best way of han- 
dling a processing operation (2) a chance to 
tell this audience how his product may be 
applied to their benefit and if convinced, this 
audience is able to buy what he has to sell 

1. How best to prevent spoilage in highly 
perishable foods, prior to, during, and after 
processing 

2. How to attain uniformity of finished prod 
uct, regardless of variables in raw materials 
and in processing conditions 

3. How to remove blemishes or defects inher 
ent in the raw food or acquired during proc 
essing 

1. How to process to meet the requirements 
of a multiplicity of Federal, State and Municipal 
laws 

5. How to regulate processing to retain maxi 
mum inherent dietetic values and flavor 

6. How best to overcome the seasonal char 
acteristics of many plants 

7. How to process new products 

8. How to find improved ingredients and 
method of incorporating them 

9. How to reduce the cost of processing. 


10. How to convert from batch to continu- 
ous processing. 


Producing Editorial Matter 
That Food Processors Value 


See any table of contents of Food Industries. 
That is the best evidence of how the editors 
offer constructive help to food processors. 

Publishing a magazine to meet food proc- 
essors’ needs requires 

1. An editorial staff of specialists, including 
engineers, scientists and technologists. 

2. Extensive contacts with individuals im- 
portant in the industry from whom publishable 
information can be obtained—contacts through 
plant visits, professional association, meetings, 
conventions 

3. The experience and ability to interest, 
guide, and influence the development and prog- 
ress of a great industry. 

4. Acceptance by and the confidence of lead- 
ers in the industry—who value the information 
received from the magazine enough to release 
for publication important discoveries, current 
developments, and new processes for the benefit 
of others in the industry. 


How Food Industries’ Circulation 
Policy is Planned 


Food Industries’ circulation objective is am- 
ple coverage of and penetration in the 12,061 
plants accounting for about 90% of the total 
production 

Acceptance of Food Industries by the leading 
food processors is the best indication that Food 
Industries can fulfill its circulation objective of 
reaching and covering the majority of progres- 
sive food processors both large and small. These 
are the able-and-willing-to-buy-prospects for 
the most efficient equipment and highest qual- 
ity of materials and ingredients—the best pos- 
sible group of prospects for advertisers, as well 
as the most logical and responsive group of 
subscribers for a pubiisher. 


Food Industries Has Acceptance 
by and Penetration in the Leading 
Food Companies 


Printers’ Ink each year lists the leading Na- 
tional Advertisers and tabulates the dollars 
spent by each for advertising. Among these 
leaders are 90 leading food companies whose 
advertising expenditure amounts to approxi- 
mately $150,000,000 per year. The expenditure 
for plant and equipment by these companies is 
much larger. They account for about Aalf the 
sales volume of processed food. The key men, 
1304 of them in these 90 food companies, 
consider Food Industries so necessary to their 
work, they buy and read it year after year. 

These companies consider Food Industries so 
necessary they also buy 179 additional company 
subscriptions to Food Industries. 


This Kind of Advertiser Can Use 
Food Industries to Best Advantage 


Food Industries has a specific job cut out for 
itself—to provide the best possible editorial ma. 
terial to help operating and production men 
who want to process foods the best way avail- 
able and provide themselves with every means 
to that end. 

That policy, as we have seen, limits Food 
Industries’ circulation, automatically, to the 
more technically advanced and least complacent 
food processing plants who actually do the 
bulk of the processed food volume. 

Food Industries provides a select audience 
for advertisers of materials and equipment that 
are used horizontally across this vast market 

This kind of advertiser is urged to study the 
application of his product to the food industry. 
The editorial content provides many clues as to 
what interests food processors most in mate- 
rials and equipment. They also look to and rely 
upon the advertising pages. The editorial matter 
tells “how to do it'’—the advertising tells “with 
what materials or equipment to do the job’— 
as many year-in-and-year-out Food Industries’ 
advertisers will testify. 
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field. 


These men naturally turn to their most familiar “looking up place” — 
their own industry catalog—when they are searching for information con- 


cerning: 


1. Materials, supplies, or ingredients for which they have ap immediate 


n 


2. Maintenance items for upkeep, repair or replacement. 

3. Equipment for modernizing, expansion, or new plant construction. 
Your catalog in Foop INpustrRies CATALOG serves you best because it 
. . by keeping your product information 
instantly accessible to him when he is actively seeking data necessary to make 


serves the food processor best 


a buying decision. 


ATLANTA 3 Ralph Maultsby 
13113. Rhodes-Hoverty Bldg... Wolnut 5778 


CLEVELAND 15 Thomas E. Tay! 
1510 Hanna Building, Main 398) 

DETROIT 26 H. P. Ruprecht 
2980 Penobscot Bldg. Madison 6024 


CHICAGO 1) G. E. Ridds 
520 N. Mich Whiteha 7900 


r catalogs to the 
ROCESSING 


Your catalog, pre-filed in Foop INpustTrieEs CATALOGS, is distributed to 
over 12,000 key men who have the authority for selecting, specifying and 
buying the equipment and supplies required by those processing plants which, 
as a group, are responsible for 90% of the total production of the entire food 





INDUSTRIES 








LOS ANGELES 14 R. N. Phelan 
621 So. Hope St.. Michigan 3873 

PHILADELPHIA 3 E A. Martin 
17th & Sansom Sts., Architects’ Bldg 
Rittenhouse 6-0670 

Fr LOUIS 8 G. G. Sears 
3615 Olive St, Newstead 7600 

SAN FRANCISCO 4 w Otltersot 


68 Post Street, Douglas 2-460C 
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FOOD MANUFACTURING AND PROCESSING 





Meat Packers Guide, Annual. 
See Foop MANUFACTURING AND PRoc- 


ESSING —MEAT. ) 


The National Provisioner, 
born St., Chicago 5, Ill. Published by 
The National Provisioner, Inc. Est. 1891. 
For meat packing and allied industiies 
manufacturing plants. Subscription, 
$4.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 





407 S. Dear- 


7x10. Published Saturday. Forms close 
10 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 8,749; (gross), 9,154. Man- 
ufacturers, 6,706; wholesalers, 1,151; re- 
tailers, 162; others, 589. Rates—Less 
than 3 pages, per page, $220; 3 pages, 
$200; 6 pages, $185; 9 pages, £170; 13 
pages, $150; 26 pages, $130; 52 pues, 
100. 


Standard red, $30; bleed, $25. 
For additional data see pages 308-9. 


® 





Quick Frozen Foods and the Locker 
Plant, 82 Wall St.. New York 6, N. Y. 
Published by E. W. Williams Pub. Co. 
Est 1938 Subscription, $3.50. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close 3rd. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 7,141; 
(gross), 9,160. Frozen food packaging 
and processing plants, 882; locker plants, 
1,045; wholesale distributors, 1,943; 
others, 3,138. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Vage 
l $240.00 $140.00 $ 80.00 
6 220.00 125.00 70.00 
12 200.00 115.00 65.00 
Standard colors red, blue, green, $60; 
bleed, 20%. 





Southern Food Processing, 344 Camp S&t., 
New Orleans 12. Published vy H. L. 
Peace Publications. Est. 1946. Controlled. 





Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. VPub- 
lished 6th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation 3413. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 83.00 $ 44.00 
6 125.00 69.00 37.00 
12 100.00 55.00 29.00 
Standard color, $35; bleed, 10%. 
The Spice Mill, 106 Water St., New York 
5, Published by Spice Mill Publishing 


Co. Est. 1878. Subscription, $3. Trim 
Size, 84%xl1%. Type pagé, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 25th preceding. Forms close 10th. 


Agency discounts, 15-9. Circulation, 

(Sworn), 2,135. Rates— 

Time 1 Page 1% Page 4% Page 
1 $140.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
6 108.00 62.50 37.50 

12 90.00 54.00 30.00 

Color rates on application; bleed, 15%. 





ll 


oy 


Sugar, 2 W 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





Published by Mona Palmer. Est. 1914. 

Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 

lished 1st. Forms close 10th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2, 

Circulation, 3,649; (gross), 4,219. Sugar 
companies and executives, 1,668; engi- 
nee etc., 644; supts., 379; machinery, 
47 thers, 339. Rates— 

Tim 1 Page % Page % Page 
a $240.00 $180.00 $120.00 

Ped 180.00 120.00 90.00 
! 150.00 90.00 60.00 

*The ith insertion on a 7 insertion con- 

trac nd the 13th insertion on a yearly 

— t provides for space in the Sugar 

~ erence Book and Directory. 

Star rd red, 40%; bleed, 10%. 

Sugar Beet Journal, 507 Second National 

a ‘idg., Saginaw, Mich. Published by 

19a Ss and Mfrs. Beet Sugar Ass'n. Est. 

~ Subscription, $1. Trim size, 6x9. 
ae page, 4%%x7%. Published bi- 

_ y, Jan. Forms close 15th preced- 

ng ency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

(Sworn), 17,584. Rates— 

Tin 1 Page % Page % Payre 
; $ 85.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
° 80.00 42.50 23.50 
6 75.00 40.00 21.00 





The Sugar Bulletin, 414 Whitney Bldgz., 


Put Charles St., New Orleans 12, La. 
— ed by American Sugar Cane 
set of the U. S. A., Inc. Est. 1922. 
Ubscription, 50c. Trim’ size, 6x9. Type 
bag °%x8. Published Ist and 15th. 
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Forms clone, 10th and 25th, 
counts, 15- 


Agency dis- 





Times 1 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 0 $ 39.00 $ 26.00 
12 f 20 35.10 23.40 
24 59.70 33.15 22.10 
Sugar Industry, 67 W. 44th St., New York 


18. Published by Editora Azucarera. 
Printed in English and Spanish. Est. 


1946. Controlled. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished list. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 5,300. Rates—1 page, 


$200; 6 pages, $170; 12 pages, $140 
Yellow, orange, blue, red or green, $50; 
bleed, 10% 





Sugar Reference Book and waa 
Published by Mona Palmer, 2 W 45th St.. 
New York 19, N. Y. Subscription, $5. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Oct. 1. 
Forms close Sept. 1. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates—l1 page, $240; % page, $180; 


% page, $120. 

Standard color (red), 40%; bleed, 10%. 
Tea and Coffee Trade Journal, 79 Wall 
St., New York 5. Est. 1901. Subscription, 


$3 Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 18th. Agency 








discounts, 10-0. Circulation (Sworn), 

1,844. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $145.00 $ 90.00 $ 52.00 
6 115.00 65.00 38.00 
12 100.00 55.00 33.00 

Bleed, 15%. 

Ukers’ International Ten & Coffee 

Buyers’ Guide, 79 Wall St., New York 5, 


N. Y. Published by Tea & Coffee Trade 
Journal Co. Est. 1911. Subscription, $2.50. 
Type page, 3%x6%. Published biennially. 
Next issue July, 1948. Forms close May 
Se Agency Eiicstnte. 10-0. Rates—1 
page, $85; % page, $45; %4 page, $25. 


® @ 


Western Food Industries, a special sec- 
tion bound into Food Industries, going 
to subscribers in the 11 West oast 
states. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. 
Co. Est. Jan., 1947. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 2,560; (gross), 2,835. 
Rates per page—1 page, $200; ‘ pages, 











$180; 8 pages. $165; 12 pages, 

Standard yellow, orange, blue, green, 
$65; bleed, $50. 
Western Frozen_ Foods, ag | Maritime 
Bldg., Seattle,” Wash. Est. 1939. Sub- 
scription, 2 Trim size, %x12. Type 
page 7 1/3x10. Published 20th. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$109.00 $ 55.00 $ 40.00 
6 85.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 40.00 25.00 
Color, $25; bleed, 10%. 
CANADA 





BN 


Canadian Food Industries, Gardenville, 


Que. Published by Federal Publications, 
Ltd. Est. 1930. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size. 8%4x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 1st. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, March, 1947. 
3,050; (gross), 3458, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
© 80.00 45.00 25.00 
12 70.00 40.00 22.50 


Standard red or blue, $25; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page 283. 





(CAB a 


Food in Canada, 73 Richmond St., W.., 
Toronto 2, Ont. Published by Consoli- 
dated Press. Ltd. Est. 1941. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Mar. 


1947, 2,734; (gross), 3,120. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
6 85.00 47.50 30.00 
12 80.00 45.00 27.50 
Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 


25, 1947 


Circulation, 7,200. Rates— 


Locker Plants and Frosted Foods, Gar- 


denvale, Que. Published b National 
Business Pubs., Ltd. Controlled. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished quarterly. Agency discounts, 

15-2. Circulation, 2,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
70.00 40.00 22.50 


Standard red or blue, $25; bleed, 15%. 





FISHING 





American Fisheries, 230 E. Ohio St., Chi- 


cago 11. Published by Log Publications. 
HBst. 1946. Controlled. Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 


Forms close 15th Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation, 12,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page rase % Pase 
$225.00 125.00 $ 75.00 
6 200.00 115.00 65.00 
12 185.00 100.00 60.00 


Standard red. blwe « ome 60° bleed 
15%. 


CCA ay 
Atlantic Fisherman, Goffstown, N. H. 
Published b Atlantic Fisherman, Inc. 
Est. 1919. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 5,388; (gross), 6,300, Com- 








mercial fishing boat owners, operators, 
officials, 4,632. others, 791. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pa 
1 $200.00 $135.00 $ 85. ry 
6 175.00 110.00 70.00 
12 150.00 85.00 55.00 
Standard color, $60; bleed, 15%. 
Pishing Gazette, 461 8th Ave., New York 


1. Published by Fishing Gazette Pub. 


Corp. Est. 1879. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 12th. Forms close 26th. Circu- 
lation, 8,671. Agency discounts, 0-2. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $195.00 $125.00 $ 82.00 
167.00 105.00 67.00 
13 145.00 80.00 52.00 


Standard red, $55; bleed, 15%. 
7th or 13th insertion in Annual Review, 
published in Nov. 





Fisherman, Journal Bldg., 
eg a by Journal Pub. 
Co., Inc. Est. 1946. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 11x16%. Type page, 10x15 %. 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 


Maine Coast 
Belfast, Me. 


discounts, 15-0. Circulation, (Swern), 
9,907. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $210.00 $126.00 $ 78.00 
6 186.00 108.00 66.00 
12 162.00 90.00 54.00 





@ 


Pacific Fisherman, 71 Columbia St., Seat- 
tle 4, Wash. Published by Miller Free- 
man Publications. Est. 1903. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11% Type 
page, 7x10. Published 38rd. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 5,142; (gross), 5,757. Fish- 
ing companies, 675; boat owners, 0] }- 


tors and fishermen, 2,117; brokers, nsh 

buyers, wholesale grocers, 529; others, 

1,547. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pase 
1 $200.00 $145.00 $ 90.00 
e7 175.00 120.00 75.00 

*13 150.00 100.00 65.00 


*The 7th insertion on a 7-time inser- 
tion contract and the 13th insertion on 
a yearly contract provide for space in 
the Annual Statistical Number. 

Red, yellow, $50; blue, green, $70; bleed, 
$15. 





Pacifi©c Fisherman’s News, 71 Columbia 
St., Seattle 4, Wash. Published by Miller 


Freeman Pub., Inc. Est. 1945. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Type page, 105/16x16. Pub- 
lished bi-weekly, Wed. Forms close 
Friday preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 10,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $100.00 $ 60.00 
13 132.00 84.00 50.00 
26 116.00 74.00 45.00 
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Southern yuermen, 344 Camp St.. New eries Ass'n. Est. 1914. Subscri tion, $3. Times 1 Page Page Pa: 
Orleans 12, La. Publishea by H. L. Peace Trim size, 8%x1l11\%. Type pane. 7x10 1 $ 56.00 29.00 } 15 yy 
Publications. Est. 1940. Subscription, Published 16th. Forms close 20th. Agency 6 50.00 26.00 13.50 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, discounts, 15-2. 12 44.00 23.00 12.00 
7x10. Published 16th. Forms close Circulation, March, 1947, 2,416; (gross), 24 38.00 20.00 10.50 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 323,728. Rates— 
tion, 3.039. Rates— Times $1080 Page “ Page 
Times 1 Page Page Page . . 41. ay. ay 

1 $176.00 ? 97-00 sit as . ras arse ar 4 

7 150.00 83.00 4.0 . . > , 

13 115.00 64.00 34 99 Standard red or blue, $25; bleed 15%. Ween Sopa, MS by .— hd = 

eer ‘oO ° " ° 
Standard color, $35; bleed, 10%. Por additional Ente see page 386. Prig, & Pub. Co, Lid. Ext. 1330. Sub 
acription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 





= — —— size, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms close 














CANADA 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Mar., 1947, 2,249; (gross), 
Commercial Fisherman, P. ©. Box 248, 2.335. Rates— 
Vancouver, B. C., Published by Pilot —_ 
DiC ARG ty Pub. Co, Ltd. Est. 1935. Controlled. Type Times 1 Page Page = Page 
page, 64x99. Published Ist and 15th. 1 $ 80.00 60. 00 $ 26.00 
Canadian Fisherman, Gardenvale, Que. Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency 6 70.00 55.00 2.50 
Published by National Business Pubs.. discounts, 15-2. Circulation, March, 1947, 12 60.00 50.00 20.00 
Ltd. Official organ of Canadian Fish- 2,104; (gross), 2,152. Rates— Standard red, $20; bleed, 15%. 

















WE WILL CONSUME MORE OF THESE FOODS 
IN 1947 ........00 





INDEX, 1935-39 100 
° 50 100 150 200 
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BUT LESS OF THESE............. 
0 50 100 150 200 










JUICES, CANNED 


SOUPS AND BABY FOODS. 


CANNED LLAMA AMAA AMAA hrehgg bb Abb AAA LLAA ALAA 


VEGETABLES, CANNED GUMMMUMMMMMMMMMSLMSLILLIIILLELILLUDUDD IDM D DD, 


CHICKEN (DRESSED WEIGHT) PYYYYYYY7 Lee 






FRUIT, CANNED 





VL Lhddlddiddddddddddbdbddiddddddddglddtddsddda Tr 


PORK (EXCLUDING LARD) 


¢ 





Ld hhh dh dddddddddddddddddddddddddddstidd 


EGGS 





V Lh dh bhhhbdddldddlillddldddddlddddddiddde 





MILK AND CREAM, FLUID 


~ 


V Lh db bhhdtddsladldldddldsdddddddddstia 





CHEESE LLL Lhd Ldddldldddlidddddddddddddglsssa M, 





VEGETABLES, FRESH WOOL EEE, 
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POTATOES LLL DI: 
FRUIT (EXCEPT CITRUS),FRESH DY 
1 MI 
ON THE WHOLE, HOWEVER, WE WILL CONSUME ABOUT AS MUCH 
AS LAST YEAR, AND I6% MORE THAN IN 1935-39. PA 
° 50 100 150 200 
T 
ALL FOOD, PER CAPITA AIR 
A 47-263 , 





co 





! Data are for calendar years except fresh citrus fruits, which are for crop years beginning in October of previous year 
? Based upon prospective supplies as of May 1947, except that for sugar, estimate is based upon latest allocation. 


Sources: Basic data, U. 8. Department of Agriculture; indexes computed by Office of Business Economics. 
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Condensed Data on... 


DEFINITION 
The FOOD INDUSTRIES CATALOGS are a completely indexed 


collection of pre-filed manufacturer's catalogs covering essential 
buying information on the machinery, equipment, supplies and 
ngredients important to all operations in the Food Industries. 


THE MEN IT SERVES 
FOOD INDUSTRIES CATALOGS is distributed annually to over 


)00 key men who are known to have the authority for select- 
‘, specifying: and buying the equipment, supplies and ingred- 
ients required by those food processing plants which, as a 
yroup, are responsible for 90% of the total production of the 

entire food field. 
fo compile this list, every important plant in every branch of 
the food industries is surveyed. The right men are located, and 
influence on the purchase of equipment is verified by 

igh investigation. 

Although their titles naturally vary and follow no particular 
pattern, it is the important men in the important plants of the 
wing groups who are the recipients of FOOD INDUSTRIES 
CATALOGS: 
BAKERY PRODUCTS «+ BEVERAGES—NON ALCOHOLIC 
BEVERAGES—ALCOHOLIC « CANNING and PRESERV- 
ING + CONFECTIONERY + CEREALS and GRAIN PROD- 
UCTS * MEAT PACKING « DEHYDRATED and FROZEN 
FOODS « MILK and MILK PRODUCTS « SUGAR and 
SYRUPS « COFFEE, TEA and SPICES « FISH PRODUCTS 
SHORTENING and COOKING OILS «+ FLAVORINGS. 


THE MARKET 


‘ tent annual expenditures ranging between $200,000,000 
and $300,000,000 for improvements, equipment and supplies 
make Food Processing Plants the greatest single market, in 
tegories, of all manufacturing industries in the nation 
The following list indicates typical equipment most 

nly purchased 


MATERIAL HANDLING Filters, Filter Presses, Crystal- 
a lizers entrifugals, Strainers 
. trucks Extractors 
rumps 
5 HEAT APPLICATION 
DISINTEGRATION SS oe Se 


redders Evaporators, Conde nse rs Drye rs 
ls, Pulverizers Dehydrators, Heat Ex¢hangers 
ills, Homogenizers REFRIGERATION 
MIXING AND BLENDING Fans, Refrigeratin 


. ~ ce re - evilati 
Sifters, Blenders Compressors, Insulation 


inks, Agitators, Stir CLEANING 





PACKAGING Detergents, Cleaning C Compo ands 
t w —" Brushes, Vacuum Cleaners, Hos 
ers, Wrapping Machines, Washere 
Vrapp ing Machines ais 
‘ontainer FUMIGATION 
AIR INDITIONING Fumigant, Insecticide Sprayers 
; nditioning Systems STEAM GENERATION 
Boilers, Water Softeners, Engines 
CONT OL INSTRUMENTS POWER TRANSMISSION 
meters, Gages, Belting, Speed Reducers, Gears 
ie ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
ON Motors, Starters, Generators, 


Transformers, Wiring, 
Switchboards 


Screens, Classifiers, 
tic Separators, Purifiers, 


VW 


et gine Mi aS RE Ra >» PA 


DUSTRIES CA’ 


WHEN ARE FOOD INDUSTRIES CATALOGS USED? 


All food plants, although processing dissimilar products, em- 
ploy one or more of the same unit operations. Because of this, 
food plant men in general are interested in the same types of 
equipment—or with slight modifications—to meet their partic- 
ular needs. Many also require the same materials and mainte- 
nance supplies. 
These men naturally turn to their most familiar “looking-up 
place”—their own industry catalog—when they are searching 
for data concerning: 
1. Materials or supplies for which they have an immediate 
need. 
2. Maintenance items for upkeep, repair or replacement. 
3. Equipment for modernizing, expansion, or new plant con- 
struction. 


A COMPLETE BUYING INFORMATION SERVICE 

IN A SINGLE VOLUME 

FOOD INDUSTRIES CATALOGS are popular with food plant 
men because each edition contains 

1. Concise data on important equipment and materials spe- 
cifically related to food processing—and nothing else. 

2. A complete Directory of Manufacturers which lists, by 
product, the names and addresses of all known makers of 
equipment, materials and supplies. (Bold face listings direct 
attention to the pages where detailed information on the prod 
ucts covered can be found.) 

3. An Alphabetical Company Name and Trade Name Index 
which provides the catalog user with another time-saving 
short-cut when he knows the manufacturer, or brand name, of 
the product he wants to order. 


CLOSING DATES... 


Last forms close June 15; supplied inserts acceptable to Aug. | 


McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE 
Division of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. ©@ MEdallion 3-0700 


Headquarters 
S. J. Alling General Manager 
R. W. Davis Sales Mgr. F. Rice Distribution Mgr. 


E. E. Sammis Production Mgr. E. A. Crenshaw Sales Service Mgr. 


District Managers 


ATLANTA 3 R. C. Mauitsby NEW YORK 18 R. M. Sanders 
1311 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg. 330 West 42nd St. 
BOSTON 16 R. W. French PHILADELPHIA 3 A. M,. Carroll 
1427 Statler Bidg. Architects Bldg., 17th & Sansom St. 
CHICAGO 11 {C. J. Seibert PITTSBURGH 22 H. C. Morgan 


1H. T. Langham 
520 North Michigan Ave. 


CLEVELAND 15 H. C. Morgan 
1510 Hanna Bidg. 


LOS ANGELES 14 R. N. Phelan 


738-9 Oliver Bidg. 


ST. LOUIS 8 C. J. Seibert 
Continental Bidg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 J. W. Otterson 
68 Post St. 


621 South Hope St. 




































FOOD MANUFACTURING AND PROCESSING—BAKING 





Bakers Helper 


largest net paid circulation—largest advertising volume per issue— 
highest editorial prestige and readership of any bakery magazine 





—America’s oldest bakery magazine, has the 





THE MARKET 


Size: Baking is a $2,250,000,000 industry 
employing more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion persons. It ranks first among all food 
industries in annual pay roll. 


Stability: Bakery foods are eaten at every 
meal by old and young, rich and poor. Few 
markets enjoy such stability through booms 
and depressions, through all seasons of the 
year. 


Outlook: The present market for new 
equipment and supplies is tremendous. Ma- 
chinery and equipment needs to be re- 
placed. The president of one large chain 
states, “Bakers will willingly spend $50,- 
000,000 for replacement needs in 3 months.” 
After operating at peak capacity during the 
war years, America’s hard-pressed bakers 
needed just about everything. To date their 
requirements have been only partially met 
in the way of new machinery. They have 
overcome many obstacles—manpower short 
age, material shortages, equipment break 
downs—at the same time handling in 
creased business. 


The Baking Industry is the largest user 
of flour, consuming more than two and one 
half times the total family flour used in 
1946. 


COVERAGE 
BAKERS’ HELPER is at a record high in 


net paid circulation. Key men are glad to 
pay its relatively high subscription price 
of $2.00 for 26 issues. It has the largest 
paid circulation going into bakeries (the 
category that counts most), and is intens 
ively read. Our subscribers are the more 
important baker-buyers who are respons 
ible for 90 per cent of the production of 
the baking industry. This paid circulation 
covers the field adequately, effectively, eco- 
nomically, profitably. 


EDITORIAL CHARACTER 
BAKERS’ HELPER’S editorial leadership, 


for bakery owners, sales managers and pro- 
duction men. It is their post-graduate text 
book, continually brought up-to-date. Every 
two weeks it tells the HOWS and WHYS 
of successful methods of bakery produc 
tion, advertising and selling. It reports im 
portant news and business—getting ideas 
in the least possible space. 


EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 
BAKERS’ HELPER’S editorial leadership, 


long recognized throughout the industry. 
is responsible for its authoritative content 
It has won several “Awards of Excellence” 
from the National Council of Industrial 
Editors in competition with 1,500 other 
business papers. 


292 


The Baking industry's new $1,500,000 pub- 
lic relations program—now in full swing— 
was originated by BAKERS’ HELPER in 
1946. The program which BAKERS’ 
HELPER proposed in its editorial cam- 
paign “1/20 of 1% will do it” has been 
followed almost exactly. 


EDITORIAL SERVICE 
BAKERS’ HELPER initiates and operates 


many special editorial services to meet the 
special needs of its readers. 


Cake Section: Readership studies confirm 

earlier surveys that one of the most widely- 

read features is “Cakes, Pastries and Pies” 
part of every issue. 


Annual Surveys: For fifteen consecutive 
years BAKERS’ HELPER has surveyed the 
baking industrv and brought to light reli- 
able intormation on many pnases of bakery 
operation. 


Buying Directory: Published annually 
since 1934 as a special section of a regular 
issue, the Baker's Buying Directory has 
developed into an exclusive fea‘ure of some 
125 pages, bound as a separate volume. 
In it are found more than 1,740 companies 
supplying 530 kinds of materials, equip 
ment and services needed by bakeries. 


File Numbers: Through File Number Ref- 
erences run in BAKERS’ HELPER, bakers 
learn of new recipe booklets, helpful litera- 
ture describing new equipment, etc. 


The Buyer’s Notebook: Devoted to a 
description of new and improved items of 
equipment, recent developments in prod- 
ucts, ete. Illustrations, when furnished by 
the manufacturers, are shown. 


ADVERTISING PROGRESS 


Alert editorial leadership just naturally re- 
sults in responsive advertising leadership. 
From an 8-page booklet 60 years ago 
BAKERS’ HELPER has grown to a suc- 
cessful business magazine of well over 100 
pages, with a present day circulation of 
over 16.000 copies. 


Through the years it has proved its value 
to readers and advertisers alike. Adver 
tisers have become aware of the friendly, 
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vet respectful, grip BAKERS’ HELPER 
has on the industry—the high percentage 
of the important baker-buyers it reaches 
As a result, manufacturers are placing 46% 
mare advertising ner iccne in RAKFRS’ 
HELPEK than in any oiner pakery mage 
zine. From first hand experience 182 
agencies and 322 advertisers—47 new in 
1946--know the economy of helping pre 
serve markets through BAKERS’ HELPER. 
This fact, alone, deserves serious consider 
ation by advertisers of products that bakers 
buy. In selling to bakers, use BAKERS 
HELPER for profitable sales. 


SERVICES FOR 
ADVERTISERS 


The Baking Industry 
BLUE BOOK contains 
532 pages of helpfu 
facts and information 
about 7,500 of the most 
worthwhile bakeries in 
the U. S. and Canada 
It lists names of execu 
tives, number of trucks 
number of emplovee* 
methods of distribution 
and annua! gross sales. 
Issued in_loose-leat 
form, the BLUE BOOK is revis« each 
month. It is a free service to help BAKERS 
HELPER advertisers know the important 
facts about their prospective customers 





Write for the 16th Annual Study of the 
Baking Industry. which answers the ques 
tion, “What is ahead in 1948?’ 





INDUSTRY MAGAZINE 
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Food Manufacturing and Processing — 


Baking 


The baking industry had a 1946 vol- 
ume of $2,950,000,000, according to the 
15th annual study of Bakers’ Helper, 
which indicated that gross sales in- 
creased about 11 per cent over 1945, 
when they approximated $2,540,000,000. 

The continued shortage of sugar and 
fats prevented the industry from oper- 
ating at capacity in 1946. Because of 
this shortage, many bakers have re- 
duced the number of varieties they 
ordinarily manufacture. In spite of 
sugar rationing, cake and pastry sales 
rose slightly, though the lion’s share of 
the gain, 9 per cent, was in white bread. 





In spite of the larger volume, not all 
members of the industry had as satis- 
factory balance sheets as in previous 
years. Some reported gains in gross 
volume, but a decrease in profits. 

The survey showed that plant equip- 
ment is in surprisingly good condition. 
A large percentage of the reports in- 
dicated that a preventive maintenance 
program was. enforced. About 58 per 
cent of those queried, however, are 
planning to buy new equipment, and 54 
per cent already have placed orders. 
Ovens and dough mixers are the prod- 
ucts for which the demand is most 
widespread. 

Other equipment named as the most 


frequently required was proof boxes, 
wrapping machines, trucks, retarded 
dough boxes, cookie machines, mould- 
ers, bread and cake pans, bread 
slicers, roll machines, boilers, overhead 
proofers, doughnut machines, cake de- 
positors, fermentation’ rooms, roll ma- 
chines, flour sifters, dough sheeters, 
rounders, roll dividers, pan washing 
equipment, cake sealers, sweet roll 
sheeters, pan greasers, refrigeration 
units, bowls, and conveyors. 


There will be a definite improvement 
in the availability of ingredients in 1947 
according to supply house executives. 
Some predicted that conditions will ap- 
proach normalcy or close to it by the 
close of the year. Cocoas, chocolate and 
spices are expected to increase greatly, 
while in the case of fruits, the outlook 
is for surpluses. 

In the equipment field suppliers are 
generally trying to convince their cus- 
tomers that all equipment is and will be 
more expensive, but will be of better 
quality. 

That demand for bakery goods will 
increase still further in the future is 
indicated by the fact that the industry 
will spend $500,000 for promotion, this 
sum having already been pledged. The 
campaign will also seek to dignify and 





promote the services of the baker to 
the country’s home makers. 

Bakers Weekly said that a significant 
recent trend is frozen bakery products. 
While still in the experimental stage, 
the new lines are promising. They are 
expected to stimulate adoption of air 
conditioning in plants and stores, a 
trend which was interrupted by the war. 

The twin pack loaf reappeared in 
1947. Twin-Pack is a bread wrapper 
opened by a tab zipper. Inside are two 
separately wrapped half loaves, so that 
one half may be served immediately, 
while the other remains wrapped until 
needed. This innovation appeared in 
1941, but the war prevented its de- 
velopment. A large number of bakers 
are reported to have contracted for the 
necessary equipment to produce and 
market the twin loaf. 


Trends 


Bakers Weekly predicted accelerated 
employment of instruments in the in- 
dustry for control of time, tempera- 
ture, humidity, flow of air and heat 
and other processes, Empirical con- 
trol is no longer practicable in view 
of the public demand for high quality. 

















STATISTICAL PICTURE OF THE BAKING INDUSTRY FOR 1939 















































“Bread and Other Bakery Products (except Biscuit, Crackers, 
end Pretzels)" industry 
ii senat frmtemsts, crcinrey | _meported ty tabriee elaneified oo 
— — segustry | Mbolesale | Retail | Wholesale and retail 
only only combined 
Mmber of establishments y. eccccece PTTTITITITITI TT TTT 18,399 356 18,043 2,569 6,978 6,496 
Mmber of retail shops operated.........ssececececseces 16,631 41 16,590 --- 10,159 6,431 
Nuarber of house-to-house retail routes operated........ 18,472 51 18,421 --- 8,003 10,418 
Proprietors and firm members. .......secccccseeess o0esee 18,985 202 18,783 2,294 A mo 
Persons reported by manufacturing industries, total 2/. 283,521 35,950 247,591 74,527 7 , 757 . 
Salaried officers of corporations.2/......... re 3,401 7 5,084 1,06 650 1,360 
Manufacturing: 
Salaried employees 2/.......sseessseees eoccce 15,691 2,0a 13,610 4,983 2,007 6,620 
Wage earners (average for the year) 5/....... 230,706 29,173 201,553 62,942 43,851 94,740 
DA strAbutlone ccccccce. coccccccccesecece cecccccce . 26,566 3,646 24,720 4,138 10,361 10,221 
oe id cenna phaanaaeebedied 1,168 161 1,007 387 86 532 
OERERe ccccccccccccccegacccccsccccccccceseecescees ° 3,969 362 3,627 995 800 1,0 
Salaries and wages, to 2) PTYTTTITITITITICT TTT TTT -| $972,724,628 $42,059,144 $350 665,694 | $105,519,575 | $69,731,789 $155 414,520 
Salaries officers B/....c..cccccccccosceces .1llit | >yatavetose || ——1haonteas— [—tseeeaze | a; aa, 080 | 1,950,288 | — 5,788, 
Manufacturing: 
Salaries 2, Coeeccccccccscecessscosese evccce 28,195,910 35,685,480 24,508,450 9,428,155 3,479,898 11,400,377 
RS Seals GRATE SITIES eis APS HR 290,551,182 28,549,620 262,001,562] 683,379,564 54,874,528 123,747,650 
DA SUPA EMc ccc ccccccccccccccccccccccooscececeoce 32,655,565 6,545,865 26,289 , 702 6,156,501 6,470,426 11,662,975 
COMSETUSCA GMs cc ccccccccccccccccccceccoececeoececcs 1,914,112 403,484 1,810,628 519,524 175,218 €15,886 
Siiscabtthenddslodinansctusendcdiadeeanstnn ‘ 4,755,941 865,035 5,888,906 1,090, 952 772,667 2,025,288 
Cost of materiale, supplies, containers, fuel, pur- 
chased electric energy, and contract work, total...... 4 82,049,455 567,427,175 | 175,728,859 | 150,167,560 261,550,774 
Materials, supplies, and containers...sssceseceess| 619,446,477 79,465,362 559,961,125 | 166,175,424 | 122,566,496 249,441,205 
Puel.cecee Cooccccccccecoceccccesoceoecoececse eocee 17,650,396 1,606,625 16,043,575 4,410,811 4,573, 696 7,068, 666 
Purchased electric snergy.......... eccccccccccccce 12,171,923 777,278 11,394,645 3,144,604 5,226,395 5,023,846 
FOMEPASE WORK. cc ccc cccccccccccccccccccs eescecoecce 7,830 --- 7,650 --- 973 6,657 
ED OT ck cubikekandaeeseensseneensoestenans 1,411,4816,6335 200,792,878 1,211,025,755 | 364,765,786 | 267,005,950 559, 254,039 
Value added by manufacture [ SRR eccccce 762, ,005 118,745,423 645,596,562 | 209,034,947 | 156,658,570 297,723,265 
1/ This number represents the number of plants reporting. As a rule the term "establishment" signifies « single plant or factory, but one report 
cover?” The answer was 


might be counted as one, two, or more establishments according to the answer to the question "How many plants does this report 


take. as the number of establishments. 


2/ No data for employees of central administrative offices are included, 
5/ The item for wage-earners is an average of the numbers reported for the several months of the year, and includes both full-time and part-time 


Work. Fa, 
wage received by full-t 


The quotient obtained by dividing the amount of wages by the average number of wage earners should not, therefore, be accepted as representing 


"erage ime earners. 
4/ Value of products less cost of anterials, supplies, containers, fuel, purchased electric energy, m4 contract work. 


——.. 


— 
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Principal Materials Consumed by the Baking Industry 
















































































































cent of the total value of products for the industry. 


able. *Figures for 1937 reported as ‘“‘Eggs, fresh, froze 
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n, or dried.’ 






ucts amounted to 94.1 per cent of the total value of products for the industry. 
ments, whose value of products amounted to 99.7 per cent of the total value of products for the industry. *Data not av2 
—Bureau of the Census 
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1939 1937 
Reported by bakeries Reported by bakeries 
classified in the— classified in the— 
Bread and Bread and 
Total for fother Bakery Biscuit, Total for other Bakery | Biscuit, 
the Products (Ex- » the Products (Ex-/ Crackers, 
industries cept Biscuit, and industries cept Biscuit, and 
Crackers, and | Pretzels Crackers, and| Pretzels 
industry 3/ 
Flour: 
Total barrels...... *- 47,020,627 41,328,030 5,692,597 4h, 292,764 38,564,899 5,727,865 
Total cost.......... - |$215,618,942 | $194,247,502 |$21,371,440 | $266,479,439 | $236,986,120 [$29,493,319 
Wheat: 
Total barrels... 43,857,418 38,232,230 | 5,625,588 41,515,936 | 35,862,039 | 5,653,897 
Total cost...... | $197,247,652 | $176,148,554 |$21,099,098 9397 460 | $219,238,030 [$29,159,430 
White: 
Barrels. ...ccccees eee 41,901, 268 36,383,491 5,517,777 39,803,573 3b, 286, 889 5,516,684 
COmbccccccccccccceces $188,033,486 $167, 324,808 $20,708,678 $237,776,105 $209, 283,743 19492, 362 
Whole-aheat (including 
Qrahaa): 
Barrels. .cccccccccses 1,956,550 1,848,739 107,811 1,712,363 1,575,150 137,23 
Cost. eee ee eee eeeee ee $9,214,166 $8,823,746 $390,420 $10,621, 355 $9,954, 287 $667,068 
Rye: 
Barrels. eeeeeeeee eeeeeeee . 1,712,361 1,686,865 25,516 1, 559,038 1,524,139 34,899 
Cost. See ee eeeeeee eeeeeee $7,602,757 $7, 518,718 $84,039 $8,314,216 $8,172, 377 . 
Other flour: 
Barrels. eeeeeeee eeeeeeeeee 1,450,428 1,408,935 41,493 1,27,79 1,178,721 39,069 
Cost. SCC eee eee eee eee $10,768, 533 $10, 580,230 ’ $9,767,763 $9,575,713 $192,050 
Sugar: 
Total pounds... eeeeee » 256, 327, 386 1,015,794,639 240 , 532,747 h.130, 639,487 912,356,961 218, 282,526 
Total cost.........++ | $58,943,424] $48,180,394 |$10,763,030 | $55,031,680] $44,596,500 435,180 
Beet: 
Pounds. SOC eee eee eee . 383,442,668 276,629,405 106,813, 263 278,819,580 205,312,168 73,007,412 
COBb es receccecceccescecees $18,143,840] $13,269,147 | $4,874,693 | $13,874,603] $10,280,450 | $3,594,153 
Cane: 
Pounds. eeeeee eeeeeeeeeeee . 742,210,826 620,608, 362 121,602,464 7Th9 449,194 610,655,996 138,793,198 
CORE sc eeceeereecccececcces $35,682,368} $30,262,784 | $5,419,564 | $36,901,546] $30,315,071 | $6,586,475 
Corn: , 
ccennenesaneenens - | 130,673,892] 118,556,872 | 12,117,020 | 102,370,713] 96,368,797 | 5,981,916 
Cost. Seeeeeeeeeee eeeeeeeee $5,117,216 $4,648,463 $468,753 $4,255,531 $4,000,979 $254, 552 
corn sirup: 
BeRMecccceccccceccescese 50, 383, 909 26,037,856 | 24,346,053 (5) (5) (5) 
aenenanstebenes voce | $1,679,643) $2,010,534} $669,109 | $2,773,434) $985,885 | $787,549 
kage, fresh, frosen, dried, or 
canned, cost /. eee eee eeeeeeee . $33,897,687 $33,026, 557 $871,130 $32,834,612 $31,995,414 $839,198 
Butter: 
Pounds....s+>+ eeere eeeeeeeeeeeee ge Fone ga y rine: 
ae eevee Seeeeeeeeeeeeeee $10, , > 7 ? 32 2 55,571,347 41,493,065 14,078, 282 
Pounds. eceescees eccccccccccore 31,017,544 20,425,230 | 10,592,314 $13,303,242] $11,151,095 | $2,152,147 
Lard Combe sccese eee eeeeeeeeee omeee $3,446,082 $2,511,172 $934, 
: 
Bounds. eee eee eee eeeeee eeeeeee *e 284,171,707 234,920, 531 49,251,176 175,712,844 154,374,199 21,338,645 
GasBococccccccceccesccococcecce $22,443,843 $19,017,387 $3,426,456 $21,157,668 $18,645,978 '» 5il, 
Shortenings other than lard: 
Pounds. SCC CRC e ee 411,379,490 327,466,498 83,912,992 441,635,789 339,189,633 102,446,156 
Cost..... eteee eeeeeeeeeee eeeeee $40,581,315 $33,704,621 $6,876,694 $52,600,847 $40,861,773 $11,739,074 
Mulk: 
Total pounds eeereeeee 476,032, 306 466,708,731 9 323,575 447,076,964 437,373,389 9 703,575 
Getel eest.......-.20 $27,807,957 | $27,233,317 | $574,640 | $28,048,241 | $27,454,821 | $593, 
Fluid: 
Pounds. ...seeee. ecccccece e 137,796,142 136,210,041 1,586,101 128,451,511 | 126,140,150 2,311,361 
Cost. eeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeere . $5,487,688 $5,458,488 $29,200 $5,608,733 $5, 571, 523 , 
Condensed and evaporated: 
Pounds.... eee eeeeee ee eeeee 169, 556,926 167,757,236 1,799,690 181,836,209 178,936,845 2 899, 364 
diisssdguintneséennhd $9,655,898 | $9,565,098 | $90,800 | $10,751,341) $10,568,759 |  $1se, 
Powdered: 
i ccensbneanensetese + | 168,679,238] 162,741,454 | 5,937,784 | 136,789,244 | 132,296,394 | 4,492,850 
ll iaincnasmonanesdetd $12,664,371 | $12,209,731 | $454,640 | $11,608,167 | $11,314,539 | $373,628 
Malt extract: 
Pounds. SCC Ree eee eee eee . 40,175,756 36,943,795 3 231,961 5) (5) (5) 
(ORR A RRR $2,913,022] $2,717,547 | $195,475 5 (5) (5) 
Fruit, Coste ccscccccccccccccccsecccce $21,970,746 > > $1,294,419 (5 (5) (5) 
Yeast: 
POUREBcccccccccccocccccoccceces 147,770,275 146,000, 986 1,769,289 139,209,757 | 137,555,500 1,654,257 
a RACER $20,642,179 | $20,403,348 $238, $21,789,360 | $21;551,144 | $238,216 
Salt: 
Peta cccscsccccacccecceevesss 189,205,224 | 161,863,248 27,341,976 (5) (5) (5) 
Sain ements nents $1,859,337} $1,628,811 | $240,526 (5) (5) (5) 
Containers (boxes, cartons, paper 
wrappers, etc.), COSt....sseseees ee $82,064, 305 $62,138,361 | $19,925,944 | $74,576,203 | $55,280,066 lsn9, 296,237 ; 
% sed Unie fepurled by 11,172 establishments, whose value of products amounted to 97.8 per cent of the total] va!l'e 


‘f »roducts for the Industry. "Detailed data reported by 344 establishments, whose value of products amounted to 99.8 pe: 
*Detailed data reported by 14,731 establishments, whose value of prod 
‘Detailed data reported by 306 establis 
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Wouldn't 
you ask the 
publisher 










How does your circulation 
cover the Industry’s 
purchasing power? 


Here are a few official facts that should 
be of help in checking ABC state- 
ments and evaluating advertising and 
selling techniques in the Baking In- 
dustry. 

During the war, the OPA counted a total of no less than 
32,759 individuals who declared themselves in the baking busi- 
ness for the purpose of securing ration certificates for sugar and 
shortening. These included the small-town housewife who bakes 
a few pies and cakes in her own kitchen for sale to her neigh- 
bors, the combination bakery-lunchroom, and the like. 

The last official census, 1939, counted 18,399 bakeries, after 
eliminating those doing less than $5,000 net sales per year. A 
special study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor made in 1945 and published in the fall of 1946 
showed a total of exactly 3,590 bread-cake-pie establishments 
employing 8 or more workers. 

Because of this concentration of effective buying power among 
a comparatively small number of operators, Bakers Weekly, as a 
special service, supplies its advertisers with the Selected Direc- 
tory of Bakeries, revised and republished each year. This is lim- 
ited to plants producing over $50,000 per year, for a count of 
4,468 





For the same reason, through a highly selective subscription policy 
BAKERS WEEKLY delivers over 13,000 net paid (June 30, 1947 
ABC statement, 13,666 net paid), for intensive coverage of the ap- 
proximately 10,000 bakeries which account for over 90 percent of the 
total annual production, such as the thriving independent retailer 
moving $25,000 to $100,000 per year across his counter; the 
million-dollar-a-year independent wholesaler; and the national 
wholesale combination doing up to $125,000,000 a year and 
mportant bakers’ supply houses. 


How Do You Attract and Hold Your Readers? 
(a) BAKERS WEEKLY is the only Baking Industry magazine that 


maintains a large full-time editorial staff composed of recog- 
ed specialists for every major phase of the Baking Industry. 


(b) Washington News — Bakers Weekly is the only bakers’ publi- 
On Maintaining its own Washington Bureau. 
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1. “How does your circulation cover the 






Industry’s purchasing power?” ; 


2. “How do you attract and hold your readers?” ; 
3. “What is the true measure of your rates?” 


(c) Bakers Weekly is the only publication maintaining its own 
Laboratory and Experimental Bakery, a source of editorial mat- 
ter of highest interest to bakers. 


Our Laboratory and Experimental Bakery assists our adver- 
tisers also in making actual baking tests with their products. 
Such tests demonstrate not only the product's adaptability to 
this market, but reveal its most acceptable sales features from 
the baker's viewpoint. 


(d) Field work by Engineering Staff— Editor engineers work in the 
field with bakers to promote greater production efficiency 
and report on practices that are proved to be sound. The 
staff is often called upon to work with manufacturers on 
development of equipment from blueprint to test run. 


(e) The Market Service Department assists advertisers in securing 
brokers, distributors, or salesmen and in other ways made 
possible by close association with hundreds of successful 
sales programs in the Baking Industry. 


(€) Sales and merchandising help for the baker is provided edi- 
torially in the Sales Forum. This covers packaging and dis- 
tribution, point-of-sale merchandising, window display, sales 
training, and employee relations. 


What Is the True Measure of Your Rates? 


The important factor in setting Bakers Weekly rates is to allow for 
the most useful editorial service to its readers. The sound adver- 
tising rates, plus the largest advertising revenue and the highest 
subscription rate, provide the means for doing by far the most 
outstanding editorial job in the field. That's how Bakers Weekly 
is able to deliver the highest degree of reader interest among the 
most concentrated audience of important bakers and their most 
important men, which is all you are interested in at any price. 


Send for this new study of the Baking Industry 


A new Bakers Weekly study supplies manufacturers with a com- 
plete analysis of the Baking Industry—how it is organized, how it 
buys, how it merchandises its products, and how to sell to bakers. 

This new free book can be helpful to manufacturers and their 
agencies interested in selling to large combination bakeries, 
wholesale bakers, and retail bakers. 









if you are interested 

in “The Baking Industry and 
How To Sell It’’ 

send for this free book 
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This authority also predicted en- 
gineering progress in distribution. 
Chassis and body of trucks will be 
designed to fit the type of load and 
route, Bakery loads have the unusual 
combination of relative lightnesg com- 
bined with bulkiness. 


Engineering will also covern selec- 
tion of floors, walls and ceilings, and 
of construction materials, paints, etc. 


Census Figures 


The two main branches of the baking 
industry comprise, (1) those products 
designed to keep their palatability for 
an indefinite period, and (2) those pro- 
duced for quick consumption. The first 
group includes biscuit, crackers, ma- 
chine-made cookies, pretzels, etc., which 
are packed in suitable containers and 
are made in establishments on a factory 
basis. The second group takes in 
bakery products other than biscuit and 
crackers; that is, bread, pies, cakes and 
other pastries distributed locally within 
a few days and within the radius of 
speedy delivery. 

In 1939, the industry spent $545,000,- 
000 for its principal materials. Other 
materials, supplies, fuel, purchased 
electric energy and contract work added 
another $105,000,000. 

The summary for the industry, as 
given in the Bureau of the Census re- 
port reproduced here, does not fully 
reveal the great strides toward effici- 
ency made between 1937 and 1939. That 
segment engaged in production of 
bread and other bakery products cut 
its salaried personnel 19.1 per cent; 
salaries, 5.0 per cent; wage earners, 
4.3 per cent; wages, 1.3 per cent. The 
value of its products declined only 0.5 
per cent, while the value added by man- 
ufacture jumped 9.4 per cent. The num- 
ber of plants increased 7 per cent. 


The smaller division producing bis- 
cuit, crackers and pretzels made almost 
as good a showing. The number of 
establishments gained 11.6 per cent. 
Salaried personnel declined 22.6 per 
cent, salaries, 12.5 per cent; wage earn- 
ers gained 1.3 per cent, while wages de- 
clined 0.3 per cent. The value of prod- 
ucts fell 3.6 per cent, while the value 
added by manufacture gained 7.4 per 
cent. 


The industry produced 10.44 billion 
pounds of bread and other yeast-raised 
products, valued at $795,480,000; 945,- 
780,000 pounds of soft cakes, $184,945,- 
000; $75,119,000 worth of pies and $24,- 
345,000 of pastries. White pan bread 
was the most popular type, accounting 
for $490,288,000. Production of dough- 
nuts amounted to $55,289,000 and of 
hand-made cookies, $19,157,000. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
that 49.1 per cent of the biscuit, crack- 
ers and pretzels produced commercially 
in 1939 were marketed through selling 
organizations owned and operated by 
bakers themselves. An additional 45.1 
per cent moved direct from bakeries 
into trade channels—32.0 per cent to 
retailers and 13.1 per cent to whole- 
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salers and jobbers. Compared with 
census data for previous years, a grad- 
ual increase is noted in sales to whole- 
salers and jobbers, and a decrease in 
sales to retailers and through bakers’ 
own sales branches. 

In the biscuit, cracker and pretzel 
industry, 26 New York plants had pro- 
duction of $38,382,000; 21 Ohio plants, 
$19,278,000; 83 Pennsylvania plants, 
$18,836,000; 23 Illinois plants, $27,568,- 
000. These four states accounted for 
more than 50 per cent of the industry’s 
output. 


Equipment 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
reported 29,054 ovens in the industries, 
divided as follows: 


Bread Cracker 





Nee 1,410 26 
DD Dtenu dudeeokiessanteden 14,929 136 
DE <3. vpaneecdawane aie 329 12 
BERS SS eee 016 30 
i piecb bene ensedeeneee wes 2,745 424 
ittehecsedsensnecve 380 62 
EO 32 160 
Traveling-hearth ......... 566 98 
Traveling-tray ........ s+. 1,610 89 

28,017 1,037 


The wholesale branch of the baking 
industry operated 5,144 of these ovens; 
those doing a retail business only, 11,- 
872; those doing wholesale and retail 
combined, 11,001. 

The bread and other bakery products 
division had 66,356 delivery vehicles 
in 1939, the cracker branch having 
1,898, the total for the industries being 
68,254. The breakdown for the bread 
division was horse-drawn, 1,450; gaso- 
line, 63,261; electric, 1,645. In the 
cracker branch there were 1,866 gaso- 
line vehicles and 32 electrics. 


Based on figures developed in a sur- 
vey made by the American Bakers As- 
sociation, it is estimated that, includ- 
ing the heavier feeder trucks, 98 per 
cent of bakery trucks are 1% tons 
capacity or under. About 87 per cent 
of the trucks are operated by route 
salesmen who travel an average of 59 
miles per day. 

Production of bakers’ machinery and 
equipment in 1939 was $17,583,000, 
divided as follows: Bake ovens, $4,- 
419,500; dough mixers, $3,289,000; slic- 
ing machines, $1,649,000; wrapping ma- 
chines, $1,404,300; combination slicing 
and wrapping machines, $506,000; 
other machinery and equipment, $6,- 
316,000. 

Of the 18,399 establishments in the 
combined industries, 18,337, or more 
than 99 per cent, reported power equip- 
ment in 1939. The aggregate number 
of prime movers was 333 with rated hp. 
of 29,609. There were 17,033 genera- 
tors with a kw. rating of 17,033. Elec- 
tric motors numbered 163,404, with 
hp. rating of 422,401. Of the total, 
157,365 with hp. of 401,320 were driven 
by purchased energy, while 6,039 with 
21,081 hp. were driven by energy gen- 
erated within the establishments. Elec- 
tric energy generated in the plants was 
25,967,000 kw., and purchased energy 
was 521,426,000 kw. The bread and 





other bakery products division had 87.4 
per cent of the electric motors. 

The baking industry is an important 
market for processing machinery 
(moulders, dividers, rounders, proofers, 
ovens, etc.), trucks, air conditioning, 
advertising services, storage batteries, 
belting, waxed-transparent-opaque pa- 
pers, cartons and bags, cash registers, 
conveyors, sprayers (paint and wash- 
ing), store fronts, display racks, decal- 
comania transfers, unit heaters, venti- 
lators, insulation, temperature and 
humidity instruments, show cases, val- 
ances, window display fixtures, vacuum 
cleaners and blowers, price tags, steam 
generators, uniforms. 


Oil burners and mechanical coal 
stokers are now being used to a great 
extent. These aids to cleaner bakeriés 
and reduced labor costs are used in fir- 
ing boilers as well as ovens. Larger 
bakeries operate large refrigeration 
plants, requiring multiples of compres- 
sors ranging from five to twenty ton 
capacity. Air conditioning and tem- 
perature control apparatus are in de- 
mand as a necessity in uniform condi- 
tions for correct manufacturing results. 
Refrigeration and air conditioning are 
two of the most active developments in 
bakeries. 


Wholesale bakers often provide dis- 
play equipment for grocers who sell 
their products. 


Bakers usually purchase ovens and 
machinery direct from manufacturers, 
although much of this equipment also 
is bought from jobbers, who assemble 
the various lines. Supplies usually are 
bought from jobber and wholesale gro- 
cers. Flour consumed is purchased di- 
rect through mill salesmen. 


Primary factor in buying power is 
the so-called combinations or group 
companies, according to Bakers’ Weekly. 

There are 90 of these combination 
companies having a total of 850 plants 
and employing a small army of tech- 
nical operators and administrative men. 
They do about 33 per cent of the total 
business. 

The second important group is the 
independent wholesale bakeries and the 
larger retail bakeries doing $50,000 or 
more each year. There are 3,700 such 
bakeries with volume ranging from 
$50,000 to $500,000. These bakers ac- 
count for 48 per cent of total volume. 


Another important classification is 
the progressive retail baker who does 
under $50,000 annually. There are 6, 
000 such bakers, accounting for about 
10 percent of total sales. Remaining is 
a relatively large group, numerically, 
of little neighborhood one-man shops 
accounting for 9 per cent of total sales. 


Bakers Weekly describes the typical 
bakery as one with an investment © 
$250,000 and doing an annual business 
of $500,000. Such a plant has $12,500 
tied up*in land; $100,000 in buildings, 
$100,000 in fixed bakery equip:ent, 
$12,500 in miscellaneous plant inves 
ments and $25,000 in delivery ejwP 
ment. 
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Covers the Nation’s Baking Industry with 

5,000 copies to All Organizations whose annual 

sales exceed $50,000—representing 80% of 
the Two Billion Dollar Bakery Market 








THE MARKET 


The value of bakery goods produced each 
year is well over two billion dollars. The 
large and medium size bakeries (minimum 
production and sales $50,000 annually) ac- 
counts for 80% of the total. There are 
approximately 4,000 such bakeries out of 
a total estimated at 18,000. 


THE PUBLICATION 


Bakers Digest is the Production Publica- 
tion of the Industry. It is edited for and 
circulates to executives and production su- 
perintendents in the 4,000 plants responsi- 
ble for 80% of the Industry’s total pro- 
duction. 

Founded in 1926 as a quarterly, it has been 
published bi-monthly since 1943. Plans for 


monthly issuance are now in progress. The 
publication’s authoritative scientific back- 
ground distinguishes it as the key paper of 
the Industry among those who direct the 


use of and specify the purchase of all 
- pment and materials in the baking 
plants. 

Bakers Digest competes with no other pub- 
lication in the Baking Industry. Its edi- 
torial content is devoted entirely to produc- 
tion problems. It is edited for and goes 
directly to those responsible for the pur- 
chase of all equipment and materials used 
in the 4,000 plants covered. 


CIRCULATION 


The otal guaranteed circulation of Bakers 
Digest is 5,000 copies—average readership 
is four per copy. The subscription rate is 
$2.0/ per year. 

When requested, a photostatic copy of the 
Dig. 's U. S. Post Office mailing receipt 
will attached to advertising invoices. 


MANAGEMENT 


C. A. DARLING -Managing Director, more 
than 30 years of publication experience— 
newspaper, general magazine and business 


paper. Staff member of the original A.E.F. 
Stars & Stripes in Paris. 


EDITORS 


DR. J. E. SIEBEL—Editorial Director, has 
been identified with the Baking Industry 
for over 40 years. He is the son of the 
late founder of the Siebel technical organ- 
izations, organized in 1872. Dr. Siebel is 
considered an authority on the food sci- 
ences. 


E. J. PYLER—Editor, has a background of 
food technology and journalism which fits 
him most aptly for his job. He is an able 
writer, with keen, analytical mind and is, 
in a large measure, responsible for the pub- 
lication’s high standing throughout the In- 
dustry. 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising pages in the Bakers Digest 
have doubled in the past three years. 
Listed below are some of the page ad- 
vertisers. 


American Dry Milk Institute 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Bettendorf Co. 

Blumenthal Bros. 

The Borden Company 
Despatch Oven Co. 
Diversey Corporation 
Doughnut Corp. of America 
General Mills, Inc. 
Hachmeister, Inc. 

Kraft Cheese Co. 

W. E. Long Co. 

Merck & Co., Inc. 
Middleby-Marshall Co. 
National Yeast Corp. 
Paniplus Co. 


The BAKER'S DIGEST 


THE INDUSTRY’S PRODUCTION PAPER 


CHICAGO 6, 747 W. Jackson Blvd. 


NEW YORK 17, 489 Fifth Ave. 
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Petersen Oven Co. 

Pillsbury Mills Co. 

Red Star Yeast Co. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

J. R. Short Milling Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. 

Swift & Co. 

Union Steel Products Co. 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. 


New advertisers are starting with every 
issue. If your products are used for the 
production or delivery of baked goods by 
plants whose annual sales exceed $50,000, 
Bakers Digest can help you do a success- 
ful, continuous sales job. 





Five Points to Remember 
when Selecting Media to 
Cover the Baking Industry 


1. Bakers Digest is read by the 
men who direct the use of 
and specify the purchase of 
all equipment and materials 
used in the baking plant. 


2. Bakers Digest brings to the 
reader new ideas and reports 
on scientific progress in bak- 
ing, obtainable nowhere else, 
which he can readily absorb 
and put to use at a profit. 


3. Bakers Digest is written in 
non-technical language any- 
one can understand. 


4. Bakers Digest readers are in 
a buying mood when they 
read your advertising mes- 
sage. The editorial content 
assures that. 


5. Your advertising in Bakers 
Digest is guaranteed long 
reader life and many readers 
in each plant because copies 
are passed along and then 
indexed and filed for future 
reference. 
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There are approximately 200 bakers’ 
and confectioners’ supply houses 
throughout the country, according to 
the Nationa! Association of Bakers’ and 
Confectioners’ Supply Houses. Prac- 
tically all of them are distributors of 
bakers’ machinery. 


Enrichment 


While mandatory enrichment of 
bread ceased with the end of the war, 
the industry undertook a voluntary en- 
richment program to maintain the na- 
tion’s health. 

The usual 
reads: 

“Contains thiamin (vitamin B;) 
nicotinic acid (a vitamin of the ‘vita- 
min B complex’), and iron.” 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
The Baking Industry and How to Sell 

It 


While this lavishly illustrated book 


label on enriched bread 








published in color by Bakers Weekly is 
virtually a history of the industry it 
covers, one of the most illuminating 
features is a flow sheet of the typical 
bakery. It is supplemented by photo- 
graphs showing major bakery opera- 


tions and the type of equipment 
required by each. 
Associations 
American Bakers Assn., 105 W. 


Adams St., Chicago. 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, 1541 Birchwood Ave., Chicago. 
Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica, 1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago. 

Bakery Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 504 
N. Berrien St., Albion, Mich. 

Bakery Sales Assn., 2918 N. Farwell 
Ave., Milwaukee. 

Biscuit & Cracker Mfrs. Assn., 233 
Broadway, New York. 

National Bakers Supply House 
Assn., Northland and Bailey Sts., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Specialty Bakery Owners of Amer- 
ica, 320 Broadway, New York. 


Publications 
{Audited and sworn circulction figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 


Light lace. 


American Baker, The, 118 S. 6th St., Min- 
neapulis 2. lublished by The Miller Pub. 
Co. Est. 1914 Subscription, $1. Trim 
sise, 10%x14. Type page, 9%x12%. Pub- 
lished ist Wednesday of month. Forms 
close 15th preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation, 10,600. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 83.00 $ 45.00 
136.00 74.00 40.50 

12 115.00 63.00 35.00 


Standard red, $25; bleed, $10. 





American Independent Raker, 2 Broad- 
by New York. Published by American 
e 


rs Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1912. Sub- 
scription, $3. ‘trim size. S%xIlIlL%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Friday. Forms 
close Monday preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 16-2. Circuiation, 4,918. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 96.00 $ 48.00 24.50 
13 85.00 44.00 22.50 
26 80.00 42.00 21.50 
62 75.00 40.00 20.50 


Red, $40; bleed, $10. 





Rakers’ Digest, The. 747 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 6 Published by Siebel 
Pub. Co Est. 1926. Subscription, $?. 
Trim size, 84x11. Type page, 7x19. 
Published bi-monthly 10th. Forms close 
lst. N.LA.A,. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 5.107; (gross), 5.3893. Bakery 
owners and executives, 4,763; allied 
trades, 187; others, 154. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $146.00 $ 84.90 $ 48.00 
3 132.00 78.00 42.90 
6 120.00 72.00 40.00 


Color, red, $30; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see page 29 


Bakers’ Helper, 105 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago 3. Published by Clissold Publishing 
Co. Est. 1887. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10. Published 
every other Saturday. Forms close 7 





days precedin. N.LA.A. statement on 
request. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 5875: (gross), 16,788. 


Bakeries and bukery owners, 9,407: ex- 
ecutives and managers, 2.528; bakery 
workers, 1334; bakery supplies, 1,431; 
others 1,548 
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Uniess otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 


30, 1947.] 


Rates, based on total amount of space 
used in one year; 1 page, $300; 13 pages, 
$240; 26 pages, $220; 52 pages, $200. 
Rates on fractional pages in proportion 
to rate earned. 
Standard red, $55; bleed, $35. 

For additional data see page 292. 


Bakers’ Review, 330 W. 42nd S8t., New 
York 18. Published by Wm. R. Gregory 
Co. Est. 1898. Trim size, 54%x8%. Type 
page, 4%x7. Published ist. Forms close 
18th. Agency discount, 15%. Circula- 
tion, 22,629; (gross), 25,242, Bakeries 
and owners, 21,842; managers, 776; Army 





and Navy, 138. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $220.00 $115.00 $ 60.00 
12 18u.00 95.00 5v.u00 


Standard color, red or Persian orange, 
$30 per page; bleed, $25 per page. 


@® @ 


Bakers Weekly, 45 West 45th St., New 
York 19 VTublished by American Trade 
Publishing Co. Est. 1907. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x1l11\%. Type page, 7x10. 





Published Monday. Forms close 12 
days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 13,666; (gross), 14,619; 


Bakeries and bakery owners, 9,158: ex- 
ecutives, managers and foremen, 1,784; 
bakery supplies, 1,586; others, 1,270. 
Rates—1 page, $300; 13 pages, $230; 26 
pages, $210; 52 pages. $190. Rates based 
on total amount of space used in one 
year. Units only tn 1, %. %. or % pages. 
Rates on fractional pages in proportion 
to rate earned. 

Standard color—red or Persian orange, 
publisher's option, page $55; bleed,$35 
page. 

For additional data see page 295. 





Chiengo Retall Baker, 8925 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 19. Published by Eugene 
D. Day Fst. 1935. Controlled Trim 
size. 8%x11%. Type page. 74x10. Pub- 
lixhed Ist. Formas close 5th. Agency 
diacountr none Circulation, 27.0n0. 
Rates —1 page, $50; % page, $45; % page, 
99 


bleed, 10%. 
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Standard color, $25 







Cracker Baker, 45 W. 45th St., New York 


19. Published by American Trade Pub. Co. 
Est. 1912. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published 


on ist. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
gounts, | 15-2. Circulation on application. 


Times 1 Page 
1 $120.00 

6 85.00 

12 75.00 


Standard red or Persian orange, $35. 





Dough Boy, The, 401 Board of Trade 
Bidg., New Orleans 12, La. Published by 
The Dough Boy, Inc. Est. 1939. Con- 
trolled. rim size, 8%x11%. Type pace, 
7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 23rd. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 4,162, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ + 00 $ 50.00 
6 120.00 70.00 45.00 
12 100.00 60.00 40.00 


Standard red, $30; bleed, 10%. 





Jewish Bakers’ Voice, Inec., 320 Broad- 
way, New York 7. Est. 1927. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Type pages, 7%x10. Published 

Friday. Forms close Wednesday. ee 
discounts, 13-2. Circulation, 2,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page Fy Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 25.00 
13 62.00 32.00 + ie 
26 46.00 30.00 20.00 
52 43.00 25.00 15.00 





















New South Baker, 75 Third St., N. W., 
Atlanta, Ga. Published by Walter W. 
Brown Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1910. Sub- 
scription, $1. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 15th preceding. Agency 
discount, 15%. Circulation, 4,533. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $120.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
6 110.00 67.00 45.00 
12 95.00 57.00 40.00 


Color (red), $30; bleed, $10. 





Southwestern Baker, The, 542 M. & M 
Bidg., Houston 2, Tex. Published by Tun- 
nell- Webb Pubs., Inc. Est. 1931. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%xll%. Type 
page,7%x10. Published lst. Forms close 


20th. Agency discount, 15-2 Circula- 

tion (Swern), 4,055. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $105.00 $ 65.00 $ 37.50 
6 95.00 55.00 32.50 
12 80.00 45.00 27.50 


Color, red, 25%; bleed, 10%. 


© 


Western Baker, 121 Second 8t., San Fran- 
cisco 5. Published by Miller Freeman 
Publications. Est. 1906. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 28th, preceding. Forms close 
8th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. L A. A 
statement on request. 


Circulation, ‘1,894; 





2 


(gross), am 


Wholesalers & retailers, 1,261; supplies, 
388; others, 223, Rates— 
Times 1 Page * Page 3 ae 
1 $150.00 $0.00 0 
6 125.00 + 00 
12 105.00 65.00 00 


Standard blue, green, yellow, $35. 





CANADA 


Nh 


Canadian Baker, 73 Richmond St. West 
Toronto 2, Ont. Published by Consoll- 
dated Press, Ltd. Est. 1888. Controlled. 
Trim size, 8%x1l11%. Type page, x10. 
Published 1st. Forms close 21st preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-°. Circula- 





tion, 3,294; (gross), 3,517. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 0.08 
6 65.00 40.00 ‘3 
12 60.00 27.50 2.5 


Standard red, $30 
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Food Manufacturing and Processing — 
Confectionery 





Total candy sales of all manufac- 
turers for the first six months of 1947 
are estimated at $435,000,000 by The 
Manufacturing Confectioner. This 
compares with $315,000,000 for the 
first half of 1946. Poundage sales re- 
ported by 122 manufacturers to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce for the 
first six months of 1947 were 2 per 
cent above 1946. 

For the confectionery industry, 1946 
was a readjustment period showing 
what could happen in a time of limited 
materials, supply, heavy demand, and 
rising prices. Dollar volume sales at 
the wholesale level reached an all-time 
high of $687,000,000 for the year. 
This was about 10 per cent above 1945 
and $29,000,000 above 1944, the pre- 
vious peak year. Held down by scarce 
materials, 1946 production reached 
2,438,000,000 pounds. This was about 
5 per cent below 1945 and 366,000,000 
pounds under the record 1944 output. 

With sugar rations limited to 50 
per cent of 1941 during the first quar- 
ter of 1946 and to 60 per cent for the 
remainder of the year, candy manufac- 
turers greatly missed the store of 
quota-exempt ingredients they had 
been able to tap during the war years, 
when they were filling military orders 
for candy. In 1946, the government 
purchased only about 5 per cent of the 
output, compared with 19 per cent in 
1945 and 25 per cent in 1944. 

Ending of price controls in 1946 
brought rises in prices of candy in- 
gredients and finished candy as well. 
The general increase in the average 
wholesale price of candy over 1945 
prices is estimated at 4 cents a pound. 
This brings the average wholesale 
value to 28.2 cents a pound for 1946. 

Per capita consumption of candy in 
1946 is estimated by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce at 17.1 pounds. 
This compares with 18.7 for 1945 and 
20.5 for 1944. (Highest per capita con- 
sumption was in Utah, with 34.2 
pounds. Lowest was in Kentucky, with 
9.5 pounds.) It is estimated consump- 
tion would have increased by at least 
one-third, however, had sufficient 
cancy been available. Studies indicate 


about one-half of all candy is sold in 
the area between New York and Wis- 
consin, extending through Pennsyl- 
Vania, Ohio, Maryland, Virginia, In- 
diana, Michigan, and Illinois. 


\dvance in candy prices increased 


dollar sales of all types of candy man- 
ufacturers in 1946. Dollar volume of 
manufacturer-wholesalers (who sell 
most of their output to wholesalers and 
are he largest segment of the indus- 
try) gained 11.6 per cent, while pound- 
age dropped 4.2 per cent. Manufac- 
turer-retailers (who market their 
tances through factory-owned stores) 


| 





UNITED STATES CANDY MARKET 
MANUFACTURERS’ SALES—1946 


(Estimated Wholesale Volue — $687000,000) 











—Manufacturing Confectioner 





showed sales gains of 6.5 per cent and 
a poundage drop of 3.8 per cent. Choc- 
olate manufacturers (cocoa bean pro- 
cessors specializing in solid chocolate 
bars) showed a sales gain of 8.1 per 
cent and a poundage drop of 9.4 per 
cent. 

Largest gains in poundage were in 
package goods retailing at over $1 a 
pound, according to The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner. Volume was up 34.3 
per cent over 1945. Heaviest decreases 
were in the output of chocolate-covered 
bars, non-chocolate bulk confectionery, 
non-chocolate bars, and in package 
goods retailing at less than 50 cents a 
pound. 

Production of chocolate-covered bars 
was 557,507,616 pounds valued at 
$141,448,526. In addition, 249,229,855 
pounds of molded chocolate bars valued 
at $79,888,267 and 109,283,971 pounds 
of other bars valued at $23,356,496 
were produced. Other 5 and 10-cent 
specialties totaled 160,088,839 pounds 
and were valued at $44,116,220. 


Package goods continued the second 
largest selling item. Poundage of 
packages retailing at $1 or more a 
pound totaled 98,989,727 pounds valued 
at $73,518,344. In the 50-99-cent group, 
56,451,672 pounds valued at $23,103,- 
197 were produced. Packages retailing 
at less than 50 cents a pound totaled 
70,736,775 pounds valued at $13,430,- 
949. 
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Distribution 


The distribution pattern for confec- 
tioners appeared to be returning to 
prewar status in 1946. Before the war, 
candy wholesalers (jobbers) handled 
up to 60 per cent of manufacturers’ 
output. With government buying, how- 
ever, this share declined to about 40 
per cent in 1944. In 1946, the candy 
wholesaler accounted for about 52 per 
cent of producers’ sales. 

Sales by manufacturers to retailers 
—both chain and independent—also re- 
covered, with chains and independents 
each taking about 18 per cent of manu- 
facturers’ total production. 


Exports and Imports 


During 1946, exports of chocolate to- 
taled 1,118,000 pounds valued at $280,- 
000. Chocolate candy exports totaled 
31,263,000 pounds valued at $5,474,000. 
Other candy exports totaled 9,609,000 
pounds valued at $1,862,000. 

.Imports of candy during 1946 to- 
taled 44,847,000 pounds valued at 
$7,927,000. This was a decrease of 
about 18,000,000 pounds or $1,800,000 
from 1945. The reduced imports are 
attributed, in part, to the limited is- 
suance of import licenses during the 
first half of 1946, according to the 
Bureau of the Census. A quota of 75,- 
000,000 pounds for the year was later 
set for candy from Cuba, but actual 
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imports from Cuba totaled only 38,- 
065,000 pounds valued at $6,183,000. 

Imports from Puerto Rico totaled 
about 5,790,000 pounds valued at $750,- 
000, as compared with 8,286,071 pounds 
valued at $951,098 in 1945. 

Imports from Mexico of 2,885,000 
pounds were valued at $547,000, as 
compared with 3,313,000 pounds in 
1945 valued at $735,000. 

Imports from Argentina of 2,744,000 
pounds were valued at $713,000, as 
compared with 8,214,000 pounds in 
1945 valued at $2,189,000. 

In addition to candy, about 1,100 
pounds of sweetened chocolate and 
6,660,000 pounds of unsweetened 
chocolate were imported. Chocolate im- 


ports were valued at _ nearly 
$1,400,000. 

Production 

Of 1,246 principal manufacturing 


confectioners in the U. S., New York 
has 149, Pennsylvania 125, [Illinois 
118, California 111, and Massachusetts 
107. About one-third of all candy is 
made in Illinois. Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Massachusetts account for 
another one-third. An estimated 2,000,- 
000 outlets handle candy at retail. 
As of May, 1947, production workers 
in the confectionery industry were 
estimated at 54,600 by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. For May, 1946, the 
estimate was 48,900 workers. With 
1939 as 100, the employment index for 
May, 1947, was 109.9; for May, 1946, 
98.2. The payroll index was 229.1 for 
May, 1947, and 173.6 for May, 1946. 


Outlook 


As a result of the ending of indus- 
trial sugar rationing in July, 1947, in- 
creased production of candy and a re- 
turn to manufacture of various lines 
that were wartime casualties are fore- 
seen. Hard candies, mints, and lo- 
zenges, which require a relatively high 
production of sugar, are included in 
lines expected to show increased out- 
put. In 1946, the industry used about 
371,000 short tons of sugar. 

Shortages and sharp price increases 
in other candy ingredients continue, 
however, to keep the production pic- 
ture complex. Largely as a result of 
monopolies by foreign governments, 
cocoa beans jumped from 5 cents a 
pound in 1941 to 8 cents in 1946 and 
to about 32 cents in July, 1947. Their 
price, in the main, determines the 
price of chocolate coatings. Peanuts 
are 209 per cent above 1941 prices. 
Other increases include: corn syrup, 
41 per cent; fluid milk, 81 per cent; 
granulated sugar, 86 per cent; eggs, 
105 per cent. 


Associations 

Assn. of Manufacturers of Confec- 
tionery and Chocolate, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City. 

National Assn. of Chewing Gum 


Mfgrs., 100 E. 42nd St., New York 
City. 
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Associated Retail 
Assn., 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


National Candy Wholesalers’ Assn., 





Confectioners’ 






National Confectioners’ Assn., 1 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago. 
Southern Wholesale Confectioners 


Inc., 712 Jackson Pl., N. W., Wash- Assn., Inc., 161 Spring St., N. W., 
ington 6, D. C. Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements. 
light face. Unless otherwise stated. circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1947.] 


Candy Buyers’ Directory, 400 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago 6. Published by Manu- 
facturing Confectioner Pub. -" Est. 1932. 
Controlled. Trim size, 6Hxe%. T pe page, 
4%x7. Published Dec. Forms close Nov. 
16. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 10,000. se page, $125; % 
page, $75; % page, $50 

Standard red, $40; bleed, $10. 





CCA 
Candy Industry, 33 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. Published by Food Trade Jour- 
nels, Inc. Est. 1944. Type page, 10%x 
13%. Published every other Saturday. 
Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, March, 1947. 
35864; (gross), 4,413. Mfrs., 1,969; jobbers, 


1,432; others, 537. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $205.00 $144.00 $ 95.00 
13 168.00 114.00 67.00 
26 144.00 99.00 54.00 


Standard red, $50; bleed, 10%. 





Candy Industry Catalog and Formula 
Book, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 18. Pub- 
lished by Food Trade Journals, Inc. Est. 
1945. Controlled. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Aug. Forms close July 15. Cir- 
culation, 2,500. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Rates—1 page, $150; 4 pages, $100; 6 
pages, $86. 





CCA 


Candy Merchandising, 400 W Madison 8t., 
Chicago 6. Pub. by Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Trim size, 
5%x8%. Type page, 4%x7. Published 
bi-monthly. Forms close 15th preceding. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

8,619; (gross), 9.215. Wholesalers, 6,992: 

retail buyers, 1,985. Rates- 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
*6 112.50 67.50 45.00 

*6th insertion in Candy Buyers’ Direc- 

tory. 

Standard red, $40; bleed, $10. 


For additional data see page 274. 





Confectioner, The, 625 N. Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. Published by Alva H. 
Cook. Est. 1916. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9%x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished 26th. Forms close 15th. Agency 


discounts, 13-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 45 age % Page 
1 $100 00 0 $ 40.00 
00 $0. 00 32.00 
12 78. 00 45.00 27.00 


Color rates on request. 


@ 


Confectioners Journal, 437 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 6. Published by Confection- 
er’s Journal Pub. Co. Est. 1874. Sub- 
ecription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 2,966; (gross), 3,468, Mfrs. 





and their personnel, 2,175; jobbers, 473; 

others, 494. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $125.00 $ 85.00 $ 60.00 
6 110.00 70.00 48.00 
9 95.00 60.00 38.00 


12 
Color, $35; bleed, 10%. 


@ 


International Confectioner, 80 Wall St., 
New York 5. Published by International 





Confectioner, Inc. Est. 1891. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Type page, 7x10. Published 
20th Forms close Ist Agency dis- 


counts, 15-0 


Circulation, 3,016; (gross), 5,200. Mfrs.. 


939; candy jobbers, 1,619; others, 397, 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $126.00 $ 85.00 $ 58.00 
6 112.00 72.00 50.00 
12 100.00 60.00 46.00 


Standard red, $40. 


Manufacturing Confectioner, The, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 6. Est. 1921. Sub- 
scription $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 
10th. N.LA.A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 2,615; (gross), 3,117. Con- 





fectionery mfrs., 2,003; supply houses, 

132; others, 490. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 
6 95.00 60.00 35.00 

12 $0.00 60.00 30.00 

Standard red, orange and cover color of 

month, $35: bleed, $10. 


For additional data see page 301. 





Manufacturing Confectioner’s Blue Book, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6. Est. 1924. 
Free with subscription to “The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner.” Trim size, 7%x10% 
Type page, 7x10. Published Jan. Forms 
close Dec. 1. N.LA.A. statement on re- 


quest. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 

tion (Sworn), 2,700. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 

*6 135.00 80.00 45.00 

*12 125.00 75.00 40.00 


*Rates based on insertions in Manufac- 
turing Confectioner. 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 10%. 

For additional data see page 301. 





Peanut Journal and Nut World, P. O. Box 
738, Suffolk, Va. Est. 1921. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page. 7%x9 

Published 7th. Forms close 23rd. 
Agency discounts, 13-2. Circulation, 2,550 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 35.00 
- 65.00 4% 50 25.00 

60.00 35.00 20.00 


Color, $12.50; bleed, $12. 50. 





Popeorn Merchandiser, 110 N. Franklin 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. Published by Natl. 
Assn. of Popcorn Mfrs. Est. 1946. Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Trim size, 54%x8%. Type 
page, 4%x7%. Published ist. Forms 
close 15th preceding. Agency discounts, 
none. Circulation, 1,050. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Pa 
1 $ 32.50 $ 19.50 $ 13 
6 27.50 16.50 11 ) 
12 25.00 15.00 10.00 





Southern Candy Jobber, 161 Spring ~' 
N. W., Atlanta 3. Published by Southern 
Wholesale Conf. Assn. Est. 1942 b- 
scription, $1. Type page, 7x10. Publi d 
20th. Forms close 5th. Agency discount 


15-2. Circulation, 1,816. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % | e 
1 $ 72.00 $ 39.00 $ 2 } 
6 64.80 35.10 19.50 
12 57.60 31.20 

Standard red, $16; bleed, 10% 





Western Confectioner-Ice Cream New® 
304 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 3, ‘ if. 
Published by Occidental Pub. Co., |14. 
Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. Trim ine, 
9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published ‘st 
Forms close 20th. Agency disco ts, 


15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 2,641. Ra 
Times 1 Page % Page % - 
1 $105.00 $ 80.00 $ 4 

90.00 67.00 ‘ 


80.00 60.00 ’ 
Sa red, $25; bleed, $10. 
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Use these “single interest” magazines which select your mar- 


ket accurately 


TO SELL CONFECTIONERS 
The Manufacturing Confectioner 


EDITORIAL CONTENT-—with the 


} 


single editorial purpose of serving 
pI executives, this magazine 
to devote its entire content to ar- 
candy production methods, in 
management an 


luction 


g! ts, machinery, 


6 years, The Manufacturing Confec- 

tioner has cognized as “the Techni 
1 } ifectionery indus- 
lume of pages de 


been re 








nned series ar 
manufacturing 





ler services to 
re S s ‘The Candy Clinic,” ‘The 
Pa jing Clinic and its “‘Letters’’ col- 
TI this magazir yntributes to 

> tionery progress. 


} 


T—is a natural out 
of publishing facts that help make 
Profits. Every phase of candy making is 
w vered, from giant production to ‘The 
Netail Manufacturers” (a department for the 
SI scale operator.) Every issue is so 
ed that at least one article servez 
scuuve responsipie tor eacn candy 
function. Therefore penetration to all 
points is assured. 


ap MARKET COVERAGE—2003 


copies of The Manufacturing Con- 


fectioner penetrate 1673 worthwhile candy 
Total 


@ READER 


net paid (ABC) circulation is 


6 concentrated in candy 


" 
La 


€ 





Publisher: 


Prudence W. 
400 W. Madion Street, Chicago 6 


SUPPLEMENTS 


CANDY PACKAGING— is reprinted in in- 
dividual magazine form from the “Candy 
Packaging” and “Merchandising” sections 
in The Manufacturing Confectioner. It is 
issued quarterly to a picked list of men in 
the big plants whose special interest is 
packaging. Advertisers in the February, 
May, August and November issues of The 
Manufacturing Confectioner appear in the 
supplement without extra charge. 


CANDY EQUIPMENT PREVIEW— is a de- 
partment appearing in the January, April, 
Tuly and October issues of The Manufactur 
ing Confectioner. Reprinted as an individual 
supplement, including the advertising of 
machinery and equipment in those issues, 
it is sent to selected plant engineers and 
machinery buyers in the large factories. 
The “Preview” is constructive publishing 

sandy machinery and wins exactly the 
right reader interest to support machinery 


Iverticir 


THE BLUE BOOK 


A Directory used by manuracturing con- 
fectioners. (Cloth bound). 

This useful volume gives listings of every 
kind of ingredient, machinery for manu- 
facture, and packaging material used in 
sandy production; together with the names 
t supply firms serving the industry. Its 

) pages of listings and advertising pro- 
vide the manufacturer with an indispensa 
bl> source-reference book which he will 


every day 


Allured, 
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either for manufacturing or merchandising. 


TO SELL JOBBERS 
Candy Merchandising 


6 Issues a Year 


For Jobbers and Wholesalers—This di- 
gest sized magazine is designed to help 
candy manufacturers strengthen relations 
with volume candy buyers. Jobber-Manu- 
facturer relations have never been so im- 
portant, nor the need for goodwill and un- 
derstanding so great. 


@ MARKETS REACHED—10,000 copies of 
"C.M."" have controlled, free distribution to 
Candy, Drug, Grocery and Tobacco Jobbers, 
Department and Chain Store Buyers and 
other case lot buyers. Through these whole- 
sale channels 86%, of all candy is sold. 


@ EDITORIAL CONTENT—Modern in for- 
mat, and dedicated exclusively to the 
merchandising problems of the jobbers 
who normally handle $500,000,000 worth of 
Candy, Candy Merchand@ising has a sound 
four-point editorial program which insures 
reader interest: (1) candy facts, (2) 
chandising methods, and (3) seasonal 
trends. The Directory issue gives full (4) 
where-to-buy information. 


THE CANDY BUYERS’ DIRECTORY—is the 
December issue of Candy Merchandising. It 
contains lists of wholesale manufacturers, 
classified by 50 or more types of candies 
It is the only published source of “where- 
to-buy-candy” information. For 15 years 
10,000 candy jobbers and volume buyers 
have depended upon this “who's who” of 
the candy industry. 


mer 


4-7.1 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER PUBLISHING CO. 


Eastern Office: Wm. C. Copp, Mgr. 
203 W. 42nd Street, New Yoes ! 
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AMERICAN MILLER & 
PROCESSOR — 


HOW TO USE IT 


What do grain and oilseed processors buy? 
Remember, grain and seeds must be cleaned, 
stored, reduced, separated and packed. Here’s 
a partial list of items for which AMERICAN 
MILLER & Processor’s readers are active 
customers: 


Air Conditioning Equipment 
Air-Lift Elevators 
Alarms, (bin) 


Apparatus 

Bearings (all types) 
Belt Cement 
Belting (all types) 
Blowers 


Bolting Materials (wire, silk, nylon) 
Car Loaders (and boxcar handling equi pment) 
Chemicals 

Diese! Engines 

Disinfectants 

Driers 

Engineering 

Engines (was, Diesel and Steam) 
Exhaust Systems 

Fans 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fumigants 

Gear Drives 

insecticides 

Magnetic Separators 

Materials Handling Equipment 
Motors and Generators 

Packaging Machinery 

Paint 

Piping and Spouting 

Pneumatic Handling Equipment 
Power Transmission Equipment 
Safety Equipment 

Seales 

Sewing Machines 

Vitamins 

Waterproofing Compounds 

PLUS ALL SPECIAL PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


>. 

















WHAT DO THESE BUYERS 
READ? 


Because their job is production, these men 
read articles concerned with production. And 
they keep up with the news and trends of 
their industry. ... AMERICAN MILLER & 
Processor’s readers are largely divided int 
two classes: (1) Those whose duties are con- 
cerned with overall supervision (top manage 
ment); and (2) plant superintendents. These 
buyers are concerned with using your equip- 
ment and supplies in the specific plants listed 























here: 


Alfaifa Plants 
Barley Peariers 
Breweries 
Buckwheat Millis 









Cereal Mills (breakfast foods) 

Corn Processors 

Dehydrating Piants (soup mfrs., ete.) 

Distilleries 

Feed Plants 

Flour Mills 

Food Compressors 

Grain Storsee Elevators 

Malting Pants 

Oat Processors 

Prepare? Fiowr Blenders 

Rice Mills Ta) 
Rye Mills 

Soybean Plants (and other Ollseed Mills) 

Spice Grinders 

Starch Processors 

Warehouses 






















CIRCULATION 


AMERICAN MILLER & Processor is the 
only paper published especially for produc- 
tion men in the grain and allied processing 
field. Its circulation is ABC guaranteed. (See 
listing on page 305 in Market Data Book.) 





SEND FOR THESE THINGS 


To help you evaluate AMERICAN MILLER 
& Processor, these publications are available 
(1) A general survey, “Today & Tomorrow.’ 
2) Specific surveys on usage of various prod- 
ucts 3) A special booklet describing th 
Jan., 1948, ROLL CALL issue, “75 Years “4 







Leadership.” (4) Sample copies. Your request 
will bring any or all of these to you promptly 
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That’s easy. The storage elevat- 
ors indicate that the plant shown 
here processes grain or such simi- 
larly-handled agricultural prod- 
ucts as oilseeds—the raw materials 
for a $3 billion portion of the food 
field. Finished products manufac- 
tured by these plants range from 
wheat flour to oils used in the man- 
ufacture of margarine. 


AND THESE STORAGE ELE- 
VATORS POINT TO SOME- 
THING ELSE OF HIGH IM- 
PORTANCE. Grain and oilseed 
processing plants not only look a 
lot alike—the men who run them 
think, read and BUY alike in their 
workaday dealings. 


THEY READ AMERICAN 
MILLER & Processor—the only 
paper published especially for 
these dominant sections of the 
food field .. . There are no divis- 
ions of interest in AMERICAN 
MILLER & Processor’s reading 
audience. 


75 YEARS OF READERSHIP—THAT’S LEADERSHIP! 


In January, 1948, AMERICAN MILLER & Processor celebrates 75 
vears of growth and influence in the fields it serves. Marking the 
event will be a combination January ROLL CALL-75th Anniversary 
Issue. Annual ROLL CALL issues are always important to adver- 
tisers; the 1948 January edition will offer even more for the advertis- 
ing dollar. IF YOU HAVE SOMETHING TO SELL TO GRAIN 
aate tout PROCESSORS ... THE 1948 ROLL CALL WILL 


Send today for illustrated booklet, “75 Years of Leadership.” It will 
assist you in your planning. 















# AND PROCESSOR # 


330 South Wells Street, | Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Food Manufacturing and Processing— 
Grain and Grain Products 


Production of principal grain pro- 
ducts of the United States for 1945 
was given as follows by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics: 


Bushels Value 
oo C00) 
yon 5S0.2 
1,03 814.4 
1/041 155.1 
251 150.9 

18S ‘ 7 
Grain "serghuans ‘ 178 
Rice . ° 65 
R) 21 
Fi 21 
C > 
1 


espedeza seed 


Country Grain Elevators 


The major portion of grains raised 
makes its initial entry into channels of 
commerce through country grain ele- 
vators located strategically near grow- 
ing areas. The 1939 census reported 
9,070 country elevators, with sales of 
$702,396,000, a gain of 17 per cent over 
1935, but 29 per cent below the peak 
year of 1929. There were 3,021 pro- 
prietors, with 21,136 employes who 
drew $20,206,000. 

The total number was divided as fol- 
lows: Independent, 3,188; line, 4,041; 
cooperative, 1,841. About 58 per cent, 
5,244 were situated in the great grain- 
growing states of Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Kansas. 

In order to keep the elevators lo- 
cated at country stations in operation 
beyond the heavy crop-moving season, 
and because of their close contact with 
farmer patrons, operators have devel- 
oped a side-line business which in many 
cases exceeds their grain business in 
volume. 

Custom grinding and mixing of feeds 
has become a major sideline and ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of the country 
elevators are equipped with feed grind- 
ers and mixers for grinding and mix- 
ing farmers’ grain and manufacturing 
private brand feeds. 


Terminal Grain Elevators 


There are 884 terminal elevators of 
from 100,000 to 15,000,000 bu. capacity 
loca'ed at terminal and primary mar- 
kets, such as Baltimore, Buffalo, Chi- 
cay:, Duluth, Fort Worth, Galveston, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Toledo, Wichita, 
ete. These elevators receive grain in 
car ‘ots and cargoes from country ele- 
vators and other terminal elevators for 
Cleaning, conditioning, storing, and 
shipment to other elevators and proces- 
sors for export or delivery on futures 
contracts. These elevators are of slip 
form reinforced concrete construction. 
All equipment is driven by individual 








WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
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motors through helical gears, silent 
chain and V-belts. Some terminal ele- 
vators have as many as 125 motors of 
all sizes up to 200-h.p. and miles of 
elevator and conveyor belting and 
equipment includes scales, car dumpers, 
marine legs, grain driers, cleaners, 
washers, clippers, bleachers, conveyor 
trippers and such refinements as dust 
collection systems, temperature record- 
ing and control, anti-friction bearings, 
and pressure lubrication. 


There are 554 grain receivers, track 
buyers, and brokers in the various 
grain markets who buy or sell grain 
for others on a commission or broker- 
age basis. At 21 of these markets, well 
organized Grain Exchanges or Boards 
of Trade maintain active markets for 
all grains, feeds and seeds. 


Feed 


Production and sales of manufactur- 
ed feed in 1946 were 27 million tons, a 
decline of 3 million from 1946. The 
American Feed Manufacturers As- 
sociation attributed the loss to reduc- 
tion of livestock, particularly swine 
and poultry, and a shortage of high 
and low protein by-product feeds. 


The AFMA said that the economic 
function of the industry is to blend 
by-product feeds so that livestock and 
poultry feeders get the maximum out 
of feeds when fed with basic grains— 
corn, oats, barley, sorghum grains and 
wheat. 

The number of feed manufacturers 
has increased sharply since 1939, the 
last census year. 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 1,383 manufacturers of preparec 
feeds for animals and fowls, with pro- 
duction valued at $401,880,000, a slight 
decline from 1937. Salaried personnel 
numbered 3,541, with salaries of $8,- 
312,800, while there were 15,401 wage 
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earners who drew $16,253,000. Cost of 
materials, supplies, fuel and purchased 
electric energy was $302,640,000 and 
the value added by manufacture, $99.- 
240,000, a gain of 29.4 per cent ove2 
1937. 


The value of prepared feeds pro- 
duced in 1939 was $445,426,000, of 
which $344,456,000 was produced in the 
industry and $100,970,000 was produced 
in other industries. Dog and cat food 
was the leading item, $33,467,000. 


Flour Milling 


Flour production in 1946 topped the 
previous all-time rec rd set in 1945 by 
1.3 per cent. The Bureau of the Cen- 
sus reported that 1,110 mills ground 
612,006,000 bushels of wheat and pro- 
duced 273,197,000 sacks (100 lbs.) of 
flour. They also produced 4,792,750 
tons of offal. 

Daily 24-hour capacity in wheat 
flour was 1,164,000 sacks. Production 
of wheat as a percentage of capacity 
was 77.0, compared with 76.5 in 1945. 
Average pounds of wheat ground per 
sack .f flour produced was 134.4, an 
extraction rate of 74.4, compared with 
71.4 in 1945. 

Production during the first half of 
1947 was 21 per cent above the 1946 
level. 

Leading flour producing states are 
Kansas, Minnesota, New York, Mis- 
souri, Texas, Illinois and Washingt n, 
though every state has important mills. 

Flour exports in 1946 were 49,661,- 
000 ewt., valued at $218.8 million, com- 
pared with 24,515,000 cwt. in 1945, 
valued at $89.6 million. 

The Bureau of the Census gave these 
figures on distribution of 1945 produc- 
tion: 

Thousand 


Sacks 
(100 Ibs.) 


Per 
Cent 


100.0 
24.5 
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For home baking, total 69,251 
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All purpose, except flour 


packed in cartons.. 65,154 23.1 
Prepared fiour mixes, in- 
cluding flour paeked in 
GROOMED ccccccoccseccece 4,097 1.4 
Commercial flour, other 
than direct exports, total 181,752 64.4 
DOTY GOUP coccecceceses 165,920 58.8 
Blender’s flour and farina 6,199 1.8 
Semolina and durum flour 10,633 3.8 
DERIONG OEP ceccccccecesoes 18,316 6.5 
Industrial flour (for alcohol, 
BASSO, SCE.) cocccccceccece 12,959 4.6 
While mandatory enrichment of 


flour and bread ended with the war, 
many millers have continued the plan 
on a voluntary basis. No less than 19 
states have passed laws requiring en- 
richment of bread. 

The popularity of pre-mixed bread 
and cake was an important feature of 
1946. A large volume of advertising 
will be placed behind such mixes in 
the future, with shortening and sugar 
available in larger quantities. 

The flour industry has embarked 
upon a two-year promotion program to 
increase consumer interest in and 
consumption of flour products. About 
$1 million a year will be spent. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
reported 2,143 milling establishments, 
with products valued at $649,943,000, a 
decline of 24.1 per cent from 1937. The 
value added by manufacture was $143,- 
881,600, a gain of 7.7 per cent. Wage 
earners numbered 24,771 and salaried 
personnel, 5,548. 

Production was divided as follows in 
1939: 


(000) 
Wheat and prepared flours: 
SE DEED eceeeedeceseus 111,368 
Te ED  ddvenddabuenene $458,498 
White flour, for sale as such: 
0! ett eceseueancenssedan 95,891 
WEED Sebdecccccdecedcececcce $389,028 
Blended, phosphated, self-rising, 
and other prepared flours 
(made in this industry). 
nn UD csscensasenee 9,896 
TE WED e6eccesacoocces $47,608 
Blended, plain: 
DT 6600400660c6s0bc6nacaee 402 
ME Sdbéusnnese6ueésseescs< $1,657 
Phosphated: 
Dh. enseéwesnsuceondeeuse 3,381 
Dn citecetecbovercevedesks $14,351 
Self-rising: 
DE svesteddvocdadécedeses 5,394 
WE stesnsbececesdacnneuias $24,895 
Other prepared flours (biscuit, 
cake, doughnut, pancake, 
etc.): 
Di! iinpieeeeecenecdudeé ce 717 
TE sdedauaauuetesesesceess $6,705 
Semolina flour 
PERGTGED ccccccescccese eonceescee 3,393 
WEED ccccccecee ge80e000eeesee< $12,880 
Graham and whole-wheat flour 
Rarrels cetbleenas 2,187 
EE deneeessendscaesenceasess $8,980 
Rye flour: 
ED  see8eaeeeknsusseeeneassese 1,430 
TEE bndeseededsenseceeesccecese $3,949 
Buckwheat flour: 
? eecesectudetdecsensnsosess 22,639 
WE “Wnécubvesesnsncecoscececens $633 
Other flour, except corn flour (rice, 
soybean, etc.): 
DD § 6609609¢66060000660c86008 36,042 
ME” Snendbieecseebecuteececes ss $966 
Pearl barley: 
Zh  cesseausneustesasectheses 20,381 
EET pbedhobececeouseesescéeseoss $732 
Corn products (other than cereal 
pregneatiens and corn grits and 
a for human consumption): 
Barrels (200 pounds) ......... 317 
9600600066600000000006000 $908 
Meal 
Barrels (200 pounds)........... 7.073 
Value en@esetase $22,596 
Corn grits and flakes for ‘brew- 


ers’ 
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use 


Tons ( 2,000 pounds) ........ ee 201 
WEED soeccccctsdcetede Secctées - $5,410 
Other corn products: 
PED occooccenseeqeeceuceooves 5,482 
WED Séscvccocededsccceccocods $50 
Bran and middlings: 
Tons (2,000 angen Se cccesuseee 4,499 
WEED cesesesceccosesosececsocces $91,396 
Feed, sereenines, etc.: 
Tons (2,000 pounds) ........... 2,042 
FD -o09606600600000600600800086 $48,675 


Expenditures for plant an] equip- 
ment were reported as follows in 1939: 
Flour and other grain mill products in- 
dustry, $6,371,440; cereal preparations 
industry, $2,095,250; blended and pre- 
pared flour made from purchased flour, 
$154,500. 


Associations 

American Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 58 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. 

Association of Operative Millers, 516 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Grain & Feed Dealers’ Nationa! As- 
sociation, Merchants Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Millers’ National Federation, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Society of Grain Elevator Superin- 
tendents, 4105 Board of Trade Sldg., 
Chicago. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1947.] 


American Feed and Grain Dealer, for- 
merly National Grain Journal, 611 Na- 
tional Blidg., Minneapolis, Minn. Pub- 
lished by Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation, 8,764. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 72.50 $ 42.50 
6 100.00 55.00 32.50 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 

Color, $35; bleed, 10%. 





Commercial Review, Lewis Bldg., Port- 





land 4, Ore. Publishel by Commercial 
Review, Inc. Est. 1890. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 75x10%. Published Tuesday. 
Forms close Monday. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 44.00 $ 24.75 $ 13.75 
13 30.25 19.04 10.68 
26 24.11 13.33 7.61 
52 20.30 11.42 6.35 
Daily Market Record, 320 S. 4th St., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. Est. 1880. Sub- 


Trim size, 11x17%. Type 
Published daily except 

Forms close 2 
Agency discounts, 


scription, $7.50. 
page, 10%x16. 
Sunday and holidays. 
p. m,. preceding day. 


15-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 3,204. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 6 Page % Page 
1 $100.00 55.00 $ 30.00 
6 80.00 45.00 23.00 
12 70.00 40.00 22.00 
Farmers Elevator Guide, 1011 Lumber 


Exchange, Minneapolis 1, Minn. Published 
by James C. Walker. Est. 1905. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim eee 8%x11%. Type 
th. Forms close 





page, 7x10. Published 

10th. —— yen MR 15-2. Circulation, 

4,432. ates— 

Times 1 Page 4 Page % Page 
1 $ 66.00 38.50 $ 22.50 
3 64.35 37.55 21.45 
6 62.70 36.60 20.90 
12 59.40 34.65 19.80 

Standard color, $25; bleed, 15%. 

The Feed Bag, 1712 W. St. Paul Ave., 

Milwaukee 3, Wis. Published by Edi- 

torial Service Co., Inc. Est. 1925. Sub- 


scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 

page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 

20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 

(Sworn), 5,998. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 65.00 $ 
6 110.00 60.00 

12 100.00 55.00 

color $25 per page; bleed 10%. 


Feed Bag Red Book, 1712 W. St. Paul 
Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. Published by 
Editorial Service Co., Inc. Subscription, 
$1. Type page, 7x10. Published Decem- 
ber. Forms close Nov. 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 10,000, 
Rates—1 page, $160; 2 or 3 pages, per 
page, $150; 4 or more pages, per page, 
$140; % page, $85; 4% page, $45. 
Standard color, $30; bleed, 10% extra. 


4% Page 
35.00 
32.50 
30.00 








Feedstuffs, 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2. 
Published by the Miller Pub. Co. Est. 
1929. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 10%x 
dnd ps Ot yi? Dishliehaa Ge-+ 
urday. “Forms close Saturday preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
10,800. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Pa 
1 $145.00 $ 88.00 $ 44. 
12 132.00 80.00 40.00 
26 120.00 73.00 36.5 
52 110.00 67.00 33.50 


Standard color, $25 


Manual, 330 So. Wells St. 
Published by National Miller 
Est. 1930 Subscription, 
5%x8\. Type page, 
Published biennially. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 10,000. Rates— 
1 page, $230; 2 pages, $380; % page, 
$130; % page, $75. Standard red, $55. 





Feed Trade 
Chicago 6. 

Publications. 
$3 Trim size, 


4%x7%. 





Grain, Board of ‘Trade, Unicago, 4 ruov 
lished by Dean M. Clark. Est. 1936. Sut 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
6th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 5,708. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $105.00 $ 65.00 
6 150.00 90.00 55.00 
12 125.00 75.00 45.00 


Standard red, $45; bleed, $15. 





Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, 
S. La Salle St., Chicago, 4. Published by 
Grain and Feed Journals Consolidates 
Inc. Est. 1898. Subscription, $2. T: 
size, 9x12. Type page. 7%x10. Publis he A 
2nd and 4th Wednesdays. Forms close 10 
days previous. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation (Sworn), 6,256. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 
6 140.00 75.00 42.00 
12 130.00 67.50 37.50 
24 120.00 62.00 32.50 





Grain and Feed Review, The, 408 S. Third 





St., Minneapolis 15. Published by Man- 
ager Pub. Co. Est. 1911. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 74x 
10. Published ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Cireulat ion, 
5,408 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 32.50 
6 70.00 40.00 2 7.50 
12 65.00 37.50 25.00 
Standard red, $25. 
Grain Trade Buyers’ Guide, 211 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. Published by 
National Seedsman Publications. t 
1944, Controiied. Trim size, 8%x11%-. 
Type pace 7x10. Published annually, 
April Forms close March 1. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, (Swern), 
9,010, Rates—1 page, $160: 2 pages 
$288; 4 pages, $500; % page, $90; % | 
$60. Standard red, $25; bleed, 15% 





The, 339 Carondelet >¢ 
New Orleans 12, La. Published by Fort 
Pipes. Est. 1897. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 8%x1f. Type page, 6%x9. Publi 


Rice Journal, 


25th. + ot a close 65th Agency s- 
counts, 15-2. x —— M., 3.300. Rates— 
Timea 1 Page % Page % Pare 
1 3150.00 3 90.00 3 45.00 
6 135.00 $1.00 20 
12 127.50 76.50 80 
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Rice News, P. O. Box 893, Lake Charlie, SSOOOOOOOOOUUOo#™ Milling Produetion, 118 S. 6th St., Minne- 
La. Published by American Press Co., apolis, 2, Minn. Published by Miller Pub 
inc. Est. 1933. Subscription, $2. Trim Country Grain Elevators Co. Est. 1940. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 8% x11%. Type page, 7x9%. Pub- Sales size, 10%x14. Type page, 94%x12%. Pub- 
BS0- lished 25th. Forms close 15th. Agency No $(000) lished 2nd Wed. Forms close 2 weeks 
Chi- discounts, 15-2. Rates— st preceding. Agency discounts, none, Cir- 
a Times 1 Page % Page Page ‘Alabama vate ; culation, 6,671. Rates— 
$ 85.00 . ae —s jee: “ais a eee Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
516 77.00 20. Californie 2 ig #9 1 $150.00 $ 83.00 $ 45.00 
; 1 70.00 i i a oe : ete 6 136.00 74.00 40.50 
Mo enemas ———__—_ Fass”? *>= 299 nants 0 es — 12 115.00 63.00 35.00 
J e suc. secon ° eee . 
As- Western Feed and Seed Dealer, 4990 Deiaware ea Standard red, $25. 
: Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 27. Published jist. of Col. ; aes 
ot b) P. Edward. Est. 1945. Trim size, Florida ........ ae : Modern Miller and Bakers News, 175 W. 
1 . Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Georgia ais 2 A a ae Pas Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. Published by 
forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15 ‘ 23 10,689 Modern Miller Co. Est. 1878. Subscrip- 
W tes : aul ,073 141,814 tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
1 Page °, Ps ge % Page aA ee oa 35,898 page, 7x10. Published Saturday. Forms 
$100.00 43 5D ‘ An 61.879 close Wednesday. Agency discounts, 
rin- 85.00 47: 0 . Kansas ..... 10-0. Rates— 
dg 12 75.00 42.50 f Kentucky ... ‘ } = Times 1 Page * at s eee 
” Stands olor, $30; bleed, 10% NS eee : 13 $120.00 55.00 5. 
: ten mat we Maine . . . tes 2. 110.00 60.00 rt 
P ee Maryland ...... vawaden 100.00 55.00 27. 
a a Faery . Bigg, Des Massac husetts .* °° ++ Standard color, red, $15; bleed, $10. 
Grain &" Feed Ass’n. Est. 1939. Con- ne wll 
trolled. Trim size, 8%x5%. Type Page, wississippl The Northwestern Miller, 118 S. 6th St., 
—_ 1%x7%4. Published 25th. Forms close Ist. rissourl .... Minneapolis, 2, Minn. Published by Miller 
yriod \gency discounts, 15-0. Circulation \iontana Pub. Co. Est. 1873. Subscription, $2. Trim 
(Sworn), 2.800, Rates— Nebraska Sipe ye "513 Size, 10%x14. Type page, 9%x12%. Pub- 
Times 1 Page * Page % Page Nevada eae 2 lished Wednesday. Forms close two 
$ 40.00 25.00 ; New Hampshire errr weeks preceding. Agency discounts, 
35.00 20.00 ' New Jersey .... ae Baas none. Circulation, 6,671. Rates— 
<a 30.00 17.50 . New Mexico .. 5 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
a. - —— ad New York a 7 1 o186. 00 $ $2.08 $ ret 
North Carolina = 12 0 75. ° 
. ee North Dakota : ,366 52 127.00 69.00 38.50 
Ohio ee ee 36 85 52 115.00 63.00 35.00 
- (CAR Oklahoma .. -" oats 3 30,75! Standard red, $25. 
- . Oregon cca a ; 2 2,05 
St., ; . Pennsylvania . : 7 k, 118 
lier Canadian Grain Journal and Monthly . The Northwestern Miller Almanack, 
a Seedsman, Grain Exchange Bidg., Win- Rhode Island — + eee S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. Pub- 
on. nipeg. Published by Journal Pub. Co. South Carolina ...........  ... e's lished by The Miller Publishing Co. Est. 
acy Est. 1945. Controlled. Trim size, 9x12. South Dakota 4,5 1910. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 10%x 
hen Type page, 8x1l. Published 15th. Forms Tennessee ee oeees . 4 aPvail 14. Type page, 9%x12%. Published an- 
ae 7th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- as cocteceres 66 ~~ nually. Forms close March ist. Agency 
‘ , March, 1947, 2,859; (gross), 3,079. 4 ce cerree discounts, none. Circulation, &, ,058. Rates 
-1 page, $80; % page, $45: ly Vermont eee ‘ ‘a oes —l1 page, $150; % page, $83; % page, $45. 
$32.59 Virginia vee eeee ; Standard red, 
: 7 W —e = SS 16,832 
: a West Virginia : * 
= FLOUR Wisconsin . 48 4.129 Southwestern Miller, Board of Trade 
bos : Wyoming .. PAL 11 578 Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo, Published by 
4 ——= ————- _Sosland Press. Est. 1922. Subscription, 
tes U. Ss. 9,070 $702,396 $2. Type page, 9%x11%. Published 
— — Tuesday. Forms close Wednesday pre- 
ge pssat ™ 330 § *Withheld to avoid disclosure. ceding. Agency discounts, none. Rates— 
5.00 American er and rocessor, > 
5.00 Wells St., Chicago 6. Published by Na- —1939 Census of Business — 1 ei8o-00 trey %, Page 
».00 tional Miller Publications. Est. 1873. Sub- ‘ 162.00 90.00 
‘ription, $1. a oe 84x1l\. <7oe oR 135.00 75.00 
7x10. Published Ist. Forms close ; 90.00 50.00 
Sth Agency discounts, 0-2 Consolidated Grain Milling Catalog, 330 ; 
297 culation, 6.358; (gross), 7.878. Plants, S. Wells St., Chicago. Published by Na- St: andard red, $20; bleed, $15. 
hy 3,16 managers and production execu- tional Miller Publications. Est. 1927. 
ted ives, 829; engineers and chemists, 968; For flour, feed and cereal mill executives. CANADA 
aie others, 1,216. Rates— Trim size, 8%xll. Type page, 7x10. 
hed : . Paes —_o uy Page Published every 3 years—next issue 1948. 
a $930°00 $140.00 $*90.00° Forms close July ist. Agency discounts, . 
+; 31000 13500 7500 0:2. Circulation, 12,000. Rates—1 page, (CAB 
| : . 195.00 110.00 65.00 $300; 2 pages, $470; 4 pane. a Canadian Milling & Feed (Incorporating 
we St ndaré color (red), $60; bleed, $25 Gtandard red. $55. Feed Journal), University Tower, Mont- 
00 = real. Published by Holliday Publica- 
0 For additional data s see page 302. Flour & Feed, 407 E. Michigan St., Mil- tions, Ltd. Est. 1920. Subscribption, $2. 
5f — —— - waukee, 2, Wis. Published 7 ee & tae I ae sas? 4%, Type page, Nb 
0 Ss & B <, 639 Board of Trad Feed Pub. Co. Est. ae Subscription, $2. Publishe th. orms’ close 22nd. 
: ® city, 6, Mo. ard of Trade Trim size, 8x12. e page, 7%x10. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
of Operative Millers. Est. 1895, Published Ist. wm. close 25th. Agency Mar. 1947, 2,500; (gross), 2,600. Rates— 
ird Yontrolled. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, discounts, 10-2. Rates— Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
in- ‘x7%. Published May 1. Forms close Times 1 Page % Page % Page 1 $ 75.00 5. 7.50 
mn, Mar. 1. Agency discounts, none. Circula- 1 $ 95.00 $ 50.00 $ 35.00 6 67.50 ‘ 34. 00 
4x c 500. Rates—1 page, $60; % page, 12 85.00 45.00 30.00 12 60.00 .2f ’ 
th. 3 4 Page, $22. Standard colors, red, blue, green, $25. Color, $30.00; bleed, 15 
on, 
Ww. 
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Food Manufacturing and Processing — 
Meat Packing and By-Products 


The meat packing industry achieved 
new production and earnings records 
in 1946 as a result of unprecedented 
demand for meat and other packing- 
house products, accompanied by rising 
prices. Sustained physical volume of 
meat production, decreased taxes, and 
price and subsidy rises enabled the in- 
dustry last year to exceed all previous 
peacetime levels. 

According to a study by Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago reported in 
The National Provisioner, all sizes of 
meat packing firms greatly improved 
their financial position during the war 
period. Seven factors combined to put 
the meat packing industry in a far 
stronger position than other manufac- 
turing industries: 

1. Average increase of 110% in 
sales volume between 1939 and 1944; 
small and medium companies averaged 
150% and large firms, 105%. 

2. Sharp price rises between 1939 
and 1943 and since meat decontrol in 
October, 1946; the index to wholesale 
prices of meats (Bureau of Labor) 
was 77.2 in 1939, rose to 110.3 in 1943, 
up to 199.8 in July, 1947. 

3. Increase of 50% in turnover of 
inventories and receivables—from 17 
and 37 days’ sales tied up in inventor- 
ies and receivables at war’s outbreak 
down to 14 and 26 days by 1945. 

4. Higher average wartime earn- 
ings of 11.2% of net worth compared 
with 3.3% for the 1929-40 period. 

5. Greater liquidity — cash and 
markable securities doubled—a huge 
reservoir ‘of funds for new construc- 
tion, modernization of equipment and 
increased mechanization. (Increased 
productivity has resulted largely from 
the application of mechanical power 
to operations and technological devel- 
opments in processing.) 

6. Working capital is larger and 
liabilities are lower; there has been no 
strain of prolonged postwar work 
stoppages as in many other fields. 


7. No reconversion was necessary. 


The meat packing industry as a unit 
is so tremendous in size, so vital in im- 
portance and so individual in its meth- 
ods of operations as to require separate 
and distinct consideration. Operations, 
methods, policies, and procedures are 
unduplicated in any other industry. 

Meat packing accounts for almost 
one-third of the total value of all foods. 
Individual divisions of the meat pack- 
ing industry, such as sausage manufac- 
turing, exceed in size many entire in- 
dustries producing food products. 

While it outranks all other divisions 
of the food field in production and 
value of products, it is a_ relatively 
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Meat Packers, Sausage Manufac- 
turers and Renderers, by States 


Meat Sausage Ren- 
Pacters Mf s. cCerers 
27 5 2 


Alabama . 








Arizona .. van 13 ~~ 3 
Arkansas 20 6 3 
California 144 55 32 
Colorado 34 5 5 
Connecticut 16 31 6 
Delaware ~~ 7 2 4 
OF GM eseescss 3 9 2 
Florida ...... 30 13 7 
Ceorgia ... : 41 18 3 
Tdaho ..... 25 ‘sorte 2 
Tilinois ...... ; 98 194 47 
Indiana .... : 80 10 46 
Dt tctwaawe FR 7 en 
SS eee ieau 51 3 14 
Kertucky ... 31 6 10 
Louisiana ... : 22 10 ° 
Ser 9 9 2 
DEERME cancceeecse 40 16 9 
Massachusetts 31 65 22 
Michieran ..... 117 FR 14 
Minnesota ......... 29 20 18 
Miceiecinpi .... ; 16 4 1 
DEINE ccccesecoece 56 23 11 
Montana ....... 2% ’ : 
Nebraska ...... ; 34 s 13 
ace cheadkiwe ¢ 0% 5 eee 1 
New Hamrshire .... 3 9 % 
Se a ccccccste 54 28 21 
New Mexico .. 11 ae a4 
New York ...... 128 122 34 
North Carolina . 31 16 3 
North Dakota . 7 aa 2 
eae ‘ 170 45 47 
Oklahoma .... 41 7 4 
re 47 12 8 
Pernnevivania 7 189 #4 71 
Rhode Island ........ 10 18 5 
South Carolina ... 22 5 ane 
South Dakota ¥ 13 oes 5 
Tennessee .... nd 31 10 10 
Texas .. ne 112 24 22 
i, ae 14 3 1 
Vermont ...... J 9 mPe 2 
Virginia ...... 34 16 5 
Washington . 57 15 4 
West Virginia 14 10 2 
Wisconsin : 44 54 21 
Wyoming 8 a 

2 ae 2,104 954 623 

Canada .. 75 26 7 

Grand total 2,179 980 630 

ee 





close knit, concentrated market. Al- 
though plants in the field tend to locate 
near livestock production, they are 
uniformly distributed throughout the 
country. Plant locations are such as to 
make contact, sales and service calls by 
manufacturers relatively simple and 
economical to maintain. 


Scope of Industry 


The meat packing and allied indus- 
tries consist of eight manufacturing 
divisions: Meat packers; sausage 
manufacturers; shortening manufac- 
turers; oleomargarine manufacturers; 
glue and gelatin manufacturers; meat 
canners, dog food manufacturers and 
grease and tallow manufacturers. 
Although each represents a separate 
and distinct type of plant many of the 
problems, equipment and operating 
methods are similar. 

The meat packing industry is the 
main source of raw materials for its 
allied members and the principal meat 
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packing plants perform the same oper- 
ations as the various other divisions of 
the field. In other respects, also, their 
functions are interlocking. 


The major division of the field is 
made up of 2,104 meat packers who 
conduct their own slaughter of live- 
stock to be sold as fresh meats or to be 
used in processing of cured meat prod- 
ucts, canned meats and sausage as well 
as manufacture of by-products. 

Every meat packing plant is a com- 
pletely self-contained unit with its owu 
manager, superintendent, master me- 
chanic, engineer, sales manager, pur 
chasing agent and other department 
heads. This is true whether the plant 
is operated by a multi-unit corporation 
or by individual owners. These men 
are directly responsible for profitabl: 
overations of their departments of the 
plant. In the case of the larger con- 
cerns, which operate many plants, ovel- 
all control of operations and policies is 
usually concentrated in headquarters, 
but the individual managing and op- 
erating officials retain control of opera- 
tions and purchases. 

In smaller plants, whether intra- 
state or inter-state, the heads of the 
concern normally do the purchasing 
after obtaining and considering recom- 
mendations of associates and employes. 


The second largest division of the 
meat industry consists of 954 sausage 
manufacturers, who engage in_ the 
processing of sausage, meat loaves, 
and canned meat specialties, but do 
not generally conduct slaughtering or 
carry on by-product manufacturing 
operations. 


Renderers specialize in the manufac- 
ture of inedible animal products— 
greases, oils, tallows, animal feeds, 
fertilizers, bone and similar items. The 
other members of the field manufacture 
shortenings and cooking oils, oleo- 
margarine, dog food, glue, soap and 
countless other by-products. The ren- 
derers and other by-products manufac- 
tures operate 1,123 plants. 


To summarize, the meat packing 
industry is comprised of 4,181 plants 
in the United States: 
Manufacturing meat packers........ 
Sausage manufacturers ............ 
Grease and tallow manufacturers.... - 
Shortening manufacturers ......... 
Glue and gelatin manufacturers.... 
Oleomargarine manufacturers ...... 
DC cc seneeecnidees santes 
Dog food manufacturers............ 


Production 


These companies will produce be- 
tween 22 and 23 billion pounds of 
meat products in 1947, which is ©on- 
siderably above the pre-war ave'age 
and close to peak production leve!s of 
1943-44. 
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(000,000 
Ibs.) 

1917 (forecast) ..... ~--- 82,000 
1946 ; takenen en . 21,880 
1! haw , 22,891 
1944 : 24,670 
1943 21,136 
1942 21,738 
17,642 


7-41 average . 


By-Products 


The meat packing industry produces 
not only millions of pounds of nour- 
ishing meat, but many other desper- 
ately needed by-products. Wool and 
leather, oils and soaps, chemical curled 
hair, glycerin fertilizers, medical su- 
tures, pharmaceuticals, cleansers and 
lubricants are but a few of the long 
list of by-products. 

In general, by-products fall into two 
classes, edible and inedible. The edible 
products range all the way from albu- 
men used in cake frosting to sausage 
casings. The inedible products run 
through a range almost unbelievable. 

Hides and skins are the most import- 
ant inedible by-products. The feet pro- 
duce feeds and fertilizer; sinews of the 
feet are used for glue and gelatin; 
bones of the feet furnish products used 
all the way from manufacture of ice 
cream and candy through buttons, 
knife and umbrella handles, on to 
neatsfoot oil used in leather and tex- 
tile finishing. The hoofs furnish plas- 
ter retardant, combs, and hairpins. 

From cattle heads alone, dice, pipe- 
stems, fertilizers and pharmaceutical 
products are made. Blood is used in a 
wide range of manufactures from dye- 
setting agents for textile manufacture 
to clarifying agents for wine. Hog hai: 
s used for cushions, box car insulation. 
wall board, and air filters for Pullman 
ear air conditioning units. The intes- 


tines make casings for sausages, tennis 
racquet strings, musical instrument 
strings, and surgical sutures. 
Equipment 


In manufacturing and processing 
meats, the regular routine involves tak- 
ing the animals through the slaughter- 
ing and dressing departments, then to 
the cooler and on to the cutting depart- 
ment, with the resulting products pro- 
ceeding through the curing, rendering, 
cooking, smoking, canning, 
casing, oleomargarine, shortening, gela- 
tin, specialties, glue, ete., departments. 

Stainless steel and other non-corro- 
sive equipment to provide the utmost in 
sanitation and cleanliness is to be 
found throughout all departments of 
packing, sausage manufacturing 


gs 
sausage, 


and by-products plants. Tile sidewalls 
and ‘loors are considered necessary to 
Prop-r sanitation. 


A’r conditioning has proved of great 
mportance throughout the entire meat 
pack‘ng industry. The control of hu- 
midi‘y, air circulation and temperature 
in the manufacture of highly perishable 
meats and by-products is necessary to 
Prevent spoilage, reduce shrinkage 
and produce uniform quality products. 

The industry is an important user of 
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coal, motor trucks, refrigerated freight 
ears, containers and cartons, salt, re- 
frigerating machinery, scales of all 
kinds, truck and automobile tires, in- 
sulation, industrial trucks, motors, 
steam and power, and many other com- 
modities. 

All kinds of conveyors are used for 
handling products throughout the plant. 
Gravity conveyors are used most in- 
asmuch as the livestock is usually 
slaughtered at the top of the building 
and the products gravitate down in 
older, multi-story plants. 


However, in recent years there has 
been a noticeable trend away from 
multi-story plant design toward the 
construction of single-story plants, 
because one-level production is more 
efficient and economical. This has 
necessitated a change in  product- 
handling methods, more extensive use 
of materials-handling equipment, and 
utilization of power-driven horizontal 
conveying machinery and devices. 


Market Factors 


During war years, meat packing 
and allied plants were able to step up 
production of meat and meat products 
tremendously to meet the require- 
ments of the United Nations, Armed 
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Services and domestic demands by 
working their regular equipment 


faster and longer hours every day. 

The only conversion from war to 
peace required by the meat packing 
industry was to adjust its production 
somewhat to meet decreased demands 
of the armed services and require- 
ments of liberated countries, while pro- 
viding for increased volume for civil- 
ians and returned servicemen and ex- 
ports to foreign countries. 

Only limited, must construction was 
undertaken in the war years—enough 
to expand certain facilities to meet 
war demands. Now the “normal re- 
placements” of five years need to be 
made as quickly as possible in the 
interests of efficiency and economy. 

New construction and equipment 
purchases in 1948 and 1949 will be 
four to five times expenditures in a 
“normal” pre-war year. This applies 
to both specialized packing house ma- 
chinery and general industrial equip- 
ment and supplies of all kinds. 

In addition, a considerable number 
of companies are planning or are 
already making additions to provide 
for normal handling of increased vol- 
ume, which is likely to be maintained 
at present levels for several years to 
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THE MARKET 

Che meat packing market is big—it’s 
one-third of the entire food industry 

and concentrated! Only 4,181 
manufacturing plants produce 24,- 
100,000,000 pounds of meat and meat 
products annually, with a value of 
$12,500,000,000. These plants buy 
in enormous quantities and their pur- 
chases include almost everything. 
(The National Provisioner can sup- 
ply detailed information on purchases 
of specific products.) 
Meat packers buy steadily throughout 
the year. Meat products are so essen- 
tial that meat packing is unaffected 
by many factors that cause fluctua- 
tions in other industries. Although 
meat, fresh and processed, accounts 
for the greatest part of the industry's 
by-products are many and 
varied. Cleansers, adhesives, phar- 
maceutical and surgical products, 
oleomargarine, shortenings and gela- 
tin only begin the long list. To make 
and market these many products, 
meat packers buy and use almost 
every type of industrial equipment, 
supplies, ingredients, and services. 

BUYING TRENDS TODAY 

Right now, meat packers are in high 
gear. Replacement of equipment and 
plant expansion programs make this 
one of America’s most active mar- 
kets, in addition to being one of the 
biggest. Production setups are being 
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volume, 


Safe. 


New and _ improved 
products are ready for large-scaie 
production and distribution. Two 
successive nationwide surveys by The 
National Provisioner show that the 
meat packing industry is now buying 
from four to five times as much as the 
average of pre-war years. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 

EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 
The people of The National Provi- 
editorial staff average 15 
years of experience in the meat pack- 
ing field. They know the men in the 
meat packing business, how they 
think, what they want and need in 
their industry magazine. The Provi- 
sioner is better staffed for nationwide 
coverage of the industry. 


modernized. 


sioner § 


One editorial feature, market news 
and livestock reperts is a weekly sum 
mary of the special service which 
1.300 packers pay $72 a year to get 
daily. It’s essential information and 
the greater part of it is published only 
by The National Provisioner. 


Complete news coverage of Washing- 
ton, the industry, and of personali- 
ties; operating methods; information 
on new equipment, management, 
maintenance, and dozens of other 
subjects are all reflections of the in- 
terests and information needs of meat 
packing executives. Add to all these 
a vigorous editorial policy that has 
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been used consistently for betterment 
of the industry, and you have a pub- 
lication that has made itself an in- 
tezral part of the industry it has 
served since 1891—56 years! 


LEADERSHIP MEANS READERSHIP 


We had the research people at Ross- 
Federal ask executives in the meat 
packing industry what they think of 
The National Provsioner. Ross-Fed- 
eral reported on 476 interviews with 
officials in 198 plants throughout the 
country. This is what they found out. 


Almost three out of four—(73°, ) 
of the executives who receive more 
than one trade publication, said that 
The Provisioner is the most useful 
in the conduct of their businesses. 


There was an average of 2.4 readers 
per copy. (That surprised us, because 
a lot of our subscribers have 7 he 
Provisioner sent to their homes. 56 
they'll have time to read it thoroug!ly. 
The Provisioner had 44.6°/, more 
tual readership than the nearest | 
lication. When asked which indu 
publication they’d recommend 
advertising to meat packers, 
Provisioner was an 8-to-1 choice! 


If you want the complete stor: 
the survéy, we'll be glad to sen 
to you. You'll see there’s no g' 
work about The Provisioner’s re: 
ship—and leadership! 
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ADVERTISING 


Manufacturers who sell to meat pack- 
ers know where they get results. 
That’s why they advertise in The 
Provisioner, year after year. In 1946, 
89.9% of total lineage was on a year- 
to-vear basis, this means 288 of our 
advertisers had been using The Pro- 
visioner year after year. “They used 
1,683 pages. Another 101 advertisers 
started or resumed .dvertiting after 
a lapse of a year .. . used 191 pages. 
The Provisioner carries three times 
the annual advertising volume, twice 
the number of advertisers, 8.5 times 
the number of exclusive advertisers, 
and 8.5 times the number of agencies 
using The Provisioner exclusively to 
reach meat packers. That’s top rat- 
ing by the advertisers and agencies 
who know the meat packing industry. 
Right now, The Provisioner’s adver- 
tisers are getting unprecedented value 
—circulation is at an all-time high! 


COVERAGE 

That Ross-Federal survey also showed 
that The Provisioner delivers top buy- 
ing power in the meat packing indus- 
try. In the plants doing 97% of 
total volume, your advertising in The 
Provisioner gets to 90.3%, of the ex- 
ecutives who make buying decisions. 
You get plant penetration, too, from 
junior executives on the way up, to 
top management officials who have 
been Provisioner subscribers for 
years. 


CIRCULATION 


The National Provisioner’s average 
net paid cirenlation, in the first six 
months of 1917, was 8.749—an all- 
time hich. It’s the only fully paid 
ABC-audited. circulation in the meat 
packing field. Basic rate is $4.50, 
ordered one year at a time. The Pro- 
visioner is the industry magazine that 
packing executives buy—because they 
cant get The Provisioner’s editorial 
coverage in the give-away publica- 
tions. 

Average total readership is 20,988, 
base on average of 2.4 readers per 
copy. All subscription orders are 
received by mail. The Provisioner 
uses 10 cut price clubs, premiums, or 
high pressure field solicitors to build 
circulation. Renewals have  aver- 
aged 32.94°/, over the past five years. 


Remember how the meat packing in- 
dustry is concentrated into 4.181 
plant ? Well, The Provisioner’s cir- 
elation in those plants is 6.706! 
That’: 77.9%, of The Provisioner’s cir- 
culation, concentrated in the manu- 
factu-ing plants that buy equipment 
Supp'ies, ingredients, service. Remest 


ber, The Provisioner goes to com- 
panies that do 97% of the industry’s 
$12,500,000,000 volume. When you're 
in The Provisioner, you're in the 
main tent, talking to a responsive 
audience that does the big volume 
buying. 

Here’s the business analysis of The 
Provisioner’s subscribers. Manufac- 
turers (meat packers, sausage manu- 


facturers, renderers and by-products’ 


manufacturers, executives and em- 
ployees) 6,706; wholesalers (brokers, 
sales agents, etc.) 1,151; retailers 
162; miscellaneous 472; unclassified 
117; total 8,608, based on May 3, 
1947 issue. 


SERVICES 
The Provisioner sends out a special 
Newsletter with red-hot information 
on plant expansion, new companies, 
personnel changes. In 1946, we sent 
out a total of 781 sales tips and live 
leads, an average of 56 per issue. 
Through the first six months of 1947, 
we averaged 52 tips per issue, a total 


of 314. 


This is special information that The 
Provisioner gets because its large 
staff has built up friendly personal 
contacts through their years in the 
meat packing field. We get informa- 
tion quicker—and give our friends a 
head start to go after definite busi- 
ness. 


The Provisioner’s comprehensive file 
of market studies gives definite ap- 
plications and purchasing data for 
specific products. We've studied this 
market for years, and we know it 
thoroughly. The data we’ve assem- 
bled are yours for the asking. 





ANNUAL MEAT PACKERS GUIDE 


Here’s the year ‘round coverage you 
need to make certain your selling 
story—facts about your product and 
what it can do—is in the hands of the 
men who do the buying and specify- 
ing in the meat packing industry. 
You'll agree, at no other time can ad- 
vertising work with such complete 
effectiveness as when the buyer is 
actually looking for it. 


AT THE FINGERTIPS OF 
16,250 BUYING OFFICIALS 


An average of 2.5 key buying and 
planning officials use each copy of the 
Guide (general managers, super- 
intendents, engineers, purchasing 
agents and other department heads 
who do the actual buying and speci- 
fying), according to a survey com- 
pleted August 1, 1947. 

Guaranteed circulation of the 1948 
Annual Meat Packers Guide is 6,500 
copies—that’s one or more copies in 
every meat packing and allied manu- 
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facturing plant in the United States 
and Canada. It’s on the desk when 
product selection starts—when buyers 
want to know what product to buy, 
who makes it, and the nearest sales 
office. 

Buyers use the Annual Meat Packers 
Guide because it gives basic industry 
data in quick reference form. They 
find it a great time saver in locating 
sources of supplies; a reliable index 
of reliable firms. and they feel that 
the fiiias listed abi adver liscd au ihe 
Guide are stable and reliable be- 
cause their names and products ap- 
pear from year to year. 

Proof of the importance of the 
Guide—the industry’s buying and 
reference directory—is evidenced by 
the increasing recognition and accept- 
ance by national advertisers. Four 
times more advertisers now use the 
Guide—and advertising volume has 
more than doubled since its first 
edition. 

As an advertiser in the Annual Meat 
Packers Guide, you get three special 
advantages—at no extra cost: (1) 
Your listings in the Buyers’ Directory 
Section are emphasized with a bold- 
face star—your product gets first at- 
tention. (2) Cross reference to ad- 
vertising is used when it gives addi- 
tional buying information other than 
product listing. (3) Your branch 
offices and exclusive distributors are 
included in the Advertisers’ Index. 
All three make it easier for buyers 
to buy your product. 

By placing your catalog information 
and sales story adjacent to listings of 
your products you want to sell, you 
will make certain that applications, 
sizes, specifications and other infor- 
mation needed by buyers are con- 
stantly at their fingertips for planning 
and buying. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
and ANNUAL MEAT PACKERS GUIDE 


THE PERFECT COMBINATION 
407 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 


LESTER I. NORTON 
Vice President and General Manager 


ENW*¢RD R. SWE? Editor. i> -Chief 
CARL W. MAGNUSON 


Editor, Meat Packers Guide 
HARVEY W. WERNECKE 


Manager, ‘Advertising Sales 


FRANK S. EASTER Promotion and Research 


REPRESENTATIVES 


FRANK N. DAVIS, H. SMITH WALLACE, 
JOHN 'L. McGUIRE 
Chicago 5, 407 S. Dearborn St., Wabash 0742 


CHAS. W. REYNOLDS and LILLIAN KNOELLER 
740 Lexington Ave., New York 22, Plaza 5-3237 


DUNCAN A. SCOTT & CO. 
San Francisco 4, Mills Building. Garfield 7950 


Los Angeles !3, 408 Pershing Sq. Bldg. Mich. 6203 
Michigan 6203 


MOST IMPORTANT PUBLICATION 
IN THE FOOD FIELD SINCE 1891 
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War-worn facilities are being re- 
placed with modern, streamlined, 
mechanized equipment, eliminating 
operations now being done by slow, 
cumbersome, obsolete machinery or by 
manual labor. 


This modernization is necessary to 
offset increased costs of livestock, 
labor and supplies and maintain a 
strong competitive position. 

From many published reports about 
new construction, modernization proj- 
ects, plant additions, new companies 
entering the industry, changes in 
ownership and personnel, it is evident 
that the meat packing industry is un- 
dergoing great expansion, moderniza- 
tion and mechanization. 


To measure this development, The 
National Provisioner surveyed meat 
packing, sausage, and rendering plants, 
asking: “What plant additions are you 
now making or are you planning?” 
and “What operations do you intend 
to add to your present ones, now or in 
the near future?’”’—with these results: 


A return of 1,254 replies shows that 
566 were then making or planning 
plant additions. These were classified 
as follows: 161 with sales $1,000,000 
to $5,000,000 and more; 142, $250,000 
to $999,999; 104, less than $250,000; 
159 did not reveal sales. 


Of the 566 projects, 374, or 66 per 
cent, involve new construction as dis- 
tinct from other types of improve- 
ments, additional equipment, ete. In 
detail: 70 complete new plants and 26 
to be remodeled or rebuilt; 68 addi- 
tions to present buildings; 20 new 
rendering plants; 34 new smoke- 
houses; 25 new boiler plants and boil- 
ers; 16 slaughterhouses; and 71 other 
new structures. 


In these 566 cases, the following 
operations are being added, now or in 
the near future: Refrigeration, 160, 
for 107 coolers, 30 freezers, and 5 cold 
storage warehouses; sausage manu- 
facturing, 92, of which 52 will build 
new or enlarged sausage kitchens; 
slaughtering, 80; dry rendering fats, 
57; canning ham, other meat prod- 
ucts or dog food, 51; curing, 26; 
bacon slicing, 14; baking meat loaves, 
12; baking and boiling hams, 17; lard 
refining, 15, and 46 others. 


Ownership 


In addition 207 new companies have 
recently entered the meat packing in- 
dustry, requiring plants with com- 
plete facilities and equipment. Fur- 
thermore, a considerable number of 
meat plants are changing owners—at 
least 55 recently. The new owners 
have different ideas, and with new 
capital are able to proceed with what- 
ever modernization or expansion is 
wanted. 

From present indications there will 
be an increased civilian demand for 
pre-packaged quick-frozen small cuts 
and roasts, also boneless beef. The 
meat packing industry is amplifying 
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*Meats Processed Under Federal 
Inspection 


1947 1946 





(6 mos.) (12 mos.) 

/ Ibs.— —— 
Beef placed in cure..... 57,560 68,442 
Pork placed in cure..... 1,533,634 2,577,861 
Beef smoked and/or 

EEE winecccesdontan dd 29,829 28,072 
Pork smoked and/or 

EEE cee eceesencecvese 946,096 1,599,312 
ED. con de akbes ameed 680,165 1,398,642 
Meat loaf, head cheese, 

ME ebatdettdadndedunse 91,291 208.409 
Bacon DED 6cncescece 304,117 522,918 
SE GEE ‘os cccusecces 15,322 24,726 
eT eer 271,819 426,106 
Canned meat and meat 

food products ....... 732,119 1,735,453 
Dt adhtudeaoughagceseas 1,482,423 2,310,028 
Ps GE acceso 73,900 135,105 
Oleo stock ....... 53,694 81,867 
Edible tallow .... 49,962 62,150 
Shortening compound 112,215 263,166 
Oleomargarine ......... n.a 571,500 

Containing animal fat. 16,487 33,284 
Miscellaneous ........ 22,186 40,452 


*These figures represent “inspection 
pounds” as some products may have been 
inspected and recorded more than once due 
to having been subjected to more than one 
distinct processing treatment, such as cur- 
ing and then canning. 








its efforts in freezing and packaging the 
better grades of meats from which can 
be secured the best profits. If mass 
production of quick-frozen meats is 
achieved, it will necessitate extensive 
changes in marketing and delivery 
methods, readjustments and additions 
to plant equipment, improved refrig- 
erator cars for proper transportation 
of frozen meats, adequate storage 
freezers in retail outlets, and more gen- 
eral facilities in homes for holding 
frozen meats and foods as long as de- 
sired. 


Capacity for canning enormous war- 
time volume of meat and meat prod- 
ucts for the armed services of the 
United Nations has been or is being 
turned to canning of meat specialties 
for civilian consumption—ready-pre- 
pared dishes adapted to average-fam- 
ily wants and needs. Thus, meat pack- 
ers and sausage manufacturers con- 
vert wholesome meat that otherwise 
would be sold at below-cost into high- 
profit specialty items. 


The meat packing industry provides 
a constant market, because production 
is unaffected by every condition affect- 
ing general business activity. There is 
only one force—livestock supply—that 
affects production, sale and delivery 
of meat. As livestock supplies increase, 
the activity in the meat packing indus- 
try increases in direct proportion. As 
long as livestock is available, the meat 
packing industry continues to operate. 
And as long as the meat packing in- 
dustry operates it must maintain or 
replace equipment. 


Sustained demand, continued produc- 
tion far above pre-war levels, high 
level of prices of meat and other com- 
modities, high rate of consumer earn- 
ings, and a larger profit-margin for 
meat processing plants are the bases 
for a long period of prosperity for meat 
packers and related groups. 
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Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob. 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


New Market-Media Data (Based on 
NIAA Standard Presentation Out- 
line) 


A graphic story telling which plants 
produce the $12,500,000,000 annual in- 
dustry volume, their location, meat 
products processed, equipment, prod- 
ucts and services meat packers use 
and buy, how to reach and influence 
buying executives. Plus information 
based upon independent survey of 
meat packing plants in 15 key live- 
stock marketing centers. Also complete 
data on the history, editorial program, 
circulation and advertising record of 
The National Provisioner. Available 
from The National Provisioner. 


Extent of New Construction, 
Remodeling and Modernization in 
The meat Packing Industry 
An authentic report of what meat 

packers, sausage manufacturers, ren- 

derers and meat canners are planning 
and additional facilities they expect to 
install. Results of an exclusive sur- 
vey of most plants in the meat packing 
and allied industries. Issued by The 
National Provisioner. 


Associations 

American Dog Food Institute, 1 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

American Meat Institute, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

The Meat Trade Institute, Inc., 270 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers, Munsey Bldg., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. 

The National Independent Meat 
Packers Association, 740 E. Eleventh 
St., N. W. Washington 1, D. C. 

The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
5, Ill. 

National Meat Canners Association, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 

National Association of Non-Slaugh- 
tering Meat Processors and Whole 
salers, Inc., 1406 G St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C, 

National Live Stock Loss Preven- 
tion Board, 700 Live Stock Exchange 
Bldg., U. S. Yards, Chicago 9, IIl. 

National Renderers Association, 945 
Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton 4, D. C, 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures ot 
printed in bold face; unsupported statements. 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circule 
tion figures shown are for the six-mon!) P® 
riod ending June 30, 1947.| 


Butchers’ Advocate and Dressed Po — 
82 Beaver St., New York 5. Pub! she 
by Butchers’ Advocate Pub. Co., ["¢ 





Est. 1879. Subscription, $4. Trin ize 
8%x1l%. Type page, 6%x10. Published 
1947 
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FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 








$20 A YEAR—89.64% RENEWALS 
NO SUBSCRIPTION SOLICITORS 






Mechanized Freight Handling and 
Packaging Section Each Month 


This “hew” and “news” section is part of the second issue 
each month. Editorially it deals with every aspect of freight 
handling and packaging in connection with operations of 
shipping and receiving departments in industry and in all 
types of transportation companies. Mechanized Freight 
Handling and Packaging advertising is carried right in the 
section. 















THE ONLY WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE DEVOTED TO 


All Transportation and Distribution 














Reportinc more first hand news developments . 
on transportation and distribution than any other Here’s what this 


publication, TRAFFIC WORLD is the every day market means — 


working tool of transportation executives throughout 







TO CARRIERS—TRAFFIC WORLD represents for 


railroads, motor truck lines, airlines, steamship 





the nation. 






Shippers, carriers, traffic bureaus, freight for- lines and express, carloading and car leasing 
warders, etc., look to TRAFFIC WORLD each week companies an exceptional market . . . more than 
for unduplicated editorial coverage of important two-thirds of the nation’s freight tonnage 1s orig- 
developments in the transportation field—current inated by TRAFFIC WORLD'S shipper subsctibers 


changes in rates, services and facilities of the rail- TO WAREHOUSES—More than 60 per cent of 
TRAFFIC WORLD’S industrial subscribers use 
merchandise and cold storage warehouses and 









roads, motor truck and bus operators, airlines, steam- 
ship companies, warehouses, state and federal regu- 
latory matters, and including all matters pertaining 






each carries stock in an average of 18 cities 





representing more than 40,000 warehouse ac 







to the preparation, handling and storage of freight. side. iy camila adie Gai: esses 
TRAFFIC WORLD represents transportation as a houses can profitably afford to cultivate. 

unit in the many complex phases of freight distribu- TO EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS —- TRAFFIC 

tion. Evidence of the high value traffic executives WORLD provides « unique concentrated market 






for motor truck, automotive equipment, railroad 


attach to TRAFFIC WORLD is the top yearly sub- 
scription price of $20 (no field selling organization, 
89.64% renewals). Because of the high subscription 





equipment, materials and freight handling equip 







ment and packaging manufacturers, Here is a: 





opportunity to do a doubly effective advertising 







price, TRAFFIC WORLD has tremendous pass-on job by cultivating carrier traffic and sales execu 
readership. Field checks prove that conservatively tives interested in providing their customer ship 
50,000 transportation executives see and read it each pers with modern and dependable transportati 





and, also, shipper traffic executives who want | 








week. 
use the carrier with the best and most efficient 
“= 29900 AD ‘ ° a equipmen’, and who also buy and recommend 
TRAFFIC WORLD ad one of a family of SETVICE es considerable amount of distribution equipment 
including Daily Traffic World, Traffic Bulletin oak conten. 
weekly), World Ports, Transportation Supply 
(wee ad “oll id 3 PPM: FOR INDUSTRIAL SITES (Railroads, Ports, Citie 
News, and College of Advance Traffic. States, Utilities}--TRAFFIC WORLD'S industria! 






shipper subscribers distribute their products on a 
Founded 1907 average to 32 states. These companies now ma 


fers 






tain 45,000 branch plants or branch offices a 






represent the major companies that are constan 
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on the alert for new locations. 
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District Offices: 122 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. details 












640 Mason Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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Industrial Traffic 
Management 


The work of the industrial traffic 
manager embraces control of all phases 
of transportation service required by 
industry. The traffic manager enters 
the picture when the site for a manu- 
facturing plant is being selected. Ac- 
ceptance and sale of a product fre- 
quently hinge on his ability to co- 
ordinate manufacturing, transportation 
and distribution activities for his com- 
pany. 

Traffic World studies indicate the 
following as primary functions of the 
traffic manager: 

1. Selection of type of transporta- 
tion to be used for shipment, and selec- 
tion of the actual carrier in routing 
shipments by rail, truck, steamship or 
air. 

2. To determine the need of, select, 
and manage company-owned railway 
facilities, motor trucks, marine and 
floating equipment. 

3. Supervision of packing, marking 
and weighing of freight; and of the 
lading, bracing and shipping of out- 
bound freight. 

4. Determination of the relative de- 
sirability of factory sites, based on 
types of transportation and rates avail- 
able. 

5. Arrange for warehousing and 
other storage facilities. 

Traffic World also reports that 4,000 
companies originate two-thirds of all 
freight and express tonnage in the 
U. S. This represents a high concentra- 
tion of demand for .ew packing and 
packaging techniques and materials; 


materials-handling equipment, lift 
trucks and tractor trains; company- 


owned trucks, tractors, trailers, rail- 
way and marine equipment; scales, re- 
frigeration machinery; traffic office sup- 
plies and communication and profes- 
sional services; books and _ courses, 
freight guides and insurance. 


Railroads 

Class 1 railroads carried 263,- 
429.00,000 revenue ton-miles of 
freivht during the first five months 
of 1947, a gain of 18.4 per cent over 
1945. Freight in May, 1947, was es- 
tima‘ed at 54 billion revenue ton-miles, 


& goin of 36.8 per cent over the 1946 


Revenue freight during the first five 
months of 1947 was 19,027,831 cars, 
Com)ared with 16,409,977 for the 1946 


7 shortage of freight cars per- 
Siste| in 1947. The roads had 118,117 
Cars on order on Aug. 1, 1947. 
Overations in the competitive era 
aheai will require more speed in han- 


dling of freight, pointing to improved 
motive power, lighter and stronger cars, 
improvements in terminal layouts and 
handling, better handling and bracing, 
and faster and more frequent freight 


schedules. The traffic manager can 
specify equipment to be employed by 
the carrier. The traffic manager of an 
automobile manufacturer successfully 
stipulated employment of a _ special 
loading device. 


Truck Transportation 


The American Trucking Association 
reported the volume of freight trans- 
ported by motor carriers in August, 
1947, 2.5 per cent above July and 2.0 
per cent over August, 1946. the Au- 
gust figure was 2,499,295 tons. The 
ATA index, based on a 1938-40 aver- 
age of 100, was 196 in August, 1947. 


Claims based on improper handling, 
loading and stowing continued to in- 
crease in 1947, while most other types 
of claims were being reduced. The fig- 
ure for the first half of 1947 was 28.51, 
compared with 26.88 during the full 
year of 1946. 


Concealed loss and damage is an- 
other prolific source of claims, jumping 
from 8.14 per cent in 1946 to 13.50 per 
cent during the first half of 1947. 


Experimentation continues in radio 
for motor freight truck operation, and 
within a relatively short time an ex- 
tensive radio network will provide con- 
stant voice contact between trucks en 
route and their terminals. Traffic de- 
partments may recall trucks when 
necessary; will check frequently on 
their progress; will co-ordinate all 
truck movements for any one carrier; 
will reduce delays due t» truck failure; 
and will re-route trucks in transit as 
found expedient. 

The trucking industry will play an 
important role in the development of 
air freight. The advantage of air ship- 
ments will be lost if the flow of ship- 
ments is interrupted in pick-up and 
delivery. Many problems remain to be 
solved in transferring freight from 
truck to plane and the reverse, a great 
opportunity facing materials-handling 
equipment and truck manufacturers. 


Airlines 

The scheduled airlines of the United 
States, both domestic and internation- 
al, showed substantial traffic gains for 
the first half of 1947 over 1946 in every 
category except domestic airmail ac- 
cording to the Air Transport Associa- 
tion of America. 

The most spectacular increase was 
a jump of 213.25 per cent in domestic 
air freight. The six-month total rose 
to 12,599,748 ton miles from 4,022,297 
for January-June, 1946. 
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Freight Transportation and Distribution 


(See also Aviation; Automotive Industry: Distribution Services; Railroads; Refrigerating Industries) 


Loss and Damage 


An item of major importance is loss 
and damage as the result of improper 
packaging or packing, handling, load- 
ing, bracing, transporting, marking. 
Such claims amounted to $90 million in 
1945, according to Traffic World. 

Palletized freight, as instituted dur- 
ing the war, is gaining wide usage. An 
important improvement is the alumi- 
num pallet developed by Reynolds 
Metals Company. It is made of high- 
strength aluminum alloys withstanding 
strains of 26,000 lbs., weighs 36 lbs., 
and permits eight-way entry for the 
forks of a lift truck. Thus the pal:.. 
can be laid down from one directivu 
and picked up from another. 

The fork truck was directly related 
to the wartime role of the pallet. Of 
the six types of industrial trucks (plat- 
form, tractor, low lift, high lift, fork 
specials) the latter accounts for at 
least 50 per cent of sales. 

Traffic World believes the trend is 
toward the fork truck to move large 
lots of freight short distances within 
plants and terminals, and toward the 
tractor-trailer train to move large lots 
of freight long distances within plants. 
When these two methods are combined 
with the pallet, the result is speed, 
flexibility, versatility, economy and 
safety. 

In 1944, 58 per cent of claim expense 
was for damage to goods in packages. 
Improved materials and better packing 
methods are required to reduce this 
loss. There has also been a rise in 
claims for package freight undelivered. 
The cause, improper marking, empha- 
sizes the importance of an error-proof 
system which identifies consignee and 
consignor. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information published by Business Pub- 
lications covering this field, are available 
without charge (while supply lasts) to adver- 
tisers and agency executives. They may be 
obtained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


A Guide to Effective Freight Transpor- 
tation Promotion 


This is a 50-page working manual on 
freight transportation promotion—mo- 
tor truck, rail, water, and air. It discus- 
ses (1) the opportunity for promotion of 
war and post-war freight services, (2) 
use of freight services and the factors 
in industry to be cultivated, (3) in- 
fluencing factors in the selection of 
freight services, (4) problems en- 
countered in the selection of freight 
carrier service, (5) what shippers 
want stressed in freight advertisements, 
(6) figures on readability of freight 
advertising in the preferred business 
magazine in the field, (7) examples of 
current freight campaigns. 
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Vorld Ports Cargo Handling Number American Trucking Assns., Inc., 1424 
The May, 1947, issue of World Ports 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
provides a reference source for manu- American Warehousemen’s Assn., 222 
facturers a materials-handling equip- Ww. Adams St., Chicago. 
. ded is - , 
ment, Ines 35 6 Serney of ie Se Associated Traffic Clubs of America, 


dustry’s handling equipment require- a “ 
ments. Using a cross section of 66 300 Majestic Bldg., Indianapolis. 












waterfront terminal firms, the survey Assn. of American Railroads, Trans- 
shows that this group invested $4 mil- portation Building, Washington, D. C. 
lion in mechanical handling equipment Assn. of Refrigerated Warehouses, 





for general cargo in recent years and : 
plans an additional million dollar in- 222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 
vestment. Highway Transport Assn., 90 West 


St., New York. 










Associations Independent Movers & Warehouse- 
American Assn. of Port Authorities, men’s Assn., Star Bldg., Washington, 
2 Canal st., New Orleans. D. C. 
American Transit Assn., 292 Madi- Master Truckmen of America, 200 
son Ave., New York. W. 34th St., New York. 







Publications 


[| Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements. 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1947.] 









oe Shipping Manual, 425 Fourth Ave 
New York 16. Published by Shipping ag) 
Management, Inc. Est. 1939. Subscription, — 
$3. Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type size, 7x10. Medern Materials Handling, 131 Claren- 
Published Jan. Forms close Nov. 15. don St., Boston 16. Est. 1946. Trim size, 
Circulation, 7,000. Rates—1l page, $225; 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
2 pages, $400; additional pages, $150: % Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
page, $130; 4 page, $75 Circulation, April, 1947, 17,6433 (gross), 
Color, $25; bleed, $20. 20,669. Mfz., 7,288; traffic, 4,629; dist. and 
— — storage, 4,102; others, 1,649. Rates— 
























Commercial News, Financial Center Times 1 Page % Page Page 
Bldg., Los Angeles 14. Published by C. A. _ ease _ anneee pi rn 
Page Pub. Co. Est. 1912. Subscription, $3. 6 390 00 195 00 115.00 
Type page, 16%x21%. Published Friday. 12 300 00 185.00 105.00 





Forms close Thursday. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 5,500. Rates, per inch Standard red, blue, orange, $50; bleed, 


open, $2.87; 13 times, $2.38; 26 times, 15%. 
$2.17; 52 times, $2.03. 














————<«<«  Wew Orleans Port Record, 2 Canal St., 
Distribution Age. New Orleans 6, La. Published by Board of 
(See DistripuTION SERVICES.) Commissioners, Port of New Orleans. 
: Est. 1942. Controlled. Trim size, 9x12. 

y q s . 
Distribution and Warehousing Directory, a. Oeth y's al Bm og a a 

































100 KE. 42nd St., New York 17. Published onal f 
by Chilton Co. Inc. Est. 1901. Price, $5. CU/ation, 5,305. Rates— 
Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Published Jan. Agency discounts, 15- 0 1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 27.50 
Circulation (Swern), 11,011. Traffic 6 90.00 50.00 22.50 
mers., 5,583; other executives, 1,556: ware- 12 75.00 40.00 20.00 
houses, 1,638 others, 860. Rates—1l page, 
150; 43 age % page 90 y 
a $55 _— _ os oe Ss New York Forwarder, 25 Beaver St., New 
Standard red, $40; bleed, $15 York 4. Published by New York For- 
a , CU, GL. warder & Foreign Shipper, Inc. Est. 1929. 
For additional data see page 315. Subscription, $5. Type page, T7x9%. 






Published Monday. Forms close Wednes- 
Wa- day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
3,300. Rates— 





Furniture Warchouseman, 1018 S. 
bash Ave., Chicago 5. Official paper Na- 















tional Furniture Warehousemen’s Ass'n. Timec age % Page ¥% Page 
Est. 1922. Subscription, $7.50. Type page, ptmee : ay e Fas ng Page 
7%x10. Published Ist. Forms close 15th. 1 $125.00 $ het $ 48.00 
Agency discounts, 10-0. Circulation, + 44 +4 = + ord 
L2e0. . Rates 52 80.00 42.50 22.50 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $97.20 $ 58.95 $ 36.45 = 

6 72.90 43.74 29.16 Pacific Shipper, 45 California St., San 

12 58.95 36.45 24.30 Francisco 11, Calif. Published by Pacific 





Shipper, Inc. Est. 1926. Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 64%x9%. Published Monday. 
@ Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- 













counts, 15-0. Rates— 










Leonard’s Guide, 155 N. Clark St., Chi- Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
cago 1 Published by G. R. Leonard & 1 $ 56.25 $ 33.00 $ 25.00 
Co Est. 1912. Trim size, 9%x12. Type 26 46.85 26.25 18.75 
page, 8x10%. Published annually, revised 52 42.50 23.75 12.50 








quarterly. Forms close 10th month pre- _ am 
ceding 4 editions, one each for New 

York City, Chicago, Philadelphia and the Packing and Shipping, Masonic Bidg 
Universal edition which is applicable 105 E. 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. Published 
from any shipping point. Agency dis- by Bonnell Publications, Inc. Est. 1873. 


















counts, 15-0 on unsolicited contracts. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. 

Circulation, 17,901; (gross), 18,055. Di- Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
rect shippers, 17,729: others, 358. Rates close ist. Agency discounts, 10-2. Circu- 
(per annum)— lation (Swern), 4,964. Rates— 

Edition Page % Page % Page Time ogre “% Page —_ 
Universal $350.00 $200 aa $120.00 Times 1 Page » Page 4 F age 
New York 225.00 140.00 85.00 1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 65.00 
Chicago 150.00 100.00 60.00 12 140.00 80.00 50.00 
Philadelphia 130.00 80.00 50.00 Standard color, $35; bleed, 10%. 
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* Guide, The, with Comparative 
Rates, 517 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6. 
Published by Shippers Guide Co., Ine, 
Est. 1872. Subscription, $12. Type pace, 
7%x10%. Frequent revisions. For: ns 
close list preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates (all editions)— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Yearly $300.00 $170.00 $ 90.00 





Shipping D t, 16 Bridge St., New 
York 4. Official paper of Foreign Com- 
merce Club of N, Y. Published by Ship- 
ping Digest, Inc. Est. 1923. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 8%xll. Type page, 
7%x10. Published Monday. Forms close 
Wednesday. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 





1 $100. * $ 50.00 $ 25.00 
13 90.0 48.00 24.00 
26 30.00 44.00 22.00 
52 70.00 40.00 20.00 

Shipping ent, 425 Fourth Ave. 


Managem 
New York 16. Published by Shipping 
Management, Inc. Est. 1936. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Circulation, 9,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $240.00 $135.00 $ 80.00 

6 220.00 125.00 70.00 
12 200.00 115.00 65.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, $25. 


Traffic World, 418 S. Market St., Chicago 
7. Published by Traffic Service Corp. 
Est. 1907. Subscription, $20. Trim size, 
8%x11\%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Wednesday. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 8,165; (gross), 8,603, Manu- 
facturers and shippers, 4,350; motor truck 
lines, railroads, steamships and airlines, 
2.672: related groups, 723; others, 375. 
Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $275.00 $155.00 $ 85.00 
13 210.00 120.00 70.90 
26 180.00 105.00 58.00 
92 145.00 78.00 43.00 


Color, $90 per page: metallic ink, $110 
20%. 


per page: bleed, 2 
For additional date see page 312. 
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Canadian Ports & Shipping Directory, 
Gardenvale, Que. Published by National 
Business Publications, Ltd. Est. 1934. 
Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 5%x8%X. 
Type page, 44%4x6%. Published every 18 
months (next issue April, 1948). Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates—1l page, $100: ' 
page, $55; 4% page, $35. 


CCAB4 ay 


Storage and Distribution, 818 Richards 
St., Vancouver, B. C., Can. Published by 
Roy Wrigley Printing & Publishing Co. 
Ltd. Est. 1915. Controlled. Type pase, 
7%4x10. Published monthly. Forms close 
15th preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, March, 1947, 1,759; (gross), 
1,793. Rates— 








Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 25 00 
6 60.00 35.00 22.50 
12 50.00 30.00 17.50 


Color, 30%; bleed, 10%. 





Westrade Traffic Directory, 119 W. !en- 
der St., Vancouver, B. C. Published by 
Westrade Pubs. Est. 1946. Subscrip('on, 
$5. Type page, 7x10. Published June. 
Forms close May 15. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 2,450. Rates—1 pis 
$85; % page, $50; % page, $30. 

Standard color, $15; bleed, 15% 
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ize, 
shed . - T yr . . . 
day CA HEN YOU want to sell the warehouse industry you’re talking to an industry 
—* that speaks in millions. Digest a few factual figures that speak for them- 
r es, . . . . . 
375. selves: Approximately 3800 organizations offering public warehouse serv- 
age ; ‘ ices in the U. S. have storage capacity as follows; Merchandise Warehouses, 
0 é 90,718,038 sq. ft., Cold Storage Warehouses, 307,340,366 cu. ft., Household Goods 
0 ; Bs Warehouses, 45,535,325 sq. ft. It takes a lot of equipment to run this industry 
» iS ‘Asad 
economically. We checked 287 of the 875 warehouses advertising in the 19417 
= Z edition of D and W Directory and found they had an investment of $19,518,830 
- \H in handling equipment alone. Another group of 504 advertisers in the same edition 
onal reported an investment of $53,069,000 in highway equipment. When you realize 
934. 
on that these figures represent but a fraction of the entire market, that replacements 
. cy . . . . 
"2 and additions become essential, that the inability to purchase during the war 
. ‘ | years alone created a still unsatisfied demand, you quickly find that the ware- 
housing and distribution industries are a cornucopia, that horn of plenty, you 
‘ , can share in replenishing. D and W Directory is your most direct, economical 
on medium for selling this concentrated purchasing power. 
3) 
D and W Directory is the year ’round and nationwide guide 
age 


for distribution and warehousing, with a guaranteed 11,000 


) STR | B l) TI 0) NY circulation including complete coverage of all industrial 
traffic managers, plus other top-ranking buyers of transpor- 


AND tation, warehousing, handling and other distribution serv- 


by ices, supplies and equipment. Space reservations for the 
= W A H 4 0 l} g | N C 1948 D and W Directory should be made now. 
100 EAST 42nd STREET + NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 5-8600 


REPRESENTATIVES IN LOS ANGELES, CAL. + SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


CHICAGC LL * PHILADELPHIA, PA * CLEVELAND 
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Funeral Directors, Cemeteries 


There are about 1,400,000 deaths in 
the United States in a normal year. 
The 1939 Census of Business reported 
18,196 funeral directors, embalmers 
and crematories. Trade _ estimates, 
however, are much higher. The 1947 
edition of the American Blue Book of 
Funeral Directors listed 25,000 funeral 
directing establishments. 

Likewise, while the 1939 Census of 
Business reported receipts of such es- 
tablishments as $261,617,000, the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce estimated 1942 revenue at 
$337.3 million. 

The Casket Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reported the wholesale value of 
burial goods made in 1945 to be $75,- 
041,000, an average of $59.15 per fun- 
eral. 

About 1 million wood caskets are pro- 
duced annually under normal conditions. 
During the war restrictions on metal 
increased the number several hundred 
thousand. Value of wood caskets made 
in 1945 was $63,607,000. 

Wood caskets are made of chestnut, 
oak, walnut, mahogany, redwood and 
southern pine. There are about 500 
manufacturers. 

Metal caskets are made of sheet iron 
or steel, copper, bronze, zinc and alloys. 
Some are also produced from cast 
bronze and of copper electrically de- 
posited on moulds. In 1941, value of 
metal caskets was $23,867,000, declining 
to $1,174,000 in 1943. Later figures are 
unavailable. The number of units made 
in 1941 was 303,342. 

Plastic caskets made considerable 
progress during the war, but no author- 
itative figures are available on the num- 
ber. 

The American Blue Book of Funeral 
Directors gives these additional figures 
on the field: Embalming chemicals are 
produced by 100 companies with 1945 
value of $3,000,000. Metal vaults are 
produced by 50 manufacturers, most of 
whom are in Ohio. Value in 1941 was 
$5,460,000. The number was 139,585. 

More than 1,000 small manufacturers 
produce concrete vaults, about 325,000 
being made in 1945. Burial garments 
are made by 75 companies, of which 12 
handle the bulk of the volume. Annual 
sales approximate $4 million. Casket 
hardware, made of antimonial lead, of 
a zine alloy called white brass, and of 
strip steel, reached its peak in 1941 with 
$3,501,000, and thereafter suffered from 
general restrictions on use of metal. 

Women are credited with making 
75 per cent of the funeral arrange- 
ments. 

The modern mortuary, which is rap- 
idly becoming the accepted type of 
funeral establishment, is  air-condi- 
tioned and incorporates a chapel or 
service room, slumber room, office, dis- 
play room, garage and motor equip- 
ment, storage vaults in the basement, 
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and in a few cases a crematorium and 
columbarium. The investment of such 
a building varies with location and 
furnishings. The country’s total invest- 
ment in such equipment is about $90,- 
000,000. 

An important part of equipment 
bought by funeral directors consists of 
automobiles and other automotive ve- 
hicles. The funeral director as a rule 
also operates motor ambulances. 


Cemeteries 


The modern cemetery is one of the 
most varied, and highly specialized 
iand developments and business enter- 
prises of modern times. 

As the great majority of cemeteries 
develop ground far in advance of pres- 
ent needs, it is estimated by The Amer- 
ican Cemetery that there.are close to 
1,000,000 acres of land devoted to 
cemetery purposes. Cemetery managers 
figure that it costs from $1,500 to $2,- 
500 to develop an acre of land for 
cemetery use, which price does not in- 
clude the original cost of the land or 
the expenditure for maintenance opera- 
tions and equipment. 

The annuai cemetery market totals 
$85,000,000, according to The American 
Cemetery. Maintenance equipment, in- 
cluding fencing, hose, mowers, paint, 
spraying equipment, sprinkling equip- 
ment, tents, tools and similar items 
amounts to $11,575,000. Nursery equip- 
ment, including fertilizer, greenhouse 
material, insecticides, spray oil and 
seeds, totals $23,530,000; autos, trucks 
trailers and miscellaneous automotive, 
$13,750,000; road building and main- 
tenance, including graders, road mate- 
rials and miscellaneous road equip- 
ment, $2,539,450; gasoline, oil and fuel 
oil, $14,150,000. Grave equipment and 
maintenance: bronze, $3,055,000; ce- 


ment, $2,725,000; grave furnishings, 
$1,100,000; lowering devices, $875,000; 
markers, $2,045,000; wreaths, $3,000,- 
000; miscellaneous grave equipment, 
including granite, marble, etc., $1,000,- 
000. Miscellaneous equipment, includ- 
ing office supplies and equipment, sani- 
tary supplies, uniforms, insurance and 
unclassified, totals $5,500,000. 


Crematories, Mausoleums 


There are 207 crematories in the 
United States, Canada, Hawaii and 
Canal Zone, according to the Cremation 
Association of America. All but 12 are 
in the United States. 

The association’s quinquennial sur- 
vey indicated that there were 226,227 
cremations between 1939 and 1943, com- 
pared with 182,054 in the 1934-38 period. 
About one-half were in the Pacific Coast 
states. 

The 325 mausoleums in the country 
are generally operated in connection 
with cemeteries. 


Associations 
American Cemetery Owners’ Assn., 


i427 I St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Assn. of American Cemeteries, Inc., 
A. I. U. Bldg., Columbus, O. 
Casket Manufacturers Assn. of Am- 
erica, 628 Sycamore St., Cincinnati. 
Cremation Assn. of America, Route 8, 
Box 130, Fresno, Calif. 
Metal Burial Vault Mfrs. 
Krippendorf Bldg., Cincinnati. 
National Concrete Burial Vault 
Assn., 2275 Scranton Road, Cleveland. 
National Funeral Directors Assn., 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
National Selected Morticians, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Assn., 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported sicate- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1947.] 


American Blue Book of Funeral Direc- 
tors, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. Pub- 
lished by Kates-Boylston Pubs., Inc. Est. 
1931. Subscription, $2. Trim size 8% x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published June of 
every second year. Forms close Apr. 1. 
1948. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(Sworn), 10,000. Rates—1 page, $175; % 
page, $95; % page, $60; % page, $35. 


@ 


American Funeral Director, 330 W. 42nd 
St.. New York 18. Published by Kates- 
Boylston Publications, Inc. Est. 1878. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
pace, 7x10. Published 7th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 8,200; (gross), 9,100. Fu- 
neral directors, 7.659; casket manufac- 
turers, 280; others, 350. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $185.00 $ 98.00 
6 160.00 86.00 
12 150.00 81.00 


Standard colors, $60; bleed, $10. 





% Page 

$ 60.00 
54.00 
50.00 


@ 


Casket and Sunnyside, 487 Broadway, 
New York 13. Published by The Casket 
Inc. Est. 1871. Subscription, $3. Prim 
size, 9%x12%. Type page, 7 1/2x10 1/¢ 
Published Ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 8,282; (gross), 9,060. | 
neral directors and embalmers, 
casket manufacturers, 427; others 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page 

1 $182.00 

6 158.00 
12 150.00 
Standard red, blue, 
bleed, $10. 


% Page 
$100.00 
85.00 
80.00 


green, brown 





Eastern States Funeral Director 
Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Pu! 
by Eastern States Publications, Inc 
1931. Subscription, $3. Trim size, ‘x 
Type page, 7%x10. Published firs! Fri- 
day. Forms close 25th. Agency dis 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,494. Rates—~ 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page Mortuary Management, 810 S. Robertson Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
$ 92.00 $ 50.00 $ 29.00 Blvd., Los Angeles. Published by William lished 20th. Forms close 5th. Agenc 
78.00 43.00 25.00 Berg. Est. 1914. Subscription, $3. Trim discounts, 15-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 
l 72.00 40.00 23.00 size, 9x12. Type page, 7% x10. Pub- 4,700. Rates— 
Standard color, $30; bleed, 5%. es a. Mt ee 25th. Agency Tjmes 1 Page % Page % Page 
= om: o——= “ Pe : 1 1 $155.00 
Embaimers’ Monthly, 230 E. Ohio St, Times 1 Page fia fan 8 125.00 
Chicaso 11. Published by Trade Period- 6 119 00 64.00 40.00 12 110.00 
hings, Mat, 1898. Subscription, $3. Trirr. 12 108.00 60.00 37.00 ‘Standard red, $35; bleed, $5. 
siz ~x12 ype page, 7x10. ublishe aoe . 2 . ' 
»,000; ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts. Standard color, $30; bleed, $4. 

00.. 5-2. Circulation, 6,502. Rates— Composi og for s- 
000, ES an of Sino _ Southern Funeral Director, 1070 Spring ‘ 7 te 5 mae rm J or Cemeteries, Olds 
ment, imes 1 Page 4% Page % Page Ss N Ww 1 Publi mar, a. ublished by Prettyman Pub. 

$157.00 $ 89.50 Y oy » Atlanta, Ga. ublished by Co. Est. 1936. Subscription, $5. Type 
,000,- 134.50 74.00 ; . J. Willoughby. ry 1918. Subscription, page, 7x10. Published Dec. Forms close 
clud- 123.00 67.50 ‘ es a . type, page, 7x10. Nov. 1. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
: olor, bleed, $7.50. oo ae eae — 20th. Agency 1 page, $140; 2 pages, $130; 3 pages, $120 
sani- cisieedea oe ty gig Circulation (Sworn) 4 to 7 pages, $110: 8 or more pages, $100 
> and Wid-Continent Mortician, Andrus Bldg... fPimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
nneapolis 2, Minn. Published by Grant 1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 32.50 
liams Pub. Co. Est. 1924. Subscrip- 6 100.00 52.50 27.50 Modern Cemetery, 214 S. Church St 
$3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 12 90.00 50.00 26.25 Rockford, Ill. Published by O. H. Sam- 
i Published Ist. Forms close 20th. Standard color, $30: bleed, $5. ple. Est. 1891. Subscription, $3. Trim 
S Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,633. size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
lates— ae 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
| the Mmes 1 Pace ‘ Page CEMETERIES counts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,000. Rates— 
and $ 95.00 51.8: 27.52 Times 1 Page % Page We Pere 
adil 5 85.00 : 2% American Cemetery, The, 330 W. 42nd I = 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
action 2 75.00 6 21. St.. New York 18. Published by Americar 6 80.00 44.00 27.00 
2 are tandard color, $25 Cemetery. Est. 1929. Subscription, $3. 12 72.00 40.00 25 
Sur- 
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FURNITURE, BEDDING, HOUSE FURNISHINGS 





Want to reach 





FILLING MATERIALS, 


BEDDING MANUFACTURERS 


Makers of MATTRESSES? PILLOWS? 

SOFABEDS? STUDIO COUCHES? 

METAL BEDS? BEDSPRINGS? BOXSPRINGS? 
MATTRESS & SPRING MACHINERY AND 


T h B STEEL PRODUCTS, 
ey u y SUPPLIES, MATTRESS & UPHOLSTERY FABRICS, COTTON & OTHER 
SHIPPING SUPPLIES, LABELS & TAGS. 















AND their ONLY business magazine is BEDDING! 





BEDDING EDITORIALLY 


For 31 years, BEDDING has been the only 
magazine serving producers of sleeping 
equipment. From cover to cover, its editor- 
ial contents specialize in all phases of bed- 
ding manufacture. Every issue is packed 
plumb full of “meat” for bedding execu- 
tives, superintendents, foremen—men who 
control the buying. Every issue carries 
specific editorial stories on bedding plant 





BEDDING 


Published by National Association of Bedding 
Manufacturers 

222 North Bank Drive, Chicago 54, Ill., White- 
hall 8292 

Rates effective September 15, 1946. 

Agency commission 15% on space rates only; 
cash discount none 


General Advertising 1 ti 6 ti. 12 ti. 
B BOGS coccccccccecs 72.00 65.00 60.00 
Me PORE 2... ccccnes 45.00 38.00 34.00 
Me PORE 2... ccccccesss 29.00 22.00 18.00 
2 page spread.......127.00 120.00 110.00 
% page contracts earn rates for larger units. 
Covers. 


Rates on request. 
Special Positions 


Extra : eesacececocoocoses caves 10% 
Colors 

Standard red or blue, per page, extra.. 15.00 

Other colors, first page, extra.... . 30.00 

Each additional page in same color, extra 15.00 
taserts 

Rates on request 
Bleed Pages 

Half and full page units only 

MD aoeccsnpoascoocecooesnnes 10% 


Plate size 8% inches by 11% inches; keep 
essential elements “% inch within trimmed 
size Trim size 8% inches by 11% Inches. 
Classified 
05 word Minimum charge 1.00 
Reading Notices 
Not accepted 
Mechanical Requirements 
Width Depth Width Depth 
1 page T 10 —_ 


% page 7 f. 3-5/16 10 

% page 7 2-7/16 3-5/16 5 

Page is 2 columns, each column 3-5/16 inches 
wide 


Halftones 120 screen 

Engravings, electros, reprints, etc.. made for 
advertisers charged at cost. Reverse plates, 
extra 50%. 

Issuance and Clesing Dates 

Published monthiy; issued Sth of publication 
month 

Last forms close 15th of preceding month. 

Pilates for two color advertisements required 
two weeks in advance of publication date 

If copy is not received by closing date, pub- 
lisher reserves the right to repeat copy 


Personne! 

Editor & Business Manager—Robert B. Logan 
Representatives 

Lose Angeles 5, Calif.—Robert C. Craig, 601 


Ss Vermont 


Ave 
CIRCULATION—SWORN 9-30-47 


Established 1917. Single copy .25: per yr. 2.00 
Total net paid (6 months average).. 1,853 
(Includes 451 nom-deductible asen's sub 
acriptions 
Advertisers and advertising agencies.. 184 
All other unpaid distribution 50 
Total distribution (6 months average) . 2.087 


TRADE DISTRIBUTION 
Manufacturers of sleeping equipment 1.349; sup- 
pliers to manufacturers of sleeping equipment 
88: employees and retailers 216 
Official Organ of: National Association of 
Bedding Manufacturers. 








management, maintenance, merchandising, 
production. Its constant aim has always 
been to keep manufacturers abreast of all 
that’s happening—all that’s new. 


Careful treatment of every subject is the 
rule with BEDDING’s editorial staff, 
which is backed up by an ever-active Edi- 
torial Advisory Board of outstanding in- 
dustry leaders: E. B. Casey (Leggett & 
Platt), H. E. Dickinson (Triple Cushion), 
J. P. Fanning (Nat'l Ass’n of Bedding 
Mfrs.), A. B. Gronberg (Spring-Air), E. C. 
Haas (Slumber Products), H. D. Jamison 
(Jamison Bedding), L. G. Koch (Columbia 
Bedding), Harold Baum (Superior Sleep- 
rite), F. McCollister (Simmons), C. F. 
Pearce (Serta), M. E. Salisbury (Salis- 
bury Co.), W. J. Schob (HonorBilt), 
R. N. Schwab (Southern Spring Bed), 
J. G. Sevcik (Burton-Dixie), L. J. Simon 
(Simon Mattress), I. Weisglass (Eclipse). 


Once articles are selected for publication, 
BEDDING’s editors see to it that they are 
presented in a simple, easily grasped man- 
ner, with large pictures and plenty of 
drawings where they are needed. The re- 
sult is a magazine both informative and 
useful to bedding manufacturers—a mag- 
azine they look forward to receiving each 
month, and read thoroughly. 


SPECIAL ISSUES 


Annual Buyers’ Guide......... June 
Summer Markets ........... August 
Pre-Convention ............ October 
CO ae ee November 
Post-Convention ......... December 
Convention Report ....... . January 
Winter Markets .......... February 
Review & Forecast........... March 





























BEDDING’S COVERAGE 


Of the 2,800 bedding plants in the United 
States, 947 produce over 90% of the in- 
.. dustry’s total annual volume ($281,146,250 
Yat wholesale). These 947 plants are num- 
ubered among those receiving BEDDING 
4each month. Not free; they pay $2 a year 
‘for it, because they know that each issue 
“is so planned that one or more articles will 
apply to every executive, superintendent, 
land foreman in the plant. By the time 
BEDDING makes the rounds in each 
plant, every man making buying decisions 
has absorbed the issue. 


Once advertisers use BEDDING they stay, 
‘because quick, positive results prove that 
-no other method of contact can come close 
to matching BEDDING’s coverage of the 
bedding manufacturing field. Scores of 
suppliers to bedding manufacturers have 
discovered that the combination of BED- 
DING’s complete editorial coverage, thor- 
ough market penetration, and outstanding 
advertising legibility bring results—eco- 
nomically. If these suppliers have found 
it profitable to sell bedding manufacturers 
through BEDDING—the ONLY magazine 
reaching manufacturers of sleeping equip- 
ment—so will you and every other sup 
plier of products that bedding manufac- 
















turers buy. 


Our staff stands ready to furnish further 
facts and to assist you in every way po 
sible in formulating your plans to use the 
advertising pages of BEDDING as your 
primary method for contacting the bedding 
manufacturing industry. Just drop us 4 
line regarding what you (or your client) 
manufactures. We shall promptly see 
that you have complete, specific infor 
mation. 


222 NORTH BANK DRIVE, CHICAGO 54, ILL 


—, 








318 
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Furniture, Bedding, House Furnishings 


(See also Radios, Phonographs and Musical Instruments) 


Furniture production and sales in 
1946 established new peaks, according 
to a survey by Seidman & Seidman, who 
placed production at $1,005 million. The 
Department of Commerce estimated 
1946 sales of the furniture and house 
furnishings group at $3,299 million, a 
gain of 175 per cent over 1939. During 
the first quarter of 1947, volume was 15 
per cent above the 1946 period. 

The most significant factor about the 
retail furniture business, however, is its 
sensitivity to building. In view of the 
likelihood of a sustained volume of new 
home construction for many years, there 
seems little likelihood of any marked 
decline in furniture sales. 

The industry also expects to benefit 
from 1947 removal of curbs on credit 
buying. 

While 1939 production of the indus- 
try was valued at $737,270,000, it was 
much greater if other products sold 
through furniture stores were included. 
These additions would consist of fabri- 
cated textile products other than wear- 
ing apparel, $137,754,000; wool carpets 
and rugs and woolen and worsted car- 
pet yarn, $159,901,000; linoleum and 
other hard-surface floor coverings, $69,- 
875,000; vitreous enameled products, in- 
cluding kitchen, household and hospital 
utensils, $44,239,000; aluminum ware 
(kitchen, household and hospital), $37,- 
125,000; mirror and picture frames, 
$13,224,000; window shades, $27,- 
071,000; venetian blinds, $25,965,000; 
lamp shades $8,376,000; carpets, rugs 
and mats made from jute, sisal, flax, 
etc., $9,050,000. 


The grand total was $1,220,570,000. 


Principal materials used in the mak- 
ing of wood furniture are lumber, ve- 
heers, varnish, lacquer, miser, stains, 
hinges, door knobs, pulls, ornaments 
and locks. Production of upholstered 
furniture involves use of lumber, 
upholstery fabrics, springs, burlap, 
denim, and various fillers such as cot- 
ton, moss, hair, kapok, feathers, and 
down. For the making of metal furni- 
ture, iron and steel are employed. Other 
products and materials used in furni- 
ture manufacture include porcelain, 
glass, chromium, mirrors, and glue. 
For shipping, large quantities of lum- 
ber, paper, twine, and excelsior pads 
are quired. 


Bedding 

T bedding manufacturing indus- 
try embraces plants engaged in the 
Procuction of mattresses, boxsprings, 
beds» rings, metal beds and cots, roll- 
away beds, dual purpose sleeping equip- 
ment (sofabeds, studio couches, etc.), 
and pillows. 

The industry is primarily composed 
of manufacturers whose merchandis- 

















The Furniture Industry in 1939 


No. of 
Wage 
Earners 
18,342 
29,949 


94,760 
11,776 
5,900 


2,982 


Mattresses and bedsprings 9 

Upholstered household furniture 853 

Household furniture except up- 
NOOO.  onccovecesssaenecesses 1,592 

Office furniture 

l’ublic building furniture 

Laboratory, hospital and other 
professional furniture 

Partitions, shelving, cabinet 
work and office and store fix- 


13,826 


Cost of H. P. 
en” ee Value of of 
Prime 
$000) Movers 
60,942 


10,432 

30,082 65,977 13,529 

83,999 155,192 118,653 

13,674 22,570 10,288 
6,568 11,438 


11,570 
3,351 6,614 


Wages 

$1000) 
19,498 : 

128; 724 


328,630 
54,750 
26,679 


14,655 2,255 


17,735 30,507 70,718 4,252 





NE i a ca ninbtadend 4,448 


177,535 


352,939 737,270 170,979 


174,907 
—Bureau of the Census 


Employment in furniture production in March, 1947, was 10 per cent above 1939, while 
in mattresses and bedsprings it was 30 per cent higher, according to the Department 


of Labor. 





ing areas are, at the most, regional. 


Of 947 manufacturers reported by 
the 1939 census about 300 handled over 
80 per cent of the industry’s volume, 
while 1,800 doing less than $5,000 
yearly took care of the remaining 
wholesale business, estimated at $140 
million in 1939. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
did not give complete figures on the 
number of units produced. The Na- 
tional Association of Bedding Manu- 
facturers makes this estimate, based 
on census figures: 


No. Value 
(Thousands) 


eqesageing mattresses .... 4,706 $47,416 
oft 2,910 
117 


7,733 


Bedsprings 4,487 
774 


Boxsprings 
5,261 

The association estimated 1946 pro- 
duction at $279,028,000, divided as fol- 
lows: Mattresses, including  inner- 
spring, soft and mattress pads, $137,- 
484,000; sofabeds and studio couches, 
$48,300,000; boxsprings, $60,000,000; 
bedsprings, $19,944,000; rollaways, 
cots, bunks, $4,300,000; metal beds, 
$9,000,000. 

Principal materials used in the man- 
ufacture of bedding products are cot- 
ton, curled hair, feathers and down, 
sisal, wool, ticking, springs, thread 
needles for mattresses; steel and wire, 
angles and flats, coils, tubing, ticking, 
twine for boxsprings, bedsprings, meta) 
beds and cots; upholstery fabrics, 
tacks, hinges, locks, hardware, and 
steel for dual purpose sleeping equip- 
ment. In addition, the industry uses 
large quantities of paper, cardboard 
containers, and twine for shipping pur- 
poses; and labels and tags of almost 
every description, from fancy satin 
to paper. 

Most of the machinery is furnished 
by manufacturers catering primarily 
to sleeping equipment producers. This 
machinery includes feeders, tufters, 
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blowers, carding, cloth cutters and 
layers, filling, dryers, pickers, garnetts, 
coilers, forming, knotters, furnaces and 
ovens, welding, etc. Large numbers 
of industrial type sewing machines are 
employed in every bedding factory. 

Approximately 3,900 motor trucks 
are used by bedding plants for cartage 
and delivery. 


Retailing 


Sales of the furniture-household- 
radio group showed a gain of 34.4 per 
cent in 1939, as compared with 1935, 
the Census of Business reported. The 
number of dealers gained 16.8 per cent. 
The 1939 totals were broken down as 
follows: 


Sales 
Stores (000) 


Furniture stores 19,902 $ 973,157 
Floorcoverings stores 1,986 58,618 
Drapery, curtain, uphol- 
stery stores 15,843 
China, glassware, 
ware stores 21,821 
27,930 
17,743 


metal- 
Interior decorators 

stores 84,772 
—— appliance deal- 

stores 
Radio stores 2,409 22,901 
25,774 


Antique shops 
Other home-furnishings 

11,095 294,518 
Radio- household appliance 

6,907 190,180 
Radio-musical 

stores 
52,827 $1,733,257 





The Bureau of the Census gave this 
commodity breakdown of furniture re- 
tailers with 1939 sales of $595,944,000: 


% of 
Total 


Furniture (except office), including 
mattresses and sprinugs............ 
Office furniture 
t.oor coverings 
Ihaperies, upholstery 
China, glassware, crockery, 
ware, brushes, etc 
Pianos, musical instruments, 
phonographs, records 
Radios, television sets and y;arts. 
Household appliances (electric or gas) 
Silverware. objects of = 
Pictures, frames. lamps, shades..... 
luggage. sporting goods, bicycles, toys 
Stoves, ranges, burners. stokers...... 
Hlardware. tools, paint, glass, 
paper 


Awnings, shades, tents, flags, banners 
All other sales 


wexox 
oct 


and curtains... 
kitchen- 


music, 
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Publications Circulation, 5,879; (gross), 6,327. Fur- 
niture retailers, 5,153; manufacturers, 

{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state 699; others, 172. Rates— 
ments, lightface. Unless otherwise stated. circulation figures shown are for the six- Times 3 “ee 4 yy io Rage 
month period ending June 30, 1947.] 6 180.00 100.00 60.00 
12 160.00 90.00 50.00 
American Fabrics, 3250 Fifth Ave., New Circulation (Sworn), 3,200. Paid, 1,736; Standard red, blue, yellow, $50; bleed, 

York 1. Published by Reporter Publica- controlled, 1,357, rotated among 6,046 $40. 

tions, Inc. Est. 1946. Subscription, $10. mfrs. Paid distribution; Furniture mfrs., -_ 
Trim size, 114xl4%. Type page, 9x11%. 303; remfrd. Ilbr., 221; plywood and furniture Digest, 512 Andrus Bldg. 
Published quarterly, March. Forms close veneer, 42; containers, 33; woodworking, Minneapolis 2, Minn. Published by Grant 
















































45 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 129; woodworking, turning, 90; equip- Williams Pub. Co. Est. 1921. Subscrip- 
Circulation, 12,500. Rates—1l page, $750; ment dealers, 70; others, 848. Controlled: tion, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
4 pages, $600 Furniture, 1,049; sash and door, 835; box 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close ist 
Color, $85; bleed, $35; swatches, rates and shook, 346; caskets, 280; cooperage, Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation, 2,508. 
on request. 220; plywood and veneer, 218; trailers, Rates— 
25; woodworking, 2,967. Rates— , : 
Bedding, 222 W. North Bank Drive, chi- } io . Times 1, Fage rage Pa 
L : , Times 1 Page % Page % Page 1 $ 95.00 51.85 27.52 

cago 54. Published by National Ass'n 1 $150.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 : F 9 99 oF 
of Bedding Mfrs. Est. 1917. Subscription, 6 125,00 65.00 40.00 : $5.00 44.20 oo2e 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 12 100.00 60.00 35.00 12 £9.00 41.65 61.50 
Published 5th. Forms close 15th. Agency 5 Yada : ; Standard color, $25. 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Swern), For additional data see page 529. — 
2,000. Rates— a 5 ae ot w. nos eg , \n- 
, age % Page 4 Page geles . dst. . Controlled. Type 
a <1 a oe ee oh rA80) @ page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 

6 65.00 38.00 22°00 close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2, Cir 
12 60.00 34.00 18.00 Crockery and Glass Journal, including Ulation, (Sworn), 3,520. Kates— 
Standard red or blue, $15; other colors, Pottery and Brass Salesman, 1170 Broad- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$30; bleed, 10%. way, New York, 1 N. Y. Published by 1 $120.00 $ 72.00 $ 42.00 

For additional data see page 318. Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1874. Subscription, x ea as rye 30) + 








as $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Bedding Merchandiser, 22 W. North Published 8th. Forms close 18th. Agency Standard color, $35. 
Bank Drive, enge 54, Ill. Published by discounts, 15-2. - 
National Ass'n o Bedding Mfrs. Est. Circulation, 4,750; (gross), 5,250. Re- Furniture Index, 415 W. Fourth St., James- 
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Ti by Haire Publishing Co. st. ub- 
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tion, $3. Trim size, 944x124. Type 


and Art Buyers’ Directory, 260 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Ave., New York, 1, N. Y. Published 1 $275.00 $165.00 $100.00 
Geyer Publications. Free to subscrib- 6 250.00 145.00 85.00 
» The Gift and Art Buyer (monthly). 12 225.00 125.00 75.00 
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annually, Agency discounts, 15-2 bleed, 10% 
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$85; Bleed, 15% extra. @® 


National Furniture Review, 666 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago 11. Published by 
National Retail Furniture Ass’n. Est. 
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Preview, 386 Fourth Ave. New 1997 Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. 


16. Published by Preview Pub. Co. Type page, 7x10. Published 1st of month 
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CCA Rug Profits, 386 4th Ave., New York 16, 


r Decorators’ Handbook, 373 Fourth Published by Bill Bros. Pub. Corp. Est. 
w York 16. Published by Hall 1928. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 
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d color, $75; bleed, 15% Standard color, $75; bleed, 10%. 

TD) Southwest Furniture News, 1521 Com- 
merce St., Dallas 1, Tex. Published by 


‘ . ™ — 2 Retail Furniture Ass'n of Texas. Est. 
> as BE. 44th St. New York 17. 1927. Controlled. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
+e | . a — Bm Ry size, 74x10. Published bi-monthly. Forms 
ascription, go. irim size, /xié. close 14th month of issue. Agency dis- 
‘ge, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms counts, 15-0. Circulation (Swern), 1,719. 


th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

ation, 12,093; (gross), 13,242, In- 20 : > 1%?P 
lecorators, 6,450; home furnish- Times 1 Page ‘2 Page 
res, 1,539; mfrs. and wholesalers, 1 $ 70.00 $ 42.00 
students, 1,125; others, 2,162. 4 63.00 37.80 


- Standard color, $20; bleed, 10%. 
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jobbers, 546; others, 
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Venetian Blind News, 
Fort Worth 2, Tex. 


301 E. 5th St., 
Published by Tom 

Subscription, 
Trim size, 6x8. Tpe page, 4%.x7%. Pub- 


Circulation, 3,273. 


ee red, blue and green, $30; bleed, 
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Venetian Blinds, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5. Published by Lumber Buyers Pub- 
ishi Subscription, 
8%x11%. Type 
Forms close 10 days pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Published 1st. 


Standard red, $30; Bleed, 15%. 





Wallpaper Magazine, 114 BE. 32 
Published by Wallpaper Mag- 
. 1918. Subscription, $3.50. 


Published 1st. Forms close 20th. Agency 


Standard red or 
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Los Ange les 13. Subscription, 


. Published isth. 
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, 15-2. Circulation, 


Wood Products. 
(See Woop-WorKING.) 








Furniture and Furnishings, 347 Adelaide 
4 Published by Hugh C. 
MacLean Pubs., 3 


Publ ished 6th. 


2,684. Rates— 


Standard color, $30; 





Gift Buyer, The—Incorporating Pottery, 
Housefurnishings 
Published by Cur- 
rent Publications, 
trolled. Trim size, ; 
Published 30th preceding. 


culation, Dec. , 2,467; (gross), 2,530, 
















Gas 


At the close of 1946, natural and man- 
ufactured gas utility companies were 
20,835,000 customers, an all- 
and an increase of 679,000 
There are 11,434,000 manu- 
and mixed gas customers; 
customers received natural 


serving 
time high 
over 1945. 
factured 

9,401,000 

gras. 

The industry’s 1946 revenues, accord- 
ing to Gas Age, amounted to $1,205,992,- 
000, also an all-time high. Most sub- 
stantial increases occurred in the resi- 
dential and commercial classifications, 


while industrial revenues maintained 

their high 1945 levels. 

Manufactured Gas 
Manufactured gas sales were 412,- 


053,000 Mef or 4.2 per cent higher, while 
mixed gas sales advanced 3.7 per cent 
to 145,832,000 Mcf. In both instances, 
residential and commercial gas regis- 
tered gains in the neighborhood of 8 per 
cent as compared with 1945. 


Natural Gas 


Sales of natural gas, totalling $2,192,- 
778,000 Mef, were slightly greater than 
in the previous year. Substantial in- 
creases were recorded in residential and 
commercial gas. 


Appliance Sales 


All factors considered creditable lev- 
els of appliance production were attain- 
ed at the end of 1946. According to Gas 
Appliance Merchandising about 1,600,- 
000 gas ranges were made: about 1,250.,- 
000 automatic gas water heaters; about 
600,000 gas house-heating units. 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas 


Total sales of LP-Gas in 1946, accord- 
ing to LP-Gas Magazine, are computed 
at 1,425,000,000 gallons or 33.5 per cent 
increase over 1945. The con- 
sumption is in the rural and suburban 
areas, beyond the gas mains, where 763,- 
000,000 gallons of LP-Gas were sold in 
1946, an increase of 43.1 per cent over 
the 1945 volume; 325,000,000 gallons 
were sold for chemical purposes, an in- 
crease of 44.8 over 1945 and 257,000,000 


largest 


gallons were used for industrial pur- 
poses, an increase of 2 per cent. 
Particularly for household use and 


for gas manufacturing, the demand for 
LP-Gas far exceeded the marketed vol- 
ume, which was limited by the unavail- 
ability of utilization and transportation 
equipment. 

It is estimated that at the close of 
1946 there were approximately 3,500,009 
homes using liquefied petroleum gas for 
household purposes. 

Manufacturers are recognizing 
tremendous demand for LP-Gas 
suming appliances and their increased 
interest in the market is worthy of note. 
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Neuter of Gas Companies 


Classified According to Kind of Gas Supplied; also Number of Cities and Towns 
Served as of Dec. 31, 1946 


UNITED STATES 








By-Product Number 
Coke Oven Plants of Citi 
Holding Towns and 
Manu- Owned Not and Communi- 
factured Natural Combined by Owned by Operat- ties Served 
Gas Gas LP-Gas Gas* Gas Co. Gas Co. ing with Gas 
Alabama . 3 4 4 1 2 4 41 
Anzona 1 & 2 l 39 
Arkansas , 9 1 125 
Caiifornia 6 7 4 1 2 145 
Colorado... : ‘ 10 2 1 1 1 44 
Connecticut. . 13 1 2 77 
Delaware 3 1 , 12 13 
Dist. of Columbia 1 1 
Florida ; 13 i 4 1 41 
Georgia 3 , 2 2 1 32 
Idaho 1 ode 
Illinois 3 21 5 9q 2 4 1! 363 
Indiana 5 37 3 i 2 3 1 235 
lowa 8 Ss 3 5 2 12) 
Kansas 55 ‘ 414 
Kentucky 29 1 1 144 
Louisiana 43 2 197 
Maine 4 2 1 : ; 
Maryland 6 2 3 i 1 ato 
Massachusetts 44 3 2 10 219 
Michigan... .. 7 7 5 2 ! 3 : 287 
Minnesota....... 2 10 7 3 1 2 1 = 
Mississippi. 12 ‘ a } 
iy seubeaves 19 3 5 1 1 1 194 
DEER. coecccoves : 11 ‘ 1 oe ea os 62 
DUOROGEEM. cc ccccesce 1 ll i 2 ° oe 1 163 
Sage OTE - ‘* = . “3 aa oe - - 
New Hampshire. K sa ° . 7 
New Jersey..... ; 9 3 2 1 1 3 485 
New Mexico...... ‘ 10 2 ae oa a = 35 
DUOW BO Rccccccccce 14 2 1 & 4 4 34 618 
North a army weeee : ‘’ : 4 we = 44 
Jo BBoccece ax we 22 
—oae.::-:: ion, 2S 2-3 
ee penedcecene . 78 * . ‘ ‘ “s “3 
PUR. 6.0.9 ccccesee : ‘ , 9! 
Pennsylvania....... 30 75 6 4 2 13 5 1. 
Rhode Island....... 5 - ; e« 1 a 1 23 
South Carolina..... 4 as 5 1 ee on 1 4 
South Dakota...... 1 5 2 1 +“ in ne 2 
Tennessee.......++- 2 5 1 es 1 - 2 
WEIRD. ccccccccccces ee 91 1 = - l 3 785 
BUND. coccecececece in “a ee 1 aa 2 o¢ 21 
Vermont........++. 5 ee os ee oe o< 12 
VEPGEMtB. .cccccesece 9 1 5 2 i aa ae 57 
Washington........ 4 . . 9 1 ; . a 
West Virginia....... 2 52 1 an ; 3 3 zs 
Wisconsin........-- 17 1 4 1 2 oe 2 = 
WOME, cocccccce 7 13 me ay “s a me 38 
BHawelh. .ccccccsece 2 ee os - ee ae & ; 
Puerto Rico........ 2 i oi si on be _ 3 
Tetthcocccess e 232 732 108 4 22 57 102 8,824 
AMarts. oc ccccccece - 10 oe oe ec os = 
British Columbia.... 3 ee en se - 1 3 
Manitoba.......... 2 - os 3 . 3 
New Brunswick... .. os 3 ih me ® 2 
Nova Scotia........ 1 a“ e* én 1 ‘ea - 
Ontarie..ccccccccecs 14 14 “ 2 1 2 2 + 
Quebec. ...sceecees ae 1 oe 1 se ue 16 
Saskatchewan. ..... os 1 oe ee _ss ‘ 
WO s 64sec 23 28 1 2 2 6 3 264 
* Indicates number of companies serving more than one type of gas. 
Brown's Directory of American Gas Com) es 
—_— 





Another trend is the increased use of 
meters for measuring household con- 
sumption. 


Associations 

American Gas Assn., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Gas Appliance Manufacturers Assn., 
60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Independent Natural Gas Assn. of 


America, 1700 Eye St., N. W., \ 


ington, D. C. 


ash- 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn., U 
South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


National Butane-Propane Assn 
Exchange, 


Builders 
Minn. 


Minneapol “ 





a a 


ea] 


eee ee eee ee em 





Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1947.] 


Circulation, 6,760; (gross), 7,315. Lique- 

fied gas distributors pre we mates deal- 

" ers, 5,088; mfrs., 886; fuel producers, 269; 

American Gas Journal, 53 Park Pl., New others, 744. Rates—1 aaa $200; 6 pages, 

York 7. Published by American Gas Jour- ¢175: 12 pages, $150. Standard red, blue, 
nal, Inc. Est. 1859. Subscription, $2. Trim y.jlow or red-orange, $60; bleed, $30. 

size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- — 
lished 6th. Forms close 25th. Cash dis- 


ounts, 2%. 





Circulation, 1,912; (gross), 2,338. Gas CCA 
companies and executives, 1,214; others, —— 
688. Rates— Gas, 1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles, 14, 
Times 1 Page 6 Page % Page Calif. Published by Jenkins Pubs., Inc. 
$120.00 5. $ 42.50 Est. 1925. Type page, 7x10. Published 
6 110.00 f 37.50 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
12 100.00 : 30.00 counts, 15-0. 
Standard color, $30; bleed, $10. Circulation, 6,571; (gross), 6,887. Gas 
companies and executives, 5,073; mfrs. 
and jobbers, 583: thers, 872. R »s—1 
American Gas Handbook, 53 Park Place, page, $200: 6 ei ng $175: 12 Sean Cane 
New York 7. Published biennially. Next "standard red, blue, green, red-orange, 
% page, $75; %& page, $45. $45; bleed, $30. 


Annual Butane-Propane News Catalog, 

formerly Catalog Butane-Propane Appli- 

ances & Equipment, 1709 W. 8th St., Los 

Angeles 14, Calif. Published by Jenkins Gas Age, 9 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Pul Inc. Est. 1942. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Published by Moore-Robbins Pub. Co. 
Type page, 7x10. Published March. Ine. Est. 1883. Subscription. $3. Trim 
Forms close Dec. 31. Agency discounts, size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
15-0. Circulation, 8,000. Rates—l page, lished alternate Thurs. Forms close 14 
$250; 4 pages, $191. days preceding. N.I.A.A.. statement on 
Color, $60; bleed, $30. reonest. Agency discounts. none. Circu- 











lation, 5,207; (gross), 5,944. Gas com- 

F panies and their general officials, 1,293; 

Brown's Directory of American Gas gupts., engineers and mers., 2,694; mfrs., 

Companies, 8 FE, 38th St., New York 16. 615: others, 705. 2ates— 

Pul hed by Moore-Robbins Pub. Co. “ 

E 1887. Subscription, $25. Type page, Times 1 Page le Page % Page 

15Qx7 Published Aug. 15. Forms close 1 $220.00 $140.00 $ 90.00 
15. Agency discounts. 15-0. Circu- 6 180.00 110.00 60.00 
n, 1,000. Rates—1 page, $160; each 13 160.00 90.00 55.00 
ional page, $80. 26 140.00 80.00 45.00 


__....-:«*COStandard red, $45; bleed, $30. 
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Butane-Propane News, 1709 W. 8th St., St.. New York 16, N. Y. Published by 

Los Angeles, 14, Calif. Published by Moore-Robbins Pub. Co.; Inc. Est. 1929. 

Jenkins Pubs., Inc. Est. 1939. Subscrip- Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%4x11\%. 

tion, $2. Trim size, 5%x7%. Type page, Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 

{%x614. Published 25th preceding. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
Oth. Agency discounts, 15-0 culation (Swern), 16,500, Rates— 
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Times 1 Page 
1 $300.00 

6 250.00 
12 200.00 


Standard red, $50; spread, $70; bleed, $30. 





Industrial Gas, 9 E. 38th St., New York 
16, N..Y. Published by Moore-Robbins 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1923. Subschiption, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 
11,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $250.00 $150.00 
6 190.00 120.00 
12 150.00 100.00 


Color, $60; spread, $100; bleed, $35. 





LP Gas, 9 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. ¥. 
Published by Moore-Robbins Pub. Co. 
Est. 1941. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 
814%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
25th preceding. Forms close 10th, Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 
6,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $155.00 $ 85.00 
6 170.00 135.00 75.00 
12 140.00 115.00 65.00 
Standard color (red) rate, $35; bleed 
rate, $20. 





Natural Gases, 1217 Hudson Bivd., 
Bayonne, N. J. Published by Oildom Pub. 
Co. Est. 1945. Subscription $3. Trim 
size, 85x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished monthly. Forms close 20th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
4,794. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $140.00 $ 70.00 
6 175.00 100.00 50.00 
12 150.00 90.00 45.00 


Standard red, $35; bleed, 20%. 





Public Utilties Fortnightly. 
(See ELECTRICAL. ) 


Texas Butane News, 1203 San Jacinto 
St., Austin, Tex. Published by Texas 
Butane Dealers Assn. Est. 1944. Type 
page, 74x10. Published 20th. Forms 
close lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 40.00 $ 22.50 $ 12.50 
7 37.50 20.00 10.00 


Color rates on request 













Hardware 


Hardware Age reported 34,325 hard- 
ware retailers in 1947, of whom 10,537 
were classified as “major,” with sales of 
$30,000 or more each. There were 4,541 
stores with sales between $20,000 and 
$30,000, and 19,247 with less than $20,- 
000 each. 

The 1939 Census of Business report- 
ed retail sales of $973,709,000 for the 
hardware group. Hardware stores, 
numbering 29,147, had volume of $629,- 
276,000, while 10,499 farm implement- 
tractor-hardware dealers handled $344,- 
433,000. 

The Department of Commerce esti- 
mated 1946 sales of hardware stores at 
$1,700,000,000, a gain of 170.3 per cent 
over 1939, the last census year. During 
the first half of 1947 sales ran 16 per 
cent ahead of the 1946 period. 

Stores with 36 per cent of 1939 sales 
gave this breakdown of their volume: 
Hardware, tools, paint, glass, wall- 
paper, 50.5 per cent; farm implements, 
machinery and equipment, 4.5 per cent; 
stoves, ranges, burners, stokers, 5.3 per 
cent; heating and plumbing equipment 
and supplies, 6.2 per cent; lighting, 
electrical supplies (except household 
appliances), 6.6 per cent; furniture, 
floor coverings, draperies, shades, etc., 
2.8 per cent; other home furnishings 
(china, glassware, kitchenware, etc.), 
4.3 per cent; hay, grain, feed, ferti- 
lizers, farm and garden supplies, 1.8 
per cent; seeds, bulbs, and nursery 
stock, 1.2 per cent; building materials, 
roofing, 7.4 per cent; planing-mill prod- 
ucts, cabinet work, 0.4 per cent; coal, 
coke, wood, fuel oil, ice, 0.4 per cent; 
gasoline, oil, grease, 0.6 per cent; 
other, 5.0 per cent. 


Some of the leading lines in 1939 
hardware production: 


No. of Value 


Est. (000) 

Sn Wn \incivesantesenddah 387 $ 76,290 
Cutlery and edge tools ....... 266 59,924 
My 6666606060666 c0es6eeeeees 87 18,471 
DD sseekenhneunesknnneeseées 22 11,294 
Not elsewhere classified ..... 434 164,475 


Major items listed under “Hardware, 
not elsewhere classified” included door 
locks and lock sets, $38,261,000; other 
builders’ hardware, $16,521,000; motor 
vehicle hardware, including lock units, 
$69,233,000; furniture and cabinet hard- 
ware, including locks, $18,881,000; 
hardware not reported by kind, $27,- 
638,000. 

Metal-working files accounted for 
$10,392,000 of 1939 file production, 
6,584,000 dozen being manufactured. 
Saw production was divided as follows: 
Wood-working, $8,173,000; metal-work- 
ing, $6,416,000. 

Production of hand tools was broken 
down as follows: Mechanics’, $40,055,- 
000; household kitchen tools, $3,980,000; 
forks, hoes, rakes, spades, shovels, etc., 
$12,304,000; unclassified, $20,892,000. 
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(See also Building: Furniture; Industrial Distribution: Farm Operating Equipment) 





Production of cutlery and edge tools 
contained these major items: Razors, 
dry-shavers and razor blades, $22,497,- 
000; safety-razor blades, $17,109,000; 
table cutlery (not including sterling 
silver or plated), $4,936,000; scissors, 
shears and snips, $6,680,000. The num- 
ber of safety razor blades produced was 
1,905,770,000; of safety razors, 10,457,- 
000; dry shavers, 747,490. 

Hardware manufacturers represent- 
ing 92 per cent of the 1939 production 
spent $7,282,000 for new plant and 
equipment, this total being divided as 
follows: New construction or major 
alterations of buildings and other fixed 
plant and structures, $854,700; new 
machinery and operating equipment, 
$5,747,000; plant and equipment, ac- 
quired in a used condition, $680,000. 

Distribution channels were outlined 
as follows by the 1939 Census of 
Business: 


Per 
Cent of 
$(000) Total 
Through manufacturers’ own 
wholesale branches ....... 18,283 5.9 
To others: 
Wholesalers and jobbers. .143,336 46.6 
SO SORE cccccascvscces 56,225 18.3 


Sales to users and consumers: _ 
Industrial users ........... 88,310 28.7 
Consumers at retail....... 1,264 0.4 


Total distributed sales....307,418 99.9 


The 1939 census reported 772 whole- 
salers handling a general line of hard- 
ware, with sales of $539,374,000. This 
was a gain of 26.6 per cent in number, 
and 39.4 per cent in sales, over 1935. 
These wholesalers were operated by 
217 proprietors. They had 35,442 em- 
ployes, to whom they paid $58,281,000. 
Inventories at the end of 1939—stocks 
of merchandise on hand for sale, cost 
value — amounted to $134,747,000, 
equivalent to about 16 weeks’ sales. 
End-of-year inventories were valued at 
25.0 per cent of net sales in 1939, com- 
pared with 25.2 per cent in 1935 and 
23.9 per cent in 1939. 

Houses with industrial departments 
numbered 409 and handled 73.6 per cent 
of the total sales. 


Specialty lines of hardware were 
handled by an additional 571 establish- 
ments in 1939. They had sales of $52,- 
460,000, bringing total wholesale hard- 
ware volume up to $592,000,000. 

The Hardware Age Verified List 
contained names of 509 jobbers in 
1947. They were capitalized at 
$295,742,000. Number of traveling 
salesmen was 7,985. The following 
table shows distribution of jobbers by 
states: 


BIE: ccoccess OO Meee. cccckcccce 8 
Arizona 2 New Hampshire.. 2 
Arkansas . ' S New Jersey ..... 10 
California ..... 19 New Mexico ..... 6 
Colorado . coe SS BO Bee sence 44 
Connecticut 7 North Carolina... 10 
Delaware ... 1 North Dakota ... 1 
Dist. of Col. . » DB Ge acavconestecs 15 
Florida ; 8 Oklahoma ....... 5 
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ll Eee ee OE cree sckccks , 
ne acces 4 Pennsylvania .... 4] 
Dy: t¢una cowed 19 Rhode Island ... 5 
Dy dwndces tees 8 South Carolina... 160 
BOG. cccccccccscee 9 BOUR Dakota... 2 
DE: ctadvnanes 4 Tennessee ...... 14 
Kentucky ....... Pe “ atendsdei 33 
 wensen ct _o 2 MED. Sacanee 4 
Maryland ........ Oe: nies aead.s Ce 
Massachusetts .. 13 Washington ..... 10 
Michigan ........ 3 West Virginia ... 23 
Minnesota ....... 6 Wisconsin ...... 11 
Mississippi ...... 7 Wyoming ...... 0 
BEMBBOUFE socsccee @ — 
a 5 a ees 509 

The modern “hardware store” is 


a departmentalized community head- 
quarters serving both men and women. 

The Bureau of the Census gives the 
following breakdown of 1939 sales of 
exclusive hardware dealers: 





Sales 
Stores (000) 

DL, ceding eengeaconswanel 297 $ 8,431 
DT dtnveuneaeqneesnndebs 48 3,123 
BED ccecececeesscovcses 236 6,436 
ENED. edcéusucdecéscece 1,262 38,436 
SD “nbetcedseetanessede 236 5,000 
COMMOSEIONE cccccccccecccecs 298 8,791 
PD sccavennGedtingdeene 48 1,007 
Dist. of Columbila.......... 98 2,497 
WEE. cewuscdencsdécnccsens 333 §=11,212 
GOSH ce ccccccceccocccceces 387 12,274 
DD. 26 6nc6eeneséeebeenectcens 132 4,005 
DE sccaceciannathbavnens 2,151 34,977 
PEED connesedsesasocesseeos 876 16,430 
DN. dicdnepwetdtenteck caus 1,208 19,446 
DE nn cuceceesceassceseces 771 9,580 
TEGROMGRY cccccccesccccccese 434 10,345 
RE, kaceesesescucveces 251 6,816 
EOC ere 211 5,024 
DEE  ccnscesssecesconees 392 7,752 
Massachusetts .....-.seeess 853 22,623 
REPUTE cocccccccccucecesce 1,465 29,197 
DE 060600s0e6e0ceese 1,282 25,410 
en PTT eee 20 5,786 
DEEENE ceccesocccecececece 1,042 16,932 
BE. decnsedroseccaceees 164 4,346 
MEORTREER sccccccccecccccece 653 9,106 
DE, céucaéuneececetecets 25 1,156° 
New Hampshire ............ 91 4,075 
i Se  cveeeneedeesuse 1,007 17,603 
IUOW BEGRIS® ccccccccccecccse 57 1,925 
DE BEE stubesesevéscaseds 3,192 59,125 
North Carolina ........eess:. 384 13,786 
PUGTER BARBER cccccccesccecs 424 6,405 
SL. sututescsneeewssesedwes 1,808 40.043 
PE. cccvaceedncceceten 490 9,495 
CN vedcactenoveneweuaeee 27 7,566 
PORRGVIVARIM: cccccccccccose 1,885 39,327 
BReGe Tatame .ncccccecccecse 121 3,892 
Beet CareM $ cecccccctess 194 6,954 
PO TONED cocescccecesss 388 4,585 
WUMMGEIES ciccccccececesense 324 12,292 
TD Sandee ses ecescdcnesese 906 22,592 
BPE dcicsdkocdocccosessusdeces 48 886 
We...  cduckehdeee eens 101 2,649 
WHEL dees cnnéedesedeseese 331 2,278 
CE 382 10,207 
WOSt Were cccccccoscccs 213 6,224 
TEED scccctouscngsssese 1,110 21,829 
TOG nc dexévaseesicanes 5 1,497 
O .Ge). dcndcecenewaseesintns 29,147 $629,276 





*Includes sales of 3 farm implement-'rac 
tor-hardware dealers. 


Independent stores numbered 2,147, 
or 98.3 per cent of the total in 939, 
and had sales of $600,921,000, or 95.5 
per cent. Their 1935 ratio was 96.1 pet 
cent. Chains, with 444 stores, or 1. pet 
cent, had sales of $25,413,000, «: 4.0 
per cent, compared with 3.9 per cont @ 
1935. There were 62 other typ:s of 
stores, with sales of $2,942,000, or 05 
per cent. They handled less thar one 
tenth of 1 per cent in 1935. 
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HARDWARE 
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The aggressive merchandising meth- 
ods of the retail hardware trade re- 
sulted in an increase of it share of the 
national sales dollar in 1939. In 1929, 
such stores had 1.46 per cent of all 
retail sales. Ten years later, they had 
lifted their percentage to 1.50. 


Associations 


American Hardware Manufacturers 
Association, 342 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, 333 N. Pennsylvania St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

National Wholesale Hardware Asso- 
ciation, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Available Market Data 
Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 


and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Survey of Sales Expectations of 
Hardware Merchants. 


A 44-page booklet containing the re- 
sults of a survey Hardware Age re- 
cently conducted to determine the 
sales expectations of retail] hardware 
merchants in the period just ahead. 
It contains an index of the sales poten- 
tial of washing machines, ironers, re- 
frigerators, heaters, electric water 
systems, power lawn mowers and other 
items in the hardware field. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, 


circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1947.] 


@ 


Hardware Age, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 
City 17, N. Y¥. Published by Chilton Co. 
Est. 1855. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
8Y%x1l1% Type page, 7x10. Published 
every other Thursday. Forms close 4 
weeks preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Cireulation, 32,719; (gross), 34,454, 
Hardware retailers and retail salesmen, 
20,387; wholesalers and their salesmen, 
5,885: manufacturers’ salesmen and rep- 
resentatives, 3,129; export houses and 
mfrs., 2,225; others, 1,564. Rates (space 
used in one year)— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$300.00 $190.00 $115.00 
260.00 160.00 95.00 
230.00 140.00 80.00 
195.00 120.00 70.00 
Standard red, $75: $115: 


other 
bleed, $49 


For additional data see pages 12-13. 


colors, 





Hardware 
Buyers. 


Age Catalog for Hardware 
Published as the annual mer- 
chandise directory “Who Makes It” num- 
ber of “Hardware Age.” Next issue July, 
1948. See “Hardware Age.” 





Hardware & Farm Equipment (formerly 
Implement-Hardware Bulletin), 321 Scar- 
ritt Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Published 
by Western Retail Implement and Hard- 
ware Ass’n. Est. 1895. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 
lished ‘15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
ount 15-0. Circulation (Swern), 
‘Rates- - 
1 Page 
$ 95.00 
90.00 
85.50 
d color, $50; 


% Page 
$ 35.00 
33.25 
31.50 


14 Frage 
$ 57.5 
54. + 
51.75 
bleed, 10%. 


Standar 





Hardware Consultant and Contractor, 
420 Madison Ave., New York 17. Pub- 
lished by National Contract Hardware 
Assn. Est. 1934. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 8'.x11%%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th rms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 3,015. Rates— 
1 Page % Page % Page 
$150.00 $ 85.00 $ 60.00 
130.00 75.00 50.00 
120.00 70.00 45.00 
rd red, $50; bleed, 10%. 


‘Tre Retailer, 333 N. Penn St., In- 
s 4. Est. 1901. Published by 
Retail Hardware Association. 
ition, $1. Trim size, 8%4x11%\%. 
ge, 7x10. Published list. Forms 
th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 





Hardy 
dian 


Circulation, 27,764; (gross), 29,447. 
Hardware retailers and salesmen, 22,747; 
wholesalers and their salesmen and ex- 
ecutives, 3,610; mfrs. salesmen and rep- 
resentatives, 684: mfrs. and exporters, 
239; others, 561. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $280.00 $175.00 

6 240.00 140.00 
12 220.00 120.00 
Standard red, $65; bleed, 15%. 


% Page 
$110.00 
85.00 
75.00 





Hardware Retailer Directory, July issue 
of “Hardware Retailer.” Product listing 
ads in 1, 2 and 3 inch units. Size of single 
unit, 1x2%. Rates—1 to 11 units, $25: 
11 to 20 units, $22.50. Display space at 
regular rates. 





2642 University Ave., 
Est. 1890. Published by 
Subscription, $2. Trim 
Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
Circulation (Sworn), 6,318. 


Hardware Trade, 
St. Paul 4, Minn. 
Bruce Pub. Co. 
size, 84x11. 
lished Ist. 
counts, 15-2. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $90.00 $25.50 
6 82. of 23.25 
12 72.8 20.75 
Standard color, blee d, 10%. 
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Hardware World, 6459 Sheridan Road, 
Chicago 26, Ill. Published by Chilton 
Co. Est. 1904. Subscription, $0.50. Trim 
size, 8%4%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 11,488; (gross), 12,909. 
Hardware retailers and salesmen, 7,470; 
wholesalers, executives and salesmen, 
2,403; manufacturers’ salesmen and rep- 
resentatives, 1,053; others, 745. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $215.00 $120.00 $ 85.00 

6 185.00 105.00 65.00 
12 160.00 95.00 50.00 


Standard red, $50; bleed, $20. 


Southern Hardware, Grant Blidg., Atlan- 
ta 3, Ga. Published by W. R. C. Smith 
Publishing Co. Est. 1914. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 8th. Forms close 14th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, (Swern), 
10,500, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 60.00 
6 145.00 85.00 50.00 
12 130.00 75.00 45.00 
Standard red, $50; bleed, $20. 
For additional data see page 10. 


% Page 
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% Page 
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Southwest Hardware & Implement Jour- 
nal, 210 S Poydras St., Dallas 2, Texas. 
Published by R. C. Dyer & Co. Est. 1896, 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.1.A.A, 
statement on request. Circulation 
(Sworn), 4,070. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.00 
6 85.00 47.00 28.00 
12 80.00 45.00 27.00 
Standard red or orange, bleed, 
$13.50. 


$20; 





Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





Your Business, 14 N. 5th St., Philadel- 
phia 5. Published by Liberty Dist. Est 
1946. Controlled. Trim size, 5%x7%. 
Type page, 4%x6%. Published Ist. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 34,445. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $358.98 $185.00 

6 320.00 170.00 
12 300.00 160.00 
Standard red, $65; bleed, 10%. 


% Page 
$100.00 
90.00 
80.00 





CANADA 





CAB ey 


Le Detaillant en Quincaillerie, 1440 W. St. 
Catherine St., Montreal, Que. Printed in 
French. Est. 1935. Controlled. Pub- 
lished by French Commercial Publica- 
tions, Ltd. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, March, 1947, 3,284; (gross), 3,553. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $ 70.00 
6 65.00 
12 60.00 
Standard red, $25; 
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Hardware and Metal and _ Electrical 
Dealer, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, 
Ont., Canada. Published by Maclean- 
Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1888. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published every other Satur- 
day. Forms close Saturday preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 4,382; (gross), 4810. Re- 
tailers, wholesalers and salesmen, 3,866; 
purchasing agents and manufacturers, 
379; others, 181. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 55.00 $ 30.00 
y 50.00 27.50 

13 5. 26.50 

26 5. 24.00 


Standard red, $35; bleed, "15%. 
CCAB (ty 


Hardware in Canada, 46 Bloor St., W., 
Toronto, Ont. Published by Wrigley "Pub- 
lications, Ltd. Est. 1909. Trim_ size, 
8%4x11l\% Type page, 7x10. Published 
20th. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, March, 1947, 
3,414; (gross), 3,567. Rates— 
Times % Page % Page 
$ 49.00 $ 28.25 
44.00 25.50 
12 39.50 23.00 
Standard red, S30: bleed, 15%. 


% Page 

$ 40.00 

38.00 

35.50 
bleed, i0%. 


% Page 

$ 24.00 
22.00 
20.50 











CCAB 


Western Hardware, Time Blidg., Winni- 
peg, Man. Published by Byers Pub. Co, 
Type page, 7% x10. Published 25th. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 2,363; (gross), 2,474. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 38.00 $ 21.00 
6 50.00 30.00 16.00 
12 45.00 25.00 13.00 


Standard color, $25. 





Hospitals, Nursing 


(See also Institutions; Medical, Dental) 








Number 

Bed capacity. 
Bassinets 

Patients admitted 
Births ... 

Average daily census. 
Patient days... 





SUMMARY OF HOSPITAL DATA—1946 


All Registered Hospitals 


Number 
Bed capacity 
Bassinets 


1,468,714 
84,145 
15,153,452 
2,136,373 
1,239,454 
452,400,710 


Births . 


Patient days 


General Hospitals 


Patients admitted 


Average daily census 


641,331 
79,534 
14,051,598 
2,070,318 
496,527 
181,232,355 








Council on 


Medical Education and Hospitals, AMA 





Construction 

During 1946, dollar volume of con- 
tracts awarded for hospital construction 
was $130,862,000. For the first fiv: 
months of 1947, dollar volume of con 
tracts awarded was $61,408,000. During 
April, 1947, hospital and _ institution 
projects reported in the planning staye 
amounted to $46,399,000. 

Selection and purchase of the many 
specialized products required in new 
hospital buildings is the responsibility 
of hospital executives actively engaged 
in the management of hospitals. 


Size of Field 


The market data shown in these 
tabulations is taken from the 1946 re- 
port of the 26th Annual Hospital Cen- 
sus conducted by the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association, y ublish- 
ed in the April 12, 1947 issue of the 
Journal of the A. M. A. 

The number of hospitals included in 
the 1946 report totals 6,280 as compared 
with 6,511 in 1945, a reduction of 231. 
In the federal group there was a net loss 
of 241, whereas the other governmental 
classifications showed an increase of 20. 
The church hospitals had a gain of 14, 
which was offset, however, by a loss of 
24 in the other nongovernmental divi- 
sions. From the standpoint of type of 
service the greatest change occurred in 
the general hospitals, which showed a 
net decrease of 221, practically all in 
the federal group. 

From 1909 to 1940 hospitals in the 
United States showed an average an- 
nual increase of approximately 26,000 
beds. The rate of expansion was greatly 
accelerated during the war, however, as 
evidenced by the increase of 98,136 beds 
in 1941, 59,446 in 1942, 265,427 in 1943, 
80,691 in 1944 and 8,999 in 1945. In these 
years the hospital bed capacity reached 
its highest point, when in 1945 a total of 
1,738,944 beds were available as com- 
pured with 1,226,245 in 1940. 
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The 1946 report shows 1,468,714 beds, 
a reduction of 270,230 in the last year. 
Practically all this loss occurred in the 
governmental group, whose capacity 
was decreased by 273,984 beds, whereas 
the nongovernmental hospitals had a 
net increase of 3,754. In the latter divi- 
sion only the individual and partnership 
hospitals showed a lowered capacity in 
1946. In the governmental classification 
the reduction in beds was limited almost 
entirely to the federal group, in which 
a net decrease of 281,898 was reported. 
Many of the beds released from military 
use have been absorbed by the Veterans 
Administration, whose facilities for 
medical, surgical, psychiatric and tuber- 
culosis care have been increased to ap- 
proximately 100,000 beds. The state hos- 
pitals augmented their facilities by 8,721 
beds, the city-county institutions by 74. 
Those under separate county and mu- 
nicipal control, however, had a slight 
loss of 50 and 831 beds respectively. Ac- 
cording to the present survey the gov- 
ernmental hospitals have 1,082,734, or 
73.7 per cent of all beds, the nongovern- 
mental group 385,980, or 26.3 per cent. 


Management of Hospitals 


The administrator or superintendent 
of the hospital is the principal factor 
in all hospital purchases, 

Highly specialized technicians are in 
charge of each department in hospitals. 
These department heads are in turn 
responsible to the hospital administra- 
tor, whose title may also be superintend- 
ent, director or general manager. The 
executive committee of the hospital’s 
board of trustees appoints the adminis- 
trator, who is responsible for the man- 
agement of the entire hospital and the 
successful operation of every depart- 
ment. 

Companies that sell their products 
almost exclusively to hospitals know 
the hospital field best. It is their gen- 
eral practice to concentrate their ad- 
vertising on the hospital superinten- 
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dent without overlooking the head of 
the specific department where their 
products are used. An illustration of 
the vital importance of selling both 
superintendents and department heads 
is the experience of a well known man- 
ufacturer of X-Ray equipment. It had 
been the policy of this company to 
concentrate nearly all of its advertis- 
ing on the technician directly in charge 
of the hospital X-Ray department. 
However, a special survey was made 
which provided conclusive evidence that 
the hospital superintendent exercised 
a great deal more influence in the 
selection and purchase of X-Ray equip- 
ment than was realized. This company 
accordingly rearranged its advertising 
program in the hospital field. 

Another illustration of the value of 
making special market studies in con- 
nection with highly specialized products 
was the experience of a large chemical 
company. As a result of a_ survey 
among a representative group of hos- 
pitals, this company revised its policy 
in selling certain types of its prod- 
ucts to hospitals. The results of this 
interesting study were published in 
Hospital Management and caused such 
a sensation that it was used as the 
basis for a national radio broadcast 
by another chemical company. 


The results of many market studies 
are available through Hospital Man- 
ugement and include food products, 
soaps, hospital rubber goods, heavy 
duty cooking equipment, const iction 
materials, laundry equipment and sup 
plies and X-Ray equipment. Facilities 
for additional market studies are als 
available through that publication. 


While the total number of beds ane 
bassinets in any hospital is an index 
of its general equipment and construc 
tion requirements, this index does not 
apply jn determining the market for 
many highly specialized types 0! prod- 
ucts. For instance, there are many 
large hospitals doing very littis s¥™ 
gery, while many of the smaller ho 
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Summary of Growth of Hospitals, 1909 to 1946 Summary of Hospital Data According to Type of Service 
Hospi- Average Bassi- Adumis- 
Federal State All Other tals Beds Census nets Births sions 
Hospitals Hospitals Hospitals Total r 
quate, gamete, 6 sO eaalibeas Genetal........ . 4,523 641,331 496,527 79,534 2,070,318 14,051,508 
Num- Capac- Num- CApac- Num- Capac- Num- Capac- N & M.......6--. 575 674,930 635,769 Sze 5,523 271,209 
Year ber ity ber ity ber ity ber ity Tuberculosis... ... 450 83,187 61,931 36 78 99,741 
Maternity ....... 101 5,392 3,777 3,426 60,298 82,191 
1909 71 8,827 232 189,049 = 4,056 228,189 = 4,359 = 421,065 Industrial........ 34 2,980 1,838 sce, 8s OS J 
914 = 93 12,602 204 252,834 4,650 287,045 5,037 = 532,481 § 3 4h eee 46 2,749 1,710 7 | gated 111,417 
1918 «= 0 18,815 308 262,254 = 4,910 331,182 5,323 612,251 Children’s........ 42 4,490 3,257 110 sééad 96,026 
1923 220 53,869 «= GO -302,208 = 6,000 300,645 96,890 = 155,722 Orthopedic....... 82 6,518 4,700 - 26,960 
28-204 61,765 S85 309,759 = 5,068 461,410 6,852 = 8Y2, 04 Isolation......... 70 = 11,497 5.249 220 nase 146,836 
1981 291 69,170 516 419,282 5,746 = 485,663 96,613 974,115 Cony. and rest... 97 6,579 3,852 330 vere’ 32,608 
1982 30L 74,151 568 442,601 = 5,693 497,602 6,562 1,014,354 Institutions...... 202 ¥1,253 13,566 128 126 44,664 
19 295 «75,635 9557 «= 450,646 5,585 491,765 6,437 1,027,046 All other , 
1934 313 77,365 O44 473,035 5,477 497,201 6,334 1,045,101 hospitals....... 58 7,808 7,278 4 30 34,231 
1985 816 83,353 526 483,994 6,404 507,792 6,246 1,075,139 Pik aioe 
1996 «= «-823-—«iH BEAK 508,306 §=— 5,342 509,181 = 6,189 1,096,721 Total all 
1937 $29 97,951 522 508,913 6,277 517,684 6,128 1,124,548 hospitals...... 6,280 1,468,714 1,239,454 84,145 2,136,373 15,153,452 
1938 330 92,248 523 641,279 5,313 527,853 6,166 1,161,350 nti F vai ailces 2 tain agiie 
1939 329 96,338 523 660,575 5,374 538,113 6,226 =: 11, 195,026 
1990 336 108,928 521 572,079 5,434 545,238 6,291 1,226,245 Number of Hospitals According to Size 
1941 428 179,202 530 600,320 6,400 644,859 6,358 1,324,381 
1942 ©6474 «220,988 «= 530 606,437 «6,341 556,452 «6,345,383, 827 = : 
1943 827 476,073 531 610,115 5,297 562,466 6,655 1,649,254 i Nervous Other 
1944 798 551,135 539 609,025 5,274 569,785 6,611 1,729,945 . General and Tuber- Hos- Tota} 
1945 705 646.384 549 «= 619,642 6,257 572,918 6,511 1,738,944 Bed Capacity Hospitals Mental culosis pitals Number 
196 = 464 264,486 = 557) 628,363 = 5,259 575,805 6,280 1,468,714 I Ti accesqcnaniinstissisas 1,022 31 27 147 1,227 
__f ROS IRR 1,031 76 76 213 1,396 
__ CR RE ERNE 957 71 126 192 1,346 
LE TT 783 44 95 li 1,082 
—_— ; ; is cAvstenptnesanectiseccn 316 31 50 42 439 
Summary of Hospital Service Classified by Control OVEE M00... 0.02 0eereeeeeeces 415 322 76 27 840 
—_—— Wa ibcsdnickaccsctacenss 4,523 575 450 732 6,280 
Hospi- Average Bassi- Admis- wr 


tals Beds Census 
Governmental 





Tere 464 264,486 213,246 
BUMbC.cccccccccssccecccces 557 «= 628,363 579,782 
Se 514 102,071 79,758 
TS RET 363 = 76,534 = 557,283 
CRP SNF acc cccccsccses 64 11,280 7,863 
Tota! governmental..... 1,962 1,082,734 937,932 


Nongovernmental 
CG nsoccedoseseaesene 1,050 158,096 115,358 
Nonprofit associations.. 1,942 198,885 153,580 
Total nonprofit.......... 2,992 336,981 268,938 
Individual and partnership 980 28,116 17,114 


Corporations (profit 
unrestricted )........eeeee 246 0=—s- 20,883 =-:15, 470 
Total proprietary....... 1,326 48,999 32,584 


Total nongovernmental. 4,318 385,980 301,522 
Total all hospitals....... 6,280 1,468,714 1,239,454 





nets Births sions 


Governmental and Nongovernmental Hospital Service 


























2,692 42,674 1,949,711 - — 
1,876 38,877 618,538 Hospi- Average Bassi- Admis- 
4,315 88,702 704,772 tals Beds Census nets Births sions 
5,836 139,753 1,109,573 Governmental 
1,009 24,940 = 185,569 hinccncissteet 1,002 317,120 242,324 14,658 322,168 4,005,640 
TS Se cease {) ee. Seabed 370 656,933 620,647 259 4,355 205,501 
15,728 334,946 4,598,165 Tuberculosis........... 32 71,409 52,635 35 76 82,952 
DS ioc odcticccsas 108 —s-:18,433 «10,281 668 8,222 178,620 
26,256 727,092 4,098,042 Institutions... ... ce. 12 18,839 12,095 108 125 125,470 
33,120 867,560 5,100,117 ——— x = 
A cn eniennen Total governmental..... 1,962 1,082,734 937,932 15,728 834,946 4,598,163 
59,376 1,594,652 9,198,159 Nongovernmental! 
6,114 130,762 817,301 GORGTOE. cccccccsccesere 3,521 $24,211 254,208 64,876 1,748,150 10,045,808 
i) —— am. 205 17,997 15,122 63 1,168 65,708 
2,927 76,013 539,829 Tuberculosis........... 130 11,778 9,296 1 2 16,809 
—- OTE ds coccccecccvece 422 29,580 21,430 3,457 52,106 407,710 
9,041 206,775 1,357,130 Institutions............ 40 2,414 1,471 20 1 19,194 
68,417 1,801,427 10,555,289 ‘otal nongovernmental. 4,318 385,980 301,522 68,417 1,801,427 10,555,289 
CSP SERS MS Total all hospitals....... 6,280 1,468,7141,239,454 84,143 2,186,373 15,158,452 











pitals do a great deal. Figures on bed 
capacity do not therefore always apply 
in determining the market for many 
specialized types of products. 


Food, Dietary Departments 


It is conservatively estimated that 
hospitals spend more than $250,000,000 
a year for food products. This figure 
does not include their expenditures for 
kitchen, dining room and cafeteria 
equipment. Hospitals maintain a va- 
riety of food departments for the use 
of patients, nurses, physicians and 
other hospital personnel and visitors. 
These departments include the main 
kitch« diet kitchen on each floor, cafe- 
terlas and dining rooms. In some hos- 
pitals the soda fountain lunch has 
Worke’ out successfully. 

The hospital administrator is the 
all-important factor in the purchase of 
food eyuipment and in the selection of 
Source: of food and supplies. How- 
ever, | c administrator frequently dele- 
Gates ;outine purchases of food and 
Supplic. to the hospital dietitian in the 
larger spitals. The dietitian is often 
Worth ultivating in selling equipment 
and all other products used in food and 
dietary departments. 


Hospital Pharmacy 


In hospitals of over 100 beds, full 
time or part time pharmacists are gen- 
erally employed. A dependable source 
of supply for pharmaceutical products 
is of paramount importance. There- 
fore the administrator is the most im- 
portant factor when it comes to select- 
ing sources of pharmaceutical products. 
However, routine purchases for the 
pharmacy are generally under the di- 
rection of the hospital pharmacist. This 
again illustrates the importance of 
reaching both the hospital superinten- 
dent and the proper department head 
in advertising pharmaceuticals and 
pharmacy equipment to the hospitals. 


Laundries, Housekeeping 


A market study made in July, 1946, 
indicated that 74.6 per cent o/ hos- 
pitals operate their own power laun- 
dries. The questionnaire, prepared 
with the co-operation of manufacturers 
selling to hospitals, was sent to 1,002 
hospitals. A total of 418 were filled 
in and returned. 
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Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Published by Hospital Management: 
Touching the Bases. 


Results of a Survey on Vitamin Ther- 
apy in Hospitals. 

74.6% of Hospitals Operate Their 
Own Power Laundries. 

Food Brand Preferences in Hospi- 
tals. 


Associations 


American College of Surgeons, 40 E. 
Erie St., Chicago. 

American Hospital Association, 18 E. 
Division St., Chicago. 

American Nurses’ Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York. 


American Protestant Hospital Asso- 
ciation, Station A, Box 3, Evansville, 
Ind. 


Catholic Hospital Association, 1402 S. 
Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE NEWS AND TECHNICAL JOURNAL 
OF HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 


SCOPE OF THE 
HOSPITAL MARKET 


\t the end of 1946 there were 6,280 hospitals regis- 
tered by the American Medical Association. The num- 
ber of beds which they provide totalled 1,468,714. Ad- 
missions totalled 15,153,452, and patient days amounted 
to 452,400,710. Births. reached a new all-time high, 
passing two million for the first time in history—the 
exact figure being 2,136,373, compared with 1 969.667 in 
1945. ‘The average daily census, at 1,239,454, compared 
with 1,505,247 the previous year, reflects the reduction 
in military patients during the year, since admissions in 
the nonfederal hospitals increased from 9,858,289 in 
1945 to 10,555,289 in 1946. 

The manner in which the field has expanded is indi- 
cated by the fact that in 1934 the number of admissions 
was 7,147,416; less than half the number handled in 
1944 and 1945. When it is considered that hospitals 
supply patients practically everything used by the aver- 
age citizen except clothing, it is apparent that these 
institutions represent a market approximating the size 

Detroit, Philadelphia, or Los Angeles. 

It is a specialized market, requiring exceptional quan- 
tities of things such as medicines and drugs, special 
equipment of all kinds, and building materials. While 
it is distributed from coast to coast geographically, it is 
nevertheless a market which is more uniform in char- 
acter than any city of equal size, and it can be reached 
with advertising at a fraction of the cost required to 
reach a city of a million and a half population. 


GROWTH OF HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 

For years HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT has been 
the fastest growing publication in the field. It now has 
the largest net = \BC hospital circulation. 
all other | ospital publications in circulation among hos- 
pitals in the Un ited States, with 199 more hospital sub- 
scribers than the second publication, 493 more than the 
third, as of June 30, 1947 

Net paid ABC circulation has increased 679% during 
the last 5 years. This is circulation concentrated within 
the hospital market, and most heavily concentrated 
within the voluntary general hospital group. 

Since 1942 advertising volume in HOSPITAL MAN- 
\GEMENT has increased nearly two and one half 
times; is almost three times the volume carried in 1941. 
Its volume the first nine months of 1947, is twice its 
total volume in 1941. Much of this increase in adver- 
tising has come from manufacturers whose representa- 
tives call regularly, and almost exclusively, upon execu- 
tives who purchase and who influence purchases of 
hospitals, and who know the hospital field best. These 
are manufacturers of various kinds of surgical equip- 
ment and supplies, hospital equipment of all kinds, 
pharmaceuticals and other laboratory products. Sizeable 
ncreases also have come from many “big name” adver- 
tisers in the food and beverage fields, manufacturers of 
kitchen and dining room equipment, heating, ventilating 
and air-conditioning products, building materials, furni- 
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ture, linens, beds and bedding, X-ray and laboratory 
equipment, laundry machinery, cleaning and mainte- 
nance equipment and supplies and accounting and rec- 
ord-keeping equipment and supplies. 

Seventy-five per cent of the subscribers to HOPITAL 
MANAGEMENT pass along their copy of the publica- 
tion to their department heads, as shown by a readership 
study conducted by a Chicago advertising agency. The 
results indicate that 20,000 to 25,000 hospital executives 
read each issue of HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


EDITORIAL POLICY 

The hospital field lends itself exceptionally well to 
“news” coverage as well as to technical publishing 
Something is always happening in the hospital field that 
makes arresting copy for news articles—much of it 
getting into the daily press—such as legislation and pro- 
posed legislation affecting hospitals. News develop- 
ments in public relations, such as National Hospital Day 
(founded by HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT), and 
health programs, likewise make big news. Each issue 
provides full news coverage of developments of current 
interest or concern to hospital executives. To furthe 
this service to subscribers, HOPITAL MAN \GE. 
MENT has its own Washington correspondent. News 
coverage alone is of utmost importance to advertisers, 
as the magnetism of news gets the magazine opened 
quickly when delivered. “Everybody reads the news’ 

even when they are tired out, as can be seen late at 
night on street cars! The regular monthly technical 
departments in HOPITAL MANAGEMENT are as 


fc low oe 


DEPARTMENT OF NURSING SERVICE 

FOOD AND DIETARY SERVICE 

HOSPITAL ACCOUNTING AND RECORD KEEPING 

THE HOSPITAL PHARMACY 

X-RAY, LABORATORIES AND SPECIAL 
DEPARTMENTS 

HOUSEKEEPING, LAUNDRY, MAINTENAN(C 

SUPPLIERS’ LIBRARY 

PRODUCT NEW 

“LETTERS” FROM READERS 


The heads of hospital departments, to whom these 
features of the magazine appeal, are of importance t 
advertisers of products used in these departments. The 
fact that 75 per cent of the hospital superintendents sub- 
scribing to HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT regularly 
route their copy of the publication to their heads oi these 
departments is in itself evidence of a powerful and pene- 
trating advertising medium. Send for a copy the 
study, based on the readership survey made by a Chicago 
advertising agency, entitled, “Hospital Coverage De- 
mands Penetration.” 


RESPONSIVE READERS 


Many letters from readers, stimulated by the ec:torial 
content of HOSPITAL 
lished in each issue. 
pliers’ Library” 
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Net paid circulation stands at an all-time high—with the highest U. S. 
hospital circulation ever attained by any publication at any time, 





resentatives. No wonder 
HOSPITAL MANAGE- 
MENT is the fastest growing and best read hospital 


pul ition ! 


MOST COMPLETE SERVICES 
TO ADVERTISERS 


1. LIST SERVICE ‘ = 
An to-date printed directory of more than 6000 hospitals classified by 
the number of beds, number of bassinets, type of hospit i service pro 


vided, e of ownership, average annual admissions, and the average 


census. Arranged alphabetically by state, city, and name of hospital 


2. WEEKLY BULLETINS 


A weekly mimeographed bulletin that supplies the details of current pur 
’ | 


chasing plans for hospitals with frequent specific data on special depart 
ments, nev nstruction and modernizing projects, estimated costs, name 
of hospital, administrator in charge, nam f architect. Also hospita 


personnel changes. 


3. HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION REPORTS 


omplete sets of Hospital Construction Reports obtained from que 





naires covering practically every department of the hospital, incl 

new truction, repairs and maintenance. These questionnaires are 

once ear to every hospital in the United States. In 1945 near 

hospitals filled in these reports and returned them to us in return 

publishing tabulations of the results which provide an average pi 
hospital purchasing, modernizing and building activities. 

4. SURVEYS 

HOS AL MANAGEMENT has always been able to obtain the hearty 

co-operation of hospital administrators inswering questionnaires de 

signe ybtain data for the study of markets or media. Among special 

sudjects already covered in such surveys are food products, hospital 

rul is, cooking equipment, soap, X-ray equipment and Dhesel 

ens well as construction and mainten é 

5, PRODUCT NEWS 

Ef s ital service would be mp ssible with it the combination of 

var f cts that make up a hospital and whi re frequently 

rigu 1, developed and improved by the manufact rs and their 

distr rs. Hospital executives generally are mindful of this fact and 

HOS AL MANAGEMENT accordingly illustrates and describes the 

mont ews about product development in its “Product News” pages 


6. MFRS.’ LITERATURE 


¢ tific data of n practical value to hospital executives 
8 01 ncluded in the cata und other printed material issued by 
con -s who sell to hospitals. Selected pieces of such literature are 
t each month in the Suppliers’ Library page of HOSPITAL 
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REPRESENTATIVES 
NEW YORK, Kenneth C. Crain, Vice President 
Robert F. Burback 
CHICA: Richard J. Ahrens, Advertising Manager 
SAN FRANCISCO: Robert W. Walker, 68 Post St. 
ATLAN' A: Hugh R. Wood, William-Oliver Bldg. 
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MANAGEMENT. Readers of HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT greatly 
appreciate this extra service as evidenced by the hundreds of composite 
coupons which they annually clip from the Suppliers’ Library page. These 
requests result in thousands of copies of manufacturers’ literature being 
circulated among product-minded buyers for hospitals. 


7. HOSPITAL ARCHITECTS 

A list of more than 700 architects who have had one or more hospital 
jobs on their boards since 1940. These jobs include repairs, and modern- 
ization as well as new hospital buildings. 

These names were taken from the “‘Weekly Bulletin Service of Hospital 
‘onstruction Projects and Personnel Changes” supplied exclusively to 
advertisers in HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT. 


~ 


All of the services described here are supplied exclu- 
sively to advertisers in HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT. 


MAKE-UP PROVIDES HIGH 
VISIBILITY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


From the outside front cover to the back cover HOSPITAL MANAGE- 
MENT with its three column make-up and saddle stitched binding has 
the same fascinating appearance as the large weekly news magazines. 
All advertisements, therefore, have maximum visibility. 





GENERAL ADVERTISING (Display) 
"imes 1 " ¢ 12 


POD cacduciscrcdcnsctsdanes ...$240.00 $225.00 $203.00 $182.00 $170.00 
2/3 page (2 3 -. 190.00 178.00 158.00 142.00 130.00 
1/2 page > ' 140.00 133.00 118.00 107.00 98.00 
1/3 page sece 105.00 98.00 85.00 73.00 65.00 
1/6 page ‘ae 55.00 52.00 46.00 10.00 36.00 
2 page spread 2 $22.00 395.00 356.00 318.00 293.00 
Preferred Positions 

Back Cover, $400; Second Cover, $280; Third Cover, $270. Front cover not sold 


Contract for % column space or larger establishes contract rate for any space 
mit u ] 

Rate for one extra color, standard red or blue, $50 for first page, $25 for each 
additional page in same color. Other colors, $75 first page, $25 each additional 
page in same color. Bleed borders, in full page units onl 10 per cent addi 
tional for space and color. 

Insert Rates—Four pages printed and supplied by acvertiser, $400.00 flat rate 
Single leaf printed on both sides and furnished by advertiser, $260.00 flat rate. 
Single leaf printed on one side only and furnished by advertiser, add $50.00 to 


regular space rates for backing up unprinted side Inserts: 60 Ib. limit. 
COMMISSION AND CASH DISCOUNT 
a. Agency commission, 15 per cent b. Cash discount, 2 per cent. 


Cash discount date, 25th of month of insertion, allowed on current bilis only 
(Rates on contracts accepted on the basis of these rates subject to adjustment 
on 90 days’ notice.) 











PUBLISHERS 


Hospital Management, Inc, 

G. D. Crain, Jr., Publisher 
Publication Office, 100 E, Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 
| New York Office, 330 W. 42nd St. 


= Htaspulal 
| Miamagement 


100 E. OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 11 


cation which is a member 


The Only Hospital Publi- 
@ of both the ABC and ABP. 
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Publications 

{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 

Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 
month period ending June 30, 1947.] 


American Hospital Directory, 18 E. 
Published by Amer- 


Rates—General! 





Hospital Reporter and Guide, 


—_, _Porms close 5th. 
American Journal 


Hospitals, 18 E. 


rien sian Siti $3; 


Better Times, 44 E 


State Nurses’ 


Ba and Buyer, 


10,617; (2ross) 


Bastern Hospital Directory, 


Industrial Nursing, 605 N. Michigan Ave., 


Hospital Management, 
, Hospital Manage- 
1916. Subscription, $2. 


anesptntions Magazine 
INSTITUTIONS. ) 





institutions Magazine Catalog Directory. 
INSTITUTIONS. ) 





Journal of American Dietetic a, 
yy, Amereas $3. seat size, 2 Type 


wd inte (Sworn), 9.943. 
Hospital Progress, 
, Bruce Publishing Co. Subscription, $3. 


Published 15th. Forms close 25th. 





Modern Hospital, 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
. Published by Modern 
ital Pub. Co. Est. 1913. 
8%x11%. Type page, 


Forms close 15th. Agency 


Subscription, $3. 


mospital Purchasing J Pile, 919 N. Michigan 


ee or by Purchas- Published Ist. 








Circulation, 9217; 


pital subscribers 


supts., dept. heads, 
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Hotels, Clubs 


(See also Restaurants; Institutions) 





Hotels 


An $382 million market for hotel sup- 
plies, equipment and furnishings will 
be created by a rehabilitation, repair 
and refurnishing program to be 
launched by 88 per cent of America’s 
larger hotels, according to results of 
a study of the hotel field made by Hotel 
Monthly. With government controls at 
an end, nine out of every ten hotels 
in the country with 100 or more rooms 
will inaugurate improvement pro- 
grams they have been mapping since 
1940 but have been forced to forego 
because of circumstances beyond their 
control. Their plans call for improve- 
ments in guest rooms, public rooms, 
food and beverage departments and en- 
gineering facilities which will provide 
the traveling public new conceptions of 
accommodations, comforts, facilities 
and service in keeping with advance- 
ments made in the postwar world. 

The survey’ was confined to hotels 
with 100 or more rooms and was made 
through personal interviews with hotel 
owners and operators. 

The hotels will spend 176 million 
dollars to provide better, more luxuri- 
ous guest rooms, and 140 million for 
improvements in engineering facilities 
to increase comforts and services avail- 
able to guests. They will spend 26 
million on rehabilitation of public 
and 40 million on their food 
and beverage departments. 


rooms, 


A potential $55 million market will 
be provided for the furniture industry, 


and a $60 million market for carpet 
manufacturers. Other expenditures: 
$8 million for ceramic, glass, rubber 


and asphalt tile floor coverings; $14% 
million for new lamps and lighting fix- 
tures; $16 million for linens; $23% 
million for new mattresses and bed 
springs; $8% million for new radio 
equipment; $7% million for office ma- 


chines; $4 million for silverware, $5 
million for china and $3 million for 
glass are; $1% million for new bars; 
$3 n 


lion for dish and glass washing 
machines; $1% million for kitchen 


rang $2 million for new refrigera- 
tors; $6 million for draperies; $6 mil- 
lion for new blankets; $2 million for 
new llows, and $4 million for bed 
sprea 

Se out of 10 hotels will rehabili- 
tate engineering departments, with 
most attention paid to air conditioning 
and vators. Expenditures will in- 
clude $85 million for air conditioning, 


with the bulk of it to be spent by hotels 


With m 100 to 300 rooms. Other ex- 
Penditures: $3 million for new refrig- 
eration. equipment; $22 million for new 
boiler stokers and oil burners; $9 
million for distribution and control 








Rooms, Receipts of Hotels, 1939 


Rooms Receipts 





No. (000) (000) 

p Ree 240 91 $ 4,764 
CO errr 236 8.8 6,278 
Arkansas ......005% 334 11.8 5,620 
Pree 3,396 183.8 79,212 
CORSTHED ccccccccsce 722 26.5 9,079 
Connecticut ....... 201 9.1 6,284 
DelAWOTO ..cccccese 3 1.5 2,095 
Dist. of Columbia... 91 14.1 17,360 
PE 4nt006s40045 1,328 62.7 30,272 
rr 353 16.1 9,696 
DP hacen ddeene en 275 8.7 3,469 
Dé stsedaeheses 1,192 112.0 69,127 
DE éccnbescaces 507 26.6 14,202 
Fea 509 22.8 11,665 
PE weoncsacesee 459 16.0 6,111 
Eo cccccece 319 12.6 7,989 
Louisiana «........-. 285 11.1 9,541 
7 eee reeerer 402 15.5 6,493 
OE 211 9.5 8,166 
Massachusetts ..... 494 27.4 26,798 
Ree 865 54.4 29,137 
Minnesota ......... 804 36.7 18,961 
Mississippi ........ 173 7.6 4,159 
PEROROUEE wcicccvcccce 828 42.1 22,525 
Montana .....ees-- 492 16.4 4,844 
PEEL... ccccdsene 384 15.3 7,821 
DEE, canacacenees 160 5.2 2,991 
New Hampshire ... 241 9.1 4,315 
New Jersey ......- 951 45.6 27,153 
New Mexico ....... 229 6.8 3,650 
PO SUG osesececes 2,320 202.2 182,945 
North Carolina .... 373 15.7 8,750 
North Dakota ..... 232 7.1 2,995 
CD 5-40880escebanne 801 61.7 38,247 
CRN. cesccawes 673 23.0 6,765 
CT nvcanceenses 494 24.5 8,010 
Pennsylvania ...... 1,075 32.9 43,572 
Rhode Island ..... 56 3.0 3,109 
South Carolina .... 144 6.3 3,664 
South Dakota ..... 194 6.7 2,517 
TIGRE 604:6s000 317 15.5 10,029 
TD. 6 c<aveceteete 1,702 63.0 31,644 
CO re 233 8.7 3,390 
VOTMOME cccccccceces 129 4.7 2,949 
VRE cesvascecece 410 17.1 11,644 
Washington ....... 983 50.7 14,536 
West Virginia ..... 244 11.2 6,025 
Wisconsin ......... 670 27.4 17,098 
WHORE cccccccces 218 8.5 3,391 
i Me abevetnucuns 27,987 1,445.4 $863,155 


—Census of Business 








$6 million for elevators, 
equip- 


equipment; 
and $16 million for laundry 
ment. 

tehabilitation work will extend over 
three years, with the program’s speed 
hinged to a large extent on ability of 
industry to fill demands of the great 
market for materials and equipment. 


The following figures are from the 
1939 census: 

Year-round hotels numbered 25,036, 
with 1,312,410 guest rooms. Receipts 
amounted to $816,498,000. These hotels 
had 322,476 employes, to whom they 
paid $233,258,000. 

Seasonal hotels numbered 2,951 and 
their receipts, $46,657,000. They had 
15,553 employes with a payroll of 
$9,970,000. 

Only 43 per cent of the employes of 
hotels are women, the percentage being 
slightly higher for seasonal than for 
year-round hotels. 

Hotels with 79 per cent of the indus- 
try’s receipts reported this division of 
income: Room rentals, 45.7 per cent; 
sale of meals, 30.6 per cent; sale of 
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beverages, 14.7 per cent; sale of mer- 
chandise, 2.1 per cent; other sources, 
6.9 per cent. If these ratios hold good 
for the entire industry, its income was 
divided as follows: Room rentals, 
$394,462,000; meals, $264,125,000; bev- 
erages, $126,884,000; merchandise, 
$18,126,000; other, $59,558,000. 

The hotel manager is usually the 
buyer of supplies and equipment, ex- 
cept for mechanical supplies, which are 
bought by the chief engineer, and 
kitchen and restaurant supplies, which 
are bought by the steward. All buy- 
ing, however, is under the general su- 
pervision of the manager. Linens and 
supplies are bought by the manager on 
requisition from the housekeeper, who 
may have considerable influence in 
specifications of brands. 

It is estimated that more than 60 per 
cent of the larger hotels operate their 
own laundries. 

The value of hotel property exceeds 
five billion dollars. These hotels serve 
270,000,000 guests annually. The num- 
ber of meals served to guests is 1,- 
200,000,000. Another 220,000,000 are 
necessary for employes. There are 
about 9,000 hotels with food service. 
There are, in addition to every day fa- 
cilities, about 4,000 banquet halls for 
the accommodation of 18,000 annual 
conventions and numerous other types 
of meetings. 

Slightly in excess of 1,000 hotels are 
of the chain type. Usually of the larger 
size, the chains, representing 3.7 per 
cent of all hotels, handle about 12 per 
cent of total volume. 


Many of the larger hotels generate 
their own electric energy and most of 
them operate their own heating plants. 
Many operate large refrigerating, air 
conditioning, water filtration and ven- 
tilating systems. A fireproof hotel can 
be erected for about $5,000 a room. 


Recent figures indicate that 1,000 ho- 
tels are partly air conditioned, al- 
though only a few have air condition- 
ing throughout. 


Food Sales 


While a study by the National Rest- 
aurant Association found 15,089 hotels 
with food sales of $1,123,463,000, the 
lion’s share of the business was captur- 
ed by a relatively small number. The 
survey indicated that 4,271 hotels, or 
28.3 per cent of the total, had a volume 
of $617,904,000, or 55.0 per cent of the 
total. These leading hotels were clas- 
sified as follows: 


Sales 

No. $(Million) 
Hotels with bar or fountain.3,526 370.7 
Without bar or fountain.... 745 247.2 
4,271 617.9 
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Clubs 


According to Club Management, there 
are more than 7,000 private city and 
country clubs in the United States; 
more than 2,300 city clubs and more 
than 4,700 country clubs. 

Approximately 10 per cent of the city 
clubs and 15 per cent of the country 
clubs have only partial facilities for 
service; so there are approximately 
2,000 city clubs and 4,000 country clubs 
in the United States which have full 
club facilities. 


These 6,000 clubs represent an origi- 
nal investment of more than $3,933,- 
000,000 in property, buildings, furnish- 
ings and equipment, and their combined 
annual income from all sources (in- 
cluding dues) amounts to more than 
$779,000,000. Country clubs alone own 
more than 600,000 acres of land; an 
area almost equal in size to the state 
of Rhode Island. 


Tourist Courts, Camps 


Tourist Court Journal estimated that 
the U. S. has 20,000 tourist courts 
catering to tourists, travelers and va- 
cationists. Its definition of a tourist 
court is slightly broader than that of 
the Bureau of the Census, which classi- 
fied many such establishments as re- 
tailers in 1939, because of their large 
volume of retail trade. The American 
Automobile Association believes there 
are almost 25,000 tourist courts. 

About 22 per cent of tourist courts 
queried by Tourist Court Journal in 
1947 are planning construction of new 
establishments. Average number of 
units will be 20 and almost one-half 
will contain kitchenettes. About 3 
per cent will operate service stations 
in connection with their new buildings, 
and 39 per cent will have coffee shops. 
Average investment will be $57,000. 
investment in tourist 
courts is $31,000. The figure will be- 
come much larger as the number of 
rental units is increased. The trend is 
toward more units and more tourist 
courts. About 10,000 are expected to 
be constructed in the next five years, 
with safety intersections of superhigh- 
ways as the favorite locale. 

The 1939 Census of Business reported 
18,521 tourist courts and camps having 
136,202 cabins comprising 159,846 
rental units. A rental unit is usually 
an entire cabin, although it may consist 
of a part of a cabin rented separately, 
scch as a room or apartment. 

Total receipts of these establish- 
ments for 1939 were $36,722,000. Em- 
ployment of 6,514 full-time and 1,946 
part-time employes was reported. The 
total payroll was $4,226,000. 

Room rentals and sale of meals ac- 
counted for 89.4 per cent of receipts; 
sale of beverages, 1.9 per cent; sale of 
merchandise, 6.5 per cent; other, 2.2 
per cent. 

In addition to the figures given 
above, the Bureau of the Census re- 
ceived reports from 5,750 establish- 
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The average 


ments having annual receipts of less 
than $20,000 which are primarily en- 
gaged in retail trade, though maintain- 
ing tourist cabins. These establish- 
ments had receipts of $50,673,000, 
rentals accounting for 18.2 per cent; 
meals and fountain, 23.0 per cent; mer- 
chandise sales, 57.6 per cent; repairs 
and service, 1.2 per cent. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Hotel Rehabilitation. 
With the help of numerous charts, 






this brochure in color portrays in de- 
tail sweeping plans of America’s ho. 
tels for immediate and future improve. 


ments. Published by Hotel Month!y. 


The Tourist Court Market. 


Tourist Court Journal asked the in- 
dustry 500 questions about their pres. 
ent future plans and put the results 
in this 16-page booklet. 


Associations 
American Hotel Association, 
West 57th St., New York. 


American Motor Hotel Assn., Neff 
Tourist Court, Las Cruces, N. M. 
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Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported siate 
ments, lightface. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 
month period ending June 30, 1947.] 


77 W. Washing- 
Est. 1926. Subscrip- 


American Hotel J 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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tion, $3. Trim size, 5x8. Type page, 4x ‘ 
6%.' Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Motel Bulletin, 343 Madison Ave. New 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, ork 17. Published by Vircent Edwards, 
15.225. Rates— Inc. Est. 1900. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
Ti 1P P P page, 7x10. Published monthly. Forms 

_— $160.00 y son) 45.00 close last day of preceding month. Agency 

6 125.00 67.50 35.00 discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Nov., 1946. 
12 100,00 55.00 30.00 15,315; (gross), 16,000. Rates— 

_ 9 . bil : i Times 1 Page Page Page 
Color, 20%; bleed, $35. - $325 00 Ray > $ opt 

6 308.75 161.50 85.50 
a oy Mpapates, 18) Coestaes Aven 12 292.50 153.00 81.00 

Metuchen, N. J. Published by H. P. Gal- = : a ene 
loway for American Camping Assn. Est. Color, $95; bleed, 25%. 

1926. Subscription, $2.50. Trim _ size, ee ee ' Send 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Hoetel Buyers’ Directory, 71 Vanderbilt 
25th preceding except July, Aug., Sept., Ave., New York. Published by Ahrens 
Oct. Forms close ist. Agency discounts, Pub. Co., Inc. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
15-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 4,515. Rates— pee, is he Published 28 ag issue of 

> ote Management. ‘irculation, 9,637, 
a a $150 e0 % ey which includes A.B.C. net paid, including 
5 125.00 75.00 34.00 bulk of Hotel Management. Rates same 
8 105.00 62.00 28.00 as Hotel Management. 
Standard color, $35; bleed, $15. —, 
— ——— Hotel Gazette, 500 5th Ave., New York 
Caterer and Hotel Proprietor’s Gazette, 18. Published by Nat'l Hotel Gazette, 
55 W. 42nd St., New York City. Pub- Inc. Est. 1876. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
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Color rates on request. Standard color, $40; bleed, 25%. 

Hotel Greeter, 1427 Welton St., Denver, 

Colo. Official paper, Hotel Greeters of 

America. Published by Warring Pub. Co. 
Club Management, 408 Olive St., St. Louis Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
2. Published by Commerce Pub. Co. Est. 9x12. Type page, 6 5/6x10. Published 1st 
1922. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
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Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, Times 1 Page Page ‘ Page 
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Hotel and Restaurant News, Park Square @® . ) 
Bldg., Boston 16. Published by Hotel 
Service, Inc. Est. 1926. Subscription, $3. Hotel Management, 71 Vanderb! — 
Type page, 13%x20. Published Saturday. New York 17. Published by hre® 
Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- Pub. Co. Est. 1921. Subscription, ‘ Tris 
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Circulation, 8,808; (gross), 9,637. Own- 
ing and Managing group, 6,499; food 
service group, 170; dept. executives, 321; 
other employes and allied groups, 455; 
others, 1,404 Rates 
Times 1 Page 

$300.00 


% Page % Page 
$150.00 $ 75.00 
following discounts are based on 
space used in both Hotel Management 
and Restaurant Management. 

6 pages less 5% 
12 pages less 10% 
24 pages less 20% 
Standard red, $100; 
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Hotel Monthly, 123 N. 
cago 6 Published by 
Est. 1892 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Lith Forms close lst. Agency discounts 
15-2 

Circulation, 7.3849; 
ing and managing 
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other employes, 110 
others, 924 Rates 
1 Page % Page 
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% Page 
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Hotel Red Book, 221 W. 57th St., 
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Subscription, $5. Trim size, 5%x8%. 
Type page, 4%4x7% Published June 1 
Forms close Apr. 20. Agency discounts 
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Hotel World-Review, 71 Vanderbilt Ave 
New York 17. Published by Ahrens 
Publishing Co. Est. 1875. Subscription, 
$4 Published Saturday Forms close 
Tuesday. Trim size, 10%x15%\. Type 
page, %x1l4. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 5,812; (gross), 6,533. Own- 
managing, 3,604 dept. execs., 
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Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
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Standard color, 


4 Page 
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60.00 
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ly Page 
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83.00 
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Mid-West Hotel Reporter, 416 S. l4th St., 
Omaha 2, Neb. Published by I. A. Medlar 
Co Est. 1893. Subscription, $3. Type 
page, 6% x10: Midwest Hotel Reporter 
(news supplement) published Ist, 8th and 
22nd Forms close 7 days preceding. 
Digest published 15th. Forms close 8th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,543. 
Rates 
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1 $ 80.00 
6 65.00 
12 60.00 
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Standard color, 
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Page 1, 
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Official Steamship and 
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% Page 
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Monthly, 
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Hotel and Restaurant 
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% Page % Page 
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% Page 
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Travel Agent, 2 W. 46th St., 
19. Published by American Traveler, 
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Industrial Distribution 


(See also Commerce and Distribution: Manufacturing Industries; Metal Producing and Working Industries) 


Industrial distribution involves the 
performance of all the functions of 
getting a product from the place it is 
made to where it is put to a useful 
purpose. 

It consists of: 

Finding, developing, selling and serv- 
icing of markets. 

Warehousing 

Securing and then the filling, packing 
and shipping of orders. 

Customers’ credits, billings and col- 
lections. 


A manufacturer may choose to sell 
his products to the industrial market 
through the distributor, by mail, or 
through his own personal sales force. 
Regardless of the method chosen, how- 
ever, every act and function in the dis- 
tribution process remains the same. 

For heavy engineered installations 
where total unit sales are large, the 
manufacturer may find it to his ad- 
vantage to perform all the functions 
himself. His customers expect and in 
many cases require special engineering 
service, and the use of his own tech- 
nically-trained salesmen is the only way 
of capturing the market. Furthermore, 
the products may be ordered long in 
advance of need and thus production 
can be customized. Advance stocks do 
not need to be stored, since on the spot 
delivery is neither expected nor re- 
quired by his customers. Some of the 
regular functions may thus be cut 
short. 

For manufacturers of standardized 
products, the structure of the distribu- 
tive setup is quite different. In this 
eategory of industrial items are light 
machine tools and other forms of ac- 
cessory equipment, perishable produc- 
tion tools, and a long list of mainte- 
nance items and industrial supplies. 
Industrial buyers are in the habit of 
purchasing items of this nature on a 
day-to-day basis. The manufacturers 
of these lines must thus provide in 
their production and distribution sys- 
tem for production in advance of orders, 
for storage close to points of demand 
and for spot deliveries. Even for prod- 
ucts of this class, some manufacturers 
still prefer to perform all the functions 
themselves. They sell direct to indus- 
trial buyers through their own sales 
force and maintain warehouses for their 
local stocks. In recent years, however, 
there has been an increasing tendency 
for the manufacturers of these more 
or less standardized industrial prod- 
ucts to make of local industrial 
distributors. 

While the so-called mill supply dis- 
tributor is perhaps the best known 
among distributors of industrial prod- 
ucts, the 1939 census reports the fol- 
lowing wholesale concerns selling the 
industrial market: 


use 


Sales 
No. $(000) 
1,680 281.002 
3,072 788,024 
1,343 692,000 


Chemicals and paints 
Electrical goods 


336 








Industrial Distributors, 1946 
Nevada 3 

New Hampshire. 
New Jersey 
New Mexico .. 
New York 
North Carolina.. 
North Dakota .. 
Ohio 121 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania ... 
Rhode Island ... 
South Carolina.. 
South Dakota ... 
Tennessee 


Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Dist. of Col 


Ilinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts .. 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana VU. 8. 
Nebraska ..... ee 


Virginia 
Washington .... 
West Virginia... 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


oeecces . -2,186 








396,746 
804,392 


9,877 
70,267 
18,837 


23.943 
72,613 
27,699 
99,851 
179,770 


11,632 
10,359 


16,125 
180,158 


With industrial dept. 
Lumber and construction ma- 
terials 
Garage and 
equipment 
Industrial, general line 
Belting, hose and packing... 
Construction (except road 
building) 
Road building 
Machine tools .. 
Mine and mill supplies...... 
Oil well supply houses 
Power plant and power trans- 
mission 
Textile machinery 
Used machinery and equip- 
ment . 
Other machinery 
Transportation equipment 
and supplies 
Aircraft 
Railroad 
Marine 
Other 
Metals and metal seann 
Plumbing and heating equip- 
ment and supplies......... 


116 
211 


290 
1,575 


18,039 
25,055 
21,020 
968 
515,975 


379,975 


Automotive supply jobbers should 
probably be included in this list as in 
recent years they have tended to add 
general industrial lines. In the con- 
struction field, equipment dealers often 
rent, as well as sell equipment. 

Most of these distributors have en- 
joyed tremendous increases in sales 
volume. In 1946, sales through mill 
supply houses, for example, were $2%4 
billion, a gain of 158 per cent over 
1939. 


Mill Supply Houses 


An industrial distributor is defined 
by Mill Supplies as a sales and service 
organization handling tools, supplies 
and equipment required by the indus- 
trial users of his particular territory. 
His function is a dual one in providing 
a stock of supplies on which manufac- 
turers can draw for immediate delivery 
and in providing warehouse delivery 
service and sales representation for the 
makers. 

Industrial users, including all types 
of manufacturers, mines, mills, rail- 
roads, service industries, oil and gas 
well drillers and operators, pipe line 
operators, public utilities, etc., purchase 
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most of their supply requirements from 
industrial distributors, also known ag 
mili supply houses. Surveys reveal 
that approximately 83 out of every 100 
industrial users purchase 50 per cent 
or more from these distributors. 


The industrial distributor may be 
known locally by any one of the follow- 
ing trade names: Mill supply house; 
industrial distributor; railway, marine, 
mine or textile supply house; hardware 
wholesaler with an industrial depart- 
ment; iron and steel warehouse with 
a supply department; plumbing and 
heating wholesaler with an industrial 
department; machinery or equipment 
dealer (mine, industrial, contractors, 
etc.); and a few specialists of limited 
lines, such as power transmission 
equipment distributors. 

The most important characteristic of 
industrial distributors is that they are 
department stores for their local in- 
dustrial consumers—they carry the 
wide range of tools, supplies and equip- 
ment required by the industrials in their 
territory, and they gear their entire 
service to meet local industrial require- 
ments. 

The industrial distributor’s recom- 
mendation is that by consolidating un- 
der one roof supplies for all industrial 
users in a territory, he enables users 
to reduce their stock investment, and 
that by eliminating the necessity for a 
multitude of direct selling sales forces 
and expensive branch warehouses, he 
helps the manufacturers of industrial 
supplies to keep distribution costs at a 
lower level. 

In its Verified List of Industrial 
Distributors, Mill Supplies tabulates 
2,186 such organizations, serving all 
industrial consumers. 

Verified houses are those who stock 
and sell a more or less complete line of 
industrial tools, supplies and equipment 
required by the character of industry 
in their particular territory. In addi- 
tion, there are approximately 2,000 
supplementary industrial distributor 
outlets who sell tools, supplies and 
equipment to industry but whose in- 
dustrial business is on limited lines and 
marginal or subordinate to their main 
business. For example, many plumb- 
ing and heating wholesalers, iron and 
steel warehouses, mechanical rubber 
goods specialists, hardware wholesalers, 
contractors’ equipment and supply 
houses, ship chandlers are part of the 
supplementary classification. 

The best estimates indicate that 
verified industrial distributors — t» 
whose main business is selling ‘ool, 
supplies and equipment to industrial 
users—have approximately 80 per cent 
of the total sales to industry, anc the 
2,000 supplementary distributors s« “ure 
the balance of business industry p «ces 
with supply houses all over the cou 

These industrial distributors a: 
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The distribution of industrial products 
consists of all functions of moving a 
product from its place of manufacture 
to its point of use. 


—_ 


. Finding, developing, selling and 
servicing of markets. 

2. Warehousing and stocking. 
Securing and then the filling, pack- 
ing and shipping of orders out of 
stock. 

4. Customers credits, billing and col- 
lections. 


= 


All functions in the distribution pro- 
cess are necessary whether the manufac- 
turer chooses to sell his products to the 
industrial market through distributors, 
by mail, or with his own sales force. 


A manufacturer can economically shift 
the major burden of distributing his 
products by selling through the industrial 
distributor. The term industrial distrib- 
utor applies to those distributor organi- 
zations who sell to industrial users, main- 
tain a representative stock of the tools, 
equipment and supplies handled, and 
who offer industrial users in their im- 
mediate territory adequate servicing fa- 
cilities. 

The manufacturer can move his prod- 
ucts directly from the production line 
to the distributor's warehouse—maintain- 
ing a2 minimum stock inventory for 
emergency purposes. 

He can utilize the efforts of a compact 
sales organization of his own to marshall 
the strength of several thousand distribu- 
tor salesmen to sell his product in every 
industrial area that offers a market. The 
only way the average manufacturer with 
a product of general use can effectively 
sell the industrial market is through the 
distributor. That may be proved by sim- 
ple arithmetic. The distributor offers 
Sales- manpower wherever a market 
exists, 

He reduces his orders to the require- 
ments of a hundred or so distributors — 
large easily handled shipments instead 
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of thousands of orders, both large and 
small, from customers all over a country. 

He shifts the burden of billing and 
collection, as well as the credit risks, of 
thousands of accounts to the distributor, 
thus reducing his own billing and collec- 
tion problems to the hundred or so dis- 
tributors he has appointed. 

When it comes to selling equipment, 
tools and supplies to industry, it pays to 
use the sales and service facilities of 
America’s industrial distributors. They 
provide the only economical and effec- 
tive sales channel into all industry—from 
giant plants in larger cities to saw mills, 
construction projects, mines and smoke- 
stacks on far away trails. 


e W 1 y Pref To Buy The 


Today supply houses are merchandis- 
ers, functioning primarily as sales and 
service Organizations. As a result the in- 
dustrial distributor can serve industry 
best because he offers immediate deliv- 
ery from local stocks and emergency 
service which prevents possible costly 
shutdowns. He enables the user to pur- 
chase immediate requirements and gives 
store-door delivery, saving transportation 
costs. By consolidation of many items on 
one order, he saves time and cost in con- 
sumers purchasing and accounting de- 
partments. He offers immediate price and 
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catalog information and provides valu- 
able personal service because of wide 
knowledge of the users equipment and 
supply needs. He gives immediate service 
on adjustments and complaints and of- 
fers superior credit facilities. 






® Number 


There are over 2000 industrial supply 
houses (including branches) which are 
the primary sources of supply for pro- 
duction and maintenance tools, equip- 
ment and supplies for America’s 250,- 
000 iedunial waste These are all listed 
in the “Directory of Industrial Distrib- 
utors’’ published by MILL SUPPLIES. 
These houses account for some 80% of 
industry's business with distributors; the 
remainder is placed with supplementary 
houses. Eight out of ten industrial users 
purchase 50% or more of their require- 
ments from industrial distributors. The 
trend toward purchasing from distrib- 
utors has been steadily rising since 1929. 


Industrial distributors are concen- 
trated in industrial centers, thus provid- 
ing maximum service to industrial users 
for the manufacturers they represent. Of 
the 2239 industrial distributors 177 are 
located in New England, 475 in the 
Middle Atlantic area, 430 in the East 
North and 195 in the West, North Cen- 
tral areas, 268 in the South Atlantic area, 
114 in the East South and 232 in the 
West South Central areas, 116 through 
the Mountain area and 232 on the Pacific 
Coast. For further information consult 
the “Directory of Industrial Distribu- 
tors” and “Industrial Distribution and 
Marketing” both available from MILL 
SUPPLIES. 


©The Markel 


Total 1939 sales through industrial 
distributors were $873,892,000. In 1941, 
this had risen to $1,800,000,000, an in- 
crease of 107%, and to more than $2,000,- 
000,000 in each succeeding year. Aver- 
age order size has increased from $17.39 
in 1939 to $40.15 in 1943 and to approxi- 
mately $35.00 from 1944 to 1947. Orders 
per day have averaged around 100. 
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Mill Supplies, with which is consoli- 
dated Industrial Selling, was established 
in 1911 as a house organ by a group of 
industrial distributors or mill-supply 
houses. Shortly thereafter it was pub- 
lished independently to serve all indus- 
trial distributors. It has been, and still is, 
the only publication addressed to indus- 
trial distributors and their salesmen ex- 
clusively. Edited for, and read by, the 
heads of these organizations and their 
salesmen since its inception, its aggres- 
sive editorial policy and close contact 
with the men in its field, have kept it 
more closely attuned to and associated 
with its readers than are most publica- 
tions of any type. 


a 


MILL SUPPLIES is practically 100 
percent staff written, by competent edi- 
tors in New York, Washington, Chicago 
and on the West Coast. Maintaining a 
practical, down-to-earth service about 
actual distributor operations has won the 
editors a devoted following among in- 
dustrial supply men. The editors are 
spending more than one third of their 
time in the field with their readers, dis- 
cussing their problems,, offering sugges- 
tions and services. On-the-spot coverage 
of the activities of distributors and their 
salesmen is considered the only method 
to serve them properly. To intensify edi- 
torial emphasis on matters which will 
assist industrial distributors’ salesmen 
with their daily selling problems con- 
tinues to be the first consideration. Ef- 
fective and proven methods of sales 
management and selling are made avail- 
able to the sales staff of the distributor 
to help them meet the challenge of to- 
day's market—selling. To all these prob- 
lems the editors are bringing to bear their 
broad experience and extensive sources 
of advanced thought in government and 
industry. 


Each year, the Annual Products Refer- 
ence Number (13th Issue) in Mid-De- 
cember serves as the industry's buying 
guide. The convention Number in May 
features special editorials, and the Con- 
vention Report Number in June reports 
events there. The Annual Sales Guide 
Number in September is a recognized 
authority 
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MILL SUPPLIES’ net paid circulation 
increased to 10,821 and total distribution 
to 12,078 in the June 30, 1947 A. B.C. 
Statement (See chart). Of the 10,821 net 
paid reported 80.12% goes to industrial 
distributors and their salesmen and 
17.83% to manufacturers agents, manu- 
facturers and their salesmen. Renewal 
rate is extremely high, averaging over 
80%. 

Since 1911, Mill Supplies has been the 


only publication serving industrial dis- 
tributors exclusively. MILL SUPPLIES 
reaches all major industrial distributors, 
usually with a number of copies per or- 
ganization. It is carefully read because it 
includes not only newsworthy data on 
selling methods, but also a great amount 
of distributors’ view and technical in- 
formation. 


® Ouna 
d 


Quality of circulation is assured by 
extremely careful selection of prospects. 
That the publication serves its readers 
with complete satisfaction is indicated 
by the consistently high renewal rate, 
averaging more than 80% over the years. 
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MILL SUPPLIES has had consistent 
increases in both advertising volume and 
number of active advertisers for many 
years (See chart). The nine-month aver- 
age in 1947 shows the advertising volume 
at 230 pages per issue, an increase of 
160% over 1939. Approximately 340 
manufacturers of industrial equipment, 
tools and supplies are now using MILL 
SUPPLIES regularly as a medium for 
contacting their industrial distributors. 
This represents an increase of 140% over 
1939. 


MILL SUPPLIES is published monthly 
with a thirteenth issue, the Annual Prod- 
ucts Reference Number, in Mid-Decem- 
ber. Advertising forms close the 10th of 
the month preceding date of issue. 


® Classification of Products Advertised . . . 


In general, all products sold through 
distributor channels are advertised in 
MILL SUPPLIES. Among these are po- 
wer transmission equipment, materials 
handling equipment, bench and hand 


240 

220) ADVERTISING 
NUMBER OF 
ADVERTISERS 


(Average © 
per issve) 


200 


of 
Per issue 


1941 1943 1945 


tools, power tools and machines, taps, 
dies, reamers, drills, abrasives and grind- 
ing wheels, pipes, valves and fittings, 
pumps and compressors, iron, steel and 
non-ferrous metals, nuts, bolts,’ screws, 
and rivets, wire rope, cordage, chain, 
mechanical rubber goods, lubricating oils 
and grease, saws and files, bearings of 
all types, leather goods and~ miscella- 
neous shop and maintenance equipment. 


® Marke ling Aids 


High value can be attached to the au- 
thoritative marketing aids available to 
manufacturers from MILL SUPPLIES. 
The “Directory of Industrial Distribu- 
tors” lists the name, address, telephone 
number, year established, number of per- 
sonnel, type of business, territory covered, 
type of products carried, approximate in- 
ventory and other pertinent information 
on over 2000 industrial supply houses 
throughout the country. “Industrial Dis- 
tribution and Marketing’’ was prepared 
to give manufacturers a dependable 
yardstick for setting up, improving and 
maintaining a workable sales and dis- 
tribution plan. It contains vital statistics 
pertaining to the manufacturing indus- 
tries as well as distributor organizations 
in every state and district. Valuable per- 
sonal council by men long experienced in 
distribution is also available through 
MILL SUPPLIES. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


Representatives 


E. N. GRANTVEDT 
Tel. Whitehall 7900 


CHICAGO 11 . 
520 N. Michigan Ave. 


NEW ENGLAND H. E. THAYER 
49 Park Pl., Meriden, Conn. 


Tel. Meriden 3269-J 


, JOHN P. Ora 
Tel. Rittenhouse 0670 


E. J. MCOSKER 
Tel. Main 3981 


PHILADELPHIA 2 
Architects Building 


CLEVELAND 15 
1510 Hanna Bldg. 


JOHN P.ORA 


NEW YORK 18 ; 
Tel. Medallion 3-0700 


330 W. 42nd St. 


RALPH MAULTSBY 
Tel. Walnut 5778 


ATLANTA 3 . 
Rhodes-Harverty Bldg. 


JOHN OTTERSON 
Tel. Douglas 2-4600 


Roy N. PHELAN 
Tel Michigan 3873 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 . 
68 Post St. , 


LOS ANGELES 14 
621 S. Hope St. 
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eated parallel with industrial activity. 
They cover every section of the country 
and are concentrated wherever indus- 
try is concentrated. 


The verified industrial distributors 
(very often called mill supply houses) 
have a nationwide sales organization of 
more than 6,000 outside, trained sales- 
men who have intimate contact with 
each local industrial plant. Their main 
job is to provide a service type of sell- 
ing, wherein it is their responsibility to 
see that their customers are supplied 
with the production and maintenance 
tools and supplies when they are needed. 


Backing up these outside salesmen, 
the verified distributors carry a stock 
inventory valued in excess of $250,000,- 
000. Their investment in warehouses, 
trucks, service and organization facili- 
ties exceeds $90,000,000. Their office 
organization consisting of trained prod- 
uct men, buyers, service tracers, and 
stock clerks numbers over 5,000. 


Many of the country’s leading man- 
ufacturers of industrial tools, supplies 
and equipment sell a large part of their 
entire output to industrial distributors 
who in turn distribute them to the ulti- 
mate user. 

Mill Supplies says distributors pro- 
vide the following economic functions 
and facilities: 

1. Distributors help manufacturers 
effect operating economies in that in- 
dividual local distributo.s collect many 
small orders for a given item and bulk 
the order to the manufacturer, per- 
mitting larger shipments which reduces 
accounting expenses, reduces shipping 
expenses, simplifies the handling of in- 
quiries and orders on the part of the 
manufacturer and facilitates produc- 
tion planning on the part of manufac- 
turers because of the wide range of 
reserve stocks carried by distributors 
throughout the various sections of the 
country. 


») 


2. Distributors effect warehousing 
economies for manufacturers. The car- 
rying of stock by distributors elimi- 
nates the need, in most cases, for man- 
ufacturers to carry various warehouse 
stock throughout the country. 


8. It has been found that distribu- 
tors effect definite selling economies for 
manufacturers because distributors’ 
salesmen cover well defined territories, 
mostly from local headquarters, and 
their cost of selling is lower than man- 
ufacturers’ field men. 


4. Distributors have the inside track 
with their local customers. They are 
intimately acquainted with the buyers 
In each plant and hence do not waste 
tin effort or money in contacting 
the proper executive at each consumer 
Plan’ who has the authority for plac- 
ing >usiness. 


Since 1929 there has been a definite 
trenc on the part of industrial con- 
Sum:rs to place more of their tool, 
sup and equipment requirements 
with industrial supply houses—and buy 
less ‘rom manufacturers direct. Be- 
caus distributors are carrying ample 
Proc. ct stocks, more and more indus- 
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Mill Supplies 
trial consumers are reducing their own Machine SEE cccessneweoahaess 133 51,917 
; . . ich {ll eee eee 50 8,329 
stores of maintenance items, which Textile machinery .-........... 27 4,934 
saves obsolescence, depreciation and rey re seeees = ate 
overhead costs. Furthermore, the pur- Marine... ...---...., 35 4/396 
chasing department of the average in- Other transportation equipment. 11 425 


dustrial consumer prefers to centralize 
orders for many items with one or two 
local distributors rather than to dis- 
patch many orders to manufacturers 
scattered over the country. The dis- 
tributor is at the other end of the 
phone ready to serve quickly and easily. 


Manufacturers’ Agents 


Another kind of industrial distribu- 
tor is manufacturers’ agents and brok- 
ers, who usually operate without 
warehouse stocks. Some of the leading 
types reported by the 1939 Census of 
Manufacturers were as follows: 


1,643 266,127 
Average sales of these agents in 
1939 were $162,000, compared with 
$496,000 for mill supply houses. Their 
operating expenses, on the other hand, 
were only 4.5 per cent of sales, com- 
pared with 16.7 per cent for indus- 
trial distributors with stocks, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census. 





Associations 

American Leather Belting Assn., 41 
Park Row, New York. 

American Supply and Machinery 
Mfrs. Assn., Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh. 


Sales Central States Mill Supply Assn., 400 
No. $(000) r W ¢ - S . icag . ‘ 
INE sa cncedisasisgsocinns 393 61,860 WW: Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill 
Industrial (general line) aera f . $36 National Supply and Machinery Dis- 
felting, hose and packing..... 5 5,139 : 9 “ni 
Construction (except road) ... 40 8,268 tributors Assn., 505 Arch St., Phila 
Mine and mill supplies ........ +4 Be delphia. 
Oil well supply houses ......... 6 4,468 ‘ ‘ 
Power plant and power trans- ; Southern Supply and Machinery Dis- 
MISSION cecesceseecsessccseeces 12,998 tributors’ Assn., P. O. Box 1353, Rich- 
Plumbing and heating equip- 
ment and supplies ..-..... .. 512 53,200 mond, Va. 
Publications 


{Audited and .worn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1947.] 


@® aR? 


Mill Supplies, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York 


18. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. 
Est. 1911 Subscription $2. Trim _ size, 
8%4,x11%. Type page, 7x10. A thirteenth 


issue, the Mid-December Product Refer- 
ence Number, is a directory in the regu- 
lar magazine format. Published Ist week 
of each month. Forms close on 10th. 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 10,821; (gross), 12,078. In- 
dustrial distributors and employes, 8,814; 
mfrs’. agents and salesmen, 1,122: mfrs.. 
839; others, 226. Rates—1 page, $285; 2 
pages, $270; 4 pages, $255; 6 pages, $245; 


8 pages, $240; 12 pages, $225; 18 pages, 
$210; 24 pages, $200. 
Standard colors, yellow, orange, green, 
red, blue, $50; bleed, $37.50. 

For additional data see insert between 
pages 336-37. 
Philadelphia Purchaser, 400 N. Broad St. 
Philadelphia 30, Pa. Published by Pur- 
chasing Agents’ Ass'n of Phila., Inc. Est. 
1926. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x9%. Published 2nd 
Tuesday. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,781. Rates— 





Times 1 Page Page % Page 
3 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
6 65.00 40.00 22.50 

35.00 20.00 


12 60.00 
Standard color, $15.00. 
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The editors of INDUSTRIAL 

A ekn O wledgm en | MARKETING acknowledge. 
with sincere appreciation, the 

assistance given in the prepara- 

tion of this volume by the hundreds of sources which sup- 


plied market data and statistical material for inelusion in 


its pages. 


These sources include scores of bureaus and departments 
in the United States Department of Commerce, Department 
of Agriculture, Treasury Department, Bureau of Mines, and 
other executive government departments; virtually all of the 
trade associations and industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions in the United States; and more than 100 business pub- 
lications whose research and statistical staffs supplied perti- 


nent data on their respective fields. 


In presenting the primary data on trade and industry, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING makes no attempt to perform 
original research. Instead, it confines itself solely to the 
collection, correlation and interpretation of existing data. 
Because of this editorial policy, The Market Data Book 
Number contains a complete and correlated picture of every 
field, rather than the statistical findings of one individual 


or group. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is particularly grateful to those 
business publications which supplied the essential data, out- 
side the realm of statistical compilation, which is an impor- 


tant portion of each market study. The data in question 


relates to the buying and selling organization of each field, 


the trade practices peculiar to each industry, and the infor- 
mation on internal industry problems and practices which 


is often of vital importance to all who attempt to sel! to 


the industry. 


— 
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Institutions 


(See also Hotels, Clubs; Hospitals; Restaurants; Schools) 
a 


The needs of the institutional field 
include practically every product 
grown or manufactured. 

While the institutional field repre- 
sents a large proportion of the total 
economy, suppliers need influence only 
tens of thousands of buyers and speci- 
fers, as against the tens of millions 
who must be reached in any attempt to 
sell the general public. 

To illustrate: The institutional field 
serves approximately 113,210,446 meals 
per day. The total value of foods and 
food products used was $10,827,671,320 
in one wartime year (Government fig- 
ures). The institutional field accounts 
for 30 per cent of all foods and food 
products purchased. Yet there are only 
50,000 hotels, hospitals, inplant cafe- 
terias, restaurants, schools, colleges, 
clubs and other types of institutions. 
The remaining 70 per cent of the 
country’s total food market, however, 
consists of 28,000,000 household pur- 
chasers. 

The latest. re-survey of the institu- 
tional field discloses an estimated con- 
struction and remodeling market, or 
backlog, of $11,345 million. This and 
other surveys are conducted each year 
by Institutions Magazine among 50,000 
mass-housing and mass-feeding institu- 
tions including the categories men- 
tioned above, plus the feeding and hous- 
ing branches of airlines and railroad 
systems and public and private insti- 
tutions of all kinds. 

The surveys show an_ increasing 
backlog of construction and remodeling 
needs. For example, the 1946 survey 
showed an active demand for total con- 
struction and equipment amounting to 
$10,158 million, as against the latest 
figure of $11,345 million. Many new 
projects have been initiated even 
though some previously scheduled were 

soned because of high costs. 
rthermore, the total value of new 

‘ojects being initiated exceeds the 

lerable value of the construction 
being put in place. And the need 
remains for temporarily-postponed 
‘ts which will become active: (1) 
plans are redrawn; (2) when 
funds are available, or (3) when 
ruction costs are reduced. 

expenditure of $11,345 million 
ew construction, remodeling, etc., 
e allocated as follows: 

(000) 
$ 8,834,000 


141,000 
160, 400 


nstruction 

* remodeling 
remodeling . 
pping 

shing 

rating 

nd miscellaneous 


910,980 


$11,345,000 


1use of material and production 
ges, institutions have not been 
) remedy wartime deficiencies in 


existing structures Accelerated obso- 
lescence during the war multiplied nor- 
mal replacement needs, and resulted 
in a backlog of demand which cannot 
be completely filled for several years. 
Another Institutions Magazine survey 
showed the immediate needs of institu- 
tions for products associated with 
safety, sanitation and fire prevention. 
For instance, 4,930 institutions report- 
ed a need for fire extinguishers. This 
number is 13.3% of all reporting. 


No. of % of 
Insti- Insti- 
tutions tutions 
Report- Report- 
ing ing 
Product ’ Need 
Fire extinguishers 
Fire axes 
Fire doors 
Fire alarms 
Fire escapes 
Fire hose and parts 
Automatic sprinkler sys- 
tems 
Warning signs and signals 
Fireproof and _ insulating 
materials 
Automatic chemical fire 
protection systems 
Storage facilities for 
flammable and explosive 
materials 
Other fire fighting equip- 
ment 
Portable lights 
Storage batteries 
Emergency power plants.. 
Electric wiring and con- 
duit 
Lighting fixtures 
equipment 
Other electrical equipment > "390 
Exhaust systems ,925 
Refrigeration equipment 
Air conditioning equipment 7, 820 
Refrigeration replacement 
parts 
Air conditioning 
ment parts 
Allied cooling equipment or 


~ 
iS) 
oe 


“Ie onciar- 
wo wn CO CTO 


or 


valves 
controls 
Other heating equipment.. 2, 805 
Plumbing fixtures 655 
Other plumbing equipment —_ 
Dishwashers 8,585 
Glass washers 
Pot and pan washers 
SD GD ccntesennesas 8,925 
Garbage burners 
Other sanitation equip- 
ment 
Rugs and carpets.......... 12; 750 
Non-siip surfacing mate- 
rials 
Non-slip maintenance ma- 
terials 
Rubber mats, etc. 
Stair treads 
Stair rails 
Furniture 
Paint for marking and 
safety purposes 
Luminescent markers 
Elevators 
Elevator safety 
and parts 
Manila rope 
Wire rope .... 
Steam and air hose 
Roofing repair materials.. 
Wall repair materials...... 5,695 
Window repair materials.. 6, 035 
Window screening 8,275 
Construction ma- 
terials needed for struc- 
ture safety, rodent con- 
trol, fire protection, etc.. 3,910 10.5 
Wall repair materials..... 5,695 15.4 
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Products necessary for health and 
sanitation find a tremendous market 
among institutions. Specific equipment 
vitally needed would include plumbing 
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fixtures, dishwashers, 
drain pipes, 


garbage cans, 
laundry equipment, gar- 
bage disposal units, surgical scrub 
sinks, shower and medicine cabinets, 
kitchen equipment, food conveyors, fau- 
cets and steam cookers. 

Over 37,000 instances of need for 
surfacing materials, stair treads and 
stair rails, elevators, and _ elevator 
equipment, ete., were disclosed. Rugs, 
carpets and furniture are also of im- 
portance in public safety. The survey 
indicated need for these items in 28,305 
instances. 

Items for heating and ventilating 
were mentioned by institutional mana- 
gers as including: oil heating units, 
radiators, stokers, heaters, convectors, 
forced air furnaces, temperature regu- 
lators, ete. 

For the preservation of food and 
food products (refrigeration and parts) 
24,000 mentions of need for equipment 
were recarded., 

Institutions Magazine reports 3,933- 
505 rooms in the institutional field. To 
equip these rooms, institutional de- 
mands penetrate deeply into numerous 
markets. The table below shows the 
equipment needed to furnish these 
rooms on an average basis, and the 
annual replacements. 

Annual 
ment Replace- 
Needed ments 

Item (000,000) 

Arm chairs ... 

Dressers 

Plate glass tops.. 

Straight chairs . : 

Dresser lights and shades. 

Waste baskets . 

Floor lamps 

Bathroom mats 

Bath towels ... 

Face towels 

Writing desks 

Window curtains : 

Window rods, brac ke ts... 

Ww indow ove rdr: ipes 


Carpeting (yards) .. 
Carpet } adding (yards). 


The number of beds in the institu- 
tional field is estimated at 7,161,671; 
596,806 are needed annually for re- 
placement. The estimated annual re- 
placements per item of bed furnishings 
are shown in the table below: 


Nquip- 
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Annual 
Replace- 
Needed ments 
Item (000,000) 
Sheets . id 43 
Pillow slips .... . 2 
Pillows 1 


3 
rere 1 
Mattress pads ... 7 


Box springs & mattresses 7 
>? saa 14 
Bed spre: ads" 9 


Institutions Magazine estimates the 
seating capacity of the feeding seg- 
ment of the institutional field at $15,- 
876,894 chairs. If the average life of 
a chair is from five to six years, the 
annual replacement need is 3,000,000 
chairs. 

Commensurately, great replacement 
needs for china, glass and _ silver, 
amounting to millions of pieces annu- 
ally, are apparent. 
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Room 819, 110 EF. 42nd St Murray Hill 3-8188, 
Boston \. T. Papineau, 60 Mt. Vernon Ave., Need- 
ham. Mass.. Needham 1798 
one 16—G. L. Adams, 1900 Prairie Ave., Calumet 
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P HE INSTITUTIONAL FIELD is a rich market for both 
new and repeat business. Its separate components 
are sharply outlined and catalogued, easy to reach and 
service, and always on the look-out for good products. 
Advertising appeals slanted at the needs and problems 
of institutions are carefully read and evaluated by key 
personnel, ranging from the superintendent, manager or 
owner down through head nurse, dietitian, housekeeper 
or laundry manager. 

"| base these remarks on long and detailed study. 
Among our accounts, this office handles the advertising 
of seven well-known national manufacturers who do a 
sizeable business with hotels, restaurants, clubs, hospitals, 
schools and other institutions. One of these manufac- 
turers is everywhere recognized as the outstanding sup- 
plier of the institutional field; three others hold com- 
manding positions. 

“Their every-day experience proves that factual, help- 
ful, well-informed advertising rings a bell in the mind of 
the institutional manager. 

That's the kind of advertising | was brought-up on. In 
launching my own agency in Syracuse, | tried to indoc- 
trinate every member from the office boy up with the 
philosophy of that kind of advertising. 


A GENCY or write 





INSTITUTIONS 


"| don't by any means discount the influence of sentiment 


and emotion in advertising. We are just as quick to say it 
with pretty pictures as the next man when the product re- 
quires or allows. But we do recognize in our institutions 
advertising that the institutional manager lives in an environ- 
ment geared to practicality. So we talk to him in practical 


terms." 

The Institutional market to which Mr. Barlow refers in the foregoing 
is now being resurveyed by INSTITUTIONS Magazine. Returns from key 
individuals among the more than 50,000 hotels, hospitals, schools, col- 
leges, restaurants, and other institutions reached by INSTITUTIONS 
Magazine indicate that this market, today, totals well over eleven billion 
dollars. This amount will be expended for new construction, remodeling, 
refurnishing, re-equipping and redecorating. This figure is even more 
impressive when it is realized that the regular expenditures for food 
maintenance and supplies are not included. 

As the only publication designed expressly for, and reaching all the 
various segments of the institutional field, INSTITUTIONS Magazine 
offers, each month, the most practical, effective and economical medium 
through which to place product information before the key buying and 
specifying factors in the field of mass feeding and mass housing. If you 
do not have complete information on this market or the only publica- 
tion which serves it in its entirety consv't your Advertising Agency or 
write to INSTITUTIONS Magazine, 1900 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, 


Hlinois. 


These Are Institutions 
Hotels * Schools 
Restaurants * Colleges * Clubs 
Hospitals * YMCAs, YWCAs e Jobbers, Dealers 
Railroad Systems * Government e Other Public and 
Air Lines Private 

e Industrial Cafeterias Institutions 


Each month INSTITUTIONS Magazine reaches the buying and specifying factors 
in the foregoing institutions which make up the institutional field. 


« Office Buildings 


Agencies 


ano INSTITUTIONS CATALOG DIRECTORY 


1900 PRAIRIE AVENUE, 
IN 
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The survey indicates a total area of 
3,737,278,000 square feet in the insti- 
tional field. This figure shows the huge 
market for all types of flooring mate- 
rials and floor coverings—tile, linoleum, 
concrete, marble, terrazzo, rugs, etc.— 
and for such products as cleaners and 
floor waxes, floor equipment and ma- 
chinery. Institutional structures re- 
quire tremendous quantities of. paints, 
wallpapers and other decorating prod- 
ucts. Maintenance needs include pow- 
dered soap running to tens of millions 
of pounds; bar soap to hundreds of 
millions of bars; bowl cleaners to mil- 
lions of pounds; liquid soap to millions 
of gallons and large quantities of fab- 
ric cleaners, metal and wood polishes 
and other maintenance products. 

An analysis from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the expenditure for materials 
on typical non-residential construction 
contracts, totaling $1,000,000 at 1940 
prices, shows that materials account 
for $516,000 of the total cost. The re- 
maining $484,000 is spent for labor, 
profit and other expenses. The $516,- 
000 per million dollars of construction 
is spent as follows: 

Tabor at the cosiituc- 
Ss GD cecccccecccecl 

Material 


Other 
profit 


305,000 
516,000 


30.5% 
ecees 51.6% 
expenses and 
, 179,000 17.9% 
$1,000,000 100 & 
Number of man-hours created 
At the construction site.......... 328,000 
In mines, forests, factories, in 
transportation and in adminis- 
tration 60060006eenceenecce GHEE 


TOTAL (Man-Hours) 804,000 


Value of material orders piaced: 
Electrical wiring and fixtures....$ 
Lumber and timber 
Planing mill products 
Heating and ventilating 
ment ° 
Plumbing supplies and fixtures... 
Structural steel 
Reinforcing steel 
Metal doors, windows, 

and trim 
Hardware, miscellaneous 
Wire and wire works products... 
Other iron and steel products.... 
Paints and varnishes 
Roofing, insulation, waterproofing 
Sheet metal 
Brick, hollow 
products 
Cement 
Sand, gravel and crushed stone.. 
Concrete and concrete products. 
Marble, granite, slate, other stone 
Wall plaster and wall board 
Tiling, floor and wall, and ter- 
razzo 


shutters 


TOTAL—all materials 


Food Market 


The largest 10% of institutions serve 
39% of all meals in the institutional 
field, or 11% of all meals consumed in 
the United States. 

In an average year, the institutional 
field purchases 979 million lbs. of sugar; 
445 million lbs. of coffee; 4,434 million 
Ibs. of meat; 220 million lbs. of cheese; 
389 million lbs. of butter; 63 million 
lbs. of margarine; 490 million lbs of 
shortening; 245 million Ibs. of oils; 289 
million Ibs. of canned milk; 734 million 
gals. of fresh milk and 94 million gals. 
of fresh cream, 

Institutions consume approximately 
55% of all frozen food products con- 
sumed in the country. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures care 

printed in bold face; unsupported statements. 

light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulc. 

tion figures shown are for the six-month pe 
riod ending June 30, 1947.] 


Institutions Magazine, 1900 Prairie A\ 

Chicago 16. Published by Domestic Engl- 
neering Co. Est. 1937. Trim = size 
11%x13%. Type page, 10%x13%. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 27th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, June, 1947 
48,452; (gross), 50,865. Hotels, 8,814 
hospitals 6,463; schools and colleges 
3,759; restaurants, 8,712; industrial cafs 
terias, 2,564; wholesalers, supply agents 
5,061; engineers and architects, 656: in 
dustries and their agents, 4,995; Y. M. C 
A.’s and Y. W. C. A.’s, 1,550; county and 
i institutions, 1.726; others, 2,882 


‘age 4 Page 
$385.00 


340.00 


$1,140.00 $675.00 


6 1,415.00 §00.00 


12 860.00 540.00 300.00 


Standard red, $150; bleed, $75. 
For additional data see pages 346-41 


Institutions Magazine Catalog Directory, 
1900 Prairie. Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. Pub- 
lished by Domestic Engineering Co. Est 
1945. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page 
7x10 Published annually. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates per page—1 page, $505 
6 page, $290; 4 pages, $475; 8 pages 
35; 12 pages, $410. 


$150 


1 
z 
per page, only unit 
Additional discount 
with Institutions Magazine 


additional data see pages 4-5. 
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accepted; bleed, $60. 
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Insurance 


Life, fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies paid losses of $5,375,386,000 in 
1946, according to The National Under- 
writer. Fire losses were slightly below 
1945, while other types of losses were 
heavier. 

Payments by life insurance companies 
in the United States and Canada were 
$3,243,862,917 in 1946, increasing $126,- 
883,698 over 1945. This increase was 
due principally to larger payments made 
to living policyholders which totaled 
$1,780,859,841, being $126,152,563 more 
than the year before. Death benefits 
amounting to $1,463,003,076 were but 
$731,135 larger yet established an all 
time high. The death claims amounting 
to $1,437,552,141 showed a decrease of 
$1,063,985 while accidental death bene- 
fits increased $1,795,120 to $25,450,935. 
Death benefits accounted for 45.1 per 
cent of the total payments. 

Annuity payments, making the larg- 
est increase in any one year totaled 
$230,642,948 which is $20,027,553 higher 
than the year before; annuity payments 
have doubled in 10 years. Matured en- 
dowment payments amounting to $473,- 
376,104 were $22,148,273 less in the 
year, the first decrease since 1941. Dis- 
ability payments increased $5,273,220 
to $115,964,392, showing larger pay- 
ments for the second consecutive year. 
Surrender payments increased sharply 
to $382,766,599 or $85,769,891 higher; 
policy-holder dividends were $578,- 
109,798, larger by $37,230,172 than in 
1945. These payments to living policy- 
holders totaled $1,780,859,841 for 54.9 
per cent of all payments. 

Throughout the year an average of 
$8,887,295 was paid each day by life in- 
surance companies, of which $4,008,227 
was paid to beneficiaries and $4,879,068 
each day to living policyholders. 

In the last 19 years life insurance com- 
panies paid out $55,624,997,418 of which 
amount 60.9 per cent was paid to living 
insureds while 39.1 per cent was paid to 
beneficiaries. 

he year 1946 was the biggest in the 
history of life insurance. More money 
was invested in life insurance than in 
any previous year; premium income 
passed the $6 billion mark for the first 
time and reached $6,149,876,458, an in- 

ise of $566,276,607; on a per cap- 
ita basis 3.97 per cent of spendable in- 
e was so invested in comparison with 
per cent in 1918. Assets increased 
},.710,814,707 to $53,345,520,621; of 
amount 74.7 per cent is invested in 
is as compared to 52 per cent in 
Behind each $1,000 of insurance 
rece there are now $282 of assets, 
‘ing an increase of $66 per thousand 
' 1918, and of these $282 in assets 

is invested in bonds. 


1e phenomenal increase in new busi- 
of $11,963,406,023, the largest gain 
ly year showed a total of $33,562,- 
51 in new business for 1946, which 
7 per cent larger than any amount 


previously written within a year, being 
$10.7 billion over the record set in 1929. 
On a per capita basis the new business 
in 1946 was 347 per cent over the amount 
written in 1918 although population has 
increased more than 37 million since 
then. 

As a result of the larger volume of 
new business the amount of insurance 
in force had its largest gain in any 
year, amounting to $20,112,803,611. A 
total of $189,504,624,406 is now in 
force. Ordinarily increased to $129,- 
245,611,965; industrial to $30,835,501,- 
221, while group reached $29,423,511,- 
220 which is double the amount in 
force seven years ago. The insurance 
in force per capita in the United States 
is now $1,268, increasing $122 over 
1945; in 1918 the per capita was $291. 

In the past quarter century life in- 
surance companies have paid as living 
and death benefits, and have increased 
their assets—to guarantee future pay- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries 

-a total of $16,863,405,435 over the 
amount taken in as premium income, 
for an average of $674,536,217 each 
year. 


Fire, Casualty 


Net premiums in 1946 of casualty and 
surety insurance companies were $2,- 
682,299,980. Losses paid, including ad- 
justing expenses, were $1,405,040,203, 
for a ratio of losses paid to net pre- 
miums written of 52.4 per cent. The 
casualty and surety premium increase 
comes to a little over $500 million, while 
losses were up just under $300 million. 
The loss ratio increased 0.6 per cent. 
The three big lines of casualty and 
surety companies are automobile, acci- 
dent and health, and workmen’s com- 
pensation. Automobile premiums were 
$874,808,949; accident and health, $881,- 


599,633 (including $194,607,070 Blue 
Cross and Hospital Association pre- 
miums); and workmen’s compensa- 
tion $506,120,800. 

Fire insurance companies had net 
premiums of $1,793,075,977. 

Accessory line business of stock fire 
insurance companies, including motor 
vehicle, ocean marine, inland marine, 
hail, aircraft, etc., in 1946 was $692,- 
238,415. 

Total fire insurance losses paid in- 
cluding adjusting expenses were $726,- 
483,277 (after subtracting $229,100,420 
full coverage automobile losses). 

Net premiums for fire insurance only 
of stock companies were $876,125,142, a 
gain of just over $200 million. 


Associations 


Actuarial Society of America, 393 
Seventh Ave., New York. 


American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters, 99 John St., New York. 


American Life Convention, 230 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


American Mutual Alliance, 60 E. 
42nd St., New York. 


Assn. of Life Insurance Presidents, 
165 Broadway, New York. 


National Assn. of Accident and 
Health Underwriters, 166 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 


National Assn. of Insurance Agents, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. 


National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, 85 John St., New York. 


National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, 60 John St., New 
York. 

Underwriters’ Laboratories, 207 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1947.] 


Accident and Health Review, 175 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. Est. 1907. Pub- 
lished by The Nat'l Underwriter Co. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published list. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, non-insurance, 
13-2. Circulation, 7,684. tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.90 $ 85.00 $ 60.00 
6 640.00 360.00 225.00 
12 1,200.00 640.00 $35.00 
Bleed, $5. 


@ 


Agents Forum, 164 N. Schuyler Ave., 
Kankakee, Ill. Published by Shirley E. 
Moisant. Est. 1928. Subscription, $1. 
Type page, 7%x9%. Published list. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation, 1,818; (gross), 1,994. Agents and 
brokers, 997; companies, officers, man- 
agers, etc 273; adjusters, raters, etc., 
128; field men, 228; others, 184. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page Page 

1 $ 50.00 30.00 20.00 
12 45.00 27.00 18.00 
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American Agency Bulletin, 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York 7. Est. 1903. Official pub- 
lication National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. Subscription other than 
members, $5. Trim size, 9x12 Type 
page, 74x10. Published 25th prec. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts. 15-2. Cir- 
culation, (Sworn), 23,632. Rates— 
% Page \% Page 
1 $225.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 
6 200.00 112.00 68.00 
12 180.00 99.00 60.00 
Color, $150; bleed, 10%. 


Times 1 Page 





American Insurance Digest & Insurance 
Monitor, 605 N. Michigan Ave., an , 
11. Published by Wadsworth Pub. oO. 
Est. 1853. Subscription, $3. Trim _ size, 
9x12. Type page, 6%x10. Published Satur- 
day. Forms close Monday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,957. Rates— 


1 Page % Page % Page 


$150.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 
85.00 45.00 25.50 
65.00 35.00 20.00 
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Best’s Insurance News (Fire and Casual- 
ty Edition), 756 Fulton St.. New York 7, 


Published by Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. Est 
1899. Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency 


discounts, 10-0. Circulation, (Swern), 16,- 
775. Rates, one edition— 








Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $225.00 $135.00 $ 85.00 
6 195.00 118.00 74.00 
12 158.00 95.00 60.00 
Standard color, $35; bleed, 10%. 
Best's Insurance News (Life Edition), 75 
Fulton St., New York P ublished 
by Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. Est. 1899. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 7%x10%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 10-0. Cir- 
culation, (Sworn), 7,050. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 
6 132.00 79.00 48.00 
12 120.00 72.00 42.00 
Standard color, $35; bleed, 10% 
Casualty Insuror, 175 W. Jackson Blivd., 
Chicago 4. Published by The National 
Underwriter Co. ant. 1923. Subscription, 


$1.60. Trim size, $4x11%. Type page, 7x 
10 Published Forms close 15th. 
Agency dis unts non-insurar , a yA 
Circulatior 8,385; (gross), 8,456. In- 
surance agents rokers and _ solicitors, 
7,633: insurance ompanies and officials, 
442; others, 108. Rates— 
Times l Page * Page % Page 
1 $140.00 85.00 $ 65.00 
6 106.66 60.00 45.00 
12 100.00 53.33 37.50 
Color, $100; bleed, $5. 


Maiden Lane, 
Eastern Un- 


Eastern Underwriter, 41 
New York 7. Published by 











derwriter Co., Inc, Est. 1899. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 
9%x12. Published Friday. Forms close 
10 days precedi: Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, ri 000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$182.00 $121.00 $ 85.00 
12 110.92 74.00 0.42 
26 93.08 62.12 37.23 
52 79.12 50.04 32.58 
Fraternal Field, 814 American Bldg 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. Est. 1925. Subscrip- 


tion, $2. Trim size, S\%x1l1%. Type page, 
7x9%. Published 10th. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0 Flat rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page “4 P 
1 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 $ 21.50 
6 56.00 34.25 19.25 
12 5.1? 50 80.50 17.50 
Fraternal Monitor, 537 Powers Bidg., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. Est. 1890. Subscription, 
$1.50. Trim size, 8%xll% Type page 
7x10 Published Ist Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-0 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
Industrial Salesman, The, 420 E. Fourth 


St., Cincinnati 2, O. Published by The 
Nat'l Underwriter Co. Est. 1932. Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 


age, 7x10. Published 2ist. Forms close 
st. Agency discount, 15% non-insur- 
ance NRates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 37.50 
n 9n 00 48 323 °4.17 
12 83.33 45.00 2.50 
Insurance, 116 John St... New York 7 
Publis! ed by The Insurance Press. Est. 
19° Subscriptior $1.50. Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 7%x10 Published 15th. 
‘forms cle t Agency discounts, 15-0 
om new busine ss. Circulation, 6,007. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Pare % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 72.00 $ 48.00 
" 100.00 60.00 40.00 
12 75.00 50.00 30.00 





Insurance Advocate (Fire Casualty and 
Life Ins.), 123 William St.. New York 
Published by Roberts Pub. Co. Est. 1889 


Subscription. $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 

page, 7x10. Published Saturday. Forms 

close Tuesday. Agency discounts, 15-0 

Circulation, 3,170. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
12 110.00 61.25 36.25 
26 90.96 51.54 30.38 
52 76.15 46.83 27.50 
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Insurance Broker, 166 W. 


Jackson Blivd., 





Chicago 4, Ill. Published by Roger W. 

Budlong. Est. 1933. Subscription, $2. 

Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 

Published list. Forms close 15th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $126.00 $ 70.00 $ 50.00 
6 +3 00 65.00 45.00 
12 0.00 60.00 40.00 

Color, 50%. 1 Bleed, $1.00. 

Insurance Broker-Age, 90 John St., New 


York 7. Published by Broker- Age, Inc. 
Est. 1933. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 


Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Rates— 








Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 30.00 
6 64.17 36.67 27.50 
12 58.34 33.34 25.00 
Color, 100%; bleed, 25%. 
Insurance Exchange Magazine, 175 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. Published by 
Nat'l Underwriter Co. Est. 1931. Sub- 
scription, $1. Type page, 7x10. Published 
2nd Tuesday. Forms close Friday. 
Agency discounts, 13-2. Circulation 
6,632. Rates— 
Times 1 Page » Page ¥% Page 
$120.00 3° 70. 00 $ 40.00 
8 540.00 290.00 150.00 
12 1,000.00 540.00 275.00 
Insurance Field, 131 W. Main _  St., 
Louisville 1, Ky. Est. 1899. Subscription, 


$3 per edition. Trim size, 8%x1li%. Type 
page, 7x10. Fire and Casualty Edition 
published every other Friday; Life 
Edition published alternate Fridays. 
Forms close Monday preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, Life Edition, 5,720; (gross), 
6.519. Agents, brokers, solicitors, 4,069; 
general agents, 1,058; others, 483. Fire 
and Casualty Edition, 6436 (gross), 
7,041. Agents. brokers, solicitors, 5,243; 














companies, officials and employes, 685; 
field men, 179; others, 353. Rates, either 
edition— 
Times 1 P: % Page % Page 
1 $172. 00 $ 93.00 $ 50.00 
13 120.00 68.00 37.00 
26 104.00 58.00 33.00 
Insurance Graphic, Southland Life Bldg., 
Dallas 1, Tex. Published by Don Coates 
Est. 1867. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
9x12. P ub lished every other Friday. 
Forms ose week pre Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, (Swern), 2,681, 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
| $120 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 
13 84.00 $8.00 28 
6 78.00 12.00 24.00 
Color, 30%. 
Insurance Index, P. O. Box 174%. Louis- 
ville 4, Ky. Published by Insvresce In- 
dex, Inc. Est. 1870. Subscriptior *2 Trim 
size, 8%xll. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 52.80 
6 134.40 82.80 49.20 
12 120.00 76.00 43.40 
Bleed, $10. 
Insurance Magazine, Ridge Bidg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo Published by Financial 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1899. Subscription, 
$1. Published Life Ins. 10th. Local 
agents ist. Forms close, Life tIns., 25th 
preceding. Local agents, 15th preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-0 Circulation 
— Edition, 2,514. Local Agents’ Edi- 
tic 2,318. Rates, each edition— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pare 
1 $135.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
H 95.00 55.00 35.00 
12 80.00 50.00 30.00 





The Insurance Record, Texas Bank Bldg., 
Dallas 2, Tex. Published by Insurance 
Record o. Est. 1934. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8% x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Thursday. Forms close 2 weeks 
prev. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 3,602; (gross), 
agents, brokers, 2,733: ins. 
150; others, 440. Rates— 


3.706. Ins. 
co. officers, 








Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 125.00 i 67. 50 $ 87.60 
13 1,235.00 682.50 373.75 
26 2,210.00 1.235.00 682.50 
52 3,640.00 2,080.00 1,170.00 
Insurance Salesman, P.O.B. 564, 1142 N 


Meridian St., Indianapolis 6. Published by 
The Rough Notes Co., Inc. Est. 1878. Sub- 
scription, $2.50. Trim size, 84%x11%. Tyr; 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
12th. Agency discount (except on insur 
ance adv.), 15% if paid before 10th fol- 
lowing insertion, 10% after. 





Circulation, 35,357; (gross), 35,785. Life 
insurance agents, 32,455; general agents, 
2,459; others, 777. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 

1 $260.00 $140.00 $ 72.50 

6 220.00 120.00 63.75 
12 200.00 110.00 60.00 
Life Association News, 11 W. 42nd St 


New York 18. Published by and officia] 
organ of The National Association of Life 





Underwriters. Est. 1906. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8xll. Type page 7x 
10. Published ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 49,204. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page y Page 
1 $225.00 $125.00 75.00 
6 200.00 115.00 70. 00 
12 180.00 105.00 65.00 
Life Insurance Courant, 613 S. Maple 
Ave., Oak Park, Ill. Published by Fiit- 
craft, Inc. Est. 1895. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 


Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation, 5,350. Rates 
for non-life company adv.— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $179.69 $103.20 59.27 
155.10 89.08 51.16 

12 138.00 79.26 45.53 


@ 


Life Insurance Selling, 408 Olive St., St 








Louis 2 Published by Life Insurance 
Pub. Co. Est. 1925. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15- 
Circulation, 12,468; (gross), 12,878. Life 
insurance agents, brokers and solicitors 
1,567; general agents, 648; companies 
and office employes, 91; others, 304 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $185.00 $115.00 $ 65.00 
6 145.00 99.00 §3.00 
12 125.00 75.00 45.00 
Local Agent, The, 408 Olive St., St. Louls 
2. Published by Commerce Pub. Co. Est 
1929. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 5% 
xll. Type page, 7x10. Published ist. 


Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0 





Circulation, 8,492; (gross), 8,894. Ins 
ance agents, brokers and_ solicitors, 
8,191; others, 261. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page TA Page 
1 $135.00 $ 75.00 $ 5 
6 110.00 60.09 40 0 
12 100.00 55.00 35.00 
Mutual Underwriter, 537 Powers Bids. 


Rochester 4, N. Y¥. Published by Mutual 
Underwriter Co. Est. 1881. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 25th. Forms close 10th. Agency 


discount, 15% on new business. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 18 





@ 


The National Underwriter (Other than 


Life), 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 
Published by National Underwriter ~0- 
Est. 1897. Subscription, $5. Trim_ s'<° 
19%x13. Type page, 9%x12._ Published 
Thursday. Forms close Wednesd*y- 


Agency discounts, non-insurance, 1! 
Circulation, 12,141; (gross), 12.287. 
surance companies, officials, execut! 
and home office employes, 1,401; tra’ 
ing field men, 1,552; local agents, t 
kers and solicitors, 7,580; adjusters & 

raters, 1,318; others, 297. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page 
1 215.00 $ 125.00 
13 1,870.00 1,165.00 
26 2,735.00 1,870.00 
62 5,185.00 2,735.00 
Bleed, $5. 


1,870.00 





The National Underwriter (Life Insur- 


ance Edition), 175 
Chicago, 4. Est. 1897. 


Jackson Blvd., 
Subscription, $4. 


Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 9%x12. 


Published Friday. 
day. Agency discounts, 
13-2 
Circulation, 
Agents and 
agents, 3,813; 
49 Rates 
Bleed, $5. 


8,847; 
brokers, 3,255; 
companies, 1, 215 


(gross), 


Forms close Wednes- 
non-insurance, 


8,993. 
general 
5; others, 


same as preceding. 





Northwest Agency Bulletin, 744 Dexter 


Horton Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 
by Irwin Mesher. 


$3. Type page, 7%x10. 


Published 


Est. 1933. Subscription, 
Published Ist. 


Forms close 20th, Agency discounts, 15-0. 





Circulation, (Sworn), 1,246. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 43.00 $ 27.50 
6 56.00 39.00 20.00 
12 48.00 34.00 18.00 
Northwest Insurance, 613 Nat'l Bidg., 


Minneapulis 2, Minn. Published by North- 


Pub. Co. Est. 1903. 
Trim size, 9x12. 
Published 20th. 
discounts, 15-2 


west Ins. 
tion, $2. 
7% x10. 
10th \gency 
tion (Sworn), 2,176. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 56.00 
75.00 $4.00 


62.50 37.00 





Northwest Insurance News, 


Subscrip- 


Type page, 
Forms close 


Circula- 


% Page 
$ 31.00 


96 
22.00 


combined 


with Pacific Insurance Review of Seattle, 


Henry Bidg., Portland 4, Ore. 
by Northwest Insurance News 
1912. Subscription, $2. 


Trim size, 


Published 


Co. Est 
9x12 


Type page, 7%x10. Published Ist. Forms 


close 24th. 


Agency discounts, non-insur- 





ance advertising, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$100.00 $ 56.00 $ 31.00 
75.00 44.00 25.00 
62.50 37.00 22.00 

r, $10. 

Pacific Insurance, 110 Market St., San 
Fr sco 11. Published by Jack Piver. 
st. 1937. Subscription, $2. Trim _ size, 


I 

8 Type page, 74x10. Published 

Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 

l Circulation, (Sworn), 3,250. Rates— 
1 Page % Page % Page 
$120.00 $ 66.00 $ 36.00 
114.090 62.70 34.00 
108.00 59.50 32.50 

Cc r, 15%; bleed, 15%. 

The Pacific Northwest Underwriter, 

Ne ern Life Tower, Seattle 1, Wash. 

Pubilshed by Pacific Northwest Pub. Co. 

Est 1927. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 


93 Type page. 7% x10. 
Forms close 24th. Agency 


Published Ist. 
discounts, 


15-0 on non-company space. Circulation, 


(Sworn), 2,707. Rates— 


T 8 1 Page % Page 
$ 95.00 $ 55.00 
75.00 40.00 


IND''STRIAL MARKETING, 


% Page 
$ 33.00 
25.00 


Rough Notes, P.O.B. 564, 1142 N. Merid- 
fan St., Indianapolis 6, Ind. Published by 
Rough Notes Co., Inc. Est. 1878. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 





20th. Agency discount, 15-0. on other 
than insurance company accounts. 
Circulation, 13,521; (gross), 14,347. 
Agents, brokers and solicitors, 12,226; 
companies, general agents, etc., 541; ‘oth- 
ers, 527. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $ 85.00 $ 47.00 
6 137.50 72.20 36.10 
12 125.00 65.65 32.80 
Southern Insurer, 632 Barone St., New 


Orleans. Est. 1883. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
6 95.00 50.00 7.50 
12 90.00 45.00 22.50 





Spectator Life Insurance in Action, 56th 
and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39. Pub- 
lished by Chilton Co. Est. 1868. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 


7x10. Published monthly. Agency dis- 

counts, 15-0. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 
6 145.00 80.00 48.00 
12 130.00 75.00 40.00 


Bleed, $30. 





Spectator Property Insurance Review, 
56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, 
Pa. Published by Chilton Co. Est. 1868. 
Trim size, 8%44x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published twice a month. Agency dis- 
count, 15% on business originated by 
agency. Cash discount, none. 

Circulation, Dec., 1946, 


8,5223 


(gross), 


9,103. Agents, 6,455; brokers and insur- 

ors, 989; home office, 625; others, 465. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $170.00 $100.00 $ 57.00 
13 118.00 70.00 39.00 
26 100.00 58.00 35.00 


Bleed, $30. 





The Standard, 89 Broad St., Boston 10. 
Published by the Standard P Sub, Co. Est. 
1865. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%4x11. 


Type page, 7x10. Published — Friday. 
Forms close Tuesday, Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, (Sworn), 2,685. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 
12 75.00 40.00 22.08 
26 63.46 37.69 19.23 
52 57.69 31.37 18.08 





Underwriters’ Report, 405 Sansome St., 


San Francisco 11, Calif. Est. 1905. Sub- 
scription, $4. Type page, 9x12. Issued 
Thursday. Forms close Monday. Agency 
discounts, non-insurance, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, 3,502. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $158.00 $ 95.00 $ 55.50 
13 110.00 73.50 43.00 
26 95.00 55.5 36.50 
52 80.00 47.00 27.50 


October 25, 1947 


@ 


Underwriters’ Review, 527 7th St., Des 
Moines 9, Iowa. Est. 1893. Published by 
Clifford De Puy. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 8%x1l%. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 
lished list. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. 


Circulation, 4,572; (gross), 4,930, Insur- 
ance agents, brokers and_ solicitors, 
4,503; insurance companies, general 

agents, etc., 128; others, 102. Rates— 
Times 1 Page le Page 4 Page 
1 $135.00 $ 85.00 $ 55.00 
os 95.00 65.00 40.00 
80.00 60.00 35.00 


ches $60; bleed, $30. 


United States Review, 500 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. Published by the U. 8. 
Review Pub Co. Est. 1868. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 
9%x12. Published Saturday. Forms close 
Tuesday. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, (Sworn), 4,326. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $150.00 $ 87.50 $ 50.00 
12 110.00 65.50 34.33 
26 93.08 50.42 27.31 
52 76.15 41.25 22.33 








Weekly Underwriter, 116 John St., New 
York 7. Published by the Underwriter 
Printing & Pub. Co. Est. 1859 Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7%x9%. Published Saturday. Forms close 





Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-0 on new 

business. Circulation, (Sworn), 3,875. 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $100.00 $ 55.00 
12 108.00 60.00 33.00 
26 96.00 53.00 29.00 
52 84.00 47.00 26.00 

Color, $50. 








Western Underwriter, 544 Market St., 
San Francisco 4, Published by Pacific 
Underwriter Pub. Co. Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 25th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, non-insur- 
ance, 13-2. Circulation, 1,400. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $100.00 $ 52.50 $ 35.00 

6 500.00 250.00 170.00 

12 900.00 450.00 300.00 
CANADA 





ah 


Canadian Underwriter, 8 Colborne St., 
Toronto 1, Ont. Published by Jardine 
& Young, Ltd. Est. 1933. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist and 15th. Forms close 10 
days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, Dec., 1946, 4,292; (gross), 

4,454. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 96.00 $ 57.00 $ 33.00 
12 67.00 40.00 23.00 
aw 64.00 38.00 22.00 
‘olor, $25. 





Life Underwriters’ News, 159 Bay St., 
Toronto 1. Published by The Life Un- 
derwriters Assn. of Canada. Est. 1911. 
Subscription, $4. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2, Circulation, (Sworn), 


5,963. Rates— 

Times i Page \% Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 32.50 $ 20.00 
6 Hy 00 30.00 17.5 
12 00 27.50 15.0 


Color, $35; bleed, $6. 
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During the first six months of 1947, 
jewelry sales as indicated by the col- 
lection of 20 per cent excise tax at the 
point of retail sale, were running at an 
annual rate of 1% billion dollars. This 
was about $100 million less than 1946 

the all-time high—but exceeds all 
other years. 

The booming jewelry trade is also 
reflected in a continued increase in the 
number of The Sept., 1946, 
edition of the Reference Book issued 
by the Jewelers’ Board of Trade re- 
ported 26, retail including 
repairers. This was a gain of 3,077 in 
18 months. The 1947 trend is believed 
to be toward further growth but not 
at the same accelerated rate. 

“Repairers” declined from 
3,869, but National Jeweler said this 
apparent reduction probably reflects 
the graduation of many such men into 
the retail classification (merchandise 
inventory of $1,000 or more). 


stores. 


stores, 


4,061 to 


The Reference Book also reported 
3,369 wholesalers in 1946, compared 
with 2,473 in 1942. There were 2,943 


manufacturers in 1946, compared 
with 2,070 in 1942. The major increase 
in this classification, 518 took place in 
1945 and 1946, the gains being nomi- 
nal prior to these years. 


Production 


Some leading classifications of clocks 
and watches produced in 1939, the last 
year in which a Census of Manufac- 
tures was made, were: 


No Value 
(000) $1000) 
Clocks, complete Se 22.870 
Electric clocks .. 3,938 10,451 
Alarm clocks, except elec- 
a énuesesan ; maidee 10,071 8,934 
Clock movements, made for 
sale separately - 1,324 1,587 
Watches, movements and 
parts, except cases... - 52,053 
Cases, solid gold, platinum 
or silver 
Men's .. 69 682 
Women's aves 121 842 
Not specified . caida 372 
Gold-filled: 
Men's 970 2,158 
Women's . 1,286 1,623 
Not specified : aah 111 
Watches, movements and 
parts 52,053 
Jeweled watches and move- 
ments . 4,085 43,104 


Manufacture of jewelry, which gained 
2.7 per cent over 1937, was divided into 
these major classifications: Rings, $29,- 
635,000; men’s jewelry, $5,008,000; fra- 
ternal, college and school jewelry and 
emblems, $8,373,000; other, $15,981,000. 


Silverware production was divided as 
follows: Sterling, $17,109,000; electro- 
silver-plated ware, $32,805,700; nickel 
silver, not plated, $562,000; pewter, 
$125,000; other, $4,416,000. 

The Bureau of the Census gave this 
commodity breakdown of the jewelers’ 
sales in 1939: 

Jewelry, 16.7 per cent; diamonds and 
precious stones, 26.0 per cent; watches, 
clocks, silverware, 31.6 per cent; novel- 
ty and costume jewelry, 4.3 per cent; 
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360%, ° 
Retail Jewelry Sales _ 51.569.285.102, 
340%t } 
f 
| 929-19 
300% | ‘ 46 4 
280%} / 
260%+ Total sales of "jewelry, etc." based on ex- / 
240%}  cise-tax receipts exceeded $1% billion in 4 
220%+ 1946, almost double the figure for 1942, $1,247,628,020 
200%+ first excise-tax year. Sales figures pre- 
igo%+ vious to 1942 are estimates of U. S. $ $989,864,107 
160%+ Department of Commerce — prob- 
140% ably lower than actual total sales. / 
120% r / 
# $549,000,000 
100% @ $536,289,000 / 
80% 4 $416,900,000 
60% \e.$305,683,930 Pa 
$279,000,000 
. 
a re ere 
aon 29 "30 ‘31 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 '35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 “40 ‘41 “42 '43 ‘44 ‘45 ‘46 


National Jeweler 








Jewelry Manufacture is 1939 i 


No. of Sales 
Est. $(000) 
Clocks and watches......... 74 84,846 
Silverware and plated ware. 150 62,771 
Precious metal jewelry..... 886 71,419 
Costume jewelry ........... 289 33,922 
Secondary smelting and re- 
fining of gold, silver, 
SRE. seccetedacesananes 66 101,784 
Jewelers’ findings and mate- 
i seoannacentktaceaneneee 82 22,489 
Jewelry and instrument 
DT “vustissbeucsaweaseee 132 16,670 
I No a 42 9,792 
Re GORE ccccecececues 90 5,129 
1,811 408.822 








cameras, projectors, film, photo equip- 
ment and supplies, 1.1 per cent; optical 
goods, frames, lenses, 4.1 per cent; lug- 
gage and leather goods, 1.2 per cent; 
radios, television sets and parts, 3.4 per 
cent; household appliances (electric and 
gas), 2.0 per cent; repairs and other 
services, 4.8 per cent; other sales, 4.8 
per cent. 


Optical Goods 


Value of products produced by 121 
establishments manufacturing optical 
goods in 1939 was $49,700,232, as re- 
ported by the Census of Manufactures, 
in comparison with the $47,461,134 out- 
put of 96 manufacturers in 1937. The 
average number of wage earners in 
the industry was 11,623, with wages of 
$14,093,770. Cost of materials, fuel, 
electric energy and contract work to- 
taled $15,322,947. 


The census defines the optical goods 
industry as embracing establishments 
engaged wholly or primarily in the 
manufacture of such products as spec- 
tacles, eye glasses, goggles, frames and 
mountings, lenses and prisms, micro- 
scopes, telescopes, field glasses and 
opera glasses, ophthalmic instruments 
and apparatus, photomicro and micro- 
projection apparatus, optical testing 
and measuring instruments and artifi- 
cial eyes. It does not cover small shops 
in which eye glasses are fitted to indi- 
vidual order. 

There are approximately 300 strictly 
optical wholesalers exclusive of non- 
optical houses such as wholesale jewel- 
ers who do some small optical business. 
Besides these 300 individual optical 
wholesalers there are about 450 dis- 
tributing outlets in the nature of 
branches of manufacturers and whole 
sale companies, making a total of 750 
distributing units. 


Associations 
American Jeweled Watch Manutfac- 
turers’ Association, Lancaster, Pa. 
American National Retail Jewelers 
Association, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 
American Watch Assemblers’ Ass0- 
ciation, 261 Broadway, New York. 


Jewelers Board of Trade, Turks 
Head Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
Jewelry Crafts Association, 20 W. 


47th St., New York. 
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JEWELRY AND OPTICAL GOODS 





Jewelry Industry Publicity Board, 
366 5th Ave., New York. 


National Association of Credit Jewel- 
ers, 545 Fifth Ave., New York. 

National Wholesale Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New England Manufacturing Jewel- 
ers & Silversmiths Association, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Providence, R. I. 


Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of Amer- 
ica, 551 Fifth Ave., New York. 


OPTICAL 

American Optometric Association, 
Inc., 404 Wilmac Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Assn. of Independent Optical Whole- 
salers, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Guild of Prescription Opticians of 
America, 1016 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Brookline, Pa. 

Optical Manufacturers’ Association, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Uptical Wholesalers National Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Times Bldg., New York. 


Publications 


{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1947.] 


American Horologist & Jeweler, 226 16th 
St.. Denver 2, Colo. Published by Robert 
Pub. Co. Est. 1934. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 5x7%. Published 
10th Forms close 20th Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 

17.529. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
° 75.00 40.00 22.50 
12 67.50 35.00 20.00 


Color, $70; bleed, $19. 





Executive Jeweler, 57 Eddy St., Provi- 


dence 3, R. L. Est. 1946. Controlled. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
5,165 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$120.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
6 110.00 60.00 32.00 
100.00 55.00 20.00 


Standard color, $25; bleed, $15 


Guilderaft, 1218 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Published by Guild of Prescrip- 
tion Opticians of America, Inc. Est. 1928. 
Subscription, $1. Type page, 4x6%. Pub- 


lished bi-monthly. Forms close list. 

Agency discounts, none. Circulation, 

7,000 tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 


6 70.00 35.00 22.50 


Jeweler's Buyers Guide, 1501 Broadway, 
Ne York 18. Published by Sherry Pub. 


Co. Est. 1944. Price, $1. Trim size, 6x9. 
[Type page, 5x8 Published Jan Forms 
‘lose Oct. 15. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (Swern), 26,322. Rates—1 


page, $285; % page, $160; %4 page, $90. 


Color $75; bleed, 15%. 





@ @ 


Jewelers’ Circular—Keystone, 100 E. 42nd 
St. New York, 17, N. Y. Published by 


Chilton Co., Ine. Est. 1869 Subscrip- 
tie $ Trim size, 8%x11%5%. Type page, 
x Published ist. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0 
{ ulation, 18 309; (gross), 20,175. Re- 
a 13,754; wholesalers, 1,607; manu- 
la ers, 1,814: others, 680 Rates 
T 1 Page le Page 44 Page 
$200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
180.00 100.00 55.00 
160,00 90.00 50.00 


St rd yellow, green, red, blue, $100; 


tdditional data see pages 12-13 


@ 


Jewelry, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 





Pu hed by Ellis Publications, Inc. Est. 

9 Subscription, $3 Trim size, 84x 
11 ‘ype page, 7x10. Published Ist and 
151 Forms close 21 days preceding. 
Ag discounts, 15-9. 


llation, 14,287; (gross), 15.303. Re- 
al 10,869; wholesalers, 1,379; manu- 
f wae : 
a rs, 1,753; others, 168. Rates- 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
12 110.00 65.00 37.50 
24 105.00 60.00 35.00 


Standard yellow or blue, $75. 





Manufacturing Jeweler, The, 42 Weybos- 
set St., Providence, R. I. Published by 
Walter B. Frost & Co. Est. 1884. Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published list and 3rd 
Thursdays. Forms close Monday preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, none. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 2,600. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 35.00 
6 65.00 38.00 33.00 
24 55.00 35.00 28.00 








Mid-Continent Jeweler, 1006 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Est. 1901. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 2,594. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 57.50 35.00 21.50 
12 50.00 30.00 18.00 


Standard color, $20; bleed, 20%. 





NJ (National Jeweler), 531 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, 5. Est. 1906. Published by Na- 
tional Jeweler Pub. Co. Trim size, 5%x 
8%. Type page, 5%x7%. Published 
10th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 on space orders exclusive 
of color. 


Circulation, 22,929; (gross), 23,700. Re- 


tailers, 21,464; wholesalers, 678; mfrs., 
828. Rates- 

Times 1 Page \% Page 14 Page 

$132.00 $ 68.00 $ 36.00 

{ 126.00 65.00 33.00 

8 118.00 63.00 32.50 

12 110.00 61.00 32.00 


Standard red, yellow, blue, green, $100; 
bleed, $16. 


Northwestern Jeweler, 142 W. Main St., 
Albert Lea, Minn. Est. 1910. Published 
by Trades Pub. Co, Subscription, $1. Type 
page, 5x7%. Published ist. Forms close 
22nd. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 


tion, 6,303. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 54.00 $ 28.80 $ 16.20 
6 48.00 25.20 13.20 
12 45.00 24.00 12.60 


Color rate on request. 





Optical Journal and Review of Optom- 
etry, 100 . 42nd St.. New York 17. 
Published by Chilton Company, Inc. Est. 
1890. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 7%x 
10%. Type page, 5%x8%. Published ist 
and 15th. Forms close 10 days preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion (Swern), 8,475. tates 
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Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $105.00 $ 56.50 $ 30.00 
6 97.50 52.50 27.50 

12 90.00 50.00 26.50 
24 75.00 45.00 26.00 





Optometric World, 304 S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles 13, Calif. Published by Occi- 
dental Pub. Co. Est. 1912. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 74x10. Type page, 6x9. 
Published 10th. Forms close 28th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
3,362, Rates — 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 52.50 $ 30.00 
85.00 47.50 27.50 
12 42.50 25.00 


75.00 
Standard red, $20; bleed, $10. 





Optometric Weekly, 5 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1. Published by the Professional 
Press, Inc. Est. 1910. Subscription, 3. 
Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 6x8%. 
Published Thursday. Forms close 7 days 


preceding. Agency discounts, none. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$100.00 $ 52.50 $ 32.00 
13 85.00 47.50 26.26 
26 75.00 42.50 23.75 
52 70.00 37.50 21.25 





Pacific Goldsmith, 109 Stevenson St., San 
Francisco, Calif. Published by Manches- 
ter Pubs. Est. 1902. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7%x10. 
Published 5th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 38.00 $ 21.00 
65.00 35.00 19.00 

12 60.00 32.00 17.00 


Bleed, $15. 


Southern Jeweler, 75 Third St., N. W., 
Atlanta, Ga. Published by Ernest H. Ab- 
ernethy Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1926. 
Subscription, $1.50. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close lst. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 86.00 $ 49.00 $ 32.00 
6 77.00 43.00 28.00 
12 70.00 39.00 23.00 


Standard red, $30: blue, green, $35; 
bleed, $10 





CANADA 


Le Bijoutier, 1306 St. Catherine St., E., 
Montreal. Published in French by E 
Charbonneau & Sons Est. 1944. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 





1.652; (gross), 1,856. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 55.00 35.00 20.00 
50.00 30.00 18.00 


Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 


Canadian Jewelers Yearbook, 73 Rich- 
mond St., W., Toronto. Published by Con- 
solidated Press. Type page, 5x7%. Pub- 
lished March 15. Forms close Feb. 1 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,438. 
Rates—1 page, $65; 4% page, $40; 4 page, 
$22.50 


Standard red, yellow or blue, $30. 


«tty 


Trader and Canadian Jeweler, 73 Rich- 
mond St., W., Toronto 2, Ont. Published 
by Consolidated Press, Ltd. Est. 1879. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 3.054; (gross), 3,450. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 52.00 $ 30.00 

6 66.00 42.00 24.00 
12 60.00 36.00 21.00 


Standard red, vellow or blue, $35; bleed, 


c 
ove. 
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Laundries, Cleaning and Dyeing 


While pay rates in the power laun- 
dry field in 1947 were slightly more 
than twice the 1939 level, scarcity of 
manpower was still in evidence. 


The modern power laundry is highly 
mechanized. The washing machine is a 
horizontal outer drum, within which an 
inner cylindrical cage revolves. High- 
pressure steam acts both as a heating 
and sterilizing agent. Large inflow and 
outlet pipes are provided. Correct tem- 
peratures are obtained with team cocks. 
The rotation is reversed every few 
minutes, displacing dirt by forcing soap 
and water through the fabric. 


Stains impervious to soap and water 
are removed by spotters, or by dry 
cleaning, where naptha replaces water. 
Drying is effected by employment of an 
extractor—a metal basket revolving in 
an enclosed drum at a speed of 1,000 
rpm or more, the water being discharg- 
ed centrifugally. The operation is com- 
pleted in heated boxes ventilated by 
electric fans and flues, or in a heated 
revolving cage known as a tumbler. 

All flat work is extracted, tumbled 
and ironed on flat work ironers, which 
do about 75 per cent of laundry work, 
using gas, electricity, or steam. 


The 1939 Census of Business report- 
ed 6,773 power laundries with receipts 
of $453,579,000. This was a gain of 
10.2 per cent over the combined 1935 
receipts of power and hand laundries. 
The 1939 census reported 15,245 hand 
laundries with receipts of $45,783,000. 
The combined 1939 receipts of power 
and hand laundries represented a gain 
of 21.3 per cent over 1935. 

The 6,773 power laundries were op- 
erated by 5,174 active proprietors. They 
employed 249,008 persons who drew 
233,606,000 in 1939. All but 6,214 
were full-time employes. 


These laundries were broken down 
as follows by type of service: 

Receipts 

No. (000) 

Linen supply only........... 352 $ 37,141 

50% or more linen supply... 92 16,691 

Less than 50% linen supply. 855 92,983 

Doing no linen supply....... 5,474 306,764 

Commercial laundry, dry-cleaning 


and pressing machinery made in 1939 
was valued at $21,839,000. The num- 
ber of establishments increased from 62 


in 1937 to 82 in 19389. Commercial 
laundry machinery was valued at 
$10,623,000; dry-cleaning machinery, 
$4,767,000, and pressing machinery, 
$5,337,000. 


Cleaning and Dyeing 


The 1939 Census of Business report- 
ed 11,604 cleaning and dyeing plants, 
with receipts of $182,698,000. The 1935 
census combined receipts of cleaning 
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Laundries, Dry Cleaning Plants, 1939 


Cleaning and 





Laundries Dyeing Plants 

No. of Receipts No. of Receipts 

State Est. (000) Est. (000) 
ZN n6.6bduwad ced bdedehbaneuawetuaene 70 $4.172 241 $2,196 
Dt ct656cadhantisoesnhucbaeckeactans 39 2,014 54 569 
FO re ee oe 29 44 170 1,043 
DL: vccrevsdetasavessnenenaeee 703 41,390 740 14,099 
Dt “nitdecewadetdecweddibeetdedeeneee ae 50 157 1,770 
DE -stncecund eanmetsbedenseesads 133 6,944 115 2,901 
DE enn benene cinaedandednaewmedes 864 19 409 
GE GED ccsccaccacccencsesee 45 9,681 61 1,910 
CD. a6 cee anaes wadceias jucebadiehannes 124 9,196 328 3,404 
EE. ee tGn seed hi ed a wide edteng Baie. dai 107 7,987 273 2,570 
Dt! hice pemediebel bed bbeat akan ane wn 45 1,698 6 603 
EE Gd ooo wala e yeh dh eahi a ane ae eared wee 417 39,733 624 16,353 
ED - vec b Nithh degen Cae Nae chek bea 162 8,752 359 6,076 
SY Desc: oder td ddne men aneaekaiel kaka 105 4.797 294 2,842 
Dc ces ce he aus aug aaaaaaheenea wt 118 3,294 342 2,160 
DI siceeebieeeveseasthebéendeceacn 99 5,650 189 2,330 
Di. sc bsdeude neha neuwedetddewaduewe 68 5.048 248 2,596 
tenn cei ee en eek SaSeekaEe awe 63 1,536 63 1,088 
PT: én cuckebnckhverséeece Ganaunseues 74 7,853 95 1,638 
De .iecccdenesatehdbeee anrisas 345 19,027 202 7.601 
DE innevanebeb4000006040R00R00hGa08 203 16.652 494 9,864 
ee eee ed ie a 128 7,607 230 3,025 
DD -Scicnhinanetacurenesiessseband 47 2,364 192 1,084 
PE cgidcuded tsseavesuneeseansnkane4 204 13,834 398 5,893 
Dt. cobgen cin ceusinenetheueterebeda 25 44 84 626 
DE.  acceve. pacgadedbhbekon bebkbaneus 68 2,996 192 1,960 
tt sh tio Lin cauneneheennenadvekube we 24 £70 24 205 
i ee. .  <ccchaeedebsbanereneds 45 1.354 32 631 
DE SEE «= ccctecenaceecdusecesescesases 240 26.079 226 6,323 
DED ccvencénGeeete se ersedebns 37 1,284 64 377 
Dt Mt ieavveuéwe dhbeteeeseunecdes 691 71,512 672 19,699 
North Carolina 167 20: 341 3,340 
North Dakota 23 651 47 320 
CD aeowenceses 263 18,202 512 11,419 
Oklahoma 143 4,174 286 2,442 
SE. (0665 n$60606608 64068 CESSES CREA 82 4,001 129 1,903 
PE  .cccebesensseeegedeeeen 278 25,150 399 11,699 
EE oe cndebsdcekessbanensen 76 4,163 29 1,102 
nN rrr 54 2,675 179 1,861 
Ph PER évackdbesesneséséceceacsen 33 695 82 628 
I “es acacndescnéeednwaneseesseas 99 8.611 233 2,687 
Dt Aten euidanddhes shasbiestadandeexhe 477 18,210 1,182 9,568 
DED dnneodbs60enseeseceeossénseostenr ces 26 1,867 68 751 
voce vine cease bebudieennahan keane 19 525 29 380 
DEY diac ccbatenéntdbbssetnecuendecne 104 7,503 286 3,861 
DD -cckcouccocédunveansinteues 119 6,851 198 2,335 
WE. WHS. onc vccecadcocceecesses< 44 2.628 116 1,846 
SERED ok on 00 66056060 500500066068008 142 6,712 206 3,402 
a ane eal ok dale anid 30 862 44 308 
Si wnb ca ee wianedatidenesiedeedhuecesan 6,773 $453,579 11,604 $182,698 


—RBureau of the Census 





and dyeing plants with those of clean- 
ing, dyeing, pressing and alterations 
and repair shops, the total being $261,- 
648,000. The 1939 aggregate was $323,- 
276,000, a gain of 23.6 per cent. 


There were 52,516 of these smaller 
establishments in 1939, with receipts of 
$140,578,000. 


The cleaning and dyeing plants 
proper reported 11,845 active proprie- 
tors, and 82,810 employes, who drew 
$80,014,000 in 1939. All but 3,976 were 
full-time employes. 


A considerable number of cleaning 
and dyeing plants also have storage 
facilities. 

Dry-cleaning has been largely mech- 
anized in recent years. Garments to be 
cleaned go into revolving washers con- 
taining petroleum naphtha or chlori- 
nated hydrocarbon solvent and dry- 
cleaning soap. This is followed by sev- 
eral rinsings in solvents. The gar- 
ments are then placed in centrifugal 
extractors which eliminate most of the 


solvent; then they are dried by warm 
air, also mechanically applied. More 
delicate textiles are usually cleaned by 
hand. 

The dry-cleaning industry has been 
a leader in research, and largely as 4 
result of its effort a solvent was de- 
veloped which greatly reduced fire haz- 
ards. Chemicals used, besides Stoddard 
solvent, are ethyl alcohol, acetone, car- 
bon tetrachloride, and acetic acid 


Associations 


American Institute of Laundering, 5. 
Chicago St. and Doris Ave., Joliet, Ill. 

Laundry & Cleaners Allied Trades 
Association, 95 Liberty St., New York. 

Linen Supply Association of Amer- 
ica, 639 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

National Association of Dyers & 
Cleaners, Silver Spring, Md. 

National Association of Institutional 
Laundry Managers, Girard Col/-ge 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LAUNDRIES, CLEANING AND DYEING 


Cleaning & Laundry World 


enables you to sell the entire 2-billion dollar 





Laundry-Dry Cleaning Field with ome publication 


22,500 


circulation to Laundry and Dry Cleaning plants assure 


Complete Coverage 


Cleaning & Laundry World is the only paper 





oning and Leundry Werld 


tie Perna thereres: publication devoted to in this field licensed to use 


the combined cleaning and laundry indus- 
try—you can effectively blanket this ac- 


tive market; sell more machines, more 
soap, more solvent, more boilers, more of 
your product. 


t circulation coverege iv 





¥ power-opercted dry clean- 


t, laundry plant, combined plant 


vocal pen in me ory 6d Hhhe patented inquiry system 


This is not the enly advertising value, for 
you have this proved, scientific method 


for building sales power from advertising: that produces quick, traceable 


ckmarl Inquiry System. exclusive 


Cleaning and Laundry World in this bed i 
. creates active interest that makes | ong 
al buying of your product easier. It # 
ides the reader with a ready-made 
to your ad, together with a self- : 
pean aivean coaiais blieh, tae alt Write for Sample Copy and Rate Card. 
sovided with a gummed coupon in 
sue — keyed to your ad to increase 
eling power by an average of 300%, 
re. 


* 
CHICAGO OFFICE: { Ce Cl 1) | 1) i 
leaning and Laundry World you 





; J. K. Garesché 
2 one medium to reach this com- 6459 N. Sheridan Road 


,arket at one low cost.. and take Sheldrake 1899 


cil ele toa oe ee LOS ANGELES OFFICE: & Cl ll 1) cl i | 
A. M. Rothenberg 


1114 FIRST AVE. 2412 West Seventh Stree 
NEW YORK 21, N. Y. Tel. Fairfax 2978 UII eo) P [ D) 


REgent 4-3811 
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LAUNDRIES, CLEANING AND DYEING 





Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1947.] 


LAUNDRIES 


American Laundry Digest, 620 N 
gan Ave., Chicage 11. Est. 1936. Pub 
lished by American Trade Magazines, 
Inc. Trim size, 5x7. Type page, 4x5. 
Published 15th. Forms close 2nd. Agency 
discounts, 5-2. . 
Circulation, Feb., 1947, 14,168; 
15,233. Commercial laundries, : 
ital laundries, 3,176; other 
ates 
Times 
1 


Michi- 


1 Page “ 
$185.00 $115.00 

6 155.00 95.00 

12 125.00 75.00 45.00 
Standard red, $25; bleed, $20 
of 10% for use with 
Cleaner 


» Page 


Discount 
American Dry 


@ 


New York 16 
Robbins Laundry Pubs., 
Inc. Est. 1921. Subscription. $3. Trim siz 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published list 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, 6,829; (gross), 7.6738. Con 
mercial power laundries, 3,997; institu 
tional, h48; equipment and supplies 
1341; other 1329. Rates 


@ 


Laundry Age, 9 | Sth St 
Published by 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $180.00 
6 155.00 
12 140.00 

Standard red, 

bleed, $20 


% Page 
$120.00 $ 90.00 
100.00 70.00 
90.00 55.00 


green, blue, yellow, $35; 


Laundrymen, The, 9 E. 38th St.. New 
York 16. Published by Robbins Laundry 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1935. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation 5,637; (gross), 6.871. Hospi- 
tals and institutions, 3,980: hotels, 812: 
others, 842. Rates , 
Times % Page % Page 
$106.00 $ 63.00 
100.00 56.00 


87.00 50.00 
green, yellow, $35; 


l Page 
$150 00 
140.00 

12 125.00 
Standard red, blue, 
bleed, $20. 


Laundryman’s-Cleaner’s Guide, 56 Mari- 
etta St., N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. Published 
by A. S. Loyless. Est. 1907. Subscription 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 15t} Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulatior (Sworn), 
4,906. Rates— 
Times > Page % Page 

1 $ Rn O0 $ $9.00 
00 70.00 42.00 


6 ] 
12 100.00 
Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 


— 


60.00 35.00 


National Rug Cleaner, 114 E. 32nd St 
New York lit Published by Rus Trade 
Magazines. Est. 1936. Subscription, $3.50 
Trim size, &xl! Type page, 6%x9% 
Published 19th Forms close 25th Ager v 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,736. Rates 


Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $115.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
6 105.00 55.00 35.00 
12 95.00 50.00 30.00 


Standard red or green, $20; bieed, $10. 


@ 


Pacific Laundry and Cleaning Journal, 12) 
Second St., San Francisco 5, Calif. Pub- 
lished by Miller Freeman Publications. 
Fest. 1913. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
8% x11% Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 24th. Agency discounts, 
15-2, 

Circulation, 2,085; (gross), 2,392. Com- 
bined laundry and dry cleaning plants, 
mers supts., 221; dry cleaning plants 
(having no laundry dept), 896; laundry 
plants (having no dry cleaning dept.), 
130; others, 515. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $150.00 $ 90.00 

6 125.00 75.00 
12 105.00 65.00 
Standard red, $25. 


@ 


Starchroom Laundry Journal, 304 E. 45th 
' New York 17 Published bv Reuben 
H. Donnelley Corp 1893. Subscrip- 
ion, ¥ rrim size ) & Type page, 
x10. Published 15th. Forms close 5th. 
\gency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 6,889; (gross), 7,253. Power 
laundries, 4,845; institutional, 97; dealers 
in equipment and supplies, 228; mfrs. of 
equipment and supplies, 504; dry cleaning 
plants, 158; others, 1,123. 

1 Page % Page % Page 
$180.00 $120.00 $ 90.00 

6 155.00 ® 100.00 70.00 
12 140.00 90.00 55.00 
Standard red, blue or yellow, $35; bleed, 


$20. 





% Page 

$ 60.00 
50.00 
40.00 


Times 





CLEANING AND DYEING 


American Dry Cleaner, 620 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11. Published by American 
Trade Magazines, Inc. Est. 1934. Trim 
size, 5x7. Type page, 4x5%. Published 
let. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2 
Circulation, March, 1947, 15,903; 
(gross), 17,600. Power operated cleaning 
plants, 15,560; jobbers, 490. Rates 
1 Page % Page % Page 
$115.00 $ 75.00 
95.00 60.00 
75.00 45.00 





Times 
1 $185.00 
6 155.00 
12 125.00 
Standard red, $25; bleed, $20. 





Cleaning and Laundry Digest, 124 W. 4th 
St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. Published by 
Miller Freeman Publications. Est. 1936. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 11%x17\. 
Type page, 10x16. Published 29th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, Nat'l Edition, 30,000. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $200.00 $130.00 
4 275.00 190.00 120.00 
12 250.00 175.00 1 


10.00 
Standard color, $100. 
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Cleaning and Laundry World, incorporat- 
ing National I.aundry and Dry Cleaner, 
1114 ist Ave., New York 21. Published by 
Cahir Publishing Co. Est. 1879. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page 
7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 2\th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 8,110; (gross), 8,975. 
cleaning plants (no laundry de) 
6.435: combination laundry and 
cleaning plants, 679; laundry plants, 
others, 530. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 15.0 


$250.00 . $115.00 
6 225.00 . 9 
1? 200.00 
Standard red, blue or } 
15% 


o%. 
For additional data see page 349. 


@ 


Prycleaning Industries, 9 F. 38th St. 
New York 16. Published by Robbins Dry- 
cleaning Pubs., Inc. Est. 1946. Trim 
8%x11%. Type page. 7x10. Publi 
15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
counts, 15-0. 

Circulation, Dec., 1946, G6.459; (21 
10.579. Dry cleaners and dyeing p! 
6.442: workmen, 277; dealers, 331; ot 
3,529. Rates- 
Times 1 Page 

1 $225.00 

6 200.00 
12 175.09 
Standard red, blue 
bleed, $20. 


National Cleaner & Dyer, 304 E. 45th 5! 
New York 17. Published by R. H. Don- 
nelley Corp. Est. 1910. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 1st. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0 

Circulation, 14,748 (gross), 15,510. Dry 
cleaning and dyeing plants, 11 
others, 3,064. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 

$250.00 $170.00 

6 920.00 145.00 

12 190.00 120.00 7 
Standard red, blue, yellow, $50; bleed 


Southern Laundry and Cleaner (formerly 
Drycleaning and Laundry Progress), 344 
Camp St., New Orleans 12, La. Published 
by H. L. Peace Publications. Est. 1929 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms ciose 
10th. Ageney discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 6,280. Rates— 





% Page 
$150.00 

125.00 

105.90 65 
yellow, green, 








% Page 

$ 88.00 
75.00 
61.00 
bleed, 10% 


Times 1 Page 

1 $160.00 

6 35.00 

12 100.00 
Standard red, $25; 


CANADA 


DCCABG aN 


Laundry and Dry Cleaning Journal of 
Canada, 137 Wellington St., W., Toronto 
1. Published by Westman Publications, 
Ltd. Est. 1928. Trim size, 84x11. 17 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
"Ath. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 
tion, March, 1947, 2,036; (gross) 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $85.00 $ 
6 75.00 
2 65.00 
Standard red, $25; 





Page 
{8.00 
43.00 
38.00 
bleed, 10%. 
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s Operate Their 
= Own Power 
i Bsn laundries 


$45 


9 * 
a lhagbgt ile ecechagt hast gas: Sieentsete hy SeeesH Sashes ee 2 


_— 
n, $3 
x10 
This is the title of an exciting study made by the editors of Hospital Man- 
Page agement into the purchasing procedures of hospitals as related to laundry 
00 equipment and supplies. 
sail More than four hundred hospitals provided complete data on how and by 
ned whom these items are bought. Since the study indicates that more than 
Type three-quarters of the hospitals in this country operate their own power 
ila laundries, the tremendous market for soaps, starches, scouring powders, 
Page alkalies, and synthetic detergents is apparent. With more than 6,000 hos- 
0 pitals in the United States, caring for more than 15,000,000 patients an- 
nually, and with a daily average census in 1946 amounting to 1,239,454 
patients, it doesn’t take much figuring to determine that this is a huge market. 
The method of selling these supplies to hospitals presents a problem which 
a a this study can help you solve. We shall be happy to send you a copy of this 
= interesting market survey. Address your inquiry to 
se 
234 


"age Exclusive advertising values afforded by . 
+ Hospital Management include maximum Ld Wa 
es. FOR DETAILED 

visibility because of modern, open makeup. [Rs gaaag G) 

, ‘ , , [imOUSTRIAL MARKETING'S 
‘ditorial power built around exclusive news industrial 

: 2 : - MARKET 

service and willingness to discuss contro- DATA BOOK X 


versial issues, and the most complete sales HOSPITAL 


SECTION 100 E. OHIO STREET, CHICAGO I! 


; The Only Hospital Publi- 
tisers. See our advertisement in the Hos- @ aditen, otitis: te: imate ® 
vital and Nursing section. of both the ABC and ABP 


ind advertising services offered to adver- 


— 


ee 
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Lumber 


Lumber production in 1946 was 34,- 
491,310,000 board feet, a gain of 23.4 
per cent over 1945. Of the 1946 total, 
12,111,601,000 board feet was eastern 
softwoods; 12,817,701,000 board feet 
western softwoods, and 9,562,008,000 
hardwoods. 

Production during the first quarter of 
1947 was 20 per cent above the 1946 
level. 

Twelve states produced more than 1 
billion feet each in 1946 and in the ag- 
gregate accounted for 24,326,963,000 
feet, or 70.5 per cent of the U. S. total. 
They were Alabama, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oregon, South Caro- 
line, Texas, Virginia, and Washington. 

Production in 1946 was divided as fol- 
lows by species: 

(000 

Board Ft.) 
, 211,607 
630,191 
1,399,796 
. 9,473,683 
195,866 
25,890 
74,568 


Eastern Softwoods 
Cypress 
Hemlock 
White Pine 
So. White 
Other Pine bes 
Spruce .. ‘ 1 
Other 


MOONE céaece 12,111,601 


Hardwoods 
Ash , 
Basswood .. 
Beech ... 
Birch 
Cottonwood : : 2 
Elm .. ; 03112 
Black and Tupelo Gun 513.975 
Red Gum 
Hickory and Pecan 
Hard Maple 
Soft Maplk 
Red Oak . 2 
White Oak 1 
Yellow Poplar 
Walnut sa 10.214 
a 


— 
osx 


Total , 9,562 
Western Softwood 

Port Orford Ceda is 31,23 
Western 
Douglas Fir 
White Fir oene 
Western Hemlock 648,762 
Larch-Douglas Fir 1,199,950 
Ponderosa Pine 3,647,228 
Sugar Pins 250,000 
W. White Pi 261,514 
Redwood 219,02 
Sitka Spruce 149,¢ 
Other 254, 


ed Cedar . 
523,094 
486,164 


40 
Pil 
rota 12,817,701 
Grand total .. 4,491, 10 
The Southern states are predomi- 
nant in yellow pine production. Wash- 
ington and Oregon provide more than 
half of Douglas fir. 
Twelve states had 63.7 per cent of 
the milis and 66.5 per cent of produc- 
tion in 1940, as follows: 











Milis M feet 

Oregon bekbance 547 §,202,111 
Wash ington ee bees v4 4,541,702 
Califor nia 240 1,954,500 
DE sceccceeeesesose 1,846 1,750,246 
— » seeepenetesececs 1,919 1,612,147 
DEED cocevececsecces 1,409 1,481,950 
Dh «cna cadeban nese 904 1,372,869 
North Carolina .......... 2,345 1,338,764 
DD. si-rehieswcnecsdewas 523 1,271,104 
Dn cvderenccacnees 362 1,076.Zu2z 
WEEE ceccccececccacces 2,004 1,049,822 

Total, 12 states ....... 12,483 19,254,289 

Under the classification, “Lumber 


and Timber Products,” the Bureau of 


352 


(See also Building, Wood-Working) 





















AGE 
Under5 Between5& Between !0 Over 20 
years 10 years & 20 years years 

Sawmill Equipment 
Band 
Dn UE siaeseéceuanes 5% 12% 34% 49% 

PE ccaweadad aie 8% 72% 8% 12% 
ee lilly apes 2% 26.5% 26.5% 45% 
(US eee 4% 16% 32% 48% 
= ee ee 2% 25% 35% 38% 
Dry Kilns... .. 15% 31% 32% 22% 
Planing Mill Equipment 
ices 6 eek eRe 71% 15% 45% 33% 
ee 12% 24% 38% 26% 
Planer and Marcher..... 12% 12% 35% 41% 
Bee BOS vécsccscce 32% 34% 27% 1% 
OS 6% 21% 34% 39% | 
I dala on Gch acne a 11% 33% 28% 28% 
BG DEGREE a cscccssccs 8% 40% 40% 12% 





American Lumberman 





the Census includes logging camps, mer- 
chant sawmills, planing mills operated 
in conjunction with sawmills, veneer 
mills and cooperage stock mills. Custom 
mills are not canvassed and planing 
mills, box factories and other wood- 
working plants not operated in conjunc- 
tion with sawmills are omitted from 
this classification. 


After reaching a low of $350,464,000 
in 1933, the value of the industry’s 
products has climbed steadily. In 1937 
it was $848,481,000 and in 1939, $1,- 
122,058,000. This was divided as fol- 
lows: 967 logging camps and logging 
contractors, $69,621,000; 7,391 sawmills, 
veneer mills and cooperage stock mills, 
$692,945,000. The 11,520 establish- 
ments in this industry spent $31,766,000 
for plant and equipment in 1939. 

There were in addition 12,775 custom 
sawmills, with 1939 receipts of $19,- 
605,000. They had 13,097 proprietors 
and 21,516 employes with a payroll of 
$6,320,000. 

The 1939 census reported 3,076 plan- 
ing mills not operated in conjunction 
with sawmills. Their output gained 
10.7 per cent over 1937 to reach 
$320,614,000. 

There were 1,450 plants in the mis- 
cellaneous wood products industries, 
with products valued at $241,691,000. 

The plywood industry had 86 plants 
with a 1939 output of $38,879,000, a 
gain of 10.9 per cent over 1937. 

Establishments engaged in wood pre- 
serving numbered 218 in 1939. The 
value of their products declined 8.9 per 
cent to $106,295,000 from the 1937 fig- 
ure. They paid $9,764,000 to 11,242 
wage earners and spent $77,477,000 for 
materials and supplies. The industry 
embraces establishments engaged pri- 
marily in treating wood with creosote, 
zine chloride, or other preservatives to 
prevent decay and for protection 


against insects. The treatment of bat- 
tery separators and the staining of wood 
shingles are also included in this classi- 
fication. 

Retailers take from 60 to 65 per cent 
of domestic distribution of softwood 
lumber, either direct or through whole 
salers. Railroads consume from 10 to 
15 per cent; box factories, 10 to 12 pei 
cent, and industrial plants, 10 to 15 
per cent. 


Distribution 


The 1939 Census of Business reported 
25,067 lumber and building materials 
dealers with sales of $1,478,459,000. 
The number in 1935 was 21,149; their 
sales, $866,865,000. Distribution by 
states and commodity breakdown are 
given in the section devoted to BUILD- 
ING. 


The Department of Commerce esti- 
mated 1946 sales of lumber and building 
material dealers at $3,823,000,000. Dur- 
ing the first four months of 1947 volume 


was 20 per cent above the 1946 level. 
The typical lumber and building 
material dealer whose yard is located 
in a city or suburban territory serves 4 
relatively small area of concentrated 
population. City dealers are in con- 
stant touch with contractor-builders, to 
whom 70 per cent of their sales (on a0 
average) are made. They also are 0 
frequent touch with architects, indus- 
trial accounts, property owners, and 
organizations that do maintenance 
work. A relatively small percentage 
of their total sales are made to i= 
dividual consumers. 
Well-equipped operators now provide 
power saws for felling trees, anc use 
other labor-saving equipment suc. 88 
truck logging, unit handling and 1 iling 
of lumber with carrier and lift trucks, 
automatic kiln, stacking and uns ack 
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“SLI” 


‘America’s Best Read 
Lumber Paper™ 


“SJ” will take your advertising 


message to more than 1,500 
manufacturers and processors of Southern 
forest products—more than 2,000 retail and 
wholesale outlets. Total distribution ex- 
ceeds 4,200 copies monthly. 


‘6 LJ” offers a moderate advertising 

S rate that has not been increased 
since 1943, despite a 30 percent increase 
in paid circulation. Advertising next to 
reading matter at rates as low as $80 a 


page. 


sé 99 circulation is comprised of indi- 

S vidual, full-rate subscriptions— 
sold only by mail. No premiums, no club 
plans, no association subscriptions, although 
association members predominate among 
our readers. 


Outstanding Firms Using “SLI” 
Space to Reach Mills 


E. C. Atkins & Co.—Caterpillar Tractor Co.— 
Chapman Chemical Co.—Dorsey Trailers—Detroit 
Diesel Engine Div., General Motors—Frick Co.— 
Gulf Oil Corp.—International Harvester Co.— 
A. Leschen & Sons—Mall Tool Co.—Moore Dry 
Kiln Co.—W. C. Nabors Co.—Ross Carrier Co.— 
Taylor's Machine Works—Wheland Co.—S. A. 
Woods Machine Co.—Wyandotte Chemical Co.— 
and many others. 


Outstanding Firms Using "SLJ” 
To Reach Retail Yards 


Asbestone Corp. — Celotex Corp. — Cumberland 
Portland Cement Co.—Certain-teed Products Corp. 
—W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co.—Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Assn.—Flintkote Co.—Hermitage Portland 
vement Co.—Insulite Co.—Johns-Manville Corp. 
—Kimberly-Clark Corp.—Lockport Cotton Batting 
-0.—Lehigh Cement Co.—Lone Star Cement Co. 
~The Ruberoid Co.—Rilco Laminated Products— 
he Sisalkraft Co.—The Texas Co.—U. S. Gypsum 
-0.—Upson Company and many others. 


“rite for detailed analysis showing distribution by 
states and trade classifications. 


Just the Right Combination 
le Reach the Souths Retail 
Lumter Yards AND Mi 


™* SOUTHERN 
Lumber Journal 


AND BUILDING MATERIAL DEALER 


Continued internal development, combined with war-born 
expansion, has produced in the South an unprecedented market 
for all types of building materials as well as for lumber mill 
supplies and for materials handling equipment. Southern pur- 
chasing power is at an all-time high! 


This market can be reached with maximum effectiveness at 
minimum cost through the pages of The Southern Lumber 
Journal and Building Material Dealer. Even small advertise- 
ments get attention and produce results because 90 percent 
of all advertisements adjoin or face live news and features. 


After half a century of conscientious service to the South's 
lumber dealers, shippers and producers, The Southern Lumber 
Journal's prestige and readership also are at an all-time high. 
It carries more lumber advertising accounts than any publica- 
tion in the United States. Its news columns and vigorous edi- 
torials give a well-rounded picture of what is happening in all 
branches of the lumber business. Its subscription renewal rate 
exceeds 90 percent, indicating that this Journal is actually 
“America's Best Read Lumber Paper!” 











Lumber Journal 


AND BUILDING MATERIAL DEALER 


Graham Building - - Jacksonville, Florida 
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ing equipment, carriages with auto- 
matic dogs. 

Additional examples of advancement 
include double and square trimming 
equipment—furnishing lumber to di- 
mensional specifications, kiln dried to 
a definite moisture content—greater 
refinement of lumber at the mill, close 
utilization of logs, new glueing tech- 
niques for making wide boards out 
of narrow ones, long ones out of short 
ones—in general, a greater emphasis 
on increased productive efficiency and 
improved quality. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Lumbe = . A Re He wable Re source. 


The Timberman is the publisher of 
this booklet which gives a picture ol 
the vast Western lumber empire. It 
tells how modern forestry practices are 
making timber a renewable, everlasting 


resource. It presents statistics on work 





ers’ earnings and describes the research 
being carried on by the industry. In- 
formation on equipment used will be 
of help to sales and advertising de- 
partments. There is free use of illus- 
trations. 


Associations 


American Forestry Assn., 919 17th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
American Walnut Mfrs. Assn., 616 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
American Wood Preservers Assn., 
Chandler Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Mahogany Assn., 75 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn., 332 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Assn., 41 E. 42nd St., New York. 
National Hardwood Lumber Assn., 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
National Lumber Mfrs. Assn., 1319 
18th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Assn., 1713 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., 


Washington, D. C. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 
ments, lightface. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 
month period ending June 30, 1947. | 


American Builder (1 er Distribution 
editi 


(See | 


American Forests, 919 17th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Published by Amer 


can Forestry Association Est. 1895 
it ? t ! $ ! / 5 x11 
Type page, 7x10 Published ‘Ist Forms 
close Ist precedin \ ney discount 
‘ i (Swern). 5.583, Nate 
Time 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
] $175.00 $1 in On $ 70.00 
t) 165 Hf oo £0.00 

Standard red, $4 I ed 10 


American Lumberman & Building Prod- 


ucts Merchandiser, 1239 N Clark St 
his é I Est 187 Subscriptior 
$ rrin ize Siix11\ Type page 
x10 Published every other Saturday 
Fort ‘ da preceding \ger 
{ iat 1D.00S; ) 19.753. 
15.4 ‘ ‘ ! d 
‘ ! 1ild 
eria ! ju 
, } is T 
" 
1 Va Pag Pag 
A Q5 ih] 
Timi. 7 00 


I r additional data see adje 


Building Supply News. 


See HUILDING.) 


Building Supply News Annual Catalog 
and Directory Issue. 


See BUILDING 


California Lumber Merchant, Centra! 
Bldg. Los Angeles 14, Calif. Published by 
california Lumber Merchant, Inc. Est 
92 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9%x 


YW Type page 7% X10 % Published 


st and ibth. Forms close 7 days pre- 
ceding Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

l $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 2° 50 
12 65.00 15.00 18.75 
°4 60.00 32.50 17.50 
Color rates on request bleed $15 
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Crow's Pacific Coast Lumber Digest, Platt 


Bldg., Portland 5, Ore Published by 
(row Lumber Public I lust 192 
Subscription, $4 Type page, 7%x10% 
Published 15th and 30t) Forms close 4 
days preceding Agency discounts, 15-2 
Rates— 
I ‘ 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 70.00 $ 38.51 $ 21.00 
f 64 0 t5.50 19.00 
60.00 32.50 18.00 
Standard red, $15 
Forest Products News, 534 S. W. Third 
\Vve Portland j re Published bv 
Miller Freeman Pub’s Inc. Est 1944 
Su ription $5 Type page 10%x16 
W I \ ‘ l a { 1 i 
t a 
|’ an Page 
’ ’ s4 ton 


Gulf Coast Lumberman, Second National 


tank Bldg., Houston 1, Tex Est. 1913 


Subscription, $2 Trim size, 9%x12% 

Type page, 7%x10%. Published Ist and 
15th Forms close 10 days preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,250 
Rates 

Times 1 Page 4 Page % Page 

. £5 00 } LLL . o5 TLL 
00 10.00 I 
| ’ ’ i } 








Indiana Lumber and Builders’ Supply 
Dealer, K of P Bldg., Indianapolis 4. Pub- 
lished by R. W. Slagle. Est. 1939. Con- 


rolled Type page, 44%4x7%. Published 


ikth Forms close 5tl Agency dis 

ounts, 15-0. Circulation, (Sworn) 1,200. 
Rates 

mes 1 Page % Page % Page 

] $ 40.00 $ 26.00 S$ 18.00 

00 9° 50 15.00 

50 20 00 13.50 


Standard color, $10. 


lowa'’s Directory & Buyer's Guide, L015 


th Ave S.. Minneapolis 2, Minn. Pub- 
ished by lowa Retail Lumbermen'’s Assn 
ist. 1936. Controlled. Type page, 4%x7% 


‘ublished Jan. and July Forms closeé 


De« 15 and June 15. Agency discounts 
none Cireulation (Swern), 1,400. Rates 


1 page, $35: % page, $20; 4 page, $15 
‘olor and bleed rates on request. 
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Standard 





lowa News Flashes, 









Moines 14, Ia. Published Iowa Re ull 


Lumbermen’'s Ray Est. 1934. 
Trim size, 2 
Published i Forms close 20th. Age 
5 i (Sworn), 


discounts, 


1,675. Rates 


Times 1 p 
1 $ 48.00 


Journal of Forestry, | Mills Bldg. 


ington 6, 
American 
scription, 


page, 6 T/16x 


close 5th 


6 
12 
Color and 





Lumber —_ hani, 
coln 8, Neb. 
Lumber a 


scription, 
Type page, 


close 25th. “Agency 
culation, (Swern) 


Times 1 


l s 


a) 
1 


MacRae’s Blue soem. 
See MANUFACTURIN( 


Mississippi Valley —_o— 1011 11 
ber Exchange Bldg., 
Published by 
1876 Subscription, § 
114%. Type 

day vorms 
Agency dis 


8.833 Rat 
Times 1 


¢ 


Standard « 


New York Lumber Trade Journal, 
Madison Ave., N ° i 


New York 


ist 1RA6 


x12 Type 


Times 1 


1° 
L« 


Northwest 


Type page 


close 15tl 


culation (Swern), 
Times 1 
1 $ gn.00 
6 f 


iz 
Standard 


Nerthwe stern 


Minne ipo 
North 
trolled T) 
annually 


ulation (Sworn), 


ae Plan, 
a Published 
Pie rman. E 


Trim size, 


Published 20th 
liscounts, 15-2 


Times 1 
l $ 

6 

12 


Color, $25; 


Retail Lumberman, 
Kansas ) 
Lumberman 


Trim size 
Published 


discounts 
bbb. Rates 
Times 1 


l 3 
6 


12 


Page 
4 ) 
* 0 
5 ) 


pat be ND 


85/16. Published ist. 
Agency discounts, 
culation (Swern), 


Times 1 Page 
1 $100.00 


P ub lishe a 10th. 


Sta indard color, "$30: bleed, 


$10% 


News Flashes, 
Ss Minneapoli 
WwW H Bade 


City Published by 


color, 


ed. 
\%, 


cy 


h- 
of 


Sub- 


4x 
Fri- 


Page 


oer 


1 by 


tail 
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Retail 
rolled. 
5x 4. 
gency 


yvorn), 
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Page 
24 
18 
15 


Wash- 


ty of 
Sub- 
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Southern Building Supplies. 
ee BUILDING). 


Southern Lumber Journal and Building 
Material Dealer, Graham Bldg., Jackson- 
ville 1, Fla. Pubished by Ben Wand. 
Est. 1896. Subscription, $2. Trim_ size, 


9x1 Type page, 75/6x10%. Published 
10 Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-2 for plates; otherwise, 10-2. Circula- 
tion (Sworn), 4,165. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 
6 90.00 50.00 30.00 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 
Standard red, $20; bleed, $10. 
} additional data see page 


Southern Lumberman, 917 Berryhill St., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. Published by J. H. 


Baird Pub. Co. Est. 1881. Subscription, 
$5 Trim size, 9x12 Tvpe page, 77x 
103% Published list and 15th. Forms 
close 7 days preceding. Agency dis- 
count 15-2. Cireulation (Swern), 5,983. 
Rates 
Tin 1 Page % Page % Page 
£120.00 $ TOL00 $ 37.00 
105.00 55.00 32.00 
{ VO.00 52.00 28.00 
Standard red, $35: bleed, $15 


Sweet’s Catalog File for Builders. 

See BUILDING.) 
Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 

See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
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Timberman, The, 519 S. W. Park Ave., 
Portland, 5, Ore. Published by The Tim- 
berman. Est. 1899. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x115%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 25th preceding. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 for plates; other- 
Wiss 10-2 

Circulation, 7,838; (gross), 8,951. Lum- 


ber mfrs loggers and wood-working, 

5.180 wholesalers and retailers, 832 

others, 1,458. Rates 

Tims 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $120.00 $ 70.00 
6 175.00 100.00 60.00 
12 150.00 85.00 50.00 


Standard red, $40; bleed, $20 


West Coast Lumberman, 71 Columbia St., 
Seattle 5, Wash. Published ‘by Miller 
Freeman Publications. Est. 1889. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
28th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 7,098; (gross), 7,645. Mfrs 
and loggers, 5,111; wholesalers and re- 
tailers, 673; machinery and eqpt. mfrs. 
and dealers, 638: others, 815. Rates- 


Times 1 Page 1% Page 1, Page 
1 $210.00 $140.00 $ 90.00 
6 180.00 120.00 70.00 
12 150.00 95.00 60.00 
Yellow, red, $50; blue, green, $70; bleed, 
$15 





West Coast Lumberman’s Statistical Re- 
view and Directory of Western Timber 
Industries, 71 Columbia St., Seattle 65, 
Wash. Published by Miller Freeman 
Publications. Price, $7.50. Published an- 
nually. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 
1%x7%. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
1 page, $125: % page, $75: 4% page, $45. 





Wood Construction and Building Mate- 
rialist, Green and Market Sts., Xenia, O. 
Published by Wood Construction Pub. 
Co. Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size 8%xll. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist Forms close 10th Agency discounts 


15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 5,026, Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 73.00 $ 48.00 
H 99.00 64.00 89.00 


12 90.00 31.00 


56.00 
Standard color, $40; bleed, 10%. 





CANADA 





“A. B. C.” British Columbia Lumber Trade 
Directory and Year Book, Marine Bldg., 
Vancouver, B. C. Published by Progress 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1916. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 44%4x7%. 
Published Jan. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 600. Rates—1 page, $50; % 
page, $30; 4% page, $20. 


dh 


British Columbia Lumberman, Metropoli- 
tan Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. Published 
by Archie Moore. Est. 1917. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x114. Type page, 
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7x10. Published 15th. Forms close list. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Mar., 
1947, 1,746; (gross), 2,038. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 48.00 $ 27.00 
6 66.00 36.00 19.50 
12 60.00 33.00 18.00 


Colors, red, orange, green, yellow, $20; 
bleed, 10%. 


(CAB ty 


Canada Lumberman, 347 Adelaide St., 
W., Toronto, Ont. Published by Hugh C. 





MacLean Publications, Ltd. Est. 1880. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 84x1l1l% 
Type page, 7x10. Published list. Forms 


close 23rd. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, Mar., 1947, 3.2083; (gross), 3,484. 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
6 60.00 35.00 20.00 
12 55.00 30.00 17.50 
Standard red, $30; bleed, 10%. 


Prairie Lumberman, 365 Bannatyne Ave., 
Winnipeg, Canada. Official organ of 
Western Retail Lumberman’s Ass'n of 
Canada. Est. 1920. Subscription, $2. Trim 


size, 844x114. Type page, 74%x10. Pub- 

lished 15th. Forms close 3rd. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation, (Swern), 

1,200, Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 15.50 
6 47.50 28.00 14.00 
12 45.00 25.00 13.00 


Standard red, $20; bleed 15%. 


CCAB 

Timber of Canada, Victoria Bldg., Ottawa, 
Ont., Can. Published by Canadian Lum- 
berman’s Ass'n. Est. 1940. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x115%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close 25th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Mar., 1947, 
5.030; (gross), 5,148. Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
6 85.00 47.50 25.00 
12 75.00 42.50 23.75 


Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 
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“IT SEEMS to per Glim . 


that business executives are the for- 
gotten men in a good many advertising 
plans. Perhaps this charge can be aimed 
most often at one particular group—the 
firms making materials and equipment 
that are used by other firms in the pro- 
duction of their finished goods. Such 
materials and equipment may range all 
the way from inks, adhesives or packag- 
ing materials to Jathes and machine 
tools. Such materials and equipment 
are most often specified, bought and 
used by the men in the plants—ranking 
from the works manager or plant 
superintendent on down. These are the 
men the saleman sees and courts—part- 
ly for the best reasons possible, partly 
because he can’t get to see the higher 
ups. His sales report shows who was 
seen and everyone happily assumes that 
everyone who should have been seen 
was seen. Top management's opinion 
apparently was not needed, so top 
management gets left out of the adver- 
tising plan. 

“The truth is—top management 
should be and can be interested in 
virtually every detail of production and 
distribution. Management executives 
do not spend all their time at the board 
table—nor in profound study of major 
policy matters. Their attention is no 
harder (and no easier) to catch, than 
that of the prospects for a new shaving 
cream. 


By | permission n from Aesop Clim’s Clinic, “*Printer’s all. nel 20, 1947 


“In the last analysis, every business 
executive has the same basic policy 
problems—how to turn out a better 
product and sell it more profitably to 
more customers. If your material or 
product can truly help him, show him 
why and you'll have his attention. 

“A major business executive can be 
made to take an interest even in the 
adhesives that stick the label to his 
package. Point out to him that his 
product—minus his label—has almost 
no commercial value. He wants the 
consumer to be able to identify his pro- 
duct and repeat his purchase. A messy, 
mutilated or missing label is a liability 
and not a help. 

“Similarly, the business executive can 
be interested in your equipment—if you 
show him what it has to do with mak- 
ing a better product and/or selling it 
more profitably to more people. 

“It pays to remember that not all top 
executives came up by the same route. 
The executive with a production back- 
ground can readily see the manufactur- 
ing performance side of the story- The 
executive who came up through sales 
can understand the significance of surer 
deliveries and satisfied customers. Even 
the poor fellow with nothing but a 
financial background can grasp the 
possibilities of lowered costs and in- 
creased output. . .” 





oe e" + 


elas MAGAZINE OF PRESIDENTS 


Don's lake ‘The Magazine “a 
Presidents,” provides direct, concen- 
trated coverage of “The forgotten men” 
in industry. It enables alert industrial 
advertisers to capitalize on essential buy- 
ing influences being neglected by their 
competitors. 


72%, TITLED OFFICERS 


As of September 1947 the estimated 
distribution of Dun’s Review was 
87,000. The sponsored and supervised 
circulation is audited and analyzed— 
100°.—every two years. Executives are 
audited every year. The last executive 
audit was made of the May 1947 issue 
and showed the actual-count breakdown 
found in column “I”. In column “II” 
is shown the projection of these figures 
on the basis of the estimated circulation 
as of September 1947. 
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as of as of 

May 1947 Sept. 1947 

(estimated) 
PURMGOMNS cccccccccesccccece 25,204 27,750 
Chairmen, Owners, Partners. . 17,448 19,500 
VEODSUONES cccccccccccese 2,396 3,000 
BERENS cococccutsoncceess 2,201 2,250 
DEED . cudcacecscctcesuce 2,835 3,000 
AM Geeee cccccevccoceccccce 17,729 19,500 
TOTRE. cocccccccccccccccsoce 67,813 75,000 


These are “The forgotten men”. They 
are powerful buying influences. Why 
not cultivate them? 


‘95:62 MANUFACTURER RI o 


79°% of all manufacturing is con- 
centrated in 27,000 plants. It is be- 
lieved that Dun’s Review reaches more 
than 85°% of the top-ranking manufac- 
turers of the country, and therefore 
assures coverage of the leading produc- 
ing and buying units of industry. 

Column “I” below reveals the exact 
percentage of key sections of business 
reached by Dun’s Review, as shown by 
the May 1946 audit of sponsored and 






aad cleculasion. Sdn — 
shows a ee gery of these percentages 








on the basis of the September 1947 
circulation. 
I I! 

May 1946 Sept. 1947 

(exact) (estimated) 

Per Cent 
Manufacturing ..-+se- eeceee 55-6 41,700 
Wholesaling .......sccccsece 27.6 20,700 
Financial, Insurance......... 5.8 4,350 
SAM Geheleccccccccccsccces 11.0 8,250 
COTOTAL, ceccceccccecccecs 100.0 75,000 


(* All other: Transportation, Communication, Utilities, 
Retail, etc.) 
ii manent Total Edition of all circulation: 87,000) 


THE KEYS TO PRESIDENTS 
Poe MINDS. 


Dun’s Review is an “Economic 
Journal” that presents the fundamental 
problems and facts affecting business. 
These have largely to do with the over- 
all impact upon business of forces out- 
side the immediate control of business — 
the results of legislation, wars, cycles, 
economic and sociologic conditions, and 
pressures. The publication is thus a 
“text-book” must for executives who 
make policy decisions. It provides The 
Keys to Presidents’ Minds;—and opens 
the door for proper reception of your 
advertising message. 

Dun’s Review is under the editorial 
leadership of Norman C. Firth, long- 
known for his contributions to business 
journalism. Contributions are publish- 
ed regularly from leaders in business, 
government, economics, and _ national 
and international affairs. Of outstand- 
ing importance are the original special 
studies and statistical data gathered by 
the company and prepared by staff 
members, such as Edwin B. George, 
Robert L. Landray, Ralph Watkins, 
economists; and Roy A. Foulke, F. L. 
Bird, A. M. Sullivan, Howard Barnard, 
Lucienne Richon, etc. business analysts 
and ee 


PRESIDENTS RESPOND 
TO ADVERTISING , 


a ha ast” 
. 
a J 


The extent to which Presidents and 
top executives do respond to advertising 
in Dun’s Review is shown in the 
collection of 23 case histories in “The 
Proof of the Pudding is the Eating.” 
Send for a — 


on § REVIEW 


Popes ligeimiesers 7 e 


+ 


._ 290, Broadway, New'York'8,'N,¥ 
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Manufacturing Industries 


(See also Commerce and Distribution: Industrial Distribution: Purchasing) 





The Federal Reserve Index of indus- 
trial production stood at 186 in April, 
1947, or 86 per cent above the 1935-39 
average. This index is adjusted for 
seasonal variations. The manufactur- 
ing index was 194; durable manufac- 
tures, 222; non-durable manufactures, 


eA?) 
thee 


Shipments were far above produc- 
tion, according to the Department of 
Commerce’s index. Shipments in April, 
1947, were 186 per cent above 1939. 
Following is the box score by indus- 
tries, 1939 being represented by 100: 


Shipments, index, total................ 286 
Durable goods industries............ 322 
Automobiles and equipment....... 283 
Iron and steel and their products... 266 
Machinery, including electrical.... 369 
Nonferrous metals and products... 375 
Transportation equipment (exc. 
DEED. ccevivbetraes te bidhhed neces 611 
Other durable goods industries.... 300 
Nondurable goods industries......... 261 
Chemicals and allied products..... 274 
Food and kindred products......... 280 
Paper and allied products......... 278 
Products of petroleum and coal.... 237 
De DEE cece vuuccsrisvatene dan 
Textile-miil products .............. 207 


Other nondurable goods industries. 259 


The Department of Commerce index 
of new orders was tapering off in 
April, 1947, however. It stood at 208, 
compared with 249 in March and 254 
in February. The new orders index for 
the durable goods industries was 219, 
and for non-durable, 194. 


Employment 


The Bureau of the Census estimated 
that employment in the United States 
in June, 1947, was 60,055,000, a new 
all-time high. However, only 50,073,000 
of this number could be considered 
employed on a full-time basis, accord- 
ing to the Bureau, 6,232,000 working 
from 15 to 34 hours, and 1,430,000 
from 1 to 14 hours. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 
S. Department of Labor, estimated 
employment of production workers in 
manufacturing industries in May, 
1947, at 12,343,000 with 6,428,000 
being in durable goods and 5,915,000, 
non-durable. The durable goods classi- 


fication was broken down as follows: 
No. % Gain 
Workers Over 
Industry (000) 1939 
Iron and steel and their 
POD. cestpenassvenes ays 1,555 61 
Electrical machinery ........ 554 116 
Machinery, except electrical. 1,194 128 
Transportation equipment, 
tee 8. 468 198 
Au eee ae 749 88 
Lumber and timber basic 
© corer. ee ee ee 641 81 
Fur ire and finished lum- 
Wer predate ......:.0ce. . 425 45 
St glass and clay prod- 
Tex SISA epebeeeeedae eee 419 46 
ex mill products and 
— r fiber manufactures.. 1,197 11 
Pharel and other finished 
. hee, Pee 1,087 38 
— *r and leather products , = R. 
De wisiiehandhiebecaue ones 77 31 
~~ © manufactures ...... 83 —5 
ay and allied products... 381 44 
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Miscellaneous industries .... 431 80 No. % of 
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CATALOG SERVICE 


for sellers and buyers in the MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES market 


Sweet's Catalog Service is a product information system for sellers and buyers in American industry. Its 
elements are (1) FILES of specially designed catalogs on the products of hundreds of companies having 
common markets, and (2) SELECTIVE DISTRIBUTION of these files to qualified buying factors. Reversing 
the procedure by which catalogs are distributed with the request that they be filed, the Sweet's system 
“pre-files” them before distribution. This simple and effective control assures their instant accessibility at all 


times in each recipient's office. 
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SWEETS FILE for the MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 


Sweet's File for the Mechanical Industries, one 
of seven Sweet's Files (see opposite page), is specially 
designed to meet the catalog needs of operating and 
maintenance officials of important manufacturing plants 
in the mechanical industries. The current issue contains 
214 manufacturers’ catalogs, totalling, 1,752 pages, 


filed in 7 sections and 34 sub-sections as follows: 


Machine Tools and Other thermal insulation, acoustical 
Production Equipment 
machine tools 


attachments 


materials 
refractories 
roofing and siding 
flooring and paving 


accessories 
paints, finishes and waterproofing 


cutting tools 

gages 

pressing and forming 
welding and brazing 
finishing and tooling 


Structural Equipment 


standard buildings and structural 
systems 

doors and hardware 

partitions, fences and guards 

skylights and ventilators 


Mechanical Equipment 
material handling 
power transmission 
pumps and compressors 
pipe and fittings 
valves and traps 
flexible tubing and hose 
measuring and controlling 


plate construction and tanks 


Plant Utilities 


power generation 


miscellaneous equipment and 
water conditioning and heat 


supplies 
transfer 


Electrical Equipment air conditioning and refrigeration 
motors, generators and controls lighting 

other electrical equipment protection and communication 
Materials 


metals, plastics and glass Contractors and Special Services 





Distribution 
Sweet's File for the Mechanical Industries is distrib- 
uted annually to manufacturers of transportation units 
for land, air or sea: machinery and mechanical equip- 
ment of all kinds. Individuals reached are plant execu- 
tives, engineers and technically qualified purchasing 
officials. Of their many titles, the following are ty pical: 
President, Vice-president in charge of Production, Gen- 
eral Manager, Plant (or Works) Manager, Chief Engineer, 
Production Manager, Maintenance Superintendent, 
Director of Purchasing. Total distribution — 9,000 files. 

Following the initial distribution of each new issue to 
selected offices at the time of issuance. additional files 
are forwarded throughout the ensuing year to newly 
qualified offices as disclosed in daily news reports, appli- 
cations and by field investigation. 

The distribution is recorded in a printed list which 
is furnished clients for their exclusive use as a part of 


each service contract. 


Issuance 


Sweet's File for the Mechanical Industries is scheduled 
for issuance in the fall of the year preceding its issu.ince 
date. The time required for its compilation and produc- 
tion necessitates the settlement of catalog plans and 
the receipt of service orders well in advance of the 


distribution date. 


How to Get the Best Results 
From Sweet's Catalog Service 


Prospective buyers consult manufacturers’ catalogs in 
Sweet's to study and compare the advantages of com- 
peting products, to determine which of them best meet 
their specific requirements, to select those which appear 
to be worth further inquiry or, as is often the case, 
to decide at once which shall be specified or ordered. 

Whatever buying action you want your prospects to 
take, you should make sure that the catalog you will 
file and distribute in Sweet's contains information of 
the kind and amount that will prompt them to take it. 
Your catalog in Sweet's should anticipate questions 
most likely to be asked by your prospects regarding 
product forms, characteristics, performance and use. It 
should contain more than brief allusions to these im- 
portant subjects. It should make all necessary use of 
text. tables, illustrations and diagrams to demonstrate 
them convincingly. 

Expert advice on effective organization and desig of 
essential product information which is to be distrib ed 


in the Sweet’s Files may be had through member- of 
Sweet's consulting staff. Their services are availab!. to 


clients without extra charge. 





Printing specifications 


Catalog sizes — multiples of 4 pages (4, 8, 12, 16, ete.). 
Trim page size — 83 x II in. 

Stock — white coated. 

Ty pography — as desired. 

Cuts — client to supply. 120 screen recommended, 


PYO (Print-Your-Own) service 


Clients may, if they prefer, print their own catalogs and 
deliver them to Sweet’s for filing and distribution. 
Special charges, lower than those for the complete serv- 
ice, apply to catalogs handled in this way. It is required 
that such catalogs be produced in accordance with 
Sweet's “Mechanical Specifications.” a copy of which 
is given to all PYO clients, and that copy and layout be 
submitted to Sweet's for checking before client orders 


cuts and before type is set. 


Pre-prints and reprints 


Individually bound copies of clients’ catalogs may be 
ordered at any time in advance of the issuance of the 
file in whieh they are to be distributed or not later than 6 


months after their appearance in such file unless covered 


by subsequent renewal contract. Charges on request. 


Pre-filing 

Catalogs in Sweet’s are filed in sections according to 
products or uses of products. Catalogs within each see- 
tion are filed alphabetically by manufacturers’ names. 


File-indexing 


Each manufacturer’s catalog is numbered and indexed 
under (1) manufacturer’s name, (2) products or serv- 


ices described or illustrated and (3) trade names. 


Charges 

Service charges on catalogs distributed in Sweet’s range 
between 8/10 and 3% cents (approx.) per catalog 
page per office, depending on the catalog’s size, use of 
color printing and distribution required. See listing 
under “Publications.” this section of Market Data 
Book. A charge scale will be sent on request. 


Sweet's charges include 


|) catalog design or such assistance or supervision 
is may be desired: 
catalog printing — PYO service excepted: 

‘3) catalog filing and distribution: 

| use of confidential distribution lists excepting 
Sweet's File for Builders. 


et’s charges do not include 


ographs, drawings or cuts. These will be made, if 
red, at client’s order at prevailing rates. For informa- 
and charges on special requirements (special stock, 
» work, varnished covers, etc.), communicate with 
ting Department, Sweet’s Catalog Service, New 


. office. 
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verro TATES OEPAPTMENT OF LanOR 
@rra dl amor Starrstics 
Connecticut , 420 2.8 
Middle Atlantic 1,015 27.0 
New York 1,871 12.6 
New Jersey 738 5.0 
Pennsylvania 1,406 9.5 
Great Lakes ‘ 4,523 0.4 
Ohio 1,255 8.4 
Indiana 556 3.7 
Illinois 1,248 8.4 
Michigan 1,036 7.0 
Wisconsin ; : 428 2.9 
West North Central... : 837 ».6 
Minnesota 195 1.3 
lowa 147 1.0 
Missouri 356 2.4 
North Dakota 6 , 
South Dakota 12 0.1 
Nebraska 42 0.3 
Kansas 79 0.5 
South Atlantic 1,531 10.3 
Delaware 45 0.3 
Maryland 228 1.5 
Dist. of Col : 17 0.1 
Virginia 210 1.4 
West Virginia 133 0.9 
North Carolina 372 2.5 
South Carolina 190 1.3 
Georgia 254 1.7 
Florida 82 0.6 
East South Central 693 4.7 
Kentucky 130 0.9 
Tennessee 249 1.7 
Alabama 224 1.5 
Mississippi 90 0.6 
West South Central 588 +.0 
Arkansas 73 0.5 
Louisiana 135 0.9 
Oklahoma 54 0.4 
Texas 126 22 
Mountain 145 1.0 
Montana 17 0.1 
Idaho 18 0.1 
Wyoming 6 
Colorado 54 0.4 
New Mexico 10 0.1 
Arizona 14 0.1 
Utah 23 0.2 
Nevada 4 
Pacific 974 a6 
Washington 161 1.1 
Oregon 114 OR 
California 699 4.7 
Ll. S 14,859 100.0 


New Equipment 


The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission reported that nearly 14 billion 
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dollars was to be spent for plant and 
equipment by American business, ex- 
clusive of agriculture, during 1947. If 
these anticipated expenditures even- 
tuate, the annual total will be 15 per- 
cent above similar outlays by indus- 
try in 1946, when expenditures for new 
plant and machinery reached 12 bil- 
lion dollars, and more than double the 
amount spent in 1945. The planned 
expenditures for 1947 are about 70 per 
cent more than the amount actually ex- 
pended in 1941, the immediate prewar 
peak. Adjustments for price increases 
would tend to narrow this large gain 
from 1941 and perhaps reduce the an- 
ticipated volume for 1947 to some- 
what less than the 1946 figure. 


It is estimated that machinery and 
equipment of all kinds represented 
about two-thirds of the 12-billion- 
dollar plant and equipment total for 
1946 and about the same relative pro- 
portion is indicated at least through 
the first half of 1947. An additional 
expenditure, roughly estimated at 
about 1.5 billion dollars, was made by 
industry in acquisition of used plant 
and equipment in 1946. Indications are 
that purchases of used _ industrial 
plant and equipment will be sharply 
reduced this year. 


Although a steady increase in ex- 
penditures on new plant and equip- 
ment has been noted since early 1945, 
a peak seems to have been reached 
with the annual rate of nearly 15 bil- 
lion dollars in the fourth quarter of 
1946. A leveling off of expenditures is 
indicated in business anticipations for 
1947, with estimated outlays in the 
last half amounting to 6.9 billion com- 
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pared with 7.0 billion in both the 
first half of 1947 and the second half 
of 1946. 

Manufacturing companies’ planned 
expenditures for new plant and 
equipment during 1947 are estimated 
at 6.2 billion dollars, not quite half 
the total for all industry. Manufac- 
turers anticipate a gradual decline in 
expenditures. Having spent 3.4 bil- 
lion dollars in the second half of 1946, 
they expect to spend about 3.2 billion 
in the first half of 1947 and 3.0 bil- 
lion in the second half. It is apparent 
that many manufacturing concerns, 
particularly those of smaller size, 
have in large measure completed their 
postwar reconversions and have at- 
tained the potential capacity consid- 
ered adequate for their immediate 
sales prospects. 

Railroads and electric and gas utili- 
ties, on the other hand, expect con- 
tinued increases in their capital 
outlays during 1947 to replace obso- 
lete equipment and carry out expan- 
sion programs delayed by the war. 
Commercial and most of the miscel- 
laneous group of companies anticipate 
small declines during 1947, while min- 
ing companies will spend at about the 
same rate as in the second half of 
1946. 


Surplus Property 


The War Assets Administration re 
ported in July, 1947, that almost 70 
per cent of the $27 billion of war 
property declared surplus thus far has 
been liquidated. Future acquis tion 
may amount to $7 billion, indicating 
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Blankets the Biggest Manufacturing Market 


PLANT PURCHASING 


DIRECTORY 


PRODUCTION. PURCHASING AND ENGINEERING E XECUTIVES 


Number of Plants Reached by 
PLANT 
PURCHASING DIRECTORY 


in Each Division of Industry 


Food ee eee ‘ann wate 760 
eae ee, eee lat tad aie 83 
Woolen, Carpet, Cordage, Dyeing.... 710 
ee re ae 895 
Apparel (inks oe eae wow ee ae ee 155 
Lumber . oe ihn as . 
Furniture and Wood Products........ 810 
Paper and Pulp Mills Shatin eect 645 
Paper Products Sapa us Wits erie’ 356 
Printing ie eae shadie tetera 55 
Chemical 1,256 
Petroleum and Coal Products aie a 
Rubber eee a4 ss 460 
Leather -pi ore paekne <a’ Le 
Sto: Clay, Glass...... 976 
Iron. Steel, and Products sae Se 
Nonferrous Products .... ae 
Electrical Machinery . 1,050 
Machinery ; eve QE 
A OG i225: 1,025 
Orl Transportation Equipment 565 
Ot! Industries .. —— 





!-tal manufacturing plants reached. 22,861 
Mi Quarries, Gas and Oil Wells.. 391 





Put Utilities Seika ait . 524 
En; ering and Construction Firms.. 249 
Dist butors, Exporters, Buying Or- 
ge zations, and All Others........ 975 
fecal Annual Circulation. . ... .25,000 








CIRCULATION 
Spring Edition 12,500—Fall Edition 12,500 


Complete Annual Circulation 25,000 
No Duplication Between the Two Circulation Lists 


According to the latest census figures there are over 25,000 manufacturing 
firms in this country who employ 50 men or over. 

These firms buy up to 90% of all the equipment, products and supplies pro- 
duced in this country. 

It is precisely these companies that make up the circulation of PLANT 
PURCHASING DIRECTORY which gives you approximately double the 
annual circulation of any other general buying directory. 

The circulation of PLANT PURCHASING DIRECTORY is carefully 
selected among the 40,000 names that comprise the combined circulation 
of MILL AND FACTORY and PURCHASING. Each individual name is 
carefully analyzed and selected to make up the master list of 25,000 names 
that comprise the circulation list of PLANT PURCHASING DIRECTORY. 
MILL AND FACTORY has a unique, pre-tested circulation in that it 
has been built by more than 1200 salesmen of industrial machinery and 
equipment working out of 150 “circulation offices” all over the country. They 
maintain the circulation of MILL AND FACTORY among the key execu- 
ties who, as they know from constant contact, do the buying and specifying. 
PURCHASING covers the purchasing excutives in every centralized pur- 
chasing department in industry today. These two publications represent the 
key identified buyers in manufacturing industries. 

These names are further classified by financial rating, type of industry and 
geographical location, so that the circulation lists for each edition of PLANT 
PURCHASING DIRECTORY may be of the same kind and quality. 
Within each edition, one-half of the list contains operating officials, the 
other half of purchasing executives—thus covering all important buying 
elements in industry. Furthermore, when we send out the new edition, 
we ask the recipient to hand over his old one to someone else in the plant 
rather than destroy it—an automatic intensification of circulation. 

Because PLANT PURCHASING DIRECTORY is carefully designed to 
be of maximum use to the individual buyer—because it is sent to every 
important plant in the country, it is also of maximum use for the directory 
advertising of industrial advertisers. 


ADVERTISING RATES EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1947 


Advertising contracts are made for one year 
(Any two consecutive editions) 


One column inch (2/,” wide and 1” deep)................. $100.00 
($50.00 per issue) 

pi ee ee oe Pe a FOL Sap ee ge Mt EBS oc 130.00 
($65.00 per issue) 

Three inches asa aa ita tack a igh sxe iairec'g AION: fk Nii einai ee RSS in ostaical a ee diad alte ties ar 160.00 
($80.00 per issue) 

Each additional inch....... eae Pe ee ee Ee ey ee 24.00 


$12.00 per issue) 
Advertisers are entitled up to eight bold face listings per edition for the first inch, 
and two additional bold face listings for each inch contracted for over the initial inch. 
Additional bold face listings over contract allowance, $3.00 each per edition. 
Bold face listings without display advertising, $6.50 each per edition. 
If space contracted for is divided, a charge of $3.00 per divisions, each edition is 
made. 
Minimum depth R.O.P. adertisements: 
One column | inch; 2, 3 and 4 columns 2! inches. 
Agency commission 15%; cash discount 2%—10 days. 


Closing Dates 
Spring Edition, forms close February 15 
Fall Edition, forms close August 15. 


Mechanical Requirements 


Column width, 22 inches. 
Column length, 11 inches. 
Full page size, 4 columns. 
Halftone screen, 110. 















over-Mast Publication 






DIRECTORY 


(Formerly Plant-Production Directory) 


333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago |{, Ill. 
205 E. 42nd Street. New York 17, N. Y. 
Leader Bidg., Cleveland i4, Ohio. 

5670 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
6432 Cass Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 

Paul Revere House, Bridgewater, Mass. 

333 Kent Rd., Bala-Cynwyd (Philadelphia) Pa. 
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that 55 per cent of the total project has 
heen completed. 


The WAA made the following 
points: 

The monthly rate of disposal has 
nearly doubled over the last 12 
months. WAA was disposing of sur- 
plus at the monthly rate of 5.7 per 
cent of its total inventory, but for the 
first six months of 1947 the rate had 
been pushed up to 10.2 per cent. 


during the 
amounting to $13,600,- 
accounted for 
miscellaneous dis- 
donation 
totalled 


Out of total 
last 12 months 
000,000, sales 


$6,600,000,000 


disposals 


have 
and 
posals (leases, 
transfers at discount etc.) 
$7,000 ,000,000, 

Sales 
amounted 


scrapping, 


realization during the last 


veal to $1,.900,000,000, or 29 
per cent of the original wartime cost to 
the After deduction of 
operating the net return 22 


government. 
costs, was 
per cent. 

Fo. 
April, Treasury 
show that $1,300,000,000 was deposited 


1946- 


records 


the 10-month period, July, 
1947, U. S. 
agencies. It is 


by domestk disposal 


estimated that during May and June 
an additional $600.000.000 was _sre- 
corded by the Treasury from sales of 


surplus by domestic disposal agencies. 


This amount includes a deposit of 
$445,000,000 by RFC, covering sales of 
surplus made by WAA. A substantial 
part of this deposit came from sales 
made prior to July, 1946. The de- 
posits by WAA were responsible in 


part, according to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, for the Federal Govern- 
ment’s first dollar surplus in 17 years. 

For the first six months of 1947, dis- 
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posals averaged almost $1,000,000,000 
a month. 
As of July 1, 1947, a total of 1,057 


pieces of industrial property having an 


acquisition cost of $3,180,000,000 had 
been disposed of or leased by WAA 
and its predecessor agencies. Of this 


were approved 
$2,019,000,- 


sales 


worth 


total, authorized 


for 806 properties 


000 in original cost. 

The records of the Office of Real 
Property Disposal show that the rate 
of recovery by the Government on all 


authorized sales of surplus real prop- 
erty was 43.6 per cent. 


With the opening of the new fiscal 
year, some 415 industrial plants re- 
mained upon the WAA books for dis- 
posal with a cost value of more than 
two billion dollars. 

Individual Production 

Executives in two out of every five 


companies reported that production per 


employe was greater in June, 1947, 
than a year ago according to a sur- 
vey by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. A similar number de- 
clared that production was about the 
same as a year ago and one in ten 
asserted that employe output was 


than a year ago or “better 
in some departments and poorer in 
others.” Of the companies reporting 
an increase, most hesitated to express 
the improvement in definite figures. 
Where percentages were furnished, the 
figures ranged from 8.5 to 30.0 per 
cent. Several of the executives whose 
employes were producing no more than 
a year ago said that “quality has im- 


either less 


proved noticeably.” 

Compared with prewar 
the record was not favorable. 
tion per employe is less now in approx- 
imately 40 per cent of the 
ing companies and greater than pre- 
war in only one out of four cases. In 
about 25 per cent of the companies, 
executives estimated that production is 
about the same as before the war. 

A variety of for the in- 
creases in production were cited. The 
two most frequently mentioned were 
the increased skill of workers resulting 
from intensive training and improved 
methods. Also frequently mentioned 
were the beneficial results from return 
of experienced workers from the armed 


experience, 
Produc- 


cooperat- 


reasons 


services. 

Approximately 40 per cent of the 
cooperators gave some credit to im- 
proved wage incentive plans and ab 
the same number mentioned the 
tribution made by new equipment and 
tools. A_ significant number stressed 
the higher caliber of supervision 
achieved through supervisory 
foreman development programs. 

Unions and their “willingness to co- 
operate” were given credit in several 
cases. The great majority of the « 
panies that appear most satisfied 
their production figures emphasize “a 


con- 


noticeable change for the better 
employe attitudes.” 

In this latter group are compa: es 
that have made a concerted effor to 
improve channels of communice 10D 


with employes in the ranks. Execu' ves 
report that this has been attained not 
only by bringing pertinent info! a 
tion to the worker via bulletin bo» 4s, 
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pecification: Your Troduct or equal’ 


Selection: 


It’s up to the P.A. 
Are You SURE he is sold on 


OPERATING EXECUTIVES SPECIFY requirements of prod- 
ucts needed, but it’s the P.A. who seLects from the 
several makes that meet those specifications. You 
may have sold everyone else ‘““down the line,” but 
are you sure the Purchasing Agent is also sold on 
your product? 


Some people gamble. They figure — “The P.A.’s 
pretty sure to see our ads in general industrial mag- 
izines.”” Maybe he will. He makes a man-sized effort 
(o keep informed — sur the deluge of publications 
ind literature that swamps the P.A.’s desk is almost 
eyond human capacity to read. There aren’t that 
nany hours in the day! 






NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
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FOR PURCHASING 


ae 


) ff 
>» 


your product? 


Why take this GAMBLE when you can be CERTAIN that 
the P.A. will see your product story in Purchasing? 
That's because Purchasing is the ONE magazine de- 
voted to the P.A.’s job. It gets to him first — cap- 
tures his immediate attention — is kept for refer- 
ence. That's why Purchasing is a must on well- 
balanced advertising schedules. 


co 


For full facts, write Purchasing, 205 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Offices in Chicago, Cleveland, 
Los Angeles. 


EXECUTIVES 
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house organs, special letters and group 
meetings, but also by increasing the 
amount of information at the disposal 
of the supervisor to be passed along 
informally as well as formally to 
subordinates. In two companies, top 
executives are intensively searching 
for methods of making each worker’s 
job more interesting, with special ef- 
fort being expended upon highly 
repetitive and monotonous operations. 

Efforts among the cooperators to in- 
crease production in the immedite fu- 
ture involve all of the techniques pre- 
viously mentioned. There is, however, 
a noticeable difference in emphasis. 
Plans for the future reveal widespread 
recognition of the potential contribu- 
tion to production problems of in- 
formed, well-trained, properly placed 
and satisfied employes. 


Industry's Viewpoint 

A quick picture of industrial think- 
ing is provided by the monthly surveys 
of Mill & Factory. This publication 
reported in April, 1947, that profit- 
sharing plans are now provided by 19 
per cent of the companies studied, em- 
bracing all types and sizes of manu- 
facturers. Bonus plans are provided 
by 35 per cent; 56 per cent have some 
type of welfare or sickness pay for 
employes; 78 per cent have hospital- 
ization plans; 78 per cent have group 
insurance plans and 36 per cent have 
pension plans. 

On prices, 61 per cent reported their 
prices higher in March, 1947, 
than previously. About 15 per cent 
expected prices to be lower by summer, 
and 13 per cent expected them to be 
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were 


More than half, however, felt 
that within the next two years they 
will be able to reduce prices mate- 


higher. 


rially. No less than 44 per cent be- 
lieved prices are too high for a healthy 
situation. 

In the July, 1947, study, 61 per 
cent of the companies interviewed were 
engaged in some type of research 
work. Of those not now doing research, 
19 per cent were planning to initiate 
it. 

The majority of companies surveyed 
had 1946 profits on their capital invest- 
ments of 10 per cent or less. Five 
per cent made profit of 30 per cent 
or more, and 9 per cent reported losses. 
Profit of 10 per cent or less of dollar 
sales was reported by 87 per cent. 


Number of Plants 


The Bureau of Old Age and Survi- 
vors insurance reported 216,610 manu- 
facturing plants in the U. S. as of 
March, 1947, a gain of 17.6 per cent 
over 1939. The following table shows 
the number in major classifications: 


With 100 
or More 


Total Employes 


Ordnance and accessories. 822 53 


$5 
Food and kindred products.34,764 2,535 
Tobacco manufactures . 1,557 139 
Textile mill products . 7,660 2,275 
Apparel and other fin- 
ished products . eer fF 2,068 
Lumber and timber basic 
GED 4 «.600c4ans cance cmeee 883 
Furniture and finished lum- 
ber products ...........10,547 931 
Paper and allied products. 3,598 129 
Printing, publishing and 
allied industries ........ 25,637 947 
Chemicals and alllied prod- 
Me scchu coun senoeemons 10,369 1,173 


Products of petroleum and 


coal 1,067 271 
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Rubber products .......... 747 234 
Leather and leather prod- 

EE pcccnccennusescsnstes ,788 807 
Stone, clay and glass prod- 

MY Soacehatcesaceksshas 7,006 691 
Iron and steel and their 

DED nhs cecennee aden 11,046 2,440 
Transportation equipment 

(except automobiles).... 3,067 947 
Nonferrous metals and 

their products ...... -- 6,983 600 
Electrical machinery ..... 3,408 99 
Machinery (except electri- 

Ge ahebckecs cack arene eee 16,836 2,002 
Automobiles and automo- 

bile equipment ......... 1,046 29 
Miscellaneous ............ 11,780 74 

216,610 22,41 


The Census of Manufactures normal- 
ly reports on establishments with prod- 
ucts valued at $5,000 or more. Since 
the Social Security Board’s reports 
are based on number of employes, 
rather than value of output, its figures 
are not strictly comparable with those 
from the census. Some interesting 
conclusions may be drawn, however, 
by the analyst. 


Plant Expansion 


The nation’s $20.3 billion expansion 
of manufacturing facilities during the 
war has been concentrated largely in 
areas where similar industries operated 
before hostilities began, the War Pro- 
duction Board said in July, 1945. The 
report pointed out that there has been 
a much less widespread relocation of 
industrial plants than might have een 
supposed. 

Labor , supply, transportation facili- 
ties, housing and the need for s ved 
combined to bring about placement of 
the new facilities in pre-war manv ‘ac 
turing centers. Of the total spent, $15.8 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 





Used at the 
Moment of IMMEDIATE 
PURCHASE NEED.... 





MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK will sell your 
products and services throughout the year 
and longer. It will tell your story at the 
very moment when the buyer must pur- 
chase, because it is then that he weeds and 


wants it. 


For advertising rates, consult your agency or write 


MacRae’s Blue Book 
18 East Huron Street « CHICAGO II, ILL. 


*K  ~Preferred for Reference ~ 


*K 


MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK is preferred 
for constant daily reference by thou- 
sands of important purchasing and 
specifying officials. For 54 years it 
has been the most complete, accurate, 
and easily accessible industrial pur- 
chasing directory a// in one book. 


No single edition of any industrial 
reference directory circulates to more 
than one in eleven of the 200,000 
manufacturers of America. MacRAE'S 
BLUE BOOK 18,000 circulation 
reaches four of those eleven within 
five years and is sent unfailingly to 
the “cream of the crop” of purchasing 
and specifying agents every year. 


‘Proved Accuracy ~ 


The proved accuracy of this complete 
industrial directory of America is the 
result of unending compilation based 
upon time-tried experience. A large 
staff of especially trained personnel 
is continually ’at work checking, cor- 
recting, adding to and eliminating 
from the voluminous amount of data 
contained in each issue. 


Controlled Distribution 


Each year, 18,000 new copies are dis- 
tributed to 18,000 key purchasing 
and specifying officials in industrial 
America. This distribution is based 
entirely on buying power: that is, the 
capital rating of each company and 
its standing in industry. Each adver- 
tiser is assured that his message cir- 
culates to the largest units of his 
major market. 

Old copies are returned and re- 
distributed to a long waiting list of 
secondary firms. Redistribution of 
copies may continue for five successive 
years after publication. It is conserv- 
atively estimated that over 75,000 
copies are actually in service at any 
given time. 


Keyed advertisements have proved 
in quality of inquiries—and resulting 
business in dollar volume per inquiry 
—that MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK main- 
tains a position of superiority and 
trust which is unique in the entire 
field of industrial advertising. 

In countless instances, purchasing 
agents to whom time is a precious 
commodity have stated their prefer- 
ence for this directory because the 
information is so quickly and easily 
secured. 


Your name in MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK 
is your most important advertising 
investment. 


** The Most Complete, Accurate and Easily Accessible Industrial Purchasing Directory 
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billion represented public financing and 
$4.5 billion investment of private 
funds. 

About $19 billion worth of the manu- 
facturing facilities, or 93 per cent, were 
placed in 179 previously existing “man- 
ufacturing areas.”’ The 451 counties in 
these areas in 1939 had 84 per cent of 
the country’s manufacturing and 81 per 
cent of the value of products. 

More than a third, or $7.5 billion 
of the total value of facilities author- 
izations, were located in ten leading 
industrial cities: Chicago, Detroit, 
New York, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Houston, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, St. 
Louis and San Francisco. 

Ohio led the states with 1,293 facili- 
ties and authorizations totaling $1,677 
million. Pennsylvania followed with 1,- 
220 authorizations valued at $1,675 
million; Michigan was third with $1,- 
490 million and New York was fifth 
with $1,383 million. Texas was sixth 
with $1,259 million. 

The specific industries in which the 
large expansions were made in each 
region through facilities authorizations 
are summarized in the report as fol- 
lows: 

New England: machine tools, ma- 
chinery, electrical equipment and appli- 
ances, shipbuilding. 

Middle Atlantic States: machinery, 
electrical equipment and appliances, 
guns, miscellaneous manufacturing, 
ship-building. 

East North Central States: motor- 
ized vehicles, machine tools, aircraft, 
machinery, electrical equipment and ap- 
pliances, guns. 

West North Central States: ordnance 
plants for ammunition and explosives, 
food processing. 

South Atlantic States: miscellaneous 
manufacturing, chemicals, shipbuilding. 

East South Central States: explo- 
sives, synthetic rubber, non-ferrous 
metals. 

West South Central States: syn- 
thetic rubber, aviation gasoline, other 
petroleum products, chemicals other 
than synthetic rubber. 


Mountain States: non-ferrous metals, 
steel. 

Pacific States: shipbuilding, aircraft, 
aviation gasoline, non-ferrous metals, 
other petroleum products, food process- 
ing. 

Aircraft production facilities expan- 
sion, largely as the result of the con- 
version of the automobile industry to 
aviation output, was concentrated pri- 
marily in the East North Central and 
Middle Atlantic regions, which together 
hold 65 per cent of the value of author- 
izations. The Pacific and West South 
Central regions, although showing a 
large share of aircraft deliveries, are 
the sites of relatively small propor- 
tions of the value of authorizations— 
8.0 per cent and 6.8 per cent respec- 
tively. This was due to the relatively 
lower cost of constructing assembly 
plants as additions to existing aircraft 
facilities. 
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State, County 
ALABAMA 
Calhoun 


SEN §6606acs0es ence 
EEE 
SE sa06eseéceeesec 
Dt? Cec seetcreteodeuve 
po ‘ 

DE n¢ckeveenssesece 


CALIFORNIA 


DE. tedeadesenesens 


Contra Costa 


Di CD cescecsecdee 


Sacramento 


Se DOD caccscccescecs 
San Francisco 


Santa Clara 


MEE nuncbustevece ees 


COLORADO 


SP ccedceusséeasesd 
TE secvecdades 
Ra 


CONNECTICUT 
DG. wscoudasasetanws 
DL. ¢éekntnwscdeeet 


DE saeeghe. cawebsas 
PE cc cathognwnews 


New Haven 
New London 


WORE savceseéetwenes 
EE saves ewunaceetas 2 


DELAWARE 


Dre Ge cecccdacedacs 


DIST. OF COL. 
Washington 


FLORIDA 


DT. -snpaecvebdinens beke 


Hillsborough 


MD. wo eeeckeccnsedes 


GEORGIA 
DD: tebtesed 


CE ceccsbabawesnes 
DD chéneedesadeniodiel 


Fulton ..... 
Muscogee .. 


DE sceubsesecete< 
PE ccvnaceauetes van 
Dt sssénscetavns Suan 
c ees 

TG asceectenetsuees 


ILLINOIS 


D0. t6ccccaceeadeds 
 éisacees 


Rock Island 


i. Sn eseecsaneeenenes 


Tazewell 


EE geeeneeeeesaese 
Winnebago ......-.-; : 
WE awnsdscecneses 


INDIANA 


St énteeédbesoseneseess 
TD scccosceeoceeed 
BEEMMEC cocccces 
PE sevsnedceneegoennens 
DE esseeauseseceoue 
BMD cedeucoceesesoceves 


La Porte 
Madison 


Marion eave , scdsesenee 
>  ssceneeeewdede 


Vanderburgh 


Wayne .. ie 


Totals 


IOWA 


KANSAS 


Sedgwick ..... . 
WE EOD ccedecdéeceonce 
EEE ccnéaceessdueces 


KENTUCKY 


Jefferson ..... 


LOUISIANA 


Orleans ...... 


270 Counties with 5,009 Wage Earners or More in Manufacturing 
Plants, 1939 
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Wages 
$(000) 
4,683 


eo ore 
3,356 


56,747 


37,888 
22,125 
166,630 
6,107 
7,483 
44,723 
10,037 
294,993 


“eee 


19,064 
13,940 
8,946 
6,191 
7,608 
92,690 


18,541 


32,216 


15,896 
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THE ENTIRE FIELD OF 


9 al, d, ’ , SURFACE PREPARATION, APPLICATION OF COATINGS, SANDING, 
“unn Ug. BUFFING, PAINT DRYING AND BAKING, RUBBING, POLISHING 


stablished in 1924, INDUSTRIAL FINISHING 
magazine is the acknowledged leader in the field of 
product cleaning and finishing. The industries which it 
serves include all users of product finishes (protective, 
decorative and identification coatings); and users of 
equipment for, 1) cleaning and preparing surfaces to be 
coated; 2) all coating operations; and 3) for drying, 
baking and polishing the coatings applied, etc. 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING’S readers are assured of 
top quality editorial material w hich deals with their own 
and closely related lines of work. In addition to the reg- 
ular editorial staff, including the editor and a full-time 
traveling associate editor, more than 100 men respond 
to special assignments that have to do with technical 
problems and questions. Among these men are paint 
chemists, department supervisors, foremen, executives, 
practical finishers, product designers, industrial engi- 
neers and production men. 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHING carries a larger volume 
of advertising devoted to product finishes and finishing 
equipment than any other medium. More than 82 manu- 
facturers of finishes used its advertising pages during 
1947; the leading manufacturers of paint application 
and miscellaneous equipment used pages and spreads in 
both black and white, and color on regular monthly 
schedule to top this type of advertising. 


Finally, as an endorsement of the outstanding value of 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING magazine, J. E. Batson, 
with Kettinger Co. of Buffalo, states “Your magazine is 
the most helpful and informative of any we receive.” 
Mr. E. R. Laughman, York Corrugating Co. foreman, 
Ye Pa.. follows with the terse comment, “I think IN- 
DUSTRIAL FINISHING magazine is the best book in 
, Obviously then, 1948 advertising schedules aimed at 
the cultivation of the product cleaning and finishing 
marxets must include liberal space in INDUSTRIAL 
FINISHING magazine! 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
Display Advertising Rates—Per Insertion 


Contract Period— 12 6 3 1 
times times times time 

1 page $120.00 $130.00 $140.00 $150.00 
2 page 65.00 70.00 75.00 80.00 
page 35.00 37.50 40.00 45.00 
18.75 20.00 22.50 25.00 
ch, single column, per insertion.... ‘ 12.50 
Bleed pages, per page, extra seignatinhieiiusediistionliniian 15.00 


Special Positions 
Center spread, flat (black and white) $300.00 
Covers and other special positions, rates on application. 
Colors 
Per page, standard color only, red, extra 
Colors other than red, extra per page 
Inserts 
Rates on application. 
Agency Commission 


15% allowed ONLY if payment is made 30 days from date 
of invoice. 


Cash Discount 
2% allowed ONLY if payment is made within 10 days from 
date of invoice. 
Issuance and Closing Dates 
Published monthly; issued 18th of publication month. Last 
forms close 5th of publication month. 
Mechanical Requirements—Units Accepted 
Width Depth Width Depth 





1 page ... we 4-1/2 6-1/2” 
1/2 page .... . 4-1/2" 3-3/16"  2-3/16" 
1/4 PABe cevccsescssccccscsscsveese 293/16" 3-3/16" 4-1/2" 
1/8 page 3/16" 1-1/2” 

Ist cover , / - 

Other covers 4- ‘ 6-3/4" 

Center spread.... on / 6-1/2” 

Bleed, overall 

dimensions 
Page is 2 columns, each column 2-3/16” 
Halfctones 120 screen. Composition—no charge. 


Distributed Monthly to finishing room and paint shop foremen, 
production superintendents and company officials of metal-working, 
woodworking and miscellaneous industrial plants where production 
cleaning cad finishing are major Operations in parts and products 
manufacture. 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


1142 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 4, Ind., 
Telephone Riley 6771 
President and Editor.... ; W. H. Rohr 
Associate Editor P. C. Bardin 


Vice-President and ne ae my Director E. A. Dosch 
Secy.-Treas. and Circulation Manager R. E. Suits 


i PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 
% Eastern Representative: C. A. LARSON, 254 West 31st St., New York 1 


#1142 N. MERIDIAN STREET 
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Iron and steel facilities have been 
heavily concentrated in five States: 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Utah and 
California. The latter two States made 
substantial percentage gains as steel 
producers through these additions, 
Utah with $194,000,000 and California 
with $147,000,000. 

Synthetic rubber plants have been 
centered in the southwestern States 
with Texas having 41 per cent of the 
total. Aviation gasoline facilities are 
predominantly in the West South Cen- 
tral Region. Total expansion authori- 
zations for aluminum and magnesium 
totaled $1,361 million, seven States hav- 
ing expansion of $100,000,000 or more 
each. These States are: New York, 
Ohio, Michigan, Texas, Nevada, Wash- 
ington and California. 


Function of Personnel 


A grand total of 10,414,764 persons 
was on payrolls of the country’s man- 
ufacturing establishments in 1939. This 
total was divided as follows by func- 
tion: 


% of 

No. Total 
Salaried officers .......... 139,350 1.3 
Manufacturing ........... 9,587,665 92.1 
BOEEUUNGEOED ccccccecececes 583,364 5.6 
CENCE cc cccccccccese 70,887 0.7 
Be GED cecviccevcoecocecs 33,498 0.3 


10,414,764 100.0 

Females played a surprisingly im- 
portant function in manufacturing in 
1939, their number being 2,643,950, or 
25.4 per cent of the total. The war 
caused a sharp increase in this ratio, 
particularly on the Pacific Coast. 

There were 10,004 female salaried 
officers, or 7.2 per cent of the total in 
1939. Another 2,483,657, or 25.9 per 
cent of all engaged in manufacturing, 
were females. In distribution, there 
were 144,762 females, or 24.8 per cent 
of the total in that branch of industry. 
Finally, there were 5,527, or 16.5 per 
cent, in all other branches of manu- 
facturing. 


Expenditures 


Plants accounting for 85.5 per cent of 
1939 production reported expenditures 
of $1,337,589,000 for new plant and 
equipment. Expenditures for new con- 
struction or major alterations of build- 
ings and other fixed plant and struc- 
tures accounted for $390,781,000, or 
29.2 per cent; for new machinery and 
operating equipment, $855,206,000, or 
63.9 per cent; for plant and equipment 
acquired in a used condition from other 
owners, and for land, $78,289,000, or 
5.8 per cent; unclassified, $13,312,000, 
or 1 per cent. 


The East North Central (Great 
Lakes) led in improvements, with $441,- 
$26,000, or 33.0 per cent. The Middle 
Atlantic division was second, with 
$328,001,000, or 24.5 per cent. Other 
divisions spent the following sums: 
New England, $112,046,000, or 8.4 per 
cent; West North Central, $60,733,000, 
or 4.5 per cent; South Atlantic, $154,- 
801,000 or 11.6 per cent; East South 
Central, $53,646,000, or 4.0 per cent; 
West South Central, $79,869,000, or 6.0 
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270 Counties with 5,000 Wage Earners or More in Manufacturing 
Plants, 1939—Continued 


State, County 


MAINE 
Androscoggin 
Cumberland 
Kennebec 
Oxford 
Penobscot 
York 


eee eee eee eens 


MARYLAND 
Py seteceseseseaces 
Baltimore 
Baltimore (City) 
Washington 
Totals 


MASSACHUSETTS 
PEED £0ccceeccccsese 
DT shenebetcesenceees 
DL cechécencensecoeee 
Hampden 
Middlesex 
Norfolk 
DE so5006060ee6e0< 
Suffolk 
Worcester 

Totals 


— 


COCO ee eee eee tee 


ee eee eee eee eee 
eee eeee 
eee teen ene 


eee eee eee eee 
eee eee eer eetee 


eee eee eee eee eee 


TOP e ee eee eee eee) 
Ceres teeeeeest 


DED siinvucuesbouhs 
ET cescechabashoebe 


MINNESOTA 
Hennepin 
Ramsey 

Totals 


MISSOURI 
Buchanan 
Jackson 
St. Louis ........ 
St. Louis (City) .. 

Totals 


NEBRASKA 
Douglas 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Hillsborough 
Strafford 

Totals 


NEW JERSEY 
Bergen 
Burlington 
Camden 
Cumberland 
BRssex 
Hudson 
Mercer 
Middlesex 
Monmouth 





Salem 
Somerset 
Union 
Warren 
Totals 


NEW YORK 


Broome 
Cayuga 
Chatauqua 
Chemung 
Dutchess 


Herkimer 
Kings 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
New York 
Niagara 
Oneida 
Onondaga 
Orange 
Oswego 
Queens 
Rensselaer 
Richmond 
RIGO, coccecceeseecoes 
Schenectady 
Steuben 
Uister 
Westchester 
Totals 


eet eet eee eee eeee 


No. of 
Wage 
No. of Earners 
Est (050) 
153 14.3 
22! 9.3 
78 8.6 
84 5.2 
127 6.0 
97 13.0 
767 56.4 
72 11.2 
97 29.2 
1,935 76.6 
95 5.2 
3,199 122.1 
176 18.1 
780 64.1 
1,081 73.5 
650 36.4 
1,585 78.4 
421 23.1 
364 15.1 
2,586 62.5 
1,119 78.4 
8,762 449.7 
99 5.9 
167 9.1 
129 9.8 
139 33.1 
129 12.8 
125 6.9 
179 11.0 
491 24.0 
126 13.5 
139 16.1 
129 6.0 
159 12.2 
72 5.3 
2,772 311.3 
,854 477.0 
1,143 27.0 
575 17.2 
1,718 44.1 
114 5.7 
851 26.1 
161 6.6 
2,241 89.5 
3,367 127.9 
387 11.1 
245 22.3 
82 8.8 
327 31.0 
548 26.0 
122 9.4 
290 29.0 
138 9.5 
2,028 78.0 
1,778 86.1 
326 25.3 
414 36.2 
217 7.1 
110 6.3 
934 56.9 
34 6.5 
88 6.8 
509 32.4 
70 5.5 
7,606 421.2 
306 12.9 
1,082 18.6 
207 27.7 
75 5.6 
218 13.8 
91 6.4 
153 7.1 
1,249 70.5 
219 9.8 
92 9.4 
4,910 135.4 
803 51.3 
108 11.6 
18,949 300.1 
221 20.8 
309 23.0 
405 25.6 
172 8.8 
83 6.2 
1,544 52.5 
166 11.7 
166 6.1 
66 6.1 
107 11.8 
94 5.3 
142 5.1 
$23 21.3 
32,460 884. ; 
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Wages 
$(000) 


51,244 


12,764 
45,916 
$1,065 
4,540 
144,285 


489,970 


7,527 
10,156 
13,388 


eeeeee 


55,960 
6,199 
31,615 
7,909 
104,021 
149,744 
13,411 


*. ot 
28, 337 


31,911 


26,819 
1,086,589 


Cost of 


Materials, 
Fuel, etc. 


$(000) 


137,631 


24,908 
118,602 
396,697 

11,569 
651,776 


1,243,617 


20,622 
26,737 
35,144 


19,00 
1,650,125 
1,981,891 


17” 131 
7,809 
137, 940 


52,146 


8 
636,367 


154,196 


77,681 


162,673 
2 


eeeeee 


1,821, "S54 


49,520 
52,534 


9,378 
107,184 
3,532,798 





Value of 


Products 


$(000 


252, 170 


60,961 
210,894 
646,073 

23,945 
941,873 


90,378 
225,951 
341,640 
211,697 


3,402,750 


229,138 
156,264 
385,402 


1,103,105 
195,528 


103,898 
32,254 
136,152 


250,532 
41 
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© THE MARKET 


FACTORY is planned, written and edited 
for the men of the Plant Operating Group 
in the broad manufacturing industries. 

By the broad manufacturing industries 
we mean those establishments which are en- 
gaged in transforming raw materials into 
finished products. 

The men of the Plant Operating Group 
are those responsible for production or main- 
tenance operation of America’s industrial 
plants. 


* MARKET SCOPE 


FACTORY’s Market includes those plants 
which produce 

—every type of machinery and metal 

product 

—railroad, aviation, automotive and all 

other transportation equipment 
chemicals and chemical products 

~paper and its products 

plastics 
foods, beverages, tobacco and their 
products 

—stone, clay and glass products 

—textiles and textile products 

—wood and wood products 

—leather and its products 
In other words, every type of manufactured 
product. 

It is the larger plants in these manufac- 
turing industries that have always provided 
the biggest market for industrial products 

and they always wi//. And FACTORY 
concentrates on reaching the important 
sized plants — those with greatest purchasing 
power 


Government figures show that plants em- 
ploying more than 100 wage-earners repre- 
sent less than 10% of the total of all manu- 
facturing establishments. Yet they account 
for nearly three-fourths of the value added 
by manufacture. There were 15,000 of them 
in 1939—now there are 22,416— official gov- 
ernment count, as reported in August by the 
Bureau of Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance! 


FACTORY concentrates on these plants 
of 100 or over, Its circulation staff operates 
under the strictest of specifications in 
FACTORY '’s history to assure that concen- 
tration, and to prevent waste circulation in 
the smaller plants where purchasing power 
's low. Exceptions are made in certain proc- 
essing industries where high purchasing 
Power exists in plants employing 50 or more 
Wage-earners. 


Purchasing power reached” measures the 
value a publication delivers to its advertisers, 
and FACTORY'’s concentrated coverage of 


ty 
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the important size plants reaches the maxt- 
mum purchasing power in the manufacturing 
industries. 


© IMPORTANCE OF THE 
PLANT OPERATING GROUP 


The men of the Plant Operating Group, 
whatever their actual titles, are the men 
responsible for producing more goods, better 
goods, at lower cost. 

Included in this group are men with such 
plant operating titles as Vice-President, 
Operations ; General, Works, Plant and Fac- 
tory Managers; Production Superintendents; 
Production and Industrial Engineers; Meth- 
ods Men; Maintenance and Plant Superin- 


tendents; Maintenance, Electrical and Me- 
chanical Engineers; Personnel, Labor Rela- 
tions and Training Managers. 

No one is better equipped to judge indus- 
trial buying influences than industrial sales- 
men — the men who meet, and overcome, 
sales resistance. Recently, FACTORY sent a 
questionnaire to nearly 4000 salesmen of all 
kinds of industrial equipment, supplies and 
materials, to ascertain their opinions as to 
the important men in industrial buying. 

66% voted the Plant Operating Men the 
MOST IMPORTANT buying in- 
fluences, 

97% said that the men of this group were 
ONE OF THREE CONTACTS ne- 


cessary to making sales. 
Further proof of the Plant Operating 


FACTOR) 


DEVOTED to the needs 





and interests of the 






men of the plant oper- 
ating group across all 


the manufacturing in- 





dustries. 


Group's importance was revealed in an ex- 
amination of the customer-prospect lists of 
seven important industrial companies. Plant 
Operating Men outnumber Administrative 
Men 3.3 to 1 and Purchasing Men 2.8 to 1. 
Clearly, these Plant Operating Men—respon- 
sible for cutting production cost and boosting 
production output in the face of rising wage 
and material costs — ate the key to success- 
ful selling to the manufacturing industries 


© FACTORY’S CIRCULATION 


The organization that sells FACTORY 's cir- 
culation is unparalleled in industrial pub- 


lishing. 152 trained field specialists devote 
all their time to this operation, travel over 
one and a quarter million miles per year, 
making 900,000 calls; are paid to seek out 
and sell only the important buying influences 
in industry. 

This tremendous field organization, backed 
by a huge office staff, enables FACTORY to 
plan and control its circulation so scienti- 
fically that it makes only the most effective 
contacts for your advertising. And, combined 
with the information secured from the 
McGraw-Hill Census of Manufacturers, it 
enables FACTORY to bring you these exclu- 
sive values: 

1. Circulation covering the great number 
of additional plants of important size 
which have been created by our expanded 
economy. 

2. Circulation balanced by INDUSTRIES, 
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INDUSTRY CLASSIFICATION 


Air Conditioning, Heating & Ventilating 
Buildings, Bidg. Materials & Services 
Ele: trical Equipment 

Employee Relations, Training, Safety 
industrial Plant Sites 

Instruments and Meters 

Lubricants and Lubricating Equipment 
Management Consultants and Services 
Materials Handling 

Materials for Production 

Mechanical Rubber Goods 

Packaging and Shipping 

Paints, Finishes, Painting Equipment 
Power Generation and Distribution 
Power Transmission 

Production Control Systems and Equipment 
Production Equipment and Supplies 
Welding and Gas Cutting 

Miscellaneous 





BREAKDOWN OF 12 MONTHS ADVERTISING IN FACTORY 





NUMBER OF PAGES OF 
ADVERTISERS DISPLAY SPACE 

51 168 
90 345 
88 519 
28 98 
6 21 
22 78 
23 154 
5 10 
97 464 
35 169 
12 86 
16 90 
38 157 
74 304 
45 249 
10 62 
138 711 
8 59 
20 52 








to reach each manufacturing industry in 
proportion to its importance in the coral 
of all manufacturing 

3. Circulation balanced GEOGRAPHICAI 
LY, to reach plants in all manufacturing 
areas in proportion to their industrial ac 
tivity 

i. Circulation that reaches known buying 
power —the Plant Operating Group 
and only the TOP MEN in that group 


* COVERAGE 


FACTORY’'s net paid circulation, as of 
Tune 40, 1947, was $0,201 ABC 

Since the end of the wartime ‘freeze 
FACTORY ’'s circulation has been steadily 
upgraded by means of quality standards 
that are the strictest that FACTORY has 
ever set for itself — standards that are, we 
believe stricter than ANY other business 
publication has ever established. This selec 
tivity makes certain that FACTORY's sub 
scribers are fop men in the plant operating 
group—men with maximum buying influence. 


Specifically, FACTORY’s subscribers hold 
these jobs 
Plant Operating Men 
(Factory Managers; Production 
Managers; Superintendents; As- 
sistants ; Mechanical, Electrical and 
Maintenance Superintendents; 
Chief, Plant Production Engi- 
neers; etc.) 
Industrial Maintenance Contrac 


80.13% 


tors and Suppliers 1.94 
Government Officials and Armed 
Forces 1.98 


Educational Organizations and 


Libraries 2.71 
Company Subscriptions 1.28 
All Other 1.96 


* EDITORIAL CONTENT 


Every issue of FACTORY is scientifically 
planned months in advance issues are 
analyzed in the field to determine the readers 
interest in each article. All this is directed 
to a single objective: so felp FACTORY’s 
readers in every division of the manufactur 
ing industries to produce MORE goods and 
BETTER goods at LOWER COST 


Never before has this service been so bad 
ly needed! 

For years, FACTORY has presented prac 
tical, tested, timely, authoritative methods 
and ideas that can be applied to all manu 
facturing plants, regardless of the product 


made. Its editorial content covers all aspects 
of practical plant operation, including plant 
management; production; employee relations 
and worker health and safety; the main- 
tenance of structures and electrical and me 
chanical equipment; plant services; produc 
tion planning; materials handling; plant 
equipment; shop and maintenance practices; 
plant organization; industrial news; et 

FACTORY’'s articles are authoritative 
85% of them are contributed by key plant 
executives and are signed with the au 
thor’s name, title, and company connection 
Thus, FACTORY 's readers know that the in 
formation in its pages is the result of prac 
tical experience gathered from successful, 
job tested plant operation 

One practical indication of the excellence 
of FACTORY’s editorial content is the col 
lege text book, “Production Notes.” Used 
by every second year man and senior in the 
Business and Engineering Administration 
Course at Massachusetts Institute of Tech. 
nology (MIT), this book's entire content 
consists of articles selected from FACTORY ! 


In addition to its year-long complete cov- 
erage of the subject, each April FACTORY 
publishes the annual Industrial Plant Build- 
ings section, providing readers with an en- 
tire section devoted to new building and 
maintenance practices. Regular monthly de 
partments in FACTORY include Operating 
Shorts, Equipment Review, Catalog Service, 
What's New In Equipment — and special 
sections interpreting business and labor news 
and developments 


© ADVERTISING CONTENT 


FACTORY ’s highly selective buying audi- 
ence, editorially conditioned to apply equip- 
ment and methods to produce better products 
at lower cost, is the primary market for 
manufacturers selling to the broad manufac- 
turing industries. For Plant Operating Men 
read FACTORY ’s advertising pages to keep 
informed of the new and better materials, 
equipment and methods they must use in the 
battle to slash production cost and boost pro- 
duction output 

The breakdown of advertising in 
FACTORY by industry classifications, shown 
above, is the clearest possible indication that 
leading manufacturers of all lines of equip- 
ment recognize FACTORY's importance as 
a medium for selling to industry. 


© READER INTEREST 


In addition to its own continuous readership 
studies, FACTORY has four main methods 





of checking reader response to editorial and 
advertising: 


1. Independently conducted reader surveys 

2. Requests received from Catalog and 
Reader Service listings. 

3. Requests for editorial reprints, permis 
sion to quote, etc. 

4. Replies received by advertisers. 


The following figures provide convincing 
proof that FACTORY commands reader at 
tention 

a tabulation of 5000 letters received. 
checked against circulation lists, revealed 
that two out of three letters received came 
from non-subscribers—three readers for every 
copy of FACTORY. 


In a single 18 month period, 28,261 
requests for manufacturer's literature were 
received through FACTORY’s Catalog Serv 


ice. 


In a single 12-month period, requests 
for 292,676 reprints of editorial articles, 
totalling 2,622,436 pages, were made to 
FACTORY’s editors. In addition, 24,922 
Plant Operation Library sections, totalling 
261,034 pages, were sold in the same period 


© ADVERTISING VALUES 


Now, as never before, you must concentrate 
your sales and advertising efforts to reach 
the most important buying influences 
FACTORY is ready to meet your needs 
today's needs! 

Industry's greatest problem today is to 
produce more goods —better goods — at 
lower cost, That is a problem that must be 
solved by the men who operate the plants 
the men of the Plant Operating Group 

Anything that industry buys today muss 
help solve that problem 

Anything that helps solve that problem is 
primarily of interest to the Plant Operating 


Group. 


7 

SELL THE MEN IN THE PLANT — THE MEN 
WHO HAVE TO GET OUT THE PRODUCTION 
— WHO BUY AND USE MODERN EQUIP- 
MENT AND METHODS — THE PLANT OPER- 
ATING GROUP. FACTORY GIVES YOU MORE 
OF THEM PER DOLLAR THAN ANY BUSINESS 
PAPER PUBLISHED. 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


330 West 42nd Street * New York 18, N. Y. 


Personnel 
ALFRED M. STAEHLE Publisher 
L. C. Morrow Editor 
H. E. Hitty Sales Manager 
Representatives 


New York 18, N. Y 
R. T. SOULE 330 West 42nd Street 
G. E. POMEROY ....Boston 16, Mass 
1427 Statler Office Building 
E. MACAULAY Philadelphia 3, Pa 
Architect's Bldg., 17th and Sansom Sts 
R. W. GARRISON Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
738 Oliver Building 
R. C. GREINER Cleveland 15, Ohio 
1510 Hanna Building 
T. W. VAN WINKLE....Detroit 26, Michigan 
2980 Penobscot Building 
L.E — Chicago 11, Illinois 
R. P. Rose 520 N. Michigan Avenue 
W. R. PANKow St. Louis 8, Missouri 
Continental Building 
R. C. MAULTSBY Atlanta 3, Ga 
1011 Rhodes-Haverty Building 


R. N. PHELAN Los Angeles 14, Calif 
H.E. Keerer § 621 So. Hope Street 


J. W. Orrerson San Francisco 4, Calif 
C. W. DysiIncerR 68 Post Street 
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per cent; Mountain, $16,895,000, or 1.3 
per cent; Pacific, $90,273,000, or 6.7 per 


cent. 


Leading Areas 


The 33 industrial areas listed in the 
accompanying table account for 54.7 
per cent of all of the wage earners; 
61.1 per cent of the wages; 58 per cent 
of the cost of materials, fuel, purchased 
electric energy and contract work; 59.1 
per cent of the value of manufactures, 
and 60.4 per cent of the value added 
by manufacture. 

Nine industries which employ more 
than 100,000 wage earners each, ac- 
counted for 17.9 per cent of the total 
establishments; 37.8 per cent of the 
wage earners; 28.5 per cent of the cost 
of materials, fuel, electric energy and 
contract work; and 25.6 per cent of the 
value of products. 

Fifteen states, as shown in the fol- 
lowing table, had 1939 production of 
one billion dollars or more each. The 
aggregate value of their 1939 products 
was $45,453,700,000, or 80 per cent of 
the United States total. 


Rank of the states in 1939 produc- 
tion: 





No. of Value of 

Est. Products 

(000) $( Million) 
fo ee 34.5 7,134.4 
Pennsylvania ........ 13.8 5,475.9 
DN  dbnbesevadceee 13.0 4,794.9 
. neddeanettostéeta 10.1 4,584.7 
OD a cuceteneeé< 6.3 4,348.2 
WOW SOEBEF .ccccccce 8.0 3,428.9 
GEE avéeccocces 12.3 2,798.2 
Massachusetts ...... 9.0 2,459.8 
DL: ctisckeosgass 4.3 2,227.6 
WOOD coscccccces 6.7 1,604.5 
Dl ne éhneaae ban sic 5.4 1,530.2 
North Carolina ..... 3.2 1,421.3 
Ae pee 4.8 1,388.1 
Connecticut ......... 2.9 1,229.6 
Maryland 2.9 1,027.4 
WEIMG, cccce 2.6 988.8 
Minnesota .. 4.0 845.8 
Tennessee 2.3 728.1 
ee ia cad abbas 2.7 718.5 
eee 3.2 677.4 
Washington ......... 3.2 636.6 
a 2.1 574.7 
SD, oc cccuéaeoe 1.9 565.3 
Rhede Island ........ 1.5 516.4 
POMCUGED scccsccecss 1.6 481.0 
| Rae 1.5 464.4 
West Virginia ...... 1.1 441.8 
South Carolina ...... 1.3 397.5 
TY tebenennseeece 2.2 365.4 
DD damdhuoiueenedae 1.2 345.4 
DL <cocasaseus 1.6 312.2 
Nebraska pianeaeine- te 1.2 273.5 
agence a wtie 2.1 241.5 
New Hampehire shone 0.8 237.4 
" —rereeten 1.3 221.6 
Mis: iosined ELISE SETS 1.3 174.9 
| ie ae 0.6 167.2 
| "—E eee 1.2 160.2 
DG ceeandedeene 0.6 151.9 
PRB WATO cccccccccecs 0.4 114.8 
. _ Eiietepppes 0.7 103.2 
DON seesesackeune 0.3 97.5 
ee yspeetaete 0.5 90.5 
South Dakota ....... 0.5 $1.2 
ns OC SIU. cccscaves 0.5 79.9 
IE ke a ciau 0.3 45.4 
Nor BION occcece 0.4 43.8 
eee 0.3 25.1 
Nev DD Quddnsheasene 0.1 20.6 
Th tecatinanbee 184.2 56,843.0 


Eight counties with 100,000 or more 
Wage earners each accounted for one- 
fourth of 1939 production. They were 
Cook County, Ill; New York County, 
N. Y.; Wayne County, Mich.; Phila- 
dely sia County, Pa.; Kings County, 
N. Y.; Los Angeles County, Cal.; 
Cuyshoga County, O., and Allegheny 
Co ty, Pa. 


270 Counties with 5,000 Wage Earners or More in Manufacturing 


State, County 


NORTH CAROLINA 


RERRRED. cwcctevincse 
MUGGED cccccccccecs 
GE cececacasnsns 
CEE. nesececccnsct 
TEE ccccncesseanen 
CEE scccccucveves 
BENE 2666060400000 
ON aera 


GENE cocccccceseces 
> 
Mecklenburg ........- 
DD: 6s00«nsceese 
BEE. ase ndceseeeees 
Te 

ROE cececccoscens 


OHIO 


MN SaNéb0e0066s00050 
ren 
Ce Seesuacccneadexee 


PE neevaseunscene 
OE 
Peer 
DUE 66000460606000066 
eee 
DEE nécaseccdece 
Montgomery .......... 
Muskingum ........... 
BEE eecccccececses 
DED edbeusceaseceoss 


ED tineeikaekeseos 
_ aa 
WE Geeeswsancess 


OKLAHOMA 


DED svésdeecsons 
WE ateededencens cei 


OREGON 


EE Sdudndaseeiaws 
OS OS 
EEE. 60s 0b00«006600 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DEE 6.6.0. 684456050 
DE 04.6s0t6ssnesens 


GREE pececcusnvecaes 
OO  —Eeaerrere 
eae 
CUMBBOTIERE .ccccccccs 
ERM cccccccevesece 
EE 


Lackawanna ........- 
ES eee 
LAWTFONCE ...-..-eeeees 
BGUORER ccoccveccccces 


DE, seccsntennesees 
DE bbeeusebenrsecens 
Montgomery ........- 
Northampton ......... 
Northumberland ...... 
Philadelphia .........-. 
reer 
Washington ........-- 
Westmoreland ........ 
aaa 


—........... 
BOGE cecccneetecees 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ANGOTEOR cccccccceccce 
CRATIOSEOR cccccccccces 
Greenville .....+seeees 
Greenwood .....eeeeee 
EMUPGRE cccccccenccoes 


eee eee eee eee eee 


TENNESSEE 


BPRUEOE soccccscccose 
DE éaccsensscaes 
DE. o¢eeakennenenenes 
0 See 
reer 

BOOED ciccecuassesec 
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Plants, 1939—Continued 


No. of 
Wage 
No. of Earners Wages 
Est. (000) $(000) 
101 13.3 11,306 
7 6.7 6,608 
46 as @8£=—- ease 
53 5.1 3,701 
120 8.8 6,076 
55 6.6 4,450 
63 8.4 5,598 
75 [- @€=—=—st ene 
114 SS 06UC~*~*C kw maw 
134 19.7 13,565 
252 25.2 9,607 
84 5.9 4,279 
185 12.1 10,544 
67 5.9 4,512 
64 6.8 4,183 
33 5.1 3,333 
1,519 178.8 97.762 
92 6.2 6,840 
130 14.6 21,612 
157 10.3 14,451 
125 6.7 ,626 
2,576 125.9 178,522 
48 6.1 ,913 
521 25.6 29,983 
1,525 67.0 3,637 
55 9.4 14,167 
123 14.8 21,632 
499 30.7 43,656 
210 33.1 49,537 
461 39.4 60,089 
73 5.7 ,197 
109 9.6 12,115 
54 8.1 ,183 
328 28.9 42,117 
341 40.2 65,505 
141 19.2 29,877 
107 5.6 6,50 
7,675 506.9 710,161 
325 6.1 6,677 
265 6.4 7,628 
590 12.5 14, "305 
73 5.1 7,723 
822 18.6 22,986 
895 23.7 30,709 
1,571 124.2 174,609 
65 26.7 39,471 
506 40.6 41,697 
105 S.2 # ecevses 
185 10.9 10,963 
133 14.2 ,057 
59 6 | ij ceeses 
181 10.7 11,826 
77 5.5 4,644 
73 5.8 7,341 
107 6.9 4,317 
251 15.7 16,716 
214 26.5 39,887 
309 19.3 25,026 
95 5.9 5,812 
272 12.4 10,763 
431 27.7 25,115 
94 9.8 13,018 
157 10.9 10,070 
346 22.7 20,616 
307 19.0 16,364 
153 9.3 ,089 
102 10.8 15,512 
38 6.0 586 
506 34.2 38,518 
278 32.6 38,051 
119 6.7 5,487 
4,511 196.4 231,691 
201 8.5 6,26 
131 14.5 20,870 
243 26.6 36,130 
457 27.3 24,440 
12,377 797.5 929, 950 
86 6.9 6,370 
1,256 88.9 89,590 
1,342 95.8 95,960 
51 10.0 6,486 
92 5.4 3,582 
118 18.2 13,857 
39 6.7 4,25 
21 5.2 3,818 
104 17.5 12,208 
43 7.0 5,008 
468 70.0 49,910 
314 17.4 16,964 
261 20.1 17,344 
190 14.9 11,834 
378 18.2 16,358 
56 8.4 ¥ 
1,199 79.0 71,140 


Cost of 
Materials, 
Fuel, etc. 
$(000) 


23,777 
9,575 


eeeeee 


580,797 


eeeeee 


2,757,756 


19,200 
232,777 
251,977 


276,607 


Value of 
Products 
$(000) 


44,940 
29,573 


eeeeee 


serene 


139,019 


24,199 
139,780 
163,979 


1,007,976 
218,913 
154,765 


49,840 
102,060 


sees 


5,063,566 


34,676 
437,966 
472,642 


233,963 
121,918 
87,228 
60,753 


489,373 


369 
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Canadian Industrial Equipment News 
carries more American advertisers than 
any other industrial publication in 
Canada. 


Why this marked preterence ¢ Because 
Canadian Industrial Equipment News pro 
vides the best buy in industrial advertis 
ing field by giving complete coverage of 
all Canadian industries at a low cost 

single unit monthly costs only 1/3c per 
reader to reach over 14,000 industrial 


buve rs 


MARKETS COVERED. CIEN gives 
complete coverage of manufacturing indus 
tries, public utilities, power companies 
mines and quarries, transportation and 
communication systems, representating, an 
annual production volume of well over 
$10 billions In addition CIEN covers 
municipalities, contractors, and the main 
tenance departments of hospitals, public 
buildings and institutions. Canada is the 
nearest large industrial market for United 
“tates manufacturers of all kinds of ma 


chinery, equipment and supplies. Its man 
ufacturing industries extend through more 
than 165 major classifications, including 
the $1 billion food and textile industries 
and consuming close to $5 billions of ma 


terials annually 


EDITORIAL. CIEN editorial contents 
presents in brief, factual form illustrated 
news of new or improved industrial prod 
ucts of all kinds. Products featured must 
be new or improved within four months 
previous to receipt ot information kdi 
torial material is handled solely on its news 
value, as decided by the editorial staff and 
the editorial advisory beard. CIEN holds 


rigidly to its policy of presenting new 
when it is news Month after month it 
leads in the number of “firsts” and “ex 
clusives” secured by its own editorial con 
tacts 


CIEN Reader Inquiry Service sends each 


month to Canadian and American manu 
facturers thousands of inquiries regarding 
products mentioned editorially and adver 
tised. Its editorial staff also gives full co 
operation in helping to solve special pro 
duction and equipment proble ns encoun 
tered by readers 


CIRCULATION, CIEN has the largest gineers, operating officials and plant ex 
industrial circulation in Canada. It is dis ecutives for information on all kinds 
tributed on a controlled basis to the oper- industrial machinery, equipment and sup 
ating and purchasing men in Canadian plies. Over 3,000 purchasers in Canada’s 
industrial plants and institutions. Plant leading industrial plants receive Industria 
ind factory managers, superintendents, Equipment Handbook annually. Advertis 
purchasing agents and engineers are eligi ing Rates: 
ble to receive CIEN. Other occupational! Tim \ 
¢s ‘ 
classifications are judged on their individual ae $60.00 $55.00 $50.00 
MBC ccccccsees® >. ) 
qualifications and need of the publication, vs a = 4) 29 24) 1 OD 
. ag vinweseneue <. Y 
ind it is interesting to note that in these Tibia seed’ sak st ieieD Ue 
: olour: standare ec 0 standart f 
catagories CIEN circulation is almost 100 ane ol 
= ‘ $25.00. Other colours $35.00. 
per cent request circulation, going by name 
and title to the individual concerned. Mechanical Requirements: type page 4 
CCAB statement on request. x 7'4; half page 4 x 3%: trim size 
— a 5 x 8'.: Halftone screen 120. Closing 
IVE SINC LSe : . 
- ERTISING RATE : ‘ date Aug. 1; publishing date October 15. 
imes ) ) 
Single unit (3'4 x 434) $56 $54 $50.50 SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
limes y 12 18 24 Montreal 2: KR. G. Rowlands 802 Cast! 
Single unit S48 $45 $42 $40 a one M . Devens 2 A 
oore and Kennedy ov \ g 
While 3'4 x 434 space units are standard, ton Bldg Phone Waverly Van- 
double units, or several single units may Couver: Mi _ ~ ——— ao 
be used in any issue, at rates earned on the Marine 714 Winnipeg: K M 
above scale Pike 184 Lamar St Western Springs, 
li.: C. A. Burton, 4713 Woodlat 
C : “MENTS Atlanta, Ga.; L. ©. Coburn, 7 B 
MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS. Place N. W_: New York City 1: Hov 
CIEN is printed in one colour throughout. Thomas Publishing Co., 461 Sth Ave.; Grand 
ll advertis ents ' @ . P o- Rapids, Mich.: Leland |! Galt 441 t 
\ advertisements are positioned along N. E.; Detroit 2: B. J. Goldman, 746 ¢ 
side and above or following reading mat- wood Ave.: Detroit 21: Don L. Prout 
ter Single unit size 3 2 } 1. Double Parkside Ave cheng Mk: C = H 
P. O. Box 15 ; : G. ¢ ker & 
unit 3'4 x 9 Halftone screen 120. - i tewine So Wont Suaimen Ure In- 
» dianapolis, Ind.: M. Graham LeVay N 
Issuance and Closing Dates. Issued 15th Sheridan Ave Cleveland 14: M. H. |! 
of publication month. Last forms close 145 Superior Ave Pittsburs 22: G. a 
» tock Ir ir F. K Fost 2102 
oth of publication month. Bank Bide Philadelphia 1: "a Parl ger 
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FACTS FOR SPACE BUYERS 


—— Taken from IEN’s media reference file folder of 


factual information to briefly indicate how simply, 








effectively and economically you can place news 
and information about your products where active 


operating, engineering and production men in the larger 












they are looking for their current requirements. 





plants in all industries will read it .. . when and where 





1. General Information 


Industrial Equipment News originated specialized product news and information publishing in 1933, 
and continues under the same general and editorial management of those who originated and developed 
this now firmly established type of publishing service. 


2. Market 


Industrial Equipment News reaches active plant operating, engineering and production men in the 
larger, most active plants in all industries who have an obvious interest in “What’s New” in products 
and product information to help them meet current plant operating and production problems. 


3. Editorial 

Brief, factual, staff-written descriptions of all new and improved products for all departments, all func- 
tions and all divisions of industry as developed and released by their manufacturers each month. Digests 
of new catalogues and product literature supplying added product source and product information are 
also included. * All manufacturers are invited to continuously submit information of this sort to IEN’S 
editors for editorial use at no cost or obligation of any sort. Editor-in-chief is W. E. (Bill) Irish... 
engineering graduate of Cornell... with 15 years of plant operating experience and 15 years of describ- 
ing product developments as IEN’s editor from its start in 1933. J. W. Moss returned Oct. Ist, 1945 
as managing editor after active participation in the original building and later operation of the atomic 
bomb plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


4. Circulation 


Industrial Equipment News is mailed, at their request, to more than 52,000 active plant and production 
men in the larger plants in all industries. This distribution is CCA audited and the current statement 
shows 85.1% specific plant operating titles in plants, 55.9% of which are rated at one million dollars and 
over. Monthly circulation verification checks indicate that 96.2% in this selected group use Industrial 
Equipment News to find their current plant and production operating requirements. Affiliation with 
Thomas Register of American Manufacturers permits continuous knowledge of changes in this broad 
general industrial market. ' 


». Advertising 


Industrial Equipment News offers an opportunity to promote sales of industrial products to operating 
men in known markets, as well as to “fish” for new markets now cropping out almost daily under today’s 
changing and shifting market conditions. Because Industrial Equipment News is strictly a product in- 
formation service, it is used by its plant operating readers to look for current product needs, and low- 
cost standard 1/9 page units of space (at $95 to $102 per insertion) are all that are needed for standard, 
effective advertising representation. In addition to the usual benefits of publication advertising, IEN’s 
use for buying in most instances automatically brings a plus value .. . viz., ... logically developed SALES 
LEADS (inquiries) as tangible evidence of advertising value, substantially and measurably offsetting its 
extremely low space costs. While first in its own field and still relatively a “youngster,” Industrial 
Equipment News already outstandingly leads the field of general industrial publications in the number of 
advertisers using it to “blanket” industry . .. with almost twice as many advertisers as any other publi- 
cation of similar circulation, and an advertiser renewal rate averaging 76%. 


“SEEING IS BELIEVING” ... hence we urge examination of a 
current issue, and of “‘THE IEN PLAN,” available on request .. . 
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All Manufacturing Plants by Value 
of Output 





of 

No. of otal 

Plants Output 

$5.000 to $19,999............ 60,593 1. 

$20,000 to $49,999........... 42.08 2.4 
60,000 to $99,999........... 25.490 3.2 
$100,000 to $249,999........ 24.718 6.9 
260,000 to $499.999........ 13,066 8.1 
00,000 to $999.999........ 8.706 10.8 
$1,060,000 to $2,499,999... _. 6,088 16.4 
$2.500, 000 to $4,999,999... .. 2,013 12.2 
5,000,000 and over........ ‘473 -38.9 
Ee es 184,230 100.1 


—1939 Census of Manufacturee 
Ce UE EEE 


Fifty-one cities had manufacturing 
output of one billion dollars or more 
in 1939. 


No. of Value of 

Est. Products 

(000) $(Million) 
DEE: ciccenneasekans 26.7 4,109 
SD esebeccsesestececs 8.5 2,843 
Sethe rn 2.3 1,583 
DE secrecedenxad 4.5 1,418 
CE gb¢nvcecosedaces 2.3 882 
St Pe cstécteneercenese 2.2 717 
DEE chedececvesseese 1.9 646 
it PD cceccesccees 4.0 568 
(1; ptadesecewebaeeneae 1.0 488 
cee ent eee bea 1.5 437 
Dt Kéteéoasdacetecess 1.5 426 
DE. sbisuetecennneseees 2.5 413 
TED spesecescececesa 1.3 381 
DT  <eaubesweseesen ee 0.3 373 
Dn -<ccbevanssanen 1.1 358 
Flint, ih de¢ueqeedeuanca 0.1 ° 
DT vccveveseseeeess 0.7 315 
San Francisco ...........:. 2.2 313 
ETD codeececcesoeses 0.6 286 
GE GE 060060000606000 0.6 282 
Dh sccehevedhaccheas 0.3 279 
Indianapolis Snaeeeseséeess 0.8 272 
Kansas City, Mo.......... 0.8 ° 
Cis Mls sescccceccoeeose 0.1 ° 
ith Gh -eeoesetbeteesee 0.4 ° 
DOSED secocecoeocece 1.1 221 
Dt hivgdhvecntendatsawes 0.5 214 
PEED. seccnesceancese 0.7 193 
GD ecosecoesecescenese 0.4 193 
GED dectogecesceccecce 0.2 191 
Youngstown, O. .......... 0.1 189 
GC GE, covsecececes 0.6 171 
Kansas City, Kan........ 0.1 167 
Dh e@esecneseecteeenes 0.5 166 
Bridgeport, Conn. ...... 0.4 160 
CORE, De cccccccccees 0.5 156 
Worcester, Mass. ......... 0.5 155 
Seattle, Wash. ....... 1.1 153 
Be. PRUE, BemmMecccccccccce 0.5 152 
DE. Ti sesccececess 0.6 142 
South Bend, Ind.......... 0.2 139 
Memphis, Tenn. ...... coon OS 134 
Cambridge, Mass. ........ 0.4 127 
i Mi. sksbateccecses 0.6 27 
New Orleans, La.......... 0.6 127 
Cn Sh sceteeseodecoes 0.2 126 
Pare Gi ccccceseses 0.8 116 
Pe, GU scoseseseucs 0.6 108 
is M, Meeneoeeeeces 0.5 107 
SPEGRG, Bee Becccccceeses 0.3 104 
New Haven, Conn......... 0.4 101 


*Withheld to avoid disclosure of opera- 
tions of individual establishments. 


These 51 cities had an aggregate out- 
put valued at $22,413 million, or almost 
40 per cent of the national total. 

The East North Central (Great 
Lakes) division accounted for 30.9 per 
cent of the national total, the Middle 
Atlantic division being second, with 
28.2 per cent. The score for other sec- 
tions: New England, 12.9 per cent; 
West North Central, 6.7 per cent; 
South Atlantic, 9.5 per cent; East South 
Central, 3.4 per cent; West South Cen- 
tral, 4.5 per cent; Mountain 1.4 per 
cent; Pacific, 6.7 per cent. 

The total cost of materials, supplies, 
fuel, purchased electric energy and con- 
tract work utilized by manufacturing 
establishments in 1939 was somewhat 
lower than for 1937, but substantially 
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270 Counties with 5,000 Wage Earners or More in Manufacturing 
Plants, 1939—Continued 








No. of Cost of 
Wage Materials, Volue of 
State, County No. of Earners Wages Fuel, etc. Product 
Est. (000) $( 000) $1000) $(00 
TEXAS 
i ceseuesedeeeesune 356 6.8 6,023 31,905 54,4 
Dt! ¢insnnkevaaeasien 716 16.3 15,523 94,292 155,94 
Dt: sieetusanedseneaee 655 22.8 30,656 229,656 337.1 
DD seseéecnecscess 130 12.2 18,409 252,354 321,532 
_  _enqaenqunsss 312 8.1 8,556 6,112 106,4 
DED  sthondenvesunnas 2,169 66.3 79,167 684.319 975.4 
UTAH 
SP caceuceeudedads 261 5.5 6,283 79,491 103.1 
VIRGINIA 
Au i. and Staunton 
hh erinehehad ean s 69 5.2 4,863 12,431 27,382 
Ca Xb liand Lynchbur, 
mp htt ore snide tom we 83 9.5 7,635 20,695 37,018 
Henrico and a 343 18.9 18,521 265,147 376,311 
enry and Martinsvi 
Cit ty . saan Gane a ‘ A ° 43 7.6 5,430 15,704 29,94: 
Norfolk and Norfolk City 266 10.0 8,897 60,672 91,74 
Pittsylvania and Dan- 
mk apeapesses sons 44 SS @=——<“—“— 0 (tlt 
a an oanoke 
r ity r ele that aati dt 105 7.8 8,099 20,404 39,5: 
Warwick and Newport 93 81 
+ w **eeeeee eee eeeneeee ——- | Sitti dilate. j.- . ii/i/TT = = . «fill SSS 
Totals bbewbhdeceaadeses 985 77.1 63,445 395,053 601,752 
WASHINGTON _ 
a. 70 6.1 8,461 14,778 949 
Grays Harbor .......... 124 6.7 8,997 17,336 36,253 
ET cadeuseotecsscusaues 1,216 24.3 33,954 87,247 173,038 
PE ccocsococancesscses 323 12.6 16,754 90,772 129,188 
Snohomish ........++++++ 178 7.0 698 18,119 39,301 
ORCC 259 5.5 6,785 29,590 48,821 
| (eer 2,170 62.1 84,649 257,842 460,550 
WEST VIRGINIA 
ae 100 a7 6,635 18,026 39,415 
BNGOEE ccccccccceescves 41 — @&8#=—=—_ cee D0Ulc (it !UC~C~C 
Stanawhe paneswae keene 95 9.0 13,688 39,039 88,605 
Sy Gaecceecsbasesseceve 106 6.5 ,404 27,175 43,682 
ME cthS66060s400000R0R 63 6.9 7,505 13,670 31,178 
. >a 405 42.2 35,232 97,810 202,880 
py nag 2 40,604 58,809 
hddabiendnendaees 17 5.0 5,99 ° R .809 
ae waite aekiae ne ewaiels i 8.6 12,377 63,300 84,626 
BEOOIOS cccccccccscee 186 5.3 6,276 ,800 45,439 
EEE Sccecsaccdvees 1,657 80.3 112,060 306,854 $96,556 
CREED. cccsicsaseces 170 5.3 349 943 38,860 
SD. Sesecceresavesine 206 9.5 13,460 32,070 72,498 
DE csnnecesbedéeoauens 94 8.1 11,397 59,039 92,886 
PD secsdeveasocn 234 9.1 9,872 31,012 58,014 
WEED. coceveseesses 203 8.4 9,968 39,076 63,416 
WD -S5s000-0000400~e8 3,001 139.6 187,751 608,698 1,111,104 
Creme. TORR occccckcesa 130,041 6,245.0 7,388,341 24,998,588 44,868,314 
08 We Tb sade secdsanncus 71 79 81 78 79 











higher than in 1935, according to the 
Bureau of the Census. The expenditure 
for materials and supplies, including 
containers, was $30,254,961,000; for 
fuel, $850,464,000. Costs for purchased 
electric energy and for commission and 
contract work were $465,427,000 and 
$589,256,000, respectively. 

The largest users of materials, fuel, 
energy, etc., were manufacturers and 
processors in the “Food and Kindred 
Products” group, who accounted for 21 
per cent of the total. This group was 
also the largest purchaser of electric 
energy. The largest amount of com- 
mission and contract work was done in 
the “Apparel and Other Finished Prod- 
ucts” group, where it accounted for 
38.5 per cent of the total. 


Available Market Data 

Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
“TIEN” Plan and Media Data File 

Everything the prospective adver- 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, October 25, 


tiser might wish to know about /ndus- 
trial Equipment News’ market, circu- 
lation, editorial and advertising setup, 
current advertisers, and promotion 
services all in a file folder. 


Simplifying Order Production. 


This booklet, prepared by the re- 
search department, Sweet’s Catalog 
Service, shows how obtaining orders 
can be simplified by more efficient co- 
ordination of industrial buying infor- 
It defines the fundamental 


mation. 
forms of product information, sug- 
gests performance and _ production 


standards for each, and indicates 4 
means for their coordination into 4 
system. 


A Guide for Keying Media Select to 
Sales. 


A publication by McGraw-Hill !ub- 


lishing Company, Inc., which com: les 
methods employed by a number of 
successful manufacturers who ve 
developed interesting approache: 
the problem of coordinating ‘eit 
sales and advertising programs b ‘ ‘er. 
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THOMAS’ REGISTER 


3 Volumes and Index — 7,000 pages for completeness 
SUBSCRIPTION $15.00 — RENEWAL $12.50 
98°, OF CIRCULATION IS PAID 


Surveys show at least 15,000 previous editions of Thomas’ Register 
in use, making a total circulation of over 30,000 copies. 60%, 
of the total industrial purchasing power in the U.S.A. use 





A.B. C. 18,483 Copies 


Thomas’ Register. 


GENERAL DATA 








RATES 
RATES 
Space Sizes Initial Add'l 
Available Space Space 
3 cols. (7!/>") x 12/9"... $510. ..$450 
2 3 cols. (7!/>") x 10" . 420... 363 
3 3 cols. (7'/5") x 7p"... 330... 273 
4 3 cols. (7!/>") x 5" 240... 183 
5 3 cols. (7/5") x 2"... 150... 93 
6 2 cols. (5°) x 12i4"... 396... 333 
7 2 cols. (5") x 10" 330 267 
8 2 cols. (5"") x 7\/>" 264 20! 
9 om. Bs kk ej. Se 135 
10 2 cols. (5") x 2"... 132... 69 
i | col. (215°) x 5° ... 120... 63 
12 | col. (2!/>") x 21/," 87 33 
Cards (Up to Three) (2!/>"") x 1" — 
Cards in excess of 3 $15.00 each 








Recognized 


Mercantile Agencies and other 
authorities give capital ratings for 12,093 of 
lhomas’ Register subscribers to the last edition 


. ; 
17 





® Thomas’ Register is an exceptionally efficient 
purchasing assistant for executives, operating 
and buying officials and all other ‘“key”’ office 
and plant men who investigate, specify or buy 
—all lines of business everywhere. Thomas’ 
Register subscribers pay a substantial price for 
the Register to avoid looking elsewhere, and 
as a rule, use it exclusively for “Where To 
guy” information and facts. 


@ Thomas’ Register instantly furnishes all 
sources of supply for every conceivable kind of 
article, more than 70,000. It lists all names, 
non-advertisers as well as advertisers, with a 
vast amount of description of their products. 
Capital rating for all names is an exclusive 
Thomas’ Register feature which facilitates 
selection according to size. 


33,406 ADVERTISEMENTS 





7,941 Advertisers placed 33,406 Ad- 











as follows: vertisements in the 1947 Edition of 
¢, Thomas’ Register. This is far more 
be lle MOO OOO and oy el seneseneeces _ 2,139 than ever appeared in any business 
100,000 tO 510,000,000 ..... . 305 publication during any one year. 90% 
100,000 tO 5,000,000 ....... . 2,1 as ‘ and 
pias 4 sl 43 subscription renewal substantiates the 
O ,000,000 ....... ,137 ; mye , 9 
etna aaa ape producing power of Thomas’ Register 
00, O 00,000 ...... wbieii ,QO2 acai - 
om = : — a aa and the soundness of our thirty years 
50,000 to - ( f o£ ST fnemats 
| ( F TOC wm : ~ T,1Q advocacy of factually “Informative 
LESS tHAM 50,000 nnn ecccccceeecneseneees 201 a ae . ee 
ess tian 50, ks Copy” for Buying Inquiries. 
TOTAL.....12,093 
A. B. C. STATEMENT SENT PROMPTLY ON REQUEST 
_—- 
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Relation of 33 Industrial Areas to Total U. S. Production in 1939 




































































Cost of materials, fuel, Value added 
| " Wage earners Wages purchased electric energy, panufacture *Y Value of produc.s 
| — : and contract work 4/ =a » 
Area estab- Number = By | 
lish- (average ea | j 
ments for the Amount Amount q U. S. | Amount Amount ri 
4 year) | total | 
- Ee a ae —T a _| 
Sette 0ERE Re ococseecccnsess: | 184,230 7,886,567 | $9,089,940,916| $32,160,106,681| | 100.0 |§2s,682,918,119| $56,643,02,,000 | 
Industrial areas, total......-.+++- | 98,377 4,311,567 54552,128,053 18,656,916, 279 58.0 | | 1h, 918,838,452) 33,575,7545731 
New Tork s puiencumenmeonnted City area. 33,385 | 849,608 1,042,681,700| 3,887,580,270/ 1} 12.1 3,060,864,361; 6,948,444,631 1 
CHICAGO OFOR......seceseeesereecceeeees : 9,921 483,593 640,533,131,  2,367,826,185| 2) 7.4 | 1,909,989,397|  4,277,815,582 2 
wadleinighda--Conten OreG..«+> eeeeeeeeee 6,082 321,725 367,115,110 1,252, 248,479 4 3.9 1,040,711,771 2,292,960, 250 4 
Detroit aFOR....cccccccesceeceeeeeeeees 2,772 | 311,332 511,909,475)  1,650,125,393) 3} 5.1 | 1,069,085,036 25719,210,429) 3 
BOSTON BFORs ccc ccccccccccccccccccccveces 5,673 | 237,496 264,495,570 764,643,460; 6) 2.4 660,839,002 1,425,482,462) 6 
Pittsburgh area... ..-sececceseseeeeeeees 2,100 | 191,903 271,080,178 858,173,578) 5 2.7 643,225,069 1, 501,398,647) 5 
Pprovidence—Fall River—-New Bedford area 2,036 153,013 146,084,673 348 , 806 ,053/16 1.1 315,111,405 663,917,458 |16 
Cloweland GF08.....csscccsccscceceveeess 2,699 140,653 200,153,593 576,504,827/10; 1.8 546,641,677|  1,123,146,504| 8 
Bridgeport—New Haven—Waterbury area... 1,728 128,396 150,993,009 328,869,811 |18 1.0 393,684,465 722,554,276 Lh) 
St. LOLS OFC... cc cccccceeerecerenceses 2,787 126,831 152,939,450 623,079,603/ 8 1.9 | 463,516,138 1,086,595,741) 9 
LOS ANgeles ares... ..--cceccecceeeeeenes 59594 | 126,392 166,630,467 706,906,903) 7 2.2 512,526,749 1,219,433,652) 7 
Baltimore Area... ..cecceceeceeeceeeneees 2,032 | 105,737 126,981,059 515,298,580)11) 1.6 | 341,668,668 9967 5248 (12 
Milwauke@ area......ccccceeeeereceeeess ~| 1,936 | 98,414 137,897,194 392,224,026|14; 1.2 361,456,062 753,680,088 |13 
LTE. « ccocccovccececeosesscesses 1,470 91,328 127,122,954 510,883,150|/12} 1.6 | 394,337,713 905, 220,863 11 
Cincdmnatd ares......cecccesesceereeeees | 1,772 87, 384 112, 224,524 386,912,580/15| 1.2 | 315,707,438 702,620,018 15 
Worcester aes... ss .cseeeeeseceeeceesees | 1,19 78,373 | 88, 890, 263 178, 359,338 | 2 *& | 198,478,397 376,837,735 2) 
San Prancisco—Oakland Tnineéienndl 3,441 76,374 | 110,964, 281 600,156,725) 9} 1.9 360 479,686) 960,636,411 | 10) 
Youngstown aFO8..... 6c cceeeceeeceeeeeres 547 72,826 107 9b 9195 402,716,763/13| 1.3 226, 507,216 629,223,979 |17 
Hartford GFOG.ccccccccccccccccccececcece 671 62,245 | 80,424,117 121,947,975 | 28 | 4 204,718,868 326,666, 843 | 23 
AllentowsBethlohem ares... --eeeeeeeeee 6m, | 55,342 | 58,666,927 » 871, 25 4 141,720,823 280,591,946 | 27) 
MoGhOGhEF GFE. cccccccccccccccccsccceecs 03 | 51,331 | 70,961,252 137,231,763 | 27 4 208 ,668, 303 345,900,066 | 21 
Minneapolis—St. Paul area......+++++-++ 1,744 48,608 | 62,458,329 278,751,056|19 9 201, 520,659 480,271,715 19 
Mroeling OFO8......escecceeceeeceeceeees 412 43,519 | 57, 7Bley 5h2 183,230, 586 | 20 -6 | 108,387,223 291,617,809 2 
Reading aFea......ccccesececeereneeceeee 506 40,612 | 41,696,675 70,786,419 | 32 o2 83,978, 206 154,764,625 32 
BBOR BFORc c ccccccccccccccccccccccsccese 31 | 40,155 | 65,504,864 166, 359,561 | 23 5 166, 566,086 332,925,647 |22 
Dayton OFOR.... ees cceeeseeerecnseeseeees 461 | 39,367 | 60,089,013 114,879, 532) 30 | 162,254,129 277 133,661 | 28 
Indianapolis area........eeeeeseeeeeees ° as | 38,838 | 48,139,113 155, 359,006 | 24 5 | 139,152,702 294,511, 708 |25} 
Kansas City area... ....ceecesseeeeeeeeee 1,047 38,378 47,811,019 335, 305,534/17 1.0 | 148,465,063 483,770,597 |18) 
Seattlo—Tecoms GFes......ccccsecccecees | 1,539 36,853 50,708,151 178,018, 521 | 22 -6 | 124,208,086 302,226,607 |24) 
Springfield—Holyoke area......-++++++++ 650 »4hb | hb 297,53 101,600,175 | 31 3 | 110,096,842 211,697,017 |31! 
Albany—Schenectady--Troy area.......+++ 579 3%, 368 46,162,848 118, 504,177 | 29 oh | 126,695,069 2455199246 30 
Scranton—Wilkes-Barre area.....++++++++ 579 | 31,452 27,127,023 66,821,221/33 o2 | 66,101,004 132,922, 225 |33 
Toledo aFO8....cccseeeseeceeeenserereses 499 | = 0,676 | 43,655,822,  137,933,906| 26 4 | = 101,475,139 249,409 045 |29 
—Bureau of the Census 
It reviews and analyzes the sales pro- Associations wanes By tconn “5 a 
grams, shows how to rate the fields : 6 90.00 55.00 31.00 
by the degree of their volume im- American Management Assn., 330 > 81.00 50.00 28.00 
portance, how to concentrate on the W. 42nd St., New York. —— 
best prospects, how to determine the Machinery and Allied Products In- (CA 
men whose decision counts, how to stitute, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago. ‘ — ‘ 
build a cross chart, and how to select National Assn. of Manufacturers, 14 Phillipsburg AN a Publi eae Com- 
the proper industrial and functional W. 49th St., New York. prosned ay magazine Co. Met. 156. 
publications, An envelope is attached National Safety Council, 20 N. lished Ist Rs lg, Dis ounts, 
with cross charts and instructions, Wacker Drive, Chicago. a. ulation, April, 1947, 284813 (gross), 
29.657. ety tae 5.603; mfg.. 9,627: rail 
roads, 4; tract », 1,887 yer 
Publications utilities, 1,894 “hee °3.1 58. Rates , 
{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- Times ptres Pay} “4 0 
ments, lightface. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 6 200.00 “110.00 
. @ 12 195.00 105.00 
month period ending June 30, 1947.] Standard red, $50: bleed. 15 
A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog and Direc- — 
tory, 29 W. 39th St., New York 18, Pub- CCA 
lished by The American Society of Me- a - 
American Machinist, 330 West 42nd St., chanical Engineers. Established 1912, Dun’s Review, 290 Broadway, New York 
New York 18. Published by McGraw- Trim size, 8%xl11%. Type page, 7x10, §8- Published by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc 
Hill Publishing Co. Est. 1877. Sub- Published annually in Oct. Agency dis- Est. 1893. Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type 
scription, $5. For executives in charge counts, 15-2. Circulation (controlled). page, 7x10 Published 15th Forms 
of production, management and plant (Sworn), 1946 edition, 15,000, Rates— close 10th. Agency discounts, 15 
operation in the metal-working industry Uniform catalogs: 1 page, $350; 2 pages, Circulation, May, 1947, 66,154; 
and the metal-working departments of $550; 3 pages, $725; 4 pages, $875. 79,294. Officers, 50,084; general sal: 
other industries. Trim size, 8%4x11\. “one > ‘ re : fi ctory managers 3.823: credit mar 
Type page, 1x10. Published every other eogted stock “Hates black and one cole: 2484; others, 11.413. Rates 
Thursday Forms close 23 days prec. 4 pages, $1,050: s pages, $1,700: 16 Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
\e ones discounts, 15 pages, $2,800; 32 pages, $5,300. 1 $555.00 395.00 > : 
m4 per gn oy e . ereee?> a 1¥ _Insert catalogs, furnished by adver- 13 te = + te: ne 
98; pre ce “ is gx pl ints and par ~ z fr no ‘Pthe.'tt para nee 16 Standard color, $125; bleed, 15% 
cue a me -r gg a 4 di =" de oe eT Fo addit onal data see page 377 For additional data see page 
ind exporters, 781: engineers, 743: other —— 
2 134 hates bet page Seem Chane 3 pages Electrical Manufac - 
e250 pages, $325: 6 pages, $305 > Central Manufacturing District “ (See DESIGN ENGINEERING.) 
pages, $280: 26 pages, $240: 52 pages, Sime, 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3. Pub 7 
$210 lished by Central Mfg. District. Est. = — — 
“8 a ? 1916. Controlled. Trfm size, 6%x9%. (See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 
Sears sae Ee Ted, Blue, Breen, ‘Type page, 5%x8. Published 10th. Forms 4 
5; » FSS. close 15th. Circulation, 9,780. Agency SBquipment & Materials Reporter, 1st W. 
For additional data see insert between discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Swern), 4th St., Los Angeles 13, Cal. Put hed 
pages 416-17 9,780. Rates- by Service Publications. Est. 1943. ©om- 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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BVize rie. 





ENGINEERIN 





Published Monthly 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING and its publisher the A.S.M.E. 
have been functioning for 67 years...on the basis of rendering a 
service which can be accomplished only through associated effort. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING reaches the 
vital factors in ALL of mechanized industry 


who design and butld and install and 


maintain all kinds of mechanical 


apy 1s, from power plant equipment to pro- 
luct nachinery. 
\' the real buying of industrial apparatus 


s a number of different men, seldom, if 
ny of them constitute as big a factor 


iS the mechanical engineer. Equally truc 
the specifying of materials and parts 
that nto mechanical equipment 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING is a hori- 
tal medium covering industry at large and 
ts coverage practically overcomes specific 
fi Activity, giving a good average for all 


EDITORIAL 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING deals, in 


i way, with what is new and significant in 
eng ring progress. It creates and maintains 
the highest type of reader interest — by authori- 
tati rticles which are in the engineer's lan- 
guage for engineers and engineer-executives 
wi responsibilities in modernizing and main- 
taining industry, requires them to keep reliably 

Hundreds of engineers in every important in- 


throughout the United States, expert in 

tl are continuously working to provide 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING with the lat- 
st est practice. These men, members of 
S.M.E. and prominent in engineering and 
ntribute through the national meet 


ng t the Society held each year and also 

its Professional Divisions meetings. All 
t the papers presented at these meetings are 
r first, for the pages of MECHANICAI 


ENGINEERING and each one represents the 
ght of the profession on that particular 


eaching organized activities of the 
A.S.M.E. have sources and resources without 
t or wear counterpart. 19 Professional 
D 
Ar Mechanics Metals Engineering 
: Oil and Gas Power 
Power 
G ne Power ’ 
H Ne Process Industries 
H “ Production 
I leeeemenenen Engineering 
ilators Railroad 
f Design Rubber and Plastics 
M nt Textile 
M Handiing W ood Industries 
s; nearly 3,000 mechanical engineers 
tives working in SOO groups .. . for 
2 progress and industrial advance- 
kineers and industrialists engaged in 
t work constitute the authorship and 
ship of MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 
- cuon of MECHANICAL ENGIN. 


iS tO Serve aS a Clearing house for tn- 


formation pertaining to engineering progress 
and industrial and economic trends as they are 
unfolded by the ramified and far-flung activities 
of the A.S.M.E. It supplies the background and 
those necessary scientific progress facts which 
underlie all real industrial advancement. The 
material published is secured only by the far 
reaching activities of the A.S.M.E.. and MI 
CHANICAL ENGINEERING performs a ser 


vice that no other publication covers. 


CIRCULATION 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING provides 
industrial advertisers the most direct route to the 
high-calibre men responsible for the sinews of 
industry 

It reaches the men who have the real respon- 
sibility for mechanical performance — engineers 
and ‘engineer-executives who plan and design 
mechanical apparatus and who are responsible 
for its profitable operation, as well as many top 
executives with engineering training and man- 
agement responsibility. In addition, it reaches 
consulting engineers whose recommendations 
carry so much weight. 

These men know the basic need for keeping 
posted on basic progress, on progress-in-the- 
making, and on industrial trends in general. 

They are the kind of engineers who are ever 
in search of better methods, better equipment, 
better materials. With them nothing is final . . . 
not even the far-reaching collaboration in which 
they engage 

These “‘searching’’ engineers and industrial 
executives comprise the authorship and reader- 
ship of MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. That 
is why MECHANICAL ENGINEERING pro- 
vides a direct and effective approach to search 
ing, open-minded engineers and _ industrial 
executives. 

It offers quality circulation, currently over 
5.500, including the A.S.M.E. membership and 
road engineer contact which cannot be obtained 
as a group with any other publication 


. 
ia) 





A.S.M.E. Membership ans 
Guarantees 
Reader Quality 














ABC PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT 
Period Ending December 31, 1946 


CIRCULATION—A.B.C. 12-31-46 


Established 1907. Single copy 75; per year 6.00 


Total net paid excluding bulk (6 mos. aver.) 22,220 
(Includes 19.516 non-deductible association subscriptions 
Total net paid including bulk......... : 22,556 
TT TRIP T TL irTtte 207 
AGvereISEME QOOMEIES ow ccc ccccccccccvecceese 128 
Samples to prospective advertisers........ ee tit 
All other unpaid distribution ieewdes 54 
Total distribution (6 months average) : .. 23,011 
TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 
Based on total net paid of November issue 22,900 
(Mail 22,900) 
New England 2,104 West South Central SOF 
Middle Atlantic 8.118 Mountain States oo 
South Atlantic 1,750 Pacifie States 1.87 
East North Central 4.406 Canada 537 
East South Central 508 Foreign rr 1,498 
West North Central 800 Miscellaneous 200 
GEOGRAPHICAL—NOVEMBER, 1946 ISSUE 
Alabama 130 New Jersey 1,723 
Arizona ee 31 New Mexico ....... 44 
Arkansas 20 New Yor) 4,258 
California 1, at North Carolina . 145 
Colorado es 130 North Dakota ...... Ss 
Connecticut 696 *Ohio l ) 
Delaware 140 Oklahoma .. ae 141 
Dist. of Columbia... 281 Oregon s 
Florida .. 136 *Pennsylvania 2,137 
Georgia — 162 Rhode Island l 
Idaho osoee 13 South Carolina 5 
Illin 1.474 South Dakota 19 
Indiana 135 Tennessee 241 
Seer ree 95 *Texas 40 
Kansa eee 107 Utah 48 
Kentucky ieee a4 Vermont ... wees 31 
Louisiana ...cces 185 Virginia : ' R 309 
BONES 2c cccdeccce 40 Washington we 244 
Maryland : 417 West Virginia 107 
Massachusetts 1,145 Wisconsin 415 
M ga 7 Wyoming 10 
Minnesota 157 United State .. 20,665 
M ppi 43 U.S. Terr 74 
M iv ; 68 Canada . 537 
Montana = 16 Foreign 1,498 
Nebraska : 46 Miscellaneous 12 
Nevada sees ~ 
New Hampshire . : 41 rotal Net Paid 22,900 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING has a national circulation 
paralleling the location of the manufacturing industric 
and ar 84°, of its American readers live in the starred 
tate In these states is produced over three-quarters of the 
entire valuation of manufactured products in this country 


BUSINESS ANALYSIS — NOVEMBER, 1946 ISSUE 


Manufacturing, metal industric includes manufacturers of 
metal products, equipment and machinery, steel, iron and 
non-ferrous producers, ete. 9,014. Manufacturing, other 
industrie includes manufacturers of food, textiles, wood 
paper, leather, clay, oil, rubber and cement products, chen 
a ete. 3,316. Publie utilitic transportation and cor 


municatior neludes electric, gas, heat and water, rail 
road teamships and airlines, telephone, telegraph and 
rad 1,277. Commercial and service industries—includes 
banking, insurance iles agencie hotels, hospitals, ware 
house ete 602. Professional service—includes consulting 
engineers, patent attorne ind expert architects, etc 
1.708. Contracting and construction—includes contract 
and nstructors (excluding contract manufacturers) 292 
Educational—includes colleges chools, libraries, assoc 
tions, museums, etc. 2,011. Federal, state and mut pa 
governments 1,631. Members of armed forces 736. Mis 


laneous 434: unclassified 1,879 
Unpaid distribution (6 mos. aver.—not analyzed) 455 


OCCUPATIONAL BREAKDOWN 
November, 1946 Issue 


1. Company Executives 3,101 
Presidents, Vice-Presidents, General Managers 
Partners, Owners, etc., of manufacturing concerns 
and consulting firms 

2. Manufacturing Executives and Engineers 13,489 
(a) Works Managers, General Superin- 
tendents, Chief Engineers, Plant Engineer 
Staff Consulting Engineers, Manufacturing 
Department Heads and A tants 97 
(b) Chief Designers, Chief Draftsmen and 
other Engineering Department Head 1,153 


(c) Designers, Draftsmen and other en 
ployees of Design, Development and Re 


search Department ,661 
(d) Mechanical Engineers and other en 
ployees in engineering department 4,702 
13.489 
3. Sales Executives and Engineers 
Sales Engineer Installation Engineers, Service 
Engineers, ete R79 
4. Educational Executives 
ha al Engineers who are technical publica 
tion Editor Engineering ¢ ege H Staff 
and A tant » OT9 
5. Members of Armed Forces 770 
6. Miscellaneous Positions R60 
7. Unelassified R 
TOTAL NET PAID 22 900 





TE E AMERICAN SOCIETY o MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 29 W. 39°St.. New York 18, N.Y. 
Midwest Office: 400 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Market St.. San Francisco 4, Cal.—639 South Wilton Pl., Los Angeles 6, Cal.—1411 Fourth Ave., Seattle 1, Wash 


Representative Roy M. McDonald & Co 
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trolled Standard space unit, 1/9 page, 
3% x4. Published Ist. Forms close 


ith. Agency discounts, 15-2 






Circulation, (swern), 15,786. Adminis- 
trative 106; purchasing, 2,167; produc 
tion, 6,327; engineering, 2,621; others, 1,- 
010. Rate 

Times 1/9 Page 2/9 Page 
l $ 60.00 $114.00 
6 55.00 104.50 
12 52.00 96.00 








Pactory Bxpediter’s Production Informa- 
tion, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3. Pub- 
lished by Factory Expediter, Inc, Est 
1943. Controlled. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 27,300 tates 


1 page, $400; 6 pages, $360; 12 pages 
320. 
Standard color, $40; bleed, $25. 


Factory Management and Maintenance, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Inc. Est. 1891. For plant operating of- 
ficials in all manufacturing industries. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%\. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close ist for copy, 6th for plates. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 49,268; (gross), 52,111. 
Companies, 5,667; factory mers and 
supts., 22,142; assistant mers. and supts., 
mechanical, electrical and maintenance 
supts., engineers, 11,080; production, de- 
sign and construction engineers, 3,603; 
cost control heads, time and motion 
engineers, 3,425; others, 4,309. Rates— 
per year—1l1 page, $660; 2 pages, $650 per 
page; 4 pages, $640 per page; 6 pages, 
$610; 8 pages, $600; 12 pages, $575; 18 
pages, $565: 24 pages, $560 
Standard yellow, orange, red, blue, 
green, $100; bleed, $65 

For additional data see insert between 
pages 368-69. 








Flow, 1240 Ontario St., Cleveland 13, O. 
Published by Bolivar Pub. Co. Est. 1945. 
Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2 Circulation, (Sworn), 

15,310. Rates 

Times | Page \% Page % Page 
1 $325.00 $200.00 $125.00 
8 310.00 180.00 110.00 
12 290.00 170.00 100.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, 10%. 

For additional data see pages 18-19. 
Flow Directory of Material Handling 
Equipment, Machinery & Accessories, 
1240 Ontario St., Cleveland 13. Published 
by Bolivar Pub. Co Controlled Trim 
size, S%x1l1l\ Type page 7x10 Pub- 
lished annually Forms close, Aug. 1 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 10,- 
000. Rates, catalogs provided by adver- 
tiser i pages, $160; 8 pages, $140 








Industrial Bulletin, 621 N. Dearborn St., 
(hicago 10. Est. 1942. Trim size, 8x11 
Type page, 7x10. Published 25th. Forms 
close ith Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 30,298; (gross), 31,083. Rates 


Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 


$300.00 $230.00 125.00 
6 270.00 220.00 120.00 
12 240.00 200.00 110.00 


°5 


Standard red, $50: bleed, 2 


PPA 
LLA 


Industrial Bquipment News, 461 8th Ave., 
New York 1. Published by Thomas Pub. 
Co. Est. 1933. Trim size, 11%x16. Type 
page, 10%x15. Published ist. Forms 
close 10th. N.1.A.A, statement on request. 
Agency oe counts, 15-2 


Cireul yn, May, 1947 518 23; (gross), 
53,402. ye RR 9 47 plant and 
roduction 31.453 m aintenanes 3.385 
purchasing, 5,245; others, 2,527 Rates 
Times 1/9 Page (3\%x4%) 
1 $102.00 
6 97.00 
12 95.00 


While ninth-page units are standard 
in IEN combined multiple units, up to 
2/9 or several separate ninth-page units 
may be used in any issue. They will be 
billed at the rate earned on the above 
scale. 


For additional data see page 371 
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Industrial Finishing, 1142 N. Meridan St., Instrument Maker, 1117 Wolfendale St., 


Indianapolis 4. Published by Practical Pittsburgh 12, Pa. Est. 1933. Controlled. 


Publications, Inc. Est. 1924. Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 


7x10. 


Trim size, 5%x7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Published bi-monthly, Feb. 15. Forms 
Published 18th. Forms close 5th. Agen- close 30th. N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
ey discounts, 15-2. Circulation, (Swern), quest. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 





12,100. Rates lation, (Swern), 4,350. Rates—1 page, 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page $130; 4 pages, $110; 6 pages, $100; 12 
1 $150.00 80.00 $45.00 Pages, $85. 
6 130.00 70.00 27°50 Standard red, $50. 
12 120.00 65.00 35.00 
Standard red, $35; bleed, $15 
For additional data see page 367. & 








Industrial Ledger, 19 W. Clinton Ave., 


Instruments, incorporating Aviation In- 
struments, 1117 Wolfendale St., Pitts- 


Tenafly, N. J Published by Industrial burgh 12, Pa. Published by Instruments 














Ledger. Inc. Est. 1946. Controlled. Type “ : - . " wary 
page 10x14 Published 15th. Forms close Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Subscription, $3. 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, (x10. 
Circulation, (Swern), 50,000, Rates Published 15th. Forms close 30th. N. 1 
A. A. statement on request. Agency dis- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page goynts, 15-2 
6 $343.85 $217.85 $123.56 Counts, 10-4. , 
12 291.35 191.60 110.00 Circulation, 12,069; (gross), 13,308, 
, Companies, officers and mers., 2,140; 
engineers, instrument depts., supts, 4.- 
Industrial Maintenance, 3623-27 Filbert 2°) ) Others, 4,724. es page, $250; 
° 7 } 4 218; 12 pages, 80 
St. Philadelphia 4, Pa. Est. 1940. Con- ° P@ses. $218; 12 pages, $ 
trolled. Trim size, 11%x15%. Type page, ‘“tandard red, $50; bleed rates on request. 
10%x15. Published 5th. Forms close a 
1¢@th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- yntermountain Commerce and Industry, 
tion, (Swern), 89,041, Rates— Beason Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Est. 
Times 1/9 Page 1944. Controlled. Trim_ size, 8%xil. 
1 $145.00 Type page, 7x10 3/16. Published 25th 
6 135.00 preceding. Forms close 10th. Agency 
12 125.00 discounts, 15-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 6- 
_ 475. Rates— 
Industry and Power. Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1 he 
: 00 114.00 3. 
(See PowrR PLANTS.) ; oes 3s tty + 56.00 
. 12 115.00 99.00 49.00 
@ @ Lubrication E innate 343 S. Dearborn 
Industrial Relations, 4660 Ravenswood ‘%':, Chicago 4. Published by — 
Ad 0 oO ) Oo r eers ius 
Ave., Chicago 40. Published by Dartnell “yciety of Lubrication Engineers. 
Corp. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8%X Type page, 7x10. Published bi-monthly, 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. jp, of Forms close 10th. Agen: is- 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, oounts. 15-2 : : 
15-0 . s a ae 2 
Circulation, 6,268; (gross), 7,147. In- Circulation, 5,438. Rates 
dustrial establishments, officers and ex- Times 1 Page % Page 2 ige 
ecutives, 5,539: others, 617. tates— 1 $140.00 $ 80.00 $ 0 
Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 3 126.00 72.00 + 
1 $170.00 ¢ 90 00 $ 75 OD 12 119.00 68.00 
6 150.00 80.00 65.00 Standard red, $30: bleed, $5 
12 130.00 70.00 55.00 - ee —EE 
Standard color, $40; bleed, $25. La pry 
(See Exports AND IMPORTS.) 
Industrial Trends, 45 Astor Place, New 
York 3. Published by Eli ere. Est 
1943. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 6x11. — 
Type page, 7x9. Published 15th Foss CCA 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 12,693. Rates MacRae’s Blue Book, 18 FE. Huron 5t. 
Times 1 Page \ Page 4 Page Chicago 11. Est. 1893. For those who spe- 
1 $250.00 $150.00 s's5.00  cify or buy for railroads, city, state and 
6 2°5 00 135.00 75.00 government depts., public utilities, ©on- 
12 200.00 125.00 65.00 tractors, engineers, architects, steel : ~ 
tandard blue. gree range. re ‘ellow, @utomobile factories, refineries, mm "65, 
ry pes» ne, en, orange, red, yellow, furniture and woodworking plants and 
other industrials. Trim size, 8% > 0%- 
Type page, 7%x10. Published Jan. 1 
Ingenieria Internacional Construccion. Forms close Oct. 15. Discounts -0. 
(See Exrorts AND IMPORTS.) N.LA.A. statement on request 
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Handy Data About... 


THE A.S.M.E. 
MECHANICAL CATALOG 


AND DIRECTORY 


The Source Data Book for Users of Mechanical 
Equipment, Materials and Supplies 





The A.S.M.E. Catalog, now in its 37th year, is steadily increasing its effectiveness and 
usefulness to both the maker and seeker of mechanical equipment. In its function as an annual 
reference book it makes available, in one volume, catalog data of the leading manufacturers 
to the executive staffs of thousands of important manufacturers, consulting engineers and 
public service corporations. 


FIELD OF PUBLICATION 


It is self-evident that mechanical equipment is universally used in all industry, and, 
with the exception of specific process equipment, its use is not confined to a particular field. 
Also in the specific process industries much of the plant equipment is that standard through- 
out industry. Consequently the field of the A.S.M.E. Catalog covers the leading companies 
of every industry using or concerned with mechanical equipment. While there are many 
avenues of approach, the A.S.M.E. Catalog is so fortunately situated, that its avenue of 
approach is of the best obtainable — the A.S.M.E. Membership who are engineers in the 
executive-supervisory-administrative group. 


EDITORIAL FEATURES 


“Catalog Section”—This section covers the entire field of mechanical equipment and 
engineering materials. Being confined to mechanical equipment, interest of the users is con- 
centrated and the publisher can produce a better reference book. A better reference book 
means greater use. Greater use means greater exposure. 

“Mechanical Equipment Directory”—Knowing that no working tool is more valuable 
to the engineer than a complete and accurately classified directory of firms manufacturing 
mechanical equipment, the publisher carries on a continuous program to include and to keep 
up-to-date in this Directory all first-hand manufacturers of mechanical equipment, engineering 
materials, and such other products as are ordinarily required by the typical industrial plant. 
Occupies 300 pages. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


\ news release service for A.S.M.E. Catalog advertisers is furnished in the monthly 
AS.M.E. publication MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. It appears in a regular publicity 
section entitled “Keep Informed.” Something extra without charge. 

In this same monthly there is another special section called ‘Catalog Briefs” for a listing 
once a year by those advertisers in the A.S.M.E. Catalog desirous of securing specific requests 


tor their catalogs. There is no charge for this service either. 
o | ee Nile)» 

ose who receive the A.S.M.E. Catalog are individuals who have advised us that their 
dutic: involve the recommendation, section, specification or approval of purchase of mechan- 
ical ipment, material and supplies for product and plant. 

is circulation, 15,000, comprises over 14,000 A.S.M.E. Members. Records indicate 
that there are 30,000 to 40,000 users for the 15,000 individual books distributed. 

* major portion of this distribution covers the officials of companies, managers, plant 
and neering department heads and other employees holding responsible positions. The 
bala ncludes upwards of 2,000 in the consulting engineers field together with approxi- 
mat 10 engaged in Federal, State, and Municipal Service, exclusive of the Armed Forces, 
in | ns graded as administrative or executive. 


FIXED DATE OF ISSUE: For 37 years the A.S.M.E. CATALOG has always 
appeared on the same date—October. This establishes orderly habit, show- 
ing ethical consideration for the advertiser. 


_— 





’ : 








This Collective Catalog 
Works for Collective 
Industry 


All of industry is served by the A.S.M.E. ME- 
CHANICAL CATALOG AND DIRECTORY. 

Mechanical plant equipment_parts and ma- 
terials that go into the equipment and often 
into the mechanical products produced—are the 
responsibility of mechanical engineers in ALL 
the industries. 

That is the broad and far-reaching basis on 
which the A.S.M.E. CATALOG works. 


Here are FACTS which 
you should know— 


*A single volume—a single field—mechanical 
equipment. 

« 50,000 listings of only mechanical equipment. 

« Interest factor—users find what they seek. 

* Product listings verified each year. 

« The only book of its kind in its field. 

+ 4600 companies listed in its practical directory. 

*Sensible Indexes show conventional page 
numbers. 


«Two BIG sections, each arranged for quick, 
easy reference. 


* Reaches men who design, build, operate and 
maintain the machinery of Industry. 

* Market checked each year for pulling power 
by positive method. 


«No other catalog can duplicate its distribu- 
tion—only one A.S.M.E. 


* A.S.M.E. members are engineers of tested 
professional standing. 


« Published by a world famous organization. 

* Reaches 15,000 of industry's key engineers. 

*12 months service assured—always out on 
time. 

* Scope of interest is whole field of industry. 

* No other ‘Catalog’ goes so far to insure use. 

* Nearly 3.000 items described in its ‘‘Catalogs’’. 

°A wondertwl address book—is your address 
in it? 

37 years serving industry—37 years knowing 
ow. 











[HE AMERICAN SOCIETY °/ MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 29 W. 39°St. New Yorks 18, N.Y. 


Midwest Office: 400 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Pacif ust Representative: Roy M. McDonald & Co.—564 Market St., San Francisce 4, Cal.—639 South Wilton Pl., Los Angeles 6, Cal.—1411 Fourth Ave., Seattle 1, Wash. 
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1947 edition, 
govts., 1,346; 


17.931. City, 
contractors 


Circulation, 
tate and U. S 


and engineers 866; metal fabricators, 
1,369; machinery and tool mfrs., 1,630; 
metal product mfrs 1.274; factory and 
mine supply jobbers, 2,351; paint, oil and 


chemical mfrs., 1,133; railroads, 692; tex 

tile mfrs., 602; others, 6,668 
tates 1 page, $450; % page, 

page, $330; % page, $270; ! page, $192 


$360; % 








\~ page $150. Inserts furnished by ad- 
vertiser 2 page insert, $810; 4 pages 
$1,410 

For additional data see page 365. 
Manufacturers’ News, 624 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 56. Published by Manufac- 
turers News, Inc. Est. 1912. Subscrip- 


tion, $5. Trim size St%xi1l! Type page 

7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 25th. 

Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 

(Swern), S265. Hates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $195.00 $120.00 $ 70.00 
6 175.00 110.00 60.00 
12 150.00 90.00 52.50 


Standard red, $35; bleed, 10% 


Manufacturers Record, 109 Market P1., 
Baltimore Published by Manufacturers 
Record Pub. Co. Subscription, $3. Trim 


size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
count »-0 Circulatior (Swern), 10,- 
940, Kate 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $170.00 $ 90.00 $ 45.00 
6 160.00 82.50 42.50 
12 150.00 80.00 41.25 
Southern States Feature Issue l page, 
$250: % page, $135: % page, $75 


Standard red yellow or bluse 


$35; bleed, 10% 
For additional data see page 2 
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Mechanical Engineering, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York 18. Published by The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. Est 


orange, 


1907. Serves mechanic al engineering pro- 
fession including A.S.M.E. membership 
and industry at lare Subscription, $6 
Crim size 814x111! Type page 7x10 


Published 25th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
ti rat ar 22.556 (ger ) 
24.001. \I I tu ne-met ndu 
o 
l I 4 Rate 
I | % Pa % Page 
$280.00 $ 00 $ 90 
ho.OoU Tim 85 O00 
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; 10./ ] 00 75.00 
l { 1 00 70.00 
Island Positions 
Time % Page % Page % Page 
l $215.01 $175.00 $130.00 
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t 195.00 1 00 115.00 
’ 185.00 150.00 110.00 
17 0 145.00 105.00 
Standard red, blue yellow orange or 
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i ld a 
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Say 
Mill & FPactory, 295 FE. 42nd St., New 


York 17 P ub ee by Cc Sonover- Mast 
( rp lust S'sxll' 
Type page 7x10 5B leed page and insert 
Zz S4& xii ad Ist kor 
tr \ge!r a t 
(Circulat I 1} i4t 35.251: gre ) 
36.071. Plant operating met ; Ho; d 
ributor ind salesmen, 66 others, 2,24 
Rat I $4 “ £46 
pane $4 6 page S45 & 1 ¢ 
pa a5 1* S4 
$4 ] par | I ‘i s 
» pa $8 
Standard ( $ indard 
t y eRi ble *_ 


eT ‘ ings ve ow 
For additional data see back 


Modern Industry, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Published by Magazines of In- 
dustry, Inc. Est. 1941. Subscription, 


$5. Trim size, 10%x13. Type page, 8%x 
11 Published 15th. Forms close 15th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 N.T.A.A. 
report on request 

Cireulatior Sean: a ) 57,327. 


Rates 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $660.00 $357.50 $192.50 
s 605. 00 330.00 178.75 

550.00 302.50 165.00 


Color, $100; bleed, 10%. 
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New Equipment Digest, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, O. Published by Equipment 
Digest Publishing Co. Est. 1936. Trim 
size, 11%x16%. Type page, 10%x15 5/6. 
Published 5th. Forms close 7th. N. I. A. A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
15-2 
Circulation, Mar., 1947, 
60.450, Management 13,293 


56.158: (gross), 
purchasing, 


534 production, design, maintenance, 
36.851: others, 494. Rates 
Times 2/9 Page 1/9 Page 
1 $240.00 $120.00 
6 200.00 110.00 
12 190.00 100.00 


per unit; 36 
per unit; 48 


24 units of 1/9 page, $95 
units of 1/9 page, $91.50 


units of 1/9 page, $90 per unit. Rates 
based on total number of unit spaces 
used within 1 year. 


(1/9 page) 


NI 


Pacific Factory, 580 Market St., San 
Francisco 4 Published by Fellom Pub. 
Co. Est. 1910. Trim size, §84x11%. Type 
page, 7x10 Published Ist Forms close 
ition Feb 1947, 7,814; (gross) 


7.683. Meta 264; packing and canning 


Personnel Digest, 1 N. LaSalle St., Chi- 
igo 2 Amero by Nat'l Assn. of Per- 
onnel Directors. Est 1944. Subscrip- 

tion, $3.50. Fone page, 7x10. Publish- 

ed 15th. Forms close list. Agency dis- 

é t 15-2. Circulation, 6,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $250.00 $150.00 $ 84.00 
6 237.00 142.00 79.00 
12 225 00 135.00 75.00 
Standard color, $45 





Piant Kngineering, 53 W. Jackson Blvd 
«*) 5 j I Pub hed by Technica 
Pub hit a I t 1947 For men whe 
1\ equ ye i used in 
nission and ipplication 1! 
dustry electrical and mechanical 
$10 Trim 
x11 vy pag x Published 
Kor close Ist prec. N.T.A.A, state 


ad supplies 


Plant Purchasing Directory, 333 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. Published by 
Industrial Directories, Ince. Est. 1940. 
Trim size, 11x12. Type page, 10%x11. Pub- 
hed May and Forms close Mat 
nd Sept 15 eee discounts, 15-2 
Circulation 1947, s ng and fall edi- 
bined 23.632; (gross) 25,0000. 
Rate inv 2 consecutive editions 1 inch 
S100 inches $130: 
additional inch $24 
dis muunt for two-vear contract 10 





ncehes, $160 eacl 


Production Equipment, 228 S. Jefferson 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. Est. 1942. Controlled. 
Unit space, 34x44. Published Ist. Forms 
close t) \geney discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, Feb., 1947, 34,901; (gross), 


35.558. Production, 27,694: administrative, 
6,872; others, 488. Rates 
Times 1 Unit 
1 $75.00 
€ 70.00 
12 67.50 


@ 


42nd St., New York 
17. Published by Conover-Mast Maca- 
zines, Ine. Est. 1915. Subscriptio: $4 
Trim size, 8%4%x11% Type page, 10 
Published ist. Forms close 15th. Ag: ney 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation ogee 4 (gzross), 


Purchasing, 205 E. 


11,397. ir- 


chasing igents, 213; companies nd 
officials, 1,183 S aaeae 1,134. Rates | ed 
on total space used in any 12-m: hs 
period—24 pages, $248; 18 pages 54 
12 pages, $258; 8 pages, 270; 6 1 es, 
$276: 4 pages, $282; less than 4 } es 
$288 

Standard red, $50; standard blue, gree 
orange, vellow, $65; other colors $85 


bleed, $25. 
For additional data see page 3623 





Screw Machine 

(See METAL PRODUCING AND "WorKING In 
DUSTRIES.) 
Supervision, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
16. Published by Supervision Publishing 








Co., Inc. Est. 1939. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
li shed ist. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 
‘ ints, 15-2 Circulatior (Sworn), 46,- 
69. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $412? 00 $257.00 : Yi 
on 290,00 "46.00 
ro 00 218.00 
Standard red, orange vellow bluse c10% 
bleed, 15%. 
Surplus Record, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 


Published by T. P 
$2. Published 
Trim size, 8x11. 


Chicago 6. Est. 1924. 
Scanlan. Subscription, 
lst. Forms close 15th. 


Type p e, 7x10. Agency discount 

A wh ty Bo July 1947, U58163 (a1 S 
16.206, | ing meta Worl ing ele 

ind power plant equipment 
cluding 2.873 rotated used mat ery 
dealers, 595: U. S., 163, 35 rotat 

l page l f pages, $1 
$125 


bleed, $25 


page “81 


Sts undard color, $25; 
Fa additional data see 


Sweet’s File for the Mechanical Indus- 
tries, 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, 
N ma Compiled and distributed by 


Sweet’s Catalog Service, division of F 
W. Dodge Corporation. Est. 1914 A 
bound file of manufacturers’ catalogs 


used as a source of buying information 
by those in charge of plant operation and 
maintenance. Revised annually and lent 
to qualified offices for one year. Dis- 
tribution (Sworn), 9,000, to engineers, 


plant executives purchasing ff ils 
govt. procurement offices and | ng 
agencies Catalogs in Sweet's Files 


consist of multiples of four pages. 
Typography and color printing as de- 
sired. Trim page size, 8%xll_ in 
Charges include catalog design, or such 
assistance as may be desired, print- 
ing, filing, distribution and use of con- 
fidential distribution lists. No agency 
commission. No cash discount For cat- 
ilogs in Sweet’s File for the Mechanical 
Industries, including one extra ct r on 
first and last pages, complete service 
charges are as follows: 4-page catalog, 
$982; 8-page catalog, $1,530; 12-pas sat- 





$2,078; 16-page catalog, $2, 2U- 

catalog, $3,174; 24 page « of 
‘ 2; 28 page catalog, $4,270; 32-pase 
od $4,818. Charges for other 


fications on request. Note: combination 


charges for catalogs distributed » in 
other Sweet's Files and for two « more 
catalogs in any number of files (See 
Building, Power Plants, Desig ne 
neering, and Chemical Process I! s 
sections in Market Data Book 

ffices in Boston, Buffalo, Ch 
cinnati Cleveland Pittsburel 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia and & 

Fo additional data see page 
Thomas* Register of American Me: ufac 
turers, 461 Sth Ave., New York 1) 
lished by Thomas Pub. Co. Es* ae 


Trim size, 9x! 


Published Dec. = 


Single copy, $15. 
page, 74%xl12% 
close Aug. to Nov. 1 for 39th 
tion. Agency discount, 15° 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 





Plant Engineers and their crews 
constitute an important industry market 


In PLANT ENGINEERING you can concentrate your industrial 
advertising on the plant operating men who specify, buy, use, 
and maintain power-using equipment. 


[he readers of PLANT ENGINEERING are not managment running’ —the Plant Engineers, Chief Electricians, Mill- 
en, not production, not power or steam generating wright Foremen, Steam Fitters Foremen, Sheet Metal Fore- 
nen. They are men responsible for “keeping the plant men, Carpenters Foremen, Painters Foremen. 








These men constitute an important industry-wide market PLANT ENGINEERING 

for all manner of power-applying and _ plant-operating reaches the “white heads” on this chart. 
quipment, tools, materials, and supplies. 

Years of study by the publishers, reinforced by inde- 

pendent research organizations, have established con- 

lusively that Plant Engineers have common and highly 

specialized functions, interests, and needs—different and 

listinct from the functions. interests, and needs of the CHIEF ENGINEER 


men who operate and maintain power and steam generat- Reeds ap aff plant seruces 
. ° to production 

ing equipment, or the men who run production ma- 
hinery. POWER ENGINEER PLANT ENGINEER 


Heads up “fixed” groups deads up a number of “mobile” groups 
PLANT ENGINEERING is the only magazine that devotes 


. . . . . . . ; 
its entire editorial effort to plant engineering, operating, { 
and maintenance interests and problems. ; 


Its cir ulation is made up entirely of Plant Engineers, BOILER ROOM ENGINE ROOM CHIEF 
their supervisors and principal assistants in manufac; FOREMAN FOREMAN ELECTRICIAN 


turing plants, mines, and other types of establishments 
where plant operation and maintenance functions are 


important. 
PLANT ENGINEERING’S own experienced field staff con- 
centrates on contacts with plant operating and main- 


tenance men, gathering and checking plant information, MILLWRIGHT © STEAM FITTERS SHEET METAL CARPENTERS PAINTERS 
Rida 5S. ngs FOREM FOREMAN FOREMAN FOREMAN FOREMAN 

doing editorial readership research, and building cir- — ™ 

culation among the men who specify, buy. install, use, 


Birr - The Plant Engineer’s functions are common to all indus- 
and maintain plant operating equipment. 


: try. Performance of those functions commonly requires 
Since PLANT ENGINEERING’S circulation is expanding highly specialized knowledge and skills. 
we suggest that you check its listing in Classification 


éA a ee : For example, the distribution and use of electricity is a 
9 of the current Industrial Section of Standard Rate 


far cry from its generation. It involves different per- 


& Data Service for up-to-date figures “s x 4 

Data Service for up-to-date figures. sonnel in most plants and very different job interests. 
We will be glad to discuss with you how PLANT ENGI- In the thousands of plants that do not generate their own 
NEERING may fit into your sales plans. electricity, but buy it from utilities, there is no job inter- 





est in power generation, but there is a critical interest 
The Plant Engineer's principal job interests in power application. 


that PLANT ENGINEERING covers: 

















atten unl en often 8. Balidinn ocd Grounds Sk Intensive field research and editorial study has made 
‘a ee 6? Paaidien of Radian it clear that such job interests do not divide horizontally 
sed Air, Other iquids Nstalatuion oO quipmen - on 
Gases j 10. Safety by size of plant. or by bosses vs. assistants, but divide 
“ ’ Power Tranenis 11. Intra-Plant Communications ' ° nae li 
' ' 12. Construction and Repair vertically between power generation and power appli- 
cc. . aes _ cation functions. PLANT ENGINEERING’S strength lies in 
oe 14. Instruments and Control : A : - ypeeed 
: 8 15. Education and Personal Im concentrating its service on a market sharply defined by 
ate provement ° re ° 
16. Plant Design, Equipment actual industrial practice. It follows the pattern that 
5 andlir Snecificatic veal fines ° ag cs 
1» Speciation, and Layout exists in industry itself, 
= 
| t E ’ 
Published Monthly by Technical Publishing Company 
53 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
New rk Philadelphia = Cleveland _ Los Angeles = San Francisco = Seattle 
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18,488. Mfrs., 11,089: wholesalers. 1,064: 1 $265 00 160-p0 Ass BNA 
retailers, 216; libraries, boards of trade, 6 250.00 145.00 . 
etc., 722; exporters, 503; overseas im- 12 235.00 130.00 95.00 Man turing and Industrial eer 
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Publications. Est. 1938. Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 25th 
preceding. Forms close 10th. Agency CANADA 
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Circulation, Apr., 1947, S174; (gross), by Canadian Engineering Publications, 
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+0 ates cess than © pages, ‘9, Canadian Industrial om ~~~ Mews, i7th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
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tandard red or orange, $40; bleed, 20%. Nat'l. Bus. Publications, Ltd. Est. 1940. Rates—single unit, 1 time, $55; 6 times, 
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page, x12%. blished ist. Forms 
INDUSTRIAL SAFETY close 23rd. Agency discounts, 15-3. Cir- — :: 
culation, March, 1947, 13,467; (gross), 15,- 
Best Safety Catalog and Directory, 75 834. Rates per insertion, standard unit bi 4 
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Standard red, blue, green, $52. 





Mews, 20 N. Wacker 
Published by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, Inc. Est. 1919. 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8xll. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 27th. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation 24,784; 
Corporations and partnerships, 1,222; 
officers, 1,466; safety directors and per- 
sonnel mers., 7,274; technical executives, 


Mational Safety 
Drive, Chicago 6. 


plant engineers and dept. heads, 1,189; 

managers, 2.324; supts., 3,731; insurance 

executives, engineers and inspectors, 2,- 

068; others, 5,203 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $115.00 $ 76.66 
6 210.00 110.00 73.383 
12 200.00 105.00 73.33 


wandare red, blue and green, $60; bleed, 
- ©. 
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Occupational Hazards, 1240 Ontario St., 
Cleveland 13, O. Est. 1938. Trim size, 
8%x11\%. Type page, 7x16. Published ist. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, March, 1947, 19,374; (gross), 
20,640. Rates 


(gross), 26,359. 


Canadian Engineering Pubs., 
Ltd. Est. 1932. Trim size, 8%xll. Type 
page 7x10. Published Mar. Forms close 
Dec. 15. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 1946, 3,821; (gross), 3,985. 
Rates—1l1 page, $175; 2 pages, $315; 3 
pages, $435; 4 pages, $545. 


Industrial Canada, 67 Yonge 8t., Toronto. 
Est. 1900. Subscription, $4. Published by 
Canadian Manufacturer’s Ass‘n, Inc. 
Trim size, 84x11. page, 7x10. 
Published Ist Agency 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation 
Rates 


lished by 





Type 
Forms close 15th. 


6.281; (gross), 7,361. 
44 Page 
$ 30.00 


% Page 
$ 50.00 


Times 1 Page 
1 $ 90.00 

6 80.00 45.00 25.00 
12 72.00 40.00 22.50 


Standard color, (red), $30; bleed, 25%. 





uipment Mandbook, Garden- 
vale, Que. blished by Nat'l Business 
Publications, Ltd. Type page, 4%x7. 
Published February. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 3,083. Rates— 
1-3 pages. $60; 4-7 pages, $55; 8 or more 
pages, $50 


Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 
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Plant Administra’ 481 University 
Ave., Toronto, Ont. blished by Mac- 
lean-Hunter Pub. Co. Est. 1942. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


Forms close 5th. Agency 


lished 20th. 
Circulation, March, 1947, 


discounts, 15-2. 


3,763; (gross), 4,200. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 3 55.00 $ 30.00 
6 85.00 48.00 26.50 
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Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 





Shop, the National Newspaper of Used 
Equipment, Gardenvale, Que. Published 
by Nat'l Bus. Pubs., Ltd. t. 1942. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 9%x11%. Type pase, 
8%x1l. Published 10th. Forms close 5th. 





Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
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Rates— 
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Marine, Shipbuilding 


(See also Boating) 








The American marine industry in 
mid-year 1947 had returned to a peace- 
time level in volume of new ship con- 
struction; but the huge merchant fleet 
built during the war continued in oper- 
ation at a near record level to meet the 
vast shipping needs of world commerce. 


1947 Shipbuilding 


In the first six months of 1947, ac- 


cording to Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Review, production of large 
merchant vessels of over 2,000 gross 


tons each by shipyards of the United 
totaled 21 vessels of 147,685 
gross tons and 173,926 deadweight tons. 
Included in these totals were seven fully 
refrigerated cargo ships, five dry cargo 


States 


vessels, two self-unloading bulk car- 
riers, six combination passenger and 
cargo, and one combination passenger 
and vehicle carrier. No tankers were 


completed in the first six months, al- 
though two were scheduled for comple- 
tion in the second half of the year. 


New ship construction during the 
twelve months ended July 1, 1947, con- 
sisted mainly of vessels carried over 


from the wartime program, a number 
of ships for foreign operators, and 
smaller vessels for private American 
interests. 

On July 1, 


orde) 


American ship yards had 
and still under construction 
138 vessels totaling 396,367 gross tons. 
These included 42 large steel merchant 
vessels of plus 396 
craft of 
near] Included in 
the latter category were ferries, trawl- 
ers, towboats, tugboats, oil and cargo 
barg Of the 42 large vessels on or- 
der, 25 were for foreign account. Most 
of these vessels were to be completed 
url! 1947. 


247,832 gross tons, 
miscellaneous commercial 
150,000 gross tons. 


. 
Future Construction 
The U. S. Maritime Commission had 
plar after the cessation of hostili- 
ties, continue new construction by 
building a fleet of modern, luxurious 
passenger vessels to replace those lost 


erted for military purposes dur- 


ing { war. For reasons of economy 
nis posed program was cancelled 
P dent Truman in mid-year 1946. 
Recognizing the need for a_long- 
rang ip replacement program, Presi- 


lent iman on March 11, 1947, ap- 
pointe. an advisory committee to in- 
vestigate the needs and problems of 
the time industry and to submit 
atte) idy, “its recommendations as to 
the number and types of merchant ves- 
sels t e constructed annually under 
a sti long-range program.” This 
“omm: cee, comprised of well-known in- 
dusty sts, Was expected to make its 
report the fall of 1947. 

Ir ne, the Maritime Commission 
subm i to the President’s advisory 


























Number and Deadweight Tonnage of Steel Self-Propelled Merchant Vessels, Each 
Over 2000 Gross Tons, Built in United States Yards, Through the Period Including World War |, 
the Intervening Peacetime Years, World War II, and Through 1946 (1914-1946) 
Cargo Passenger-transport Tanker Total 

Deadweight Deadweight Deadweight Deadweight 

Year No. tons No. tons vo tons tons 
1914 17 130,278 1 800 8 67,222 26 198,300 
1915... 17 131,388 3 12,600 4 29,862 24 173,850 
1916 49 299,623 1 7,480 24 246,953 74 554,056 
1917 92 627,002 1 9,940 32 314,225 125 951,167 
1918 375 2,282,585 5 24,297 34 339,368 414 2,646,250 
1919. 679 4,680,321 2 10,650 42 394,713 723 5,085,684 
1920 375 2,695,753 12 111,000 80 778,027 467 3,584,780 
1921. 57 485,418 22 243,380 104 1,158,053 183 1,886,851 
1922 10 155,680 3 34,384 6 70,653 19 260,717 
1923 9 110,410 7 26,110 2 23,420 18 159,940 
1924 4 48,450 7 19,758 1 10,544 12 78,752 
1925. 9 92,200 3 11,470 12 103,670 
1926 2 25,625 5 15,880 1 15,262 8 56,767 
1927. 9 104,300 7 27,459 3 49,752 19 181,511 
| 1928. .. 3 37,400 4 44,086 7 81,486 
1929. 5 49,200 2 19,800 J 15,180 8 84,180 
| 1930. 2 24.000 5 39,269 11 161.219 18 224.488 
| 1931 ; 9 85,413 5 69,528 14 154,941 
| 1932 2 21,800 13 82,572 15 104,372 
| 1933 4 32,367 4 32,367 
| 1934 2 15,180 es 2 15,180 
1935 2 29,760 2 29,760 
1936. & 104,860 8 104,860 
| 1937 ‘i 15 191.929 15 191.929 
; 1938.. 6 56,100 18 227,982 24 284,082 
j 1939... 14 128,484 3 20,436 1] 193,112 28 342,032 
;} 1940. 31 334,660 6 61,222 16 238,352 53 634,234 
1941... 61 597,943 6 56,515 28 434,039 95 1,088,497 
| 1942.. 652 6,842,689 11 81,290 61 982,381 724 7,906,360 
1943 1410 14,921,082 20 = 180,047 231 3,420,405 1661 18,521,534 
1944. 1175 11,857,797 48 330,311 240 3,954,957 1463 16,143,065 
1945... 807 7,206,201 46 311,046 188 2,787,397 1041 10,304,644 
ae 66 728,380 9 84,667 8 120,740 83 933,787 
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program for 
maintaining a modern United States 
merchant fleet. This report concluded 
that 144 new ships totaling about 1,- 
100,000 tons dead weight are immedi- 
ately necessary to meet the urgent 
needs of the post war merchant fleet. 
Of this number 58 are combination pas- 
senger-freight vessels and 8&6 are 
freighters. While no new tanker con- 
struction is included in this group, re- 
placement of 51 over-age tankers by 
1953 is considered necessary, which will 
provide special high-speed vessels to 
meet Navy requirements. 

Of the ships needed, 41 combination 
passenger-freight vessels and 18 cargo- 
reefers would be for foreign trade, 
while domestic services require 17 new 
combination passenger-cargo ships and 
68 freighters. 

Beyond the immediate and urgent 
need for new ships, the Commission 
recommended that a return be made to 
the principle laid down by the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936: that a long- 
range shipbuilding program be under- 
taken which will maintain the merchant 
fleet as a modern, efficient instrument 
of world trade, and a vital component 
of the nation’s security measures. The 
long-range program proposed by the 
Maritime Commission extends over a 


committee a long-range 
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during the first 10 
annual construction 
would be at the rate of 250,000 tons 
deadweight, and during the last 15 
years at a rate of 640,000 tons dead- 
weight. 


25-year period, 
years of which 


Passenger Ship Needs 

The trade routes committee of the 
Maritime Commission had already sub- 
mitted recommendations to the Presi- 
dent’s advisory committee in May, con- 
cerning a long-range construction pro- 
gram of passenger liners and combina- 
tion passenger and cargo vessels to 
meet the pressing need for such vessels 
on American foreign trade and domes- 
tic routes. This program suggested two 
plans, one of which involved a grand 
total of 94 vessels at a cost of $635,- 
000,000 and the other 96 vessels at a 
cost of $571,000,000. 

Development of these programs will 
depend on the recommendations made 
by the President’s committee, and on 
ultimate action by Congress. 

Although the United States emerged 
from the war with a vast surplus of 
cargo ships, a tremendous deficit ex- 
isted in all classes of passenger-carry- 
ing vessels. The passenger fleet, which 
was assembled between World War I 
and World War II, was largely de- 
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stroyed as a result of the war, being 
radically altered for military purposes 
or sunk. An inventory, reported by 
Marine Engineering and Shipping Re- 
view in its April 1947 issue, of the 
actively employed combination passen- 
ger and cargo vessels under the Amer- 
ican flag, revealed that this important 
fleet had declined to 58 vessels of 558,- 
964 gross tons in commercial operation. 
In 1939 there were 170 vessels in this 
category, totaling 1,390,640 gross tons, 
each over 1,000 tons, and exclusive of 
sound, bay and river steamers. A 
number of ship operating companies 
have indicated an interest in the con- 
struction of new passenger vessels, in- 
cluding the American Export Lines, 
Inc., New York, which was reported 
in August 1947 to be ready to go ahead 
with construction of three large, fast 
liners for Mediterranean service. Other 
vessels on which receipt of construc- 
tion bids were pending included five 
19-knot passenger ships for the Ameri- 
can President Lines, Ltd., San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


Small Craft, Reconversion 


In addition to prospective orders for 
large merchant ships, construction of 
small craft for commercial operation 
will represent an important part of 
shipbuilding during 1948. Major con- 
version and repair work will continue 
to furnish an important part of the 
activity in shipyards. Contracts for 
this kind of work placed in American 
shipyards in the first eight months of 
1947 aggregated $61,000,000 


Post War Merchant Fleet 


The active United States Merchant 
Marine two years after the war, repre- 
sented nearly 25,000,000 tons of vessels, 
including dry cargo, passenger and 
tanker vessels, according to data re- 
leased by the United States Maritime 
Commission Sept. 1. Following the new 
charter program which began in Au- 
gust, 1947, 947 dry cargo and tanker 
vessels were privately operated by the 
merchant marine industry, 648 being 
freighters and 299, tankers. In addi- 
tion, the United States Maritime Com- 
mission had 1,404 vessels under char- 
ter contract at the end of the old 
charter period, of which 143 were 
ordered returned at the end of their 
then current voyages, leaving 1,261 ves- 
sels. A total of 269 Maritime Commis- 
sion tankers not available for charter 
were being operated by private con- 
cerns under general agency agree- 
ments. Another group of government- 
owned vessels in service were 28 C-4 
ships including cargo ships and the 
transport-type passenger carriers in 
emergency service. 

The Commission reported that 1,260 
vessels were in the Government’s re- 
serve fleet anchorages, and that this 
total might increase when most of the 
143 returned vessels were withdrawn 
from service. 

Ship sales under the disposal pro- 
gram had reached a total of 1,385 ves- 
sels as of Sept. 1, 1947. Foreign buyers 
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ers have received or will get 945 of 
these ships, principally Liberty freight- 
ers. The other 440 were applied for by 
American buyers. The total value of 
vessels approved for sale was $1,150,- 
000,000. 


The Domestic Fleet 


The importance of the combination 
passenger and cargo ship to the 
domestic trade of the United States 
is evident from the fact that in 1939 
the seven principal Atlantic coast pas- 
senger ship operators transported 419,- 
969 passengers. This traffic is non- 
existent today, due to the absence of 
proper tonnage, high wages, and low 
freight and passenger rates. The pre- 
war vessels were the first to be requi- 
sitioned by the Government at the start 
of the war and have been mostly de- 
stroyed or radically altered for mili- 
tary service. A total of 53 combina- 
tion passenger and cargo vessels were 
employed in the domestic trades of the 
United States in 1939, operating inter- 
coastal, Atlantic and Pacific coastwise, 
and to non-contiguous territories. The 
active American fleet of passenger ves- 
sels at all times totaled two to three 
times the number now employed. 
Shipbuilding Facilities 

The first step necessary to preserve 
the shipbuilding industry, according to 
A. B. Homer, president of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company, in a statement pre- 
sented to President Truman’s Ad- 
visory committee on the merchant 
marine by the Shipbuilders Council of 
America, should be an analysis of the 
shipyards in this country, to deter- 
mine the number and type of yards 
that it would be to the national inter- 
est to have continue in ship construc- 
tion, as a nucleus capable of emergency 
expansion to meet defense require- 
ments. Their value as such a nucleus 
varies greatly among yards. 

In a first group would be yards that 
have fully integrated organizations 
with design and technical forces, yard 
personnel and facilities which are ca- 
pable of building ships of any type and 
size. In a second group are yards lim- 
ited in one direction or another by 
facilities, or by lack of technical and 
design staffs, but which have had long 
and valuable experience in building 
important types of ships. A_ third 
group of yards built or expanded only 
during the war has no proper place 
in the shipbuilding industry in normal 
times. Most of these yards are already 
closed. 

Expressed in manpower it is esti- 
mated that the largest fully integrated 
yards will require enough shipbuilding 
to occupy 4,000 to 5,000 employees in 
each yard, with other yards in propor- 
tion. If a nucleus industry is to be pre- 
served, the shipyards in the first two 
groups would require sufficient work 
to occupy 35,000 to 40,000 employes as 
a minimum. This compares with the 
war peak of manpower of well over a 
million employes. 

It is estimated that the annual dol- 
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lar volume of business to maintain a 
nucleus. shipbuilding program will 
average $300,000,000 a year. This is 
less than two-tenths of 1 per cent of 
the national income, and less than 1 
per cent of the proposed national 
budget for 1947. 


Naval Appropriations 


On July 15, 1947, the U. S. Senate 
voted and sent to the White House a 
Naval appropriations bill for the fiscal 
year 1947-1948, making available $3,. 
433,046,100 cash, and authority to con- 
tract for $248,000,000 in aircraft. The 
bill provided for the operation of four 
battleships, 11 large aircraft carriers, 
9 small carriers, 12 heavy cruisers, 20 
light cruisers, 135 destroyers, 24 de- 
stroyer escorts and 78 submarines. It 
would also keep in service 149 amphibi- 
ous craft, 55 mine vessels, 54 patrol 
ships, 275 auxiliary ships and 24 float- 
ing drydocks. 


1946 Ship Production 


During 1946 production of large steel 
merchant vessels of 2,000 gross tons 
each, in American shipyards, exceeded 
the total in any other peace-time year. 
A total of 83 merchant vessels were 
completed, having a combined tonnage 
of 645,706 gross tons and 933,787 dead- 
weight tons. According to Marine En- 
gineering and Shipping Review these 
vessels consisted of 9 passenger and 
cargo vessels totaling 84,667 dead- 
weight tons, 66 cargo vessels totaling 
728,380 deadweight tons, 8 tankers of 
120,740 deadweight tons. The grand 
total of 1946 production, including 
smaller vessels of less than 2,000 gross 
tons, came to 198 vessels of 960,527 
deadweight tons. Total construction by 
shipyards of the United States from 
1939 through 1946 aggregated 5,254 
vessels with a total tonnage of 39,253,- 
019 gross tons and 55,595,499 dead- 
weight tons. This huge new merchant 
fleet is twice as large in number, and 
almost three times greater in dead- 
weight tonnage than the largest pre- 
war national fleet, that of the British 
Empire, which before the war totaled 
2,553 units of 22,133,400 deadweight 
tons. It is equal to about 70 per cent 
of the entire pre-war, world-owned ton- 
nage, which totaled 13,004 vessels of 
81,359,500 deadweight tons. 


Associations 

American Merchant Marine Institute 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York. 

American Power Boat Assn., Ameri- 
can Security Bldg., Washington, D. ©. 

American Society of Naval Engi- 
neers, Navy Departmert, Washington, 
D. C. 

Diesel Engine Manufacturers’ Ass0- 
ciation, 2 West 45th St., New York 
City. 

Natiqnal Assn. of Engine & Boat 
Manufacturers, Inc., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York. 


National Outboard Assn., 201 %. 
Wells St., Chicago. 
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Replies received to a questionnaire 
sent to users of the 1946-1947 Marine 
Catalog indicate that over 93 per cent 
are looking forward to the next 
edition. 

This survey also revealed the strong 
sales power of this standard buying 
guide: Some 92 per cent of its users 
are in the habit of consulting the 
manufacturers’ pages(57 per cent con- 
sult them frequently; some 35 per 
cent, occasionally) . . . Some 88 per 
cent follow up with an inquiry to 
manufacturers (some 49 per cent 
make frequent follow-ups; some 39 
per cent make them occasionally). 
Some 42 per cent advised us that they 
refer to the Marine Catalog on the 
average of 7 times a week, 


What It Is 


[he Marine Catalog and Buyers’ Direc- 


tory furnishes the marine industry with a 
comprehensive file of information on ma 
rine ducts and sources of supply 

organized and presented in one convenient 
vol for easy reference. Its dual fun 


assist in the procurement process 
marine industry and to perform an 
int part of the selling job for 
ma turers 


How it Works 
FOR THE MARINE BUYER: The Marine 
‘wr 


is designed in its entirety to help 


mar men to buy, wherever ships are 
des 1, built, operated and repaired. The 
Cat and Directory Sections offer more 
thar 0 pages of information that has 
pro nvaluable to those who have to 
deal with any phase of specifying and pur- 
chas marine products. THE CATALOG 
SEt 'N, featuring manufacturers’ cata 
102 provides a composite file of well- 
organized, uniformly up-to-date facts and 


Announcing = 


figures covering the wide range of marine 
products and services used in the marine 
industry today. THE DIRECTORY SEC. 
TION gives the user access to a unique 
“Who's Who” of thousands of marine 
equipment and material manufacturers 
listed by product classifications . . . the 
only compilation of its kind in the marine 
industry. 


FOR THE MANUFACTURER: The Marine 
Catalog works for the manufacturer when 
the buyer takes the initiative in obtaining 
product information. It brings products 
to the attenion of key marine men at the 
moment they are seeking information 
preparatory to selecting and specifying 
equipment and materials, and placing 
orders. That is the time when the pros- 
pective buyer’s attention is centered upon 
the question of what-and-where-to-buy . 

the time when the manufacturer has an 
ideal opportunity to tell a comprehensive 
product story. Thus the Marine Catalog is 
the place to feature detailed descriptive 





engineering data, specifica- 
tions, uses, sizes, weights, informative illus- 
trations and diagrams together with lists 


information ... 


of sales offices . . . information that marine 
men need in order to make buying 
decisions. 


Who Uses It 


The Marine Catalog reaches the key men 
in every important ship operating com- 
pany and shipbuilding company in the 
United States . . . the important personnel 
in the U. S. Maritime Commission . . . 
the important personnel of the War and 
Navy Departments and other government 
branches . . . every U. S. Navy yard... 
every important independent naval archi- 
tect and marine consulting engineer in the 
United States. The controlled distribution 
of the 1946-1947 edition was over 5,000 


copies. 


A prospectus giving more complete infor- 
mation may be obtained by writing our 
nearest office. 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


530 W. 6th St.. Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


1038 Henry Bidg., Seattle |, Wash. 
National Press Bidg., 


300 Montgomery St., San Franciseo 4, Calif. 


2909 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Texas 


Washington 4, D. C 


MARINE CATALOG 


BUYERS’ 
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National Federation of American 
Shipping, Washington, D. C. 

Navy Industrial Association (Geo. 
M. Tisdale, Secy., 1230 6th Ave., New 
York). 

The Propeller Club of the United 
States, 17 Battery Pl., New York. 


Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West St., New York. 





Society of American Shipbuilders 
and Designers, 97 East Howard St., 
Quincy, Mass. 

United States Naval Institute, An- 
napolis, Md. 

The Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York. 

Lake Carriers’ Association, Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, O. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements. 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1947.] 


American Marine Engineer, The, 132 3rd 


St.. S. E.. Washington 3, D. Cc. Pub- 
lished by Nat'l Marine Engrs. Benef. 
Ass'n. Est. 1907 Subscription, $1.60. 


Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7% x10. Pub- 


lished 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 

20,500. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 110.00 60.00 40.00 
12 100.00 50.00 30.00 

Standard orange, yellow or blue, 


red, 
$40; bleed, $10. 





Better Shipping Manual, 
(See FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION ) 


Red 


Boat and Equipment News, Work-Boat 





Edition, 16 E. 4ist St.. New York 17. Pub- 
lished by Boat Statistics & Publishing 
Co., Inc. Bst. 1939. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
nzpe fe=* 7x10. Published bi-monthly, 
Feb. 10. Forms close ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec. 1946, 
19,9623; ‘(eross), 20.866; Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $360.00 $190.00 $120.00 
6 280.00 160.00 90.00 


1 page, 6 consecutive issues, $250. 
Standard colors, $75; bleed, 15%. 


Beston Marine Guide, 156 State St., Bos- 
ton 9. Published by Edwin J. Lang. Est. 
1919. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 22x28. 
Published Saturday. Forms close Thurs- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
1,000. Rates open—-$2 per column inch; 
regular, $1.60 per column Inch 








Coast Marine Directory, 110 Market St., 
San Francisco 1, Calif. Published by 
Jack Piver. Est. 1944. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 6%x8. Type page, 4x6%. Pub- 


lished annually. orms close Dec. 1. 
Agency discounts 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 3,000. Rates—1l page, $90; % 
page, $50 

Standard color, 15%; bleed, 15% 


Diese! Engineering Handbook. 
(See Digset INDUSTRY.) 


Diesel Power & Diesel Transportation. 
(See Diese. INDUSTRY.) 


@ 


Log, The, 121 Second St., San Francisco, 





5. Oalif Published by Miller Freeman 
Publications. Est. 1923. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 9\4x12% Type page, 7x10 


Published 30th preceding. Forms close 

10th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 3,987; (gross), 4,510. Ship- 

building and repair companies, 372; ship 


operating companies 793 merchant 
marine officers, 1,707 marine supplies 
and equipment, 393; allied marine indus- 
tries, 266; U. S., 164; other, 196. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

l $200.00 $130.00 $ 80.00 
°7 165.00 110.00 70.00 
*13 136.00 90.00 65.00 
Standard red, green, blue or yellow, $50: 
bleed, $25. 





*The 7th and the 18th insertions pro- 
vide for space in the Statistical ear 
Book Review. 
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Marine Age, 75 West St., New York 6. 


Published by Gardner Pub. Corp. Est 
1927. Trim size, Sxl. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 6th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, March, 1947, 3,729; (gross), 
4,058. Executives of ship operating com- 
panies, 1,914; executives of shipbuilding 


companies, 794; government  depart- 

ments, 316; others, 689. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $170.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
6 140.00 75.00 40.00 
12 130.00 70.00 37.00 


Standard color, $40. 





Marine yoy | and Buyers’ Directory, 
$0 Church St., New York, 7. Published by 
Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1942. 
Trim size, 8%x11. Type page, 7x10. 
Published biennially—next edition 1948-9. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, controlled (1946-47 edi- 
tion (Swern), 5.750. Shipbuilding and 
repair companies,1,680; ship operating 
companies, 1,762; professional men, 231 
marine supplies and equipment, 769: U. 
S., 277; others, 769. tates per page— 
1 page, $350; 2 pages, $315: 3 pages, $280; 


t pages, $245; 8 pages, $210: 12 pages, 
$195; 16 pages, $180; % page, $195; % 
page, $105. 


Red, orange, green, blue, $80. Bleed ac- 
cepted only on first and last pages of 
idv. of 8 or more pages, run of book 
10% discount on catalog of 8 or more 
pages, if furnished by advertiser 


For additional data see page 385. 


Marine Diesel Handbook, 192 Lexington 
Ave., New York 16. Published by Diesel 
Publications, Inc. Price, $7 per copy. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 4x7. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,000. Rates—1 
page, $175; additional pages, $150. 

standaré red, yellow or blue, $60; bleed, 

O- 





Marine Digest, 101 Canadian Nationai 
Dock, Seattle, 4, Wash. Published by 
Fred W. Geibel. Est. 1922. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 10%x14. Type page, 9x12. 
Published every turday. Forms close 
10 days preceding. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 2,506. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 
12 85.00 55.00 30.00 
24 75.00 45.00 25.00 
52 62.50 35.00 20.00 


Standard color, $30 


@ @ 


Marine Engineering and Shipping Re- 
view, 30 Church St.. New York 7. Pub- 





lished by Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Corp Est. 1878 Subscription, $3. 
Trim size R44 x11% Type page, x10. 


Published 15th. Forms close 28th. Agency 
discounts, 15% on display space and color 
if paid in 30 days. 2% ten days. N.LA.A. 
statement on request 

Circulation, 6,761; (gross), 7,600. Ship- 
building and ship repair companies, 928; 
ship operating companies, 684: merchant 
marine officers, 2,950: professional men, 
325; marine supplies and equipment, 681; 
allied marine industries, including Navy, 
542: others, 439 
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Advertising rates—l page, $29 3 
pages, $245; 6 pages, $220; *12 paces, 
$200; *24 pages, $180; *36 pages, $17) 

Standard colors, red, blue, green 
orange, yellow, $60; bleed, $35. 

*15% discount on three year contracts, 

For additional data see page 382. 
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Marine Journal, & Beekman 8t, New 
York 7. Published by Primrose Pub. Corp. 


Est. 1878. Subscription, $2. Trim size 
84x11 %. Type page, 7x10. Published 
16th. orms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,245. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 60.00 

6 120.00 70.00 40.00 
12 100.00 65.00 35.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, $10. 


Marine News, 26 Water St., New York 4. 
Published by New York Marine News Co., 





Inc. Bst. 1914. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 6,243; (gross), 6,875. Ship- 
building and repair companies, 722; ship 
operating companies, 485; merchant ma- 
rine officers, 3,428; professional men, 
262; marine supplies and equipment, 598 
allied marine industries, 423; others, 310 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $220.00 $130.00 $ 75.00 
6 165.00 95.00 0.00 
12 150.00 85.00 $5.00 


Standard red, blue or orange, $69 
For additional data see page 387. 





Marine News Annual Directory, 26 Water 
St.. New York, 4. Published by New 
York Marine News Co., Inc. Type page, 
3%x7. Published annually, July, 1948. 
Forms close March 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates—1 page (color sec- 
tions), $150; 1 page (Naval Supplement), 
$125; 1 page (run of book), $100; % page 
$60; % page, $35. 

Bleed, $25. 


cw 


Marine Progress, 90 Broad St., New York 
4 Published by Marine Progress, Inc. 
Est. 1933. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published Ist. orms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Apr., 1947, 3,107; (gross), 
2.715. Executives of operating companies 





1136: of shipbuilding and ship repair 
companies, 946; others, 1,040. Rates— 
Times 1 Page @ Page % Fase 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 60.00 
6 160.00 85.00 v 00 
12 145.00 80.00 9 


Standard color, $35; bleed, $20. 





Maritime Reporter, 80 Broad St. NeW 
York 4, N. Y. Published by Maritim: Ac- 
tivity Reports, Inc. Est. 1939. Su! ory. 
tion, $3. Type page, 7x10. Publish«« _ist 
and 15th. Forms close 1 week preceding 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 8,908; (gross), 9,200 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/6 Page 
1 $185.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
6 165.00 95.00 5.00 
12 150.00 80.00 .. 
24 140.00 75.00 40.0( 


Standard color, $75. 


— 





Master, Mate and Pilot, 15 Moore St., Ne¥ 


York 4. Published by Nat'l Org. M atere 
Mates and Pilots of America. Es 19% 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12 Tye 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms - 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula 
tion, 8,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 40 ° 
4 112.50 65.00 5.0 
12 100.00 65.00 0.0 
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Marine News 









Lowest Advertising Rate Per Reader of 
All ABC Marine Business Magazines. 
Always a good buy — Now the BEST buy. 


Confidence and Trustworthiness 
is our policy! 








BEFORE YOU DECIDE - Consider these facts 


about MARINE NEWS’ TREMENDOUSLY INCREASED CIRCULATION 
| and DYNAMICAL MARINE ENGINEERING ARTICLES. COMPARE! 


Mid & Far West 7 7” 4 ne 1947 Pr? Coast 


19.2% é ay 61% 








Canada, Foreign & U.S. Possessions ' 
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Advertising Information 


Chicago 6, IL, 209 W. Jackson Aa A j N a N ~ WS San Francisco 4, Cal., 68 Post 
Blvd.. HARrison 1071 St., Sutter 1-3791 

Portion! 5, Oregon, 335 Ter- 26 Water Street New York 4,N. Y. Los Angeles 28, Cal., 6605 
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MARINE, SHIPBUILDING 





© 


192 Lexington Ave. New 
Published by Diesel Pubs., Inc. 
Est. 1916. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lat. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 

Circulation, 4,017; (gross), 5,090. Ship- 
building and repair companies, 329; ship- 
operating companies, 631: merchant ma- 
rine, officers, 1,064: marine supplies and 
equipment, 621; allied marine industries, 
303; professional men, 125; others, 1,147. 
Rates— 


@ 


Motorship, 
York 16. 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $115.00 $ 66.00 
6 180.00 108.00 60.00 
12 162.00 100.00 55.00 


Standard red, blue or yellow, $55; bleed, 
10% 


Nautical Gazette, 20 Vesey St., New York 
7, Published by John C. Broderick. 
Est. 1871. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 74x9%. Published 
15th. Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 6,318. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $180 00 $ 95.00 $ 60.00 
6 160.00 85.00 50.00 
12 135.00 70.00 40.00 
Standard color, $60; bleed, $20. 
New York Maritime-Register, 11-15 
Moore St., New York. Published by 
World's Maritime News Co. Est. 1869. 
Subscription, $50. Type page, 9%x12. 


Published Wednesday. Forms close Tues- 


day. Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 96.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
13 72.00 40.00 22.00 
26 66.00 36.00 20.00 
52 54.00 15.00 


28.00 


@ 


Pacifie Marine Review, 500 Sansome St., 
San Francisco 11, Cal. Published by 
James S. Hines Publishing Co. Official 
aper, Pacific American Steamship Assn. 
Sst. 1904. Subscription, $2. Trim size 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 3,765; (gross), 4,541. Ship- 
building and ship repair companies, 521; 
ship operating companies, 548: merchant 
marine officers, 1,097; supplies, 523; U. S., 
162; others, 798. Rates based on amount 
of space used in one year—1 page, $200; 
3 pages, $180; 6 pages, $150; 12 pages, 


$135: 24 pages, $125 
Color, 30%; bleed, 20%. 


Shipping Register, 405 Sansome St., San 
Francisco 11, Calif. Published by Under- 


writers Report, Inc. Est. 1919. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Wednesday. 


Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 1,808. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % page % Page 
1 $ 96.00 $ 58.00 $ 40.00 
13 72.00 46.00 33.00 
26 60.00 40.00 28.00 
§2 48.00 30.00 23.00 





Ship’s Manual, 20 Vesey St., New York 7. 
Published by J. C. Broderick. Est. 1943. 
Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7%x9%. 
Published Dec., 1946. Forms close Nov. 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 5,000. Rates—1l1 page, $225; % 
page, $125; 4 page, $70. 

Standard red, blue, green or yellow, $60. 





Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers, 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 





Waterways Journal 619-20 Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis 1. Published by Donald 
T. Wright. Est. 1887. Subscription, $5. 
Type page, 8%x11%. Published Satur- 


day. Forms close Wednesday. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation, (Sworn), 
2.807. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $135.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 
12 120.00 65.00 35.00 
26 110.00 60.00 32.50 
52 100.00 55.00 30.00 
Standard red, yellow, blue or orange, 


$50: bleed, $20 





Waterways Magazine, 607 Empire Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Published by John W. 
Black. Est. 1919. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 4,428. Rates—1l1 page, 
$200; 6 pages, $150: 12 pages, $120. 
Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 





The Work Boat, combined with Southern 
Marine Review, 344 Camp St., New Or- 
leans 12, La. Published by H. L. Peace 
Publications. Est. 1943. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 5th preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,682. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $1106.00 $ 58.00 
6 165.00 91.00 48.00 
1 125.00 75.00 40.00 


Standard color, $35; bleed, 10%. 





World Ports. 


(See ORT 


AND HARBOR FACILITIES. ) 
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CANADA 





dtp 


Canadian Shipping and Marine Enczi- 
neering News, 481 University Ave., ‘To- 
ronto 2, Ont. Published by Maclean- 
Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1911. Subscrip- 
tions, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 2*th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Mar.,, 
1947, 2,345; (gross), 2,644, Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 56.00 $ 35.90 
6 87.50 50.00 28.00 
12 75.00 43.75 25.00 


Standard red and blue, $30; bleed rate 
5%. 





Canadian Transportation. 
(See RAILROADS.) 





Capt. Lillie’s Coast Guide, A106 Marine 
Bidg., Vancouver, Canada. Published by 
Progress Publishing Co., Ltd. Est. 1936. 
Controlled. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 


6x8%. Published every second year; 7th 
edition, Jan., 1947. Agency discounts, 
15-0. G@irculation (Sworn), 6,000. Rates 


—l1 page, $90; % page, $50; % page, $27 
% page, $15. 


ENA 


Harbour and Shipping, Marine Bidg 
Vancouver, B. C. Published by Progress 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1918. Type pag x 
10, Published 15th. Forms close &th 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, Mar 
1947, 959; (gross), 1,011. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 28.00 $ 15.00 
6 45.00 25.00 13.50 
12 40.00 22.00 12.00 


Standard color, $15; bleed, 15% 


DCCAB 
Shipping Register & Shipbuilder, 1454 St 


Catherine St., W., Montreal. Published 
by H. R. Pickens. Est. 1917. Type page, 


7x10. Published 15th. Forms close Ist. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
2,111; (gross), 2,216. Rates— 

Times l Page % Page \% Page 

1 $110.00 $ 65.00 $ 37.50 

6 90.00 47.50 26.00 

12 80.00 42.50 23.00 


Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 
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Medical, Dental 


(See also Hospitals, Nursing) 





The American Medical Association 
estimated that there were 198,000 
physicians in the United States on 
Jan. 1, 1947, but that only 147,000 


were in active practice. The number 
in 1942, when the AMA made its last 
actual count, was 180,000. 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board reported that in 1945, 45.5 mil- 
lion persons were enrolled in plans for 
prepayment of costs incident to dis- 
abling sickness. This was nearly three 
times the number enrolled in such 
plans in 1940. 


In addition, the Board estimated 
that at the end of 1946, 10 million in- 
dividuals were covered under prepay- 
ment medical care plans. 


There are 87 approved medical 
schools and schools of the basic medi- 
eal sciences in the United States and 
Canada. The medical course in the 
United States in general is taught in 
four years. Twelve schools require a 
fifth or hospital year in order to com- 
plete the training. After graduation 
the doctor of medicine must, in twenty- 
one states and the District of Columbia, 
devote one year to interne training be- 
fore being eligible for the medical 
licensing examination which is a re- 
quirement in every state. 


Estimates by the Amcrican Medical 
Association and other authorities in- 
dicate that physicians on an average 
spend approximately 40 per cent of 
their gross income for maintenance of 
their practice. Total expenditures by 
physicians for rent, assistants’ salaries, 
transportation, supplies and mainte- 
nance of office equipment has been esti- 
mated at $400,000,000, or an average 
of about $2,500 for each physician. 


A great many experiments with new 
methods of distributing medical serv- 
lees have been tried within recent 
years. Most of these new arrangements 
have been inaugurated by county medi- 
cal societies in an effort to make medi- 
cal services more available to those per- 
sons left destitute or with little funds 
by the depression. Many individuals, 
and more lately the government, have 
entered the medical field with proposals 
a methods of organizing medical prac- 
ice. 


Manufacturers 


There were 360 establishments en- 
gage’ in manufacture of surgical and 
orthc «edie appliances and related prod- 
ucts 1939, compared to 323 in 1937. 
Value of products was $79,398,000 in 
1939. There were 8,468 wage earners 
who were paid $8,548,000. 


There were 60 manufacturers of sur- 
gical and medical instruments in 1939. 
Their output was valued at $8,052,000. 


There were 84 manufacturers of x- 
ray and therapeutic apparatus and non- 
radio electronic tubes in 1939, with an 
output valued at $17,945,000. 


Dental 


Oral Hygiene reported the number 
of dentists in the U. S. on Jan. 1, 1947, 
at 70,000. Average income is believed 
to be $9,000. 


Distribution of dental products is 
principally through 400 retail dental 
dealers, whose sales account for ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of all dental 
equipment and supplies. 


Associations 


American Dental Association, 212 E. 
Superior St., Chicago. 

American Medical Association, 535 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


National Medical _ Association 
(Negro) 1108 Church St., Norfolk, Va 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 

printed In bold face; unsupported statements, 

light face. Unless otherwise stated, circula- 

tion figures shown are for the six-month pe- 
riod ending June 30, 1947.] 


American Heart Journal, The, 320 
Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3. Official 
paper of American Heart Ass'n. Pub- 


lished by C. V. Mosby Co. Est. 1925. Sub- 
scription, $10. Trim size, 7x10. Typ: 
page, 5%x8%. Published ist. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, 5,557. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $140.00 $ 81.00 $ 57.00 
6 108.00 65.00 43.00 
12 90.00 54.00 36.00 


Color, $54. 





American Journal of Clinical Pathology, 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Avs., Baltimore, 2. 
Official organ of American Society of 
Clinical Pathologists. Published by Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Co. Est. 1930. Sub- 
scription, $6.00. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 


page, 5%x8%. Published 7th. Forms 

close 20th. Agency discounts, 165-2. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 45.00 $ 24.00 $ 13.00 
6 40.00 21.00 11.00 
12 35.00 18.00 9.50 





American Journal of Digestive Diseases, 
435 Lincoln Bank Tower, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Published by Sandfleld Pub. Co. Est. 
1934. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 3,720. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 80.00 50.00 28.00 
12 75.00 45.00 26.00 


Standard color, $45; bleed, 20%. 





American Journal of Diseases of Chil- 
dren, 535 N. Dearborn S8t., Chicago 10. 
Published by American Medical Ass'n. 
Est. 1911. Subscription, $8. Trim size, 
6%x1l0%. Type page. 6x9. Published 
12th. “orms close 24th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 6,073. 


Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 
3 $ 74.00 $ 40.00 
6 67.00 36.00 
12 63.00 33.50 


Color and bleed rates on request. 
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American Journal of Medical Sciences, 
600 S. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 6, 
Pa. Published by Lea & Febiger. Est. 
1820. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 65x10. 
Type page, 5%x8%. Published ist. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, (Swern), 6,797. Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 27.50 $ 16.00 
6 45.00 24.00 14.00 
12 40.00 21.00 12.00 

Color rates on request. Bleed, $10. 


American Journal of Medicine, 49 West 


45th St.. New York 19. Published by 
Yorke Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1946, 
Snubscription, $10. Type page, 5%x8y%. 
Circulation, 5,000. Published 5th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Sworn), 5,698. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 95.09 


70,00 
60.00 


6 115 nO 
1? 100.00 





American Journal of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, 3207 Washington Bivd., St. 


Louls 3. Published by C. V. Mosby Co. 
Est. 1920. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 
§%x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Published Ist, 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 10,363. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $150.00 $ 60.00 
6 150.00 81.00 50.00 
125.00 78.00 $3.00 


12 
Color, $80. 





American Journal of Psychiatry, 280 
Madison Ave., New York 16. Published by 


American Psychiatric Assn. Est. 1844. 
Subscription, $10. Type page, 5%x8%. 
Published ist. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,072. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
70.00 40.00 22.50 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 
Color, $45. 





American Journal of Public Health, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19. Published by 
Am. Public Health Ass'n. Est. 1911. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type 
page, 5x7%. Published ist. Forms close 


7th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 

tion, (Sworn), 14,332, Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $130.00 $ 78.00 $ 52.00 
6 110.50 60.00 39.00 
12 97.50 54.50 32.50 





American Journal of Roentgenology and 
Radium Therapy, 327 E. Laurence Ave., 
Springfield, Ill. Published by Charles C, 
Thomas. Est. 1906. Subscription, $10. 
Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 5%x8. 


P»blished 25th. Forms close 8th. Agency 

discounts, 15-0. Circulation, (Sworn), 

4,448. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
6 75.00 40.00 22.50 
12 65.00 35.00 20.00 


Standard color, $35.00; bleed, $12.50. 





American Journal of Surgery, 49 W. 45th 
St.. New York 19. Published by Yorke 
Pub. Co., Ine. Est. 1891. Subscription, 
$10. Type page, 5%x8%. Published Ist. 
Forms close 10th Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 8,629. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $200.00 $130.00 

6 155.00 95.00 

12 135.00 80.00 
Standard red, blue, yellow, green, $75; 


other colors, $100. 





American Journal of Syphilis, Gonorrhea 
and Venereal Diseases, 3207 Washington 
Bivd., St. Louis 8. Published by The 
Cc. V. Mosby Co. Est. 1917. Subscription, 
$7.50. Trim size, 7x10. Type page. 5%x 
8%. Published bi-monthly, Jan., March, 


May, July, September and November. 
Forms close 10th mo. preceding. Agenc 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,015. 

Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 65.00 $ 45.00 
75.00 45.00 30.00 


6 
Color, $38. 
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Archives of Internal Me 636 N. Chi Medical Society 


American Journal of Tropical Medicine, 
2. Published by Williams & Wilkins. American Medical Ass'n. Est. 1909. Sub- scription, $3. Trim size, 6%x10. 










dicine, cago Official Bullet 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore Dearborn St., Chicago 10. Published by 63 E. Lake St., Chicago 1. rie 1914. Sub- 


Type 














New York 16. Published by J. B. Lippin- 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. Pub- F 

cott Co. Est. 1936. Subscription, $10. lished by Am. Med. Ass'n. Bst. 1919. 471™, Size, 6x9. Type page, Sx8. 
Type page, 7x9%. Published ist. Forms Subscription, $8. Trim size, 6%x10%. 
close Sth. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- Type page, 6x9. Published ist. worms 2,447. Rates— 










ee ee A oe a al ' Chiropody R 1 N. 

American Panathitenen, 280 Madison Ave., Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, Chicago %o. gy Se. $3. 
Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, (swern), 


) jcan Society of scription, $5. Trim size, 6%xl0%. Type page, 5%x8. Published Saturday. Forms 
A ~ M4 Ane 1921. Subserip- page, 6x9. Published 18th. Forms close olose 2 weeks preceding. | ency dis- 
tion, $6 per vol. Trim size, 6%x10. Type ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, counts, 15-3. Circulation, oe Rates— 
page, 6%x8%. Published bi-monthly, (Swern), 9,796, Rates— Times 1 Page % ~~ % Page 
Jan. Agency discounts, 15-2, Rates— Times 1 Page % Page 1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 24.00 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 1 $ 59.00 + eee 13 54.00 30.00 16.00 
1 $ 46.00 24.00 13.00 6 63.00 28.50 26 48.00 27.00 15.00 
3 40.00 21.00 11.00 12 50.00 26.76 52 40.00 24.00 13.50 
6 35.00 18. 00 9.60 Color rates on request. ws 


St., 


culation, (Sworn), 6,907. Rates— close 15t Agency discounts, 15-2. ir- . 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page culation, (Sworm), 4,107. Rates— —_ ’ 7000 3 Pry $78" 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.0 Times 1 Page % Page 6 65.00 37.50 22.00 
73.50 40.00 23.50 3 $ ge $ ett 12 60.00 32.50 17.00 
0.00 .50 «WV. 6 36. “ 
Color, $60; bleed, 20%. 12 32.00 17.50 Standard red, $35. 














Park Ave., New York 16. Published _by born St., Chicago 10. Published by Amer- port, Iowa. 








20th preced OF ot Hat, discounts, 15-2. Agency discounts, 16-2. Circulation, counts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,7 







American Review of Soviet Medicine, 58 Archives of Ophthalmology, 535 N. Dear- Chiropractor, The, 1010 Brady St., Daven- 
Published by Palmer School 

American-Soviet Medical Society. Est. ican Medical Ass’n. Est. 1869. Subscrip- of Chiropractice. Est. 1903. Subscription, 
1948. Subscription, $6. Type page, 5x8. tion, $8. Trim size, 6%x10%. Type page, $2.50. ype page, 7%x10. Published 
Published quarterly, Oct. Forms close 6x9. Published 8th. Forms close 20th. i5th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
a 


dis- 
es— 














Amertean Review ef Tuberculosis, 1790 









close 15th. Agency discount, 15-2. Cir- ¢y9' Published 25th. Forms close 7th. ! 
culation (Sworn), 5,174. Rates— Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1351. Rates— 









Circulation, 1 Rates— (sworn), 6,207. Rates— Times 1 Page % Pa % Page 
Times 1 Pa . % Page Times 1Pa : % Page 1 $ 60.00 20.80 $ 20.00 
$169. $ 86.00 3 $ eS. $ 33.60 ‘ 40.00 15.00 
000 76.00 oF 700 27.50 123 35.00 He $e 12.60 

Standard color, $86: bleed, 10%. 12 $0. 00 23.50 
Color rates on request Cincinnati Journal of Medicine, Union 


Broadway, New York 19. Published by archives of Otelaryngology, 535 N. Dear- ag vy Ln Gor Bet is3e 


Nat'l Tuberculosis Ass'n. Est. 1917. Sub- porn St., Chicago 10. Published by Amer- ¢ 
scription, 98. ‘Trim, sine, 0210. 77S ican MeGleal Ace'n. et. 1956, Bubecrip- Puviizyea int. Pavia ciene Fist Aste 
page. Sexe Published iat Cire (ton, $6. Trim size, S%x10%. Type page, discounts, 15-0 Circulation, (Sworn), 


















erford, N. J. Published by American 

































Times 1 Page % Page a (sworn) 5,499. Rates— Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
"OVER TRE PRR Une ya gpm DUE Pa 
13 50.00 30.00 20.00 ; at + inde > 12 31.60 17.71 10.45 
- 12 50.00 26.75 = 

A.8.T.A. Journal, 210 Orchard St., Ruth- coir rates on request. Clinical Medicine, 307 W. Washington St. 


E 1913 Waukegan, Ill. Est. 1894. Published by 
Surgical Trade Association. st. ‘ Archives of Pathology, 535 N. Dearborn American Journal of Clin. Med. Subscrip- 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 6x9. RR Lo St., Chicago 10, Published by American tion, $3. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 44x 
page, 4%x7%. Published 15th. “ties Medical Ass'n. Est. 1926. Subseription, 7%. Published 10th. Forms close 10th. 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-0. r- $6. Trim size, 6%x10%. Type page, 6x9. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 








St. Paul 4, Minn. Published by Bruce Color rates on request. 


Pub. Co 
Trim size, 64%x9% 
Published bi-monthly, 







Feb. 20th. Forms New York 3. Published by E. B. Treat & tion, $2.50. Trim size, 54%x7%. 














~7 


Forms 




























culation, (Swern), 2,171. Rates— Published 15th. Forms close 27th. Agency 25,910. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page discounts, 15-2 Circulation, (sworn) Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 43:00 $ 36.00 2.832. Rates— 1 $145.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 66.00 0 30.00 Times 1 Page % Page , 135.00 80.00 45.00 
12 60.00 7.00 27.00 2 $ 60.00 $35.00 12 125.00 70.00 40.00 

Standard red or blue, sib: bleed, 10%. e 50.00 29.00 Standard color, $50; bleed, 10%. 

Annals of Allergy. 2642 University Ave., eas £0.06 35.00 Pee 


Clinical Osteopathy, 1298 WHshire Bivd., 
Est. 1943. Subscription, $6. Los Angeles 14. Published by Californ la 
Type page, 44x7% Archives of Pediatrics, 45_B. 17th St., Osteopathic Ass’n. Bst. 1907. Subscrip- 


Type 
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close 10th preceding. Agency discounts, C®. Inc. Est. 1884. Subscription, $5. page, 4%x6. Published 15th. Forms close 
0-10. Circulation, (Sworn), 1,750. Rates— rim size. 64%x9%. Type page. 5%x8. Pub- 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
; = . , shed 25th. Forms close ist. Agency 1,805. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page al ts. 13-3. Rat 
! $ 77.01 $ 49.50 $ 30.50 SCOUNTS, 15-8. ates— Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
3 66.00 44.00 27.50 Times 1 Page % Page % Page ] $ 42.00 25. $ 16.00 
6 55.00 33.00 22.00 1 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 $ 25.00 6 36.00 21.50 13.50 
= ——— —__——— 6 45.00 27.60 16.67 12 34.00 19.00 12.75 
Annals of Internal Medicine, 4200 Pine 12 $7.50 22.60 13.75 referees ee ES tS aad 
Street, Philadelphia 4. Published by Rieed, 25% 
American College of Physicians. Est pieces tad - — tA 
1922. Subscription, $7. Trim size, 6%X Archives of Surgery, 535 N. Dearborn St. 
10. Type page, 5yax8%. Published loth. Chicago 10. Published by American Medi- Current Medical Digest, Mt. Royal and 


lose 10th preceding. Agency dis- cal Ass'n. Est. 1920. Subscription, $8 Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2. Published 


counts, 10-2 Circulation, (Sworn), 9,012. Trim size, 6%x10%. Type page, 6x9. > 3 1934 
Rates— Published 30th preceding. Forms close Trim sins e%sT% ey ey ES 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 12th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation Published 5th. Forms close ist pre ed- 
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discounts, 18-3, "Ratesm on" 1 ABOMeY je, Guise Agency discounis, “Spry Rates” MTS: Co 
ee, 625th. Agency co : -2. mn —— ie ge 
Stes 1 nate Page % Page Circulation (Sworn), 16,172. Rates— nimes PR sheaun $1] 10 
‘ 27.00 18.00 +1320 Times 1 Page % Page % Pare 15 "425.00 230.00 ; 0 
12 24.00 13.00 780 1 $140.00 ¥ 90.00 $60.00 94 410.00 225.00 0 
° . . t, > iy 
eects pructninitateenaes<, Wt 112/00 706 48.09 Standard red, $100; bleed, $25. 
Journal of Physica) Chemistry, Mt. Roya! Color and bleed rates on request. Ma n lew 
and Gullford Aves., Baltimore 2. Pub- —— oa aan - ped i Pui Drugs, 49 W. 45th st se 
. we - ‘ , : . - Published by American Journ 
lehed by Williams & Wilkins Co Est Medical Record and Annals, 1215 Walker of Sur ery, Inc. Est. 1936. Controlled. 
sine, 8% 218 HOR. $10 per volume. Trim Ave., Houston, Texas. Est. 1911. Sut. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 41. x6%- 
size, 6€%x10. Type page. 5%x8%. Pub- scription. $2. Type page, 6%x9. Pub- Published quarterly, Jan. Forms -losé 
shed bi-monthly, 28th. Agency dis- lished 15th Forms close ist. Agenc 19th precedi Ag is nts, 15-2 
counts, 15-2. Rat . ° y p eding. fency discou 
» 20-8, Rates— discounts, 15-2. Rates— Circulation, (Sworn), 102,193. Rat: 
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MEDICAL, DENTAL 





Times 1 Pag Page 
1 $450. 0 $300.00 
.00 225.00 


4 37 
Standard red, $100; bleed, none. 





New York Medicine, 280 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. Est. 1942. Subscription 
$3. Type page, 6x9. Published 5th and 
20th. Forms close 10 days prec. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,500. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
I $ 75.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 
12 65.00 42.00 30.00 
24 60.00 40.00 25.00 





New York State Journal of Medicine, 292 
Madison Ave., New York 17. Published by 
Medical Society of New York State. Est. 
1900. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 6% x 
9%. Type page, 5%x8%. Published Ist 
and 15th. Forms close 20 days preceding. 


Agency discounts, 13-2. Circulation, 

(Sworn), 21,484. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $190.00 $105.00 $ 60.00 
12 150.00 80.00 42.00 
2 125.00 75.00 40.00 

Col r, $100. 

Obstetrical and etnias Survey, 


Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, 
Md. Published by Williams & Wilkins 





Co. Subscription, $9. Type page, 54%x8%. 
Published bi-monthly, Feb. 15. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 33.00 $ 18.00 
6 50.00 31.50 14.00 

Occupational Medicine, 535 N. Dearborn 


St.. Chicago 10, Ill. Published by Amer- 


ican Medic al Assn. Est. 1946. Subscrip- 
tion. $6. Trim size, 6%x10%. Type page, 
6x9. Published 15th. Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 2,206. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
3 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
6 70.00 43.756 
2 60.00 35.00 





Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation, 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore 
2, Published by Williams & Wilkins 
Co. Est. 1920. Subscription, $5. Type 
page, 5%x8%. Published bi-monthly on 





10t! Forms close 20 days preceding. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
l $ 57.50 $ 31.50 $ 17.50 
3 55.00 30.00 16.50 
6 50.00 27.50 14.00 

Official State Medical Journals, 535 N. 


Dearborn St., Chicago 10. Thirty-three 
Publications of state medical associa- 


tions: Journal of Medical Society of Ala- 
bama, Arizona Medicine, Journal of Ark. 
Medical Society, Connecticut State Med- 
ical Journal, Delaware State Medical 
Journal, Medical Annals of District of 
Columbia, Journal of Florida Medical 
Assn.. Journal of Medical Assn. of 
Georgia, Hawaii Medical Journal, 


Journal of Indiana State Medical Assn., 
Journal of Iowa State Medical Society, 


Jour: 1l of Kansas Medical Society, Ken- 
tucky Medical Journal, Journal of Maine 
Medical Assn., Journal of Michigan State 
Medical Society, Minnesota Medicine, 
Journal of Missouri State Medical Assn., 
Nebraska State Medical Journal, New 


England Journal of Medicine, Journal of 


Medical Society of New Jersey, New 
Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, 
North Carolina Medical Journal, North- 
west Medicine, Ohio State Medical Jour- 
nal, Journal of Oklahoma State Medical 
Assr Pennsylvania Medical Journal, 
Rocky Mountain Medical Journal, Jour- 
nal South Carolina Medical Assn., 


Journal of Tennessee State Medical Assn., 
Texas State Journal of Medicine, Virginia 
Medi |! Monthly, West Virginia Medical 

Wisconsin Medical Journal. 


Ret nted by Co-Operative Medical 
Adv ing Bureau. Trim size, 8x11. 
Type 1ge, 6x9. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, (Sworn), 108,973. Rates— 
Time 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $1,581.00 $914.50 $644.65 
6 1,325.65 759.40 461.33 
12 1,203.00 694.30 407.35 





omeora athic Magazine, 139 N. Clark St., 


Os care 2. Published by American 
3 teopathic Ass'n. Est. 1913. Subscrip- 
mS ‘i. Trim size,6x9. Type page, 4%x 
iy iblished 10th preceding. orms 
close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


CUlation (Sworn), 44.070. Fiat rates—1 
Page, $85; % page, $50; % page, $30. 


Osteopathic Profession, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17. Published by Osteo- 
pathic Press, Inc. Est. 1933. Trim size, 
5%x7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Published 
20th. Forms close ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, May, 1947, 10,- 
531; (gross), 11,142. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $138.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 
6 120.00 67.00 37.00 
12 115.00 65.00 35.00 


Color, $50. 





Philadelphia Medicine, 301 S. 21st St., 
Philadelphia. Est. 1905. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 5%x8. Pub- 


lished Saturday. Forms close week 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, (Sworn), 4,466. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pa 
1 $ 52.00 $ 32.00 $ 21.0 
13 42.00 23.00 13.00 
26 38.00 21.00 12.00 
52 36.00 19.00 11.00 





Plastic and Reconstructive Surgery, Mt. 
Royal and Guilford, Baltimore 2. Pub- 
lished by Williams & Wilkins Co. Est. 
1946. Subscription, $6. Type page, 5%x 
8%. Published 15th. Forms close Ist. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pa 
1 $ 60.00 $ 33.00 $ 18.0 
3 57.50 31.50 17.50 
6 50.00 27.50 14.00 





Radtoloxy, 607 Medical Arts Bldg., Syra- 
cuse 2, N. Y. Official organ, Radiological 
Society of North America. Est. 1915. 


Subscription, $8. Trim size, 7%x10%. 

Type page, 6x9. Published 15th. Forms 

close 5th. Discounts, none. Circulation, 

4,900. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 72.00 $ 48.00 $ 33.00 
6 66.00 42.00 27.00 
12 60.00 36.00 21.60 





Review of Gastroenterology, 1819 Broad- 
way, New York 23. Published by National 
Gastroenterological Ass’n, Inc. Est. 1934. 
Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 6%x9%. 
Type page, 5%x8%. Published bi-month- 


ly. Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 

lation, (Sworn), 2,710. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 35.00 
3 70.00 42.00 27.00 
6 60.00 40.00 25.00 


Color, $45; bleed, 10%. 





St. Louts Medical Society Offictal Bulle- 
tin, 4718 Natural Bridge, 8t. Louis 16. 
Feat. 1929. Subscription, $1. Type page, 
56%x8. Published Friday, except monthly 
during July and August. Forms close 


Tuesday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, 1,795. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Yy vag 
1 $ 52.00 $ 31.25 20.7 
13 41.50 23.50 13. 00 
26 36.50 20.75 11.75 
52 28.50 18.25 10.5 





Southern Medical | ace Empire Bldg. 
Rirmingham, Ala. Published by Southern 
Medical Ass'n. Est. 1908. Subscription, 


$5. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 

5%x8. Published ist. Forms close 15th. 

Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation 

(Sworn), 8,048. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page + Page 
1 $ 76.00 $ 40.00 21.00 
6 72.00 38.00 20.00 

12 70.00 37.00 19.50 





Southern Medicine and Surgery, 306 N. 
Tryon St., Charlotte 2, N. C. Est 18656. 
Subscription, $2.60. Trim size, 7%x10%. 
Type page, 6x9. Published 15th. Forms 
close 1st. Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page * Page 
1 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 9.00 

6 22.50 13.50 8.10 
12 21.25 12.75 7.65 





State Medical Journals. 
(See “Official State Medica! Journals.”) 





3207 Washington Blvd., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. Published by C. V. Mosby 
Co. Est. 1937. Subscription, $10. Trim 
size, 7x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Surgery, 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 81.00 $ 57.00 

6 108.00 65.00 43.00 
90.00 54.00 36.00 


12 
Color, $54. 





Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, 564 
E. Erie St., Chicago 11. Published by 
Martin Memorial Found. Est. 1905. Sub- 
scription, $12. Trim size, 7% x10%. Type 
page, 5%x8. Published monthly on Ist, 
with a 13th issue Feb. 15. Forms close 
15th. Circulation (Sworn), 23,374. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $165.00 $ 85.00 
7 235. 4 125.00 67.00 
13 222 117. 00 62.00 
Color, $140; bleed, $40. 


Surgical Business, 369 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. Published by Surgical 
Business, Inc. Est. 1938. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x7%. 
Published 20th. Forms close 6th. Agency 





discounts, 15-0, Circulation, 2,100. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 68.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.00 
7 62.00 35.00 19.00 

55.00 31.00 17.00 


Color and bleed rates on application. 





Surgical Trade Buyers’ Guide, 369 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17. Published by 
Surgical Business, Inc. Est. 1940. Price, 
$2. Type page, 5x7%. Published Feb. 
Forms close Jan. 25. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 2,290. Rates—l1 page, 
$85; % page, $45; % page, $25. 





Technical Bulletin of Registry of Medi- 
eal Technologists, Mt. Royal and Guil- 
ford Ave., Baltimore 2. Est. 1940. Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Type page, 5%x8%. 
Published bi-monthly, Jan. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 42.50 $ 2 06 
3 67.50 37.50 22.50 
6 60.00 35.00 20.00 





Transactions American Academy of Oph- 
thalmology and Otolaryngology, 109 N. 
18th St., Omaha, Neb. Published by 
Douglas Printing Co. Est. 1899. Subscrip- 
tion, $6. Type page, 5x8. Trim size, 6%x 
9%. Published bi-monthly, Feb. Forms 
close 5th preceding month. Agency dis- 
count, 15-2. Circulation, 4,954. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 26.00 
3 70.00 39.50 22.60 
x 64.00 34.00 20.00 





Urologic and Cutaneous Review, 3829 
Paseo Navarra, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Est. 1897. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
7%x10%. Type page, 6x9%. Published 
15th preceding. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Circulation, 6,900. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $ 97.50 ty 2° 3 31.20 

6 79.34 34 23.67 
39. 67 21.67 


12 70.00 





Western Journal of Surgery, Obstetrics 
and Gynecology, Phoenix Bldg., Portland 


4, Ore. Est. 1893. Subscription. $5. Type 

page, 6x9. Published ist. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $65.00 $ 34.75 $ 21.75 

6 55.25 29.25 17.00 
52.00 28.25 16.00 


12 
Color, $40. 





X-Ray Technician, 2642 University Ave., 
St. Paul, 4, Minn. Published by Bruce 








Pub. Co. Est. 1929. Subscription, $1.50. 

Type page, 5%x8. Published bi-monthly, 

Jan. 15. Discounts, none. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 4,000, Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$ 60.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 

6 50.00 30.00 18.50 
CANADA 

The Bulletin, 675 Davie St., Vancouver, 

B. C. Published by W. E. G. Macdonald. 


Est. 1923. Type page, 5x8. Published Ist. 
Forms close 18th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, March, 1947, 4 4535 (gross), 
1,512. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 45.00 $ 27.00 $ 16.00 
6 40.00 23.00 14.00 

35.00 20.00 12.00 


12 
Color, $10. 
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ab 


Gardenvale, Quebec. 
Business Pubs., 


Canadian Doctor, 
Published by Nationa! 


Ltd. Est. 1935. Controlled. Trim size, 
5%x7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Published 
lat. orms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec., 1946, 11,- 
980; gross, 12,236. Rates— 
Times 1 Page * regs % Page 
1 $126.00 76.00 $ 60.00 
90.00 54.00 36.00 
12 76.00 42.76 22.60 


Standard red or blue, $50. 


Canadian Journal of Public Health, 150 
College St., Toronto 6, Ont. Published b 

Canadian Public Health Ass'n. Est. 1916. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 6%x1l. Type 








page, 5x8. Published 10th. Forms close 

Ist. Agency discounts. 15-3. Circula- 

tion, Dec., 1946, 3,245; gross, 3,312. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 27.50 $ 15.00 
6 45.00 25.00 14.00 
12 40.00 22.50 12.50 


Camadian Medical Association Journal, 


3640 University St., Montreal 2. Sst. 
1911. Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, 
8Ax11%. Type page, 6% x9%. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
10,797; (gross), 11,246. Rates— 
Times Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 85.00 50.00 29.00 


12 75.00 42.75 22.50 
Standard red or blue, $50; bleed, 20%. 





DENTAL 





American Journal of Orthodontics and 
Oral Surgery, 3207 Washington Bivd., St. 
Louis, 3. Published by C. V. Mosby Co. 
. 1915. Subscription, $8.50. Trim seize, 
Type page, 5%x8%. Published 
Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 10-1. Circulation, 4,896, Rates— 


Times 1 Page © % Page 
1 $100.00 4 76.00 3 47.60 

6 69.00 43.00 30.00 
60.00 38.00 22.50 


12 
Color and bleed rates on request. 


Dental Digest, 1005 Liberty Ave. Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. Published by Oral Hygiene 
Pubs. Est. 1895. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 10th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 22,000. 





Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $204.00 $120.00 $ 75.00 
6 162.00 90.00 51.00 
12 150.00 $1.0 46.00 


0 
Standard color, $25; bleed, $8. 





Dental Items of Interest, 2921 Atlantic 





Ave., Brooklyn 7, N. Y. Est. 1878. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 64x9%. Type 
page, 6%x7% Published ist. Forms 
close 16th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation 8,453. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
6 70.00 42.00 23.00 
12 65.00 38.00 21.00 
Ss. | 


Dental Laboratory Review, Essex Bldg... 
Minneapolis, Minn. Est. 1925. Type page, 
4 5/16x7 3/16. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 10-0. Cir- 


culation, March, 1947, 5,747; gross, 6,756. 





Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 52.50 $ 34.75 
6 80.00 48.25 32.50 
12 75.00 45.00 30.00 
Color (Publisher's choice), $25; bleed, $5. 
Dental News, Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Est. 1887. Subscription, 2.50. 
Type page, 4x7. Published 5th. 


Forms close 10th. Agency discounts. 10-0. 


Circulation, 5,113. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 70.00 $ 42.50 $ 28.00 
6 58.50 35.50 24.25 
12 5 31.5 21.75 


52.50 0 
Standard color, $20; bleed, $6. 
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Dental Students’ Magazine, 605 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chi °o ill. Puprmes . by 


Students’ Mag., Inc. Est. 1923. ° 

trolled. Type page, 4%x6. Published 

6th. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 

counts, 15-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 

10,169. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $105.00 $3 67.00 $ 32.50 
6 95.00 47.60 26.00 
12 75 42.60 22.50 


.00 
Color, $20; bleed, $6. 





(tA 


Dental Survey, Essex Bidg., Minneapolis 
2, Minn. Est. 1926. Trim size, 5%4x7%. 
Type page, 45/16x73/16. Published ist. 
Forms close ist preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, Mar., 1947, 69,- 
746; (gross), 71,290. Practicing dentists, 


6°,192; others, 2,679. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $120.00 $ 65.00 
6 190.00 105.00 56.00 
12 175.00 95.00 50.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, $16. 


Fortnightly Review of the Chicago Den- 
tal Society, 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
2. Published by Chicago Dental Ass'n. 
Est. 1941. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 








64x10. Type page, 5%x8. Published list 
and 15th. Forms close 8rd and 18th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
5,980. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
6 45.00 25.00 156.00 
12 40.00 23.00 13.00 
24 35.00 22.00 12.00 





I!linois Dental Journal, 6355 Broadway, 


Chicago 40. Published by Illinois State 
Dental Society. Subscription, $2. Bst. 
1905. Type page, 5x7%. Trim size 6%x 
10. Published 10th. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 5,350. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 55.00 $ 29.50 $ 18.00 
6 37.50 22.00 13.00 
12 32.50 19.50 12.00 





Journal of American Dental Association, 
222 E. Superior St., Chicago 11. Bst. 1914. 
Subscription, $7. Trim size, 65%x9%. Type 
page, 5x8. Published Ist and 15th. Agency 


discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Swern), 
71,042. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $250.00 132.00 
6 218.00 118.00 
12 198.00 106.00 


Color, $50; bleed, $8. 





Journal of Oral Surgery, 222 E. Superior 
St., Chicago 11. Published by American 
Dental Assn. Est. 1943. Subscription ‘¢%6 
Type pase. 4%x7%. Published quarterly, 
Jan. orms close Ist. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 3,701. Rates— 
Times % Page % Page 

1 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
30.00 16.00 





Missouri State Dental Association Jour- 
nal, Exchange Natl. Bank Bldg., Colum- 
bia, Mo. Est. 1921. Subscription, $1. 
Type page, oxs. Published 10th. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
none. Circulation 2,200. Rates—1 page, 
$42; % page, $24: 4% page, $15 





New York Journal of Dentistry, 30 Rock- 
efeller Plaza, New York 20. Published 
by First District Dental Society. Est. 
1868. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 6%x 
10. Type page, 5x7%. Published 15th ex- 
cept June-July and Aug.-Sept. combined 





Forms close ist of preceding month. 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 5,974. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1 vege % Page 
1 $ 69.00 $ 40.25 $ 28.75 
6 £6.00 38.50 27.50 
10 60.00 35.00 25.00 
North-West Dentistry, 2642 University 
Ave., St. Paul 4. Published by Bruce 
Pub. Co. Est. 1929. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 5%x8 
Published quarterly, Jan. 15. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 3,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page * vege PA rege 
1 $ 45.00 26.00 $ 17.00 
33.00 21.00 14.50 


PA 
LLA 


Oral Hygiene, 1005 Liberty Ave., Pitts- 


burgh 22. Est. 1911. Trim size, 4+ %. 
Type page, sexi. Published ist. Forms 
close ist preceding. Agenc discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, Mar., 1947, 69,254; 
( ss), 70,852. Practicing dentists, 66,- 
3fs: others, 2,640. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $213.00 $112.50 $ 60.00 
6 189.00 100.50 54.00 
94.50 51.00 


12 177.00 
Color, $50; bleed, $8. 
Proofs, The Dental Trade Journal, 1005 
Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Est. 1917. 
Trim size, $%x11\. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 4th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 10-0. Circulation, 5,200, Rates— 








Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 95°00 $ 62.60 $ 30.00 
6 76.00 42.50 25.00 
12 60.00 37.50 22.50 

Color, $25; bleed, $8. 

CANADA 





Journal of the Canadian Dental Ass'n, 
The, 73 Richmond S8t., W., Toronto 1. 
Published by Consolidated Press, Ltd. 


Bst. 1935. Subscription, $2.50. bs page, 
5x8. Published 10th. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
5,146. Rates— 7 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
6 45.00 28.00 18.00 
24.00 16.00 


12 40.00 
Red or blue, $15; bleed, 15%. 


Oral Health. 9 Duke St., Toronto 2, Ont. 
Published by Current Publications, 
Ltd. Est. 1911. Type page, 4%x6%. Pub- 


lished 5th. Forms close 15th. Asses 








discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec., 
4,148; gross, 4,298. Rates— " 
Times 1 Page Page % e 
L $4200 4 27 00 $ 1700 
6 40.00 24.00 15.00 
12 35.00 21.00 13.00 
Standard red or blue, $10; bleed, 10%. 
VETERINARY 





Journal of American Veterinary Medical 
Association, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, 5. Published by American Veteri- 
nary Medical Assn. st. 1877. Subscrip- 
tion, $7. Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 
5%x8\. Published 28th preceding. 
Forms close 16th. Agony discounts, 
0-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 10,616. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 

6 90.00 54.00 32.00 
12 80.00 48.00 29.00 








The North American Veterinarian, Vet- 

erina: Practice, P. O. Box 550, Evans- 

ton, I Est. 1920. Published by The 

North American Veterinarian, Inc. Sub- 

scription, $3. Trim size, 7x10. Type pase. 

SxS, Published 25th preceding. Forms 
t 





close h. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, 6,602. Rates— ‘ 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 4 54.00 $ 32.00 
6 85.00 50.00 30.00 
12 76.00 45.00 27.00 
Veterinary Medicine, 7632 S. Crandon 
Ave., Chicago 49. Published by — 
inary Magazine Corp. Est. 1905. Sud- 


scription, $5. Trim size, 7x10. Type pase 
5%x8%. Published 15th preceding. Forms 
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How to Get the Most Out of the 


Market Data Book Number 





HE Market Data Book Number of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
is intended to supply information of two general types — facts 


about markets and facts about mediums. 


Basic information covering all industrial and trade fields has 
been obtained from hundreds of original sources. INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING does not do original research, but aims to credit those 
who are compiling statistical data and other marketing data. 


The general picture of trades and industries supplied through The 
Market Data Book Number furnishes a good starting-point for any 
research job. The specific study of the marketing of an individual 
product may proceed much more advantageously after the outline 


of the field as a whole has been noted. 


The classification of business papers by markets is one of the 
most useful features of this issue. The classifications have been 
made carefully, and indicate to advertisers and merchandisers the 
specific mediums through which given markets may be covered to 


best advantage. 


Where publications cover more than one specific field, cross- 


references are used to indicate additional coverage. 


Users of this volume are invited to write to us for further 


information on any subject covered in its pages. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11 _. 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 
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world production of minerals Canada stands high. 
second in gold and zinc; 


MARKET, |: 
First in production 
third in 


of nickel and asbestos; 


copper and silver; fourth in lead. 


Canada’s annual mineral production is close to the half billion 
dollar mark. In four of the war years, 1940-1943, it considerably 
exceeded that amount. Official estimates for 1946 put the total at 
$493.8 millions, a peacetime year. This was divided into 
metallics $289.7 millions; fuels $100.7 millions; other non-metallic 
$41.9 millions; and clay products and structural materials $61.4 
millions. Gold accounted for 21 per cent of the total value. 


record 


The mines producing this half billion dollars worth of minerals are 
located from coast to coast, the production values being divided: 
Nova Scotia 7.2 per cent; New Brunswick .9 per cent; Quebec 18.2 
per cent; Ontario 38.2 per cent; Manitoba 3.4 per cent; Saskatche 
wan 4.8 per cent; Alberta 11.8 per cent; British Columbia 15.0 per 
cent; Northwest Territories .2 per cent; and Yukon .3 per cent. 


Canada has immense untapped mineral resources, and the 158 per 
cent increase in production in the last fifteen years betokens abund 
ant future activity and a continually expanding market for mining 
on mining purchases are now 
Write for a copy. 


equipment and materials. Statistics 


being compiled and will be available soon. 








EDITORIAL. Field served: mining and metallurgical indus 
tries in Canada. Canadian Mining Journal started publication in 
1879 and is the only national independent technical mining journal 
in Canada. Its sixty-seven volumes record the history and technical 
progress of mining in Canada. Editorial material is practically 100 
Articles are written by geologists, mining engi- 
neers and executives, and are well illustrated. February issue is 
devoted to a full review of the preceding year’s progress, written by 


per cent original 


leading men in the industry. 


CIRCULATION, Records show that Canadian Mining Journal 
circulation is concentrated in the mineral properties in Canada 
operating mills of 50 tons or over, or who are erecting mills or are 
actively engaged in mining operations, through paid subscriptions 
of the company or operating officials. Copy of CCAB report on 
request. 


FIRST in the Canadian 


Mining Field 


Coast-to-Coast Coverage of Canada’s 
Half Billion Dollar Mining Industry 


ADVERTISING VOLUME, The importance of Canadian Mining 
Journal in the industry is shown by the volume of advertising it 
carries. In 1946 it carried 45 per cent more pages than the second 
technical paper, and 145 per cent more than the third. 


ADVERTISING RATES. Canadian Mining Journal 


] ti. 3 ti. 6 ti. 12 ti. 
eS SEE Se ee $110.00 $100.00 $90.00 $80.00 
POD wcnéaedamae on 80.00 74.00 68.00 60.00 

SS 2 ore 60.00 55.00 50.00 45.00 
oh ea ee 43.00 40.00 37.00 34.00 
EA ere 32.50 30.00 27.50 25.00 
FD Scdscectecedosks 17.50 16.25 15.00 13.75 
Colour: $25.00 extra for standard red or standard blue. Other 


colours $35.00. 
Bleed: 15 per cent extra on space and colour. 


Special Positions: 15 per cent extra for island half pages, or guar 
anteed facing or with reading matter. No advertising on fron! 
cover. Rates for other covers on request. 


Issuance and Closing Date: Issued 15th of publication month. Clos 
ing last day preceding month. 


Trim 


Half 


MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS. Type page 7 x 10. 
size 84% x 11%. Bleed plates and inserts 83% x 11%. 
tone screen 120. 





CANADIAN MINING MANUAL 


(published annually) 


is the standard reference book of the industry. Readers say: 
assistance in the purchasing of supplies and repairs. 


of great 
is "every usefu 


. a classic contribution to Canadian mining. 
to me, particularly in locating suppliers from among companies 
advertised in its pages.” All advertisers receive a copy of mailing 
list as proof of circulation. 1,400 copies guaranteed. 


1 page $120.00; 2 pages $215.00; 3 pages $280.00; 4 pages $310.00. 

2/3 page $85.00; 14 page $65.00; 1/3 page $45.00; 4 page $35.00. 

Type page 7 x 10. Colour and bleed rates as for Canadian Mining 
Journal. 
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Metal Mining 


Including Crushing, Milling, Smelting and Refining 
(See also Cement and Quarry Products Industries; Coal; Metal Producing and Working Industries) 





Both 1946 and the first half of 1947 
were characterized by an almost insatia- 
ble demand for metals. In the case of 
many primary metals, the United 
States is unable to produce enough to 
meet domestic requirements and must 
import large quantities. 

Metal production in the U. S. aver- 
ages $2 billion per year. 

Engineering and Mining Journal re- 
ported 1946 consumption of refined cop- 
per of 1,240,000 tons, an all-time high 
for a peace-time year. Work stoppages 
due to strikes, higher costs, and delayed 
price correctives by OPA proved to be 
major obstacles to producers who recog- 
nized that increased production was the 
top need for industry. As in the war 
years, deficiencies in domestic produc- 
tion were relieved materially by copper 
available from the Government’s stocks 
and new importations. Domestic produc- 
tion suffered in comparison with the rec- 
ord of the preceding year, output of re- 
fined copper in 1946 amounting to 604,- 
071 tons. Shipments to consumers 
1,267,921 tons. The Govern- 


1 3 
tnt. 
Lotaled 


ment’s stockpile declined during the 
year from 550,000 tons to 92,000 tons. 
Imports for the year totaled 375,000 
tons (copper in all forms), according 
to preliminary estimates. 

The outstanding event of 1946 for lead 
was its release from Government con- 
trols and the restoration of a competi- 
tive or open market. 

A great change has taken place in the 
lead economy of the United States since 
the war. In the first place the demand 
has grown to an extraordinary extent. 
Although it was considered reasonable 
to expect a consumption of lead in the 
United States of 800,000 tons per year 
before the war, we must now supply a 
demand for more than 1,000,000 tons per 
year, a demand which may grow rather 
than diminish as the population of the 
country increases. In the second place, 
the United States is no longer self-con- 
tained in lead—that is, no longer will 
domestic mine production plus scrap and 
a small amount of lead derived from im- 
ported concentrates be able to furnish 
the requirements of industry. A sub- 


stantial volume of pig-lead or concen- 
trate imports will be needed in addition. 

While domestic mine production in 
1946 was only 330,000 tons, Engineering 
and Mininy Journal predicted that 1947 
would witness a sharp rise. 

U. S. production of slab zine in 1946 
was 759,000 tons, consumption being at 
about the same figure. Production of 
gold was 3.2 million ounces; production 
of silver was below the 1945 mark of 
29.3 million ounces. 

The Government-owned smelter at 
Texas City, Tex. continued in 1946 to 
supply the major part of tin metal con- 
sumed in the United States. Production 
for the full year was 43,500 tons, com- 
pared with 40,590 tons in 1945. During 
the year operating efficiency was further 
improved. However, production in 1947 
may be somewhat less, because of treat- 
ment of lower-grade ore and a larger 
proportion of low-grade secondaries 
which were stored during the construc- 
tion period. 

Movement of iron ore from upper lake 
ports to lower lake docks and furnaces 














Lead Shipments and Stocks 
Monthly Averages, 1939-1946 
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Domestic Lead Production, Ceiling and Over Ceiling 
Monthly Averages, 1941-1946 
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Lead Prices, Production and Imports 
Monthly Averages, 1937-1946 
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was maintained at a steady pace 
throughout the 1946 lake shipping sea- 
son. However, the movement of ore was 
off sharply from 1945, totaling only 59,- 
356,716 gross tons as against 75,714,750 
in 1945. This drop of 16,358,034 tons, 
however, was in line with projected 
plans for the 1946 season set in the 
spring. Some tonnage was lost due to 
the late opening of navigation because 
of a strike by ore miners. 


Among the minor metals, smelter pro- 
duction of metallic antimony and of an- 
timony oxide was less than half of 1946. 
Mine production was about 2,000 tons. 
Domestic output of crude and refined 
white arsenic was 11,000 short tons. 
Domestic production of metallic bis- 
muth was about two-thirds that of 1945. 

Production of primary metallic cad- 
mium was around 6,320,000 Ibs. Produc- 
tion of mercury was 23,000 flasks. 


Refining of platinum in 1946 was 
about 50 per cent below 1945 and far 
below demand. 


Products 


The products of the metallic and non- 
metallic mining field are divided into 
two groups. The metallic group con- 
sists of copper, lead, zinc, gold, silver, 
iron ore, manganese, molybdenum, mer- 
cury, chromite, platinum, titanium, 
tungsten, nickel, aluminum (Bauxite), 
vanadium, tin, antimony, cobalt, selen- 
ium, cadmium, tellurium and beryllium. 


In the non-metallic group are abra- 
sive materials, asbestos, asphalt, bitu- 
minous rock, barite, clay, feldspar, dia- 
monds, fluorspar, Fuller’s earth, gyp- 
sum, magnesite, mica, nitrates, phos- 
phate, potash, salt, silica, sulphur and 
pyrites, talc and soapstone and other 
unusual minerals. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
reported 63 primary smelters and re- 
fineries of nonferrous metals. They 
had 27,680 wage earners, and 3,717 
salaried personnel, with salaries and 
wages aggregating $47,500,000. The 
cost of materials, supplies, fuel, pur- 
chased electric energy and contract 
work was $819,158,000. The value 
added by manufacture was $137,414,- 
000 and the value of products, $956,- 
572,000. This industry, as constituted 
for census purposes, embraces estab- 
lishments primarily engaged in smelt- 
ing copper, lead, zinc, and other non- 
ferrous metals from the ore and in re- 
fining primary non-ferrous metals. 

In the field of metal mining indus- 
tries (gold, silver, lead, copper and 
zinc) there are 3,000 principal produc- 
ing mines with annual output of $2265,- 
000,000. The non-metallic field has 
about 6,500 mines. There are another 
12,000 establishments engaged in the 
field of nonferrous metal alloys, non- 
ferrous metal products, except alumi- 
num, and in smelting and refining non- 
ferrous metals not from the ore. The 
annual value of their products in nor- 
mal times is $780,000,000. They employ 
88,000 workers and spend $210,000,000 
for materials, supplies, etc. 
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There are about 4,000 important pro- 
ducing metal and mineral properties in 
the foreign field— Africa, Canada, 
South America. The most important 
are in Africa, which accounts for 40 
per cent of foreign production. Can- 
ada ranks second, with about 14 per 
cent and South America, Europe and 
Asia have about 12 per cent each. 


According to Mining Congress Jour- 
nal, iron ore is produced by 191 mines. 
The leading 19, each producing over 1 
million tons, yield 48 per cent of the 
total output. The next 25 largest 
mines, 500,000 to 1,000,000 tons, pro- 
duce 20 per cent. One mine alone ac- 
counts for 15.5 per cent of total pro- 
duction. 


Of the 19 top producers, 13 are in 
Minnesota, 4 in Alabama, and 1 each 
in New York and Pennsylvania; 13 
are open-pit operations, 4 underground, 
and 2 combination mines. Open-pit 
mines produce about 75 per cent of the 
total iron ore. 

The Lake Superior Region produces 
83 per cent of the iron ore—Minnesota 
69.5 per cent from 94 mines, Michigan 
12 per cent from 40 mines, and Wis- 
consin, 1.5 per cent from two mines. 
Alabama produces 8.5 per cent from 
20 mines, New York and Pennsylvania 
3 per cent from 9 mines, and Utah 2 
per cent from four mines. 

The 25 largest § lead-producing 
mines account for 69 per cent of the 
total lead production. The five largest 
mines produce 45 per cent, while the 
succeeding groups of 5 mines each pro- 
duce 11, 6, 4 and 3 per cent respec- 
tively. Nineteen companies control 
these 25 top mines. 

The 25 largest zinc-producing mines 
yield 48 per cent of zine production. 
The five largest mines produce 24 per 
cent and the succeeding groups of five 
mines each produce 9, 6, 5 and 4 per 
cent respectively. Twenty companies 
control these 25 mines. 

Zine output of the Tri-State region 
(Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri) 
amounts to 24 per cent of the total, 
while 41 per cent of the lead produc- 
tion comes from the Southeastern Mis- 
souri region. The remainder of the 
lead production comes from Idaho (18 
per cent), Utah (8 per cent), Arizona 
(7 per cent), and the other great min- 
ing states of the West. Zinc is also 
produced in these states and important 
quantities likewise come from New 
Jersey, New York, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin and Illinois. 

Copper production is highly concen- 
trated, with the three largest copper 
mining companies accounting for more 
than 70 per cent of the total mine pro- 
duction. The 15 largest companies 
produce more than 96 per cent of the 
total mine production. 

Approximately 58 per cent of the 
copper output comes from six open-pit 
mines. 

Arizona produces 48.3 per cent of the 
total mine production; Utah, 18.1 per 
cent; Montana, 9.4 per cent; New Mex- 
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ico, 8.3 per cent; Nevada, 7.9 per cent, 
and Michigan, 3.6 per cent. 

The 25 leading gold-producing mines 
account for 70 per cent of the total 
production, the 5 leading mines produc. 
ing 40 per cent and the next five larg- 
est mines 13 per cent. 

The 25 leading  silver-producing 
mines produce 65 per cent of the total 
production, the five leading mines ac- 
counting for 36 per cent, and the next 
five largest mines contributing 12 per 
cent. 

California leads in gold production 
with 23.2 per cent, followed by South 
Dakota, 20.6 per cent; Alaska, 12.8 per 
cent; Utah, 10.5 per cent, and Colo. 
rado, 9.1 per cent. 

Idaho produces 27.5 per cent of the 
total silver; Utah, 17.1 per cent; 
Arizona, 15.6 per cent, Montana, 14.5 
per cent; Colorado, 10 per cent. 

A large amount of gold and silver is 
produced in connection with copper, 
lead and zinc mining. Some of the 
companies operating the above mines 
are also leading producers of these 
base metals. 


Processes 


The four principal processes in metal 
mining are production of the ore, its 
concentration in the mills, the reduc- 
tion of the metal in smelters and final- 
ly, its purification in refineries. 

From 75 to 80 per cent of the equip- 
ment used at mines is employed in con- 
nection with mine development; mine 
ventilation and lighting; drilling and 
blasting; transport and hoisting of 
products; mine drainage; transport of 
men, materials, etc.; ore storage and 
weighing; rock disposal and mine re- 
fill; recording and drafting; payroll 
disbursement and welfare work and 
other administrative and engineering 
functions. 

These operations draw upon the mine 
power plant or substation, the mine 
water supply, its maintenance and re- 
pair shops and the mine engineering 
laboratory. Both skilled and profes- 
sional men are employed and in many 
cases, the mining company provides 
housing and certain municipal and 
social services. 

A large percentage of the equipment 
sold to metal and non-metallic mining 
enterprises is used in milling operations. 
This equipment includes conveyor 
belts; idlers; bearings; chutes; feeders; 
vibrating, shaking, revolving and 
grizzly screens; rol] and jaw crushers; 
speed reducers; separators; log wash- 
ers; jigs; rolls; ball and rod mills; 
piping; fans; concentrating tables; 
classifiers; re-classifiers; elevators; pe™- 
forated metal; gears; water, sand and 
other pumps. Officials in charge of pr 
duction at mills are frequently con 
cerned with haulage equipment ‘tems, 
since they must ship varying dis: 2nces 
for smelting and refining. 

The smelting process varies : 
ing to the metal being produce 
following steps in the process ha‘ 
eral application: 
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Top Companies AND Agencies Use 
THis LEADING Mining MAGAZINE 


Strengthen Your 1948 Schedule 
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Compton Advertising, Inc. 


American Cyanamid Co. 
James J. McMahon, Inc. 


American Smelting & 
Refining 
lohn Mather Lupton Co., 
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Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. 
Ellington & Co. 


Carlyle Rubber Corp. 
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Michel-Cather, Inc. 
Chicago Pneumatic 
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tice of cancellation, month in advance of clos- 
ing date 









Covers and Speciai Positions 
Non-cancellable (yearly contract only). 






Classifications—No agency commission. 
Professional Directory 
$40 per year per inch 
$25 per year per % Inch 




















Classified 
Used equipment, employment, etc., $6.00 per 
inch. 
Agency Commission—No Cash Discount. 
a. Agency commission 15%. 
Mechanical Requirements 
1 column 2 columns 
Width Depth Width Depth 
1 Page.. mud’ weekend a 10” 
2/3 Page.. ane — 4-1/2” 10° 
1/2 Page.. 3-3/8" 10” ad 4-7/8" 
1/3 Page.. 2-1/4" 10° 4-5/8" 4-7/8" 
1/4 Page.. 3-3/8" 4-7/8" ¥ 2-8. 
1/6 Page.. 2-1/4" 4-7/8" 4-5/8" 2-3/8" 





Magazine Size—8\%"x11%", NIAA standard size. 

Bleed Plate—8-3/8"x11-1/2”, To allow for trim 
to 8-1/4"x11-1/4". 

Screen Size—Halftones 110 

Cuts—Billed at cost. 












Inserts—-Printed by advertiser, regular epace rates, 
8-3/8"x11-1/2" for trim to 8-1/4"x11-1/4". Max- 
imum 80 Lb. 







Circulation 
Member of A.B.C. 
Mining and metallurgical engineers in all 
branches of the Mineral Industry—nonferrous 
metals, non-metallic minerals, coal, fron and 
petroleum. 
World-wide Coverage 90% United States and 
Territories and Canada. 10% Latin America, 
South America and Foreign. 
Circulation—Average first 6 months 1947. Total 
Net Paid 14,044. Total Distribution—15,153. 


















Miscellaneous , 
th subject approval. 
ING A METALLURGY est. 1919. 
A.LM.E. founded 1871. 


Subscription price, $4.00 per yea 

Advertising Manager—Wheeler r ackman. 
Publisher—American Institute of ining and 
ee Engineers, 29 West S8th St, New 
Yor » N. 
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Average Annual Consumption of Steel, Copper and Aluminum by the 
Mining Industry for Maintenance, Repair and Operating Supplies* 





Total 
nining 
industry 


Snelters 
end 
refiners 





Cold finished bars 
Hot rolled DATS... .ceccccees eoccee Coccccccccececocecs 


Raile--55 1b. and over........ e 

Raile--40 lb. to 50 lb. 

Raile--30 lb. to 35 lb. 

Raile-<-25 1d. GF LoS. .ccccccccccccccscccsscccccese ee 
Track accessories 

Sheet and strip 


Structural shapes and pilings 
Tin plate, terne plate. 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ewes eee 


ALLOY STEEL 
(Short Tons) 


Cold finished bars 
Hot rolled DArs...ssscccssesese Coccccececcecesoccoce e 
Ingots, billets, Dlooms.....seereess eccccccccccsecece 


Wire cable, rope and wire producté....srsseseeeveeces 


DN STZEL 
(Short Tons) 


502 , 200} 


12,053 
36,167 
1,507 
56, 246 
35,656 
40,678 
54,238 
57,251 
33,647 
h2, 687 
23,101 
17,075 
28,123 
502 
2,511 
19,084 
39,674 


29,700 


1,902 
2,776 
129 
745 
1,028 
617 
15,984 
257 
900 
1,362 





309 , 509 


4,227 
10,931 
379 
23,593 
13,426 
28, 4Ok 
49,693 
52,134 
28, 398 
34, 255 
13,144 
2,307 
13,936 
502 
579 
14, 204 
19,307 


“#020 


831 
816 

43 
250 
267 
218 
422 

56 
522 
95 


COPPER AND COPPER PRODUCTS--METAL WEIGHT 


(Pounds) 


Copper base alloys 
Sheet end Gtrip...ccccccccccscescscsscscceseessers 
Rods, bare and wire......+. TETTTTITTTITTT TTT 
Tubing and pipe 
Copper plate, sheet, strip, rods, bars, tube and pipe 
Copper Wire... cccccsccccsscceseceseseccesesess eee 
Castings (copper and copper ‘pase alloys)...se.. oecces 


Sheet, strip, plate and foll....sseses eeccccee 





Tubing eee eee eC eee eee eee eee eertee eeeeeeeeeeeee 


2b, 952, 000 


149,712 
399 , 232 
42k, 184 
898 , 272 
20,610,352 
2,470,248 





17,481,138 


64,627 
123,128 
965355 
137,354 
16,455,697 
603,477 





103,323 


3,055 
17,12 
804 


16,183 
9,193 
9,013 
3,943 
3,776 
5,770 
2,610 
5,490 
8,459 


59h 
2,817 
10,401 





3,133,690 


64,123 
143,188 
21, 668 
300,885 

1,355,088 
1,028, 748 


18,070 


2,796 
1,185 
5,82 
1,837 
3,920 
2,508 





l , 730, 567 


10, 339 


1,720, 228 








a/ Based on an average quarter adjusted for seasonal 


variation. 


—Bureau of the Cens 
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CONDENSED DATA ON 


* ENGINEERING AND 
MINING JOURNAL 











e GENERAL MARKET SCOPE 


The ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 
world-wide market consists of all do- 
mestic and foreign companies engaged 
in mining, milling, concentrating, smelt- 
ing, and refining of all of the non-ferrous 
metals . . . mining and beneficiation of 
iron ore ... and the mining, milling and 
processing of all nonmetallic minerals 
except sand, gravel, limestone, and fuels. 
Today these operations are estimated to 
include 5,000 mines. 


e THE DOMESTIC MARKET IS LARGE 


Metals valued at $1,975,000,000 were 
produced from 226,000,000 tons of ore in 
the United States, in 1945, by approxi- 
mately 2029 mines, 714 mills, and 85 
smelters and refineries. 

Nonmetallics valued at $193,609,000 
were produced from 34,224,000 tons of 
raw materials, in the same period, by 
some 327 mines, 171 mills, and two re- 
fining operations. 


¢ AND THE FOREIGN MARKET 
1S LARGER 


It is estimated that mines employing 
3,000,000 workers, in 82 foreign countries, 
produce an annual average of 473,000,000 
tons of ore which was valued at $3,797,- 
000,000 in 1944. 

Foreign countries are developing their 
mineral resources as never before and 
operations are being expanded at estab- 
lished foreign mines to meet the tre- 
mendous world-wide needs of metals. 

Many metal prices are higher in for- 
eign countries than in the United States. 
The price of silver the world over is now 
at its highest in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury and gold in some countries is selling 
above the U.S. price of $35 an ounce. 
Availability of large earth moving equip- 
ment hastens the trend toward more 
open cut mining abroad. It is estimated 
that there are approximately 350 large 







open cut mining operations in foreign 
countries, and 190 large dredging opera- 
tions are employed to recover tin, gold 
and platinum. These dredging operations 
move approximately 1,000,000,000 tons of 
material each year. 


© MACHINES, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Wages and other production costs, 
world-wide, have risen to new highs. 
Generally speaking, it has been neces- 
sary to mine lower grade ores at greater 
depths in order to meet demands. Over- 
all production costs must be reduced toa 
minimum to increase the profitable vol- 
ume of minerals produced. This can be 
accomplished by increased mechaniza- 
tion. The mining industry is fully aware 
of this fact and is seeking information 
on equipment which will reduce produc- 
tion costs. 

Thousands of types of machinery, 
equipment, and supplies are used by the 
mining industry. The largest percentage 
is used in Mine Development and Oper- 
ation. A partial list includes — 

airplanes for exploration and trans- 
portation .. . drills . . . compressors... 
explosives . . . trucks . . . trail cars . 
tires . . . locomotives ... mine cars... 
couplers ... wheels... batteries... bear- 
ings ... pumps... engines (diesel and 
gasoline) ... hoists... fans... blowers 
... electric motors... wire ...cable... 
rail...steel products... power 
shovels . . . earthmoving machinery .. . 
electrical controls ... lubricants . . . min- 
ing machines .. . belting . . . tubing .. . 
hose. 

In addition, tremendous quantities of 
machines, equipment, and supplies are 
used in Milling, Smelting, and Refining. 
A fractional list includes — 

belts ... idlers ... bearings . . . feeders 

.. screens ... crushers . . . speed re- 
ducers . . . magnetic separators . . . jigs 
... Trolls... ball and rod mills . . . grind- 
ing balls... mill liners... piping .. . fans 
... blowers... pumps... flotation ma- 






Authoritative 
technical publication 
on the mining 

and processing of 
ores and minerals 


ABC+ ABP 


chines ... dryers... kilns . . . electrical 
control equipment... filters.. tanks. ... 
thickeners . . . dust control systems... 


steel products . . . lubricants. 

A major part of the mining equipment 
market is in machine parts, belting, bear- 
ings, lubrication, electrical equipment, 
chemical reagents, and similar auxiliary 
and maintenance products. 


e THE BUYING INFLUENCES 


One of the essentials in selling to the 
metallic and nonmetallic mining indus- 
tries is to reach ALL buying influences. 
The sales story must reach the operat- 
ing men at the mine, mill, smelter, or 
refinery. But it must also be told to the 
company executives who in many in- 
stances are located miles or continents 
away from the operations. ENGINEERING 
AND MINING JouRNAL, which has the wid- 
est circulation of any mining magazine, 
is read by these widely scattered buying 
influences. 


e OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


Mining activities will be maintained at 
a high level for many years to supply the 
great need for metals and nonmetallics 
to satisfy the industrial and civilian de- 
mand for goods here and abroad. For a 
number of years, annual metal require- 
ments for base metals are expected to be 
in excess of prewar years. 





PRESENT BASE METAL REQUIREMENTS 

VS. 5-YEAR PREWAR REQUIREMENTS 
5-year Prewar Present Domestic 
Ave. Consumption Consumption Rate Increase 





Base Metal (Tons) (Tons) in Demand 
tron Ore ....45,000,000 75,000,000 67% 
Copper ...... 715,000 1,000,000 40% 
BOE. ctenses 600,000 900,000 50% 
ee 500,000 800,000 60% 





This increased demand, plus the ur- 
gent need to lower operating costs, means 
extremely active markets at home and 


8 — 47 












abroad for all machines, equipment, and 
supplies used in the mining and proces- 
sing of ores and minerals. 


© EDITORIAL INFLUENCE 


Founded in 1866 and published con- 
tinuously since that time, ENGINEERING 
AND MINING JouRNAL is the leading inter- 
national publication of the mining in- 
dustry. 

It is devoted to the finding of ores and 
minerals, their extraction from the earth, 
and their treatment to produce market- 
able products. 

In addition to the technology of min- 
ing, milling, and smelting, ENGINEERING 
AND MINING JOURNAL concerns itself with 
the economic and business aspects of 
the mining industry: tariffs, taxation, 
world mineral trade, prices, and market 
conditions. 

Its practical helpful articles on tech- 
nical, engineering, and operating prob- 
lems of all metal and nonmetallic mining 
enterprises assures its wide readership 
among operating officials, while its sound 
interpretations of economic policies and 
market conditions affords it world-wide 
leadership among officials and executives 
in the industry 

The regional news coverage of the 
mining industry gives ENGINEERING AND 
MINING JOURNAL particularly high read- 
ership among all mining men, every- 
where. 

One outstanding example of the serv- 
ice ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 
renders its readers is the MARKET sUM- 
MARY. For nearly half a century ores and 
metals have been bought and sold on the 
basis of E&MJ quotations, not only in 
the United States, but in foreign trade 
as well. 


e CIRCULATION, NET PAID 


The ABC statement for the period 
ending June 30, 1947 shows ENGINEERING 
AND MINING JOURNAL’s average net paid 
circulation to be 15,496. A breakdown by 
classifications is illustrated below. 

ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL has 
the widest domestic and foreign circula- 
tion of any mining magazine. In addition 
to covering the metallic mining field it 
also thoroughly covers the large non- 
metallic mining field. ENGINEERING AND 
MINING JouRNAL has exceptional reader- 





COMPARISON BY INDUSTRY — Metal and Nonmetallic Groups 
First Six Months of 1947 





INDUSTRY OR OPERATION 


Pages of 
Advertising 


Number of 
Advertisers 





Ore Dressing 

Smelting & Refining 

Drilling & Shooting 

Electrical Equipment & Supplies 
Power Plant Equipment 

Power Transmission Equipment 
Pumps & Air Compressors 
Safety Equipment & Supplies 
Open Cut Equipment 
Maintenance Equipment 

Mine Ventilation 
Miscellaneous 

General Supplies 
Underground Equipment 





169.69 

10 14.82 
69.55 

10 19.26 
8 18.68 
13 22.66 
53.42 

3.33 

107.05 

9.98 

17.34 

20.01 

136.49 

42.57 


704.85 








ship in Canada, Latin America, and 
South America, and other foreign circu- 
lation is increasing as mining activities 
resume. 


e ADVERTISING 


Display advertising placed in Enc1- 
NEERING AND MINING JOURNAL in 1946 
totaled 1530 pages. 

The chart presented above shows the 
comparison by industry groups of ad- 
vertising in E&MJ for the first six 
months of 1947. This illustrates the wide 
market represented for all types of ma- 
chinery and supplies in the metal and 
nonmetallic mining industries. 


e ADDITIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICES 


£.&M.J. METAL AND MINERAL MARKETS. This 
weekly market service reports E&MJ 
prices on metals and nonmetallics . . 

printed and mailed every Wednesday 
night, each issue contains daily and 
weekly average prices of non-ferrous 
metals for the preceding six days. It is 
published primarily for buyers and sell- 
ers of metals and ores. The quoted prices 
are standard for the United States. Data 





BREAKDOWN OF E.&M.J.’s CIRCULATION 





CLASSIFICATION 


Number of 
Copies 


Percent 





Engineering Schools and Colleges 
Libraries 

Manufacturers, Jobbers, and Dealers 
Miscellaneous and Unclassified 





Management, Operation, and Maintenance 
Consulting Engineers, Government Departments. . 


57.26 

17.38 
3.32 
5.47 

11.29 
5.28 


100.00 % 


2,695 











are obtained from original sources 
through contact with the producers and 
consumers. London markets are also 
quoted, thus giving accurate news of 
price changes in world markets. 


MARKET HELPS: Market reports, data, and 
photographs pertaining to metal and 
nonmetallic mining industries, lists of 
sales agents in U.S. and foreign coun- 
tries . . . available to prospects, adver- 
tisers, and their advertising agencies. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


Personnel 


Representatives 
T. E. Atcorn New York 18, New York 
F. W. Roers 330 West 42nd Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
17th and Sansom Streets 


C. J. Coasn Chicago 11, Illinois 
G. A. Mack 520 North Michigan Ave. 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 
1510 Hanna Building 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
738 Oliver Building 


R. C. Mavtrssy Atlanta 3, Georgia 
1311 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. 


Roy N. Pueran Los Angeles 3, Calif. 
H. L. Keever Pacific Finance Bldg. 


J. W. Orrerson San Francisco 4, Calif. 
C. W. Dysincer 68 Post Street 
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METAL MINING 





1. Storage and weighing of concen- 
trates, fluxing materials, ores and fuels. 


2. Charge mixing. 


8. Blast furnace or reverberatory op- 
eration. 


4. Roasting concentrates. 


5. Intra-plant transport, including 


slag disposal. 
. Sintering of ores and flue dust. 
. Collection of fumes and dusts. 
. Acid manufacture. 


. Converting furnace and roaster 
products. 


10. Lead and zine drossing. 


11. Casting, cooling and loading (cop- 
per, lead, zinc, tin, etc.) 


12. Ore and product sampling and 
other control-engineering. 


There are three types of refining op- 
erations. The first, hydro-metallurgy, 
is used principally in the treatment of 
gold and silver ores. Stamp mills, vats 
and volatilization furnaces along with 
conveying, pumping, agitating, filtering 
and small-scale smelting apparatus are 
the equipment used. 


The refining of lead, mercury and tin 
is generally a continuation of smelting. 
Some copper and most zinc ore is re- 
fined by pyro-metallurgy. The weight of 
the material, in the case of lead, neces- 
sitates extensive surface trackage and 
overhead hoisting and conveying equip- 
ment. Tin smelters make wide use of 
steam and trolley haulage. One smelter 
has narrow gauge track in excess of 14 
miles. 


American electrolytic copper refiner- 
ies are among the largest operating 
units within the metal and non-metallic 
mining industries. These plants leach 
roasted zinc and occasionally copper 
ores, cast and manufacture anodes, pre- 
heat electrolytes and furnace air in the 
case of copper, cool zinc electrolytes, 
melting the solvent aluminum, cathode 
and anode, remove and treat fumes, 
shimes and slag, sample raw materials 
and products, filter zinc and roast filter 
residues, cast products to salable 
shapes and manufacture sulphuric acid 
or blue vitriol. 


The purchaser of all equipment and 
supplies for the small mine is the oper- 
ating head, usually an engineer. In 
larger companies, which may operate a 
number of mines as well as mills, smel- 
ters and refineries, buying is usually 
handled through a central purchasing 
department at the general offices, lo- 
cated sometimes thousands of miles 
from the place where the machinery, 
equipment or supplies are to be used. 
The requisition originates with the men 
on the job. Company executives and di- 
rectors are often factors in deciding 
what shall be purchased. Most men in 
charce of mines, mills, smelters and re- 
finer es are engineers either by training 
or experience. 


Trends 


Engineering and Mining Journal re- 
ported outstanding trends in 1946 as 
the application of shaped charges to 
breaking rock fragments and boulders, 
whether on the muck pile, or blocking a 
chute, or impeding advance in drilling; 
the increasing respect that diesel loco- 
motives are winning in underground 
use; drifting with diamond drills; and 
tungsten-carbide-edged drill steel for 
ordinary rock drills. 


Still other developments of present 
lively interest are: faster ways of shaft 
mucking; the widening use of transfer 
scraping to avoid chute loading; under- 
ground transport both on rubber tires 
and by conveyor; blast-hole diamond 
drilling in stopes; the far-from-stag- 
nant detachable bit situation; and big- 
hole boring. Moreover, in underground 
mines, study of stoping methods is con- 
stantly yielding new modifications, and 
in open pit work stripping procedure is 
about to undergo a change. Capacity of 
trucks used in pits, moreover, and the 
size of blast holes are on the increase, 
while excavating machines, having at- 
tained mammoth dimensions, appear to 
be ready to yield to the next size larger. 


The operators have been pushed to- 
wards a greater degree of mechaniza- 
tion. Automatic-feed drills, jumbos, and 
the more liberal use of mucking ma- 
chines and scrapers have been looked 
upon as “life-savers.” 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of markei 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Engineering and Mining Journal Mar- 
ket and Media File 
This information kit outlines the ex- 
tent of the field, indicates chief buying 
centers for the mining industry, and 
gives other salient information. 


Associations 


Aluminum Assn., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York. 

American Bureau of Metal Statistics, 
33 Rector St., New York. 

American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York, 

American Manganese Producers 
Assn., National Press Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

American Mining Congress, Munsey 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

American Zinc Institute, 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 

Lake Superior Iron Ore Assn., Hanna 
Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

Lake Superior Mining Institute, Ish- 
peming, Mich. 

Northwest Mining Assn., 512 S. First 
St., Spokane, Wash. 

Tri-State Zine and Lead Ore Pro- 
ducers Assn., 508 N. Connell Ave., 
Picher, Okla. 

U. S. Copper Assn., 50 Broadway, 
New York. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1947.] 


California Mining 
burn. Published by J. P. Hall. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
Type page, 7%x10%. Published 1st. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 6,554. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $100.00 $ 55.00 

6 85.00 


‘ 45.00 
12 75.00 40.00 
Color, 50%. 


Journal, Box 1032, Au- 
Est. 1931. 
9%x123%. 





E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, 18. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 
1930. For nonferrous metal consumers. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 84x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Thursday. 
Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
1,321; (gross), 1,714. Rates— 


Less than 3 pages, $188 per page; 3 
pages, $168 per page; 6 pages, $163; 9 
pages, $158; 13 pages, $153: 17 pages, 
$148; 26 pages, $142; 32 pages, $137; 39 
pages, $132; 52 pages, $127. 


@ 


Engineering and Mining Journal, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York, 18, N. Y. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1866. 
Subscription, $3. Covers mining, milling, 
concentratng, smelting and refining of 
metallic and non-metallic minerals, ex- 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
10th prec. N.LA.A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 15,506; (gross), 16,795. Min- 
ing companies, ne mining con- 
tractors and executives, 8,881; engineers, 
2,695; mfrs., machinery jobbers and deal- 





cept fuels. 
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ers, 1,751; engineering schools, 515; 

others, 1,668. Rates—Less than 3 pages, 

$365 per page; 3 pages, $340 per page; 

6 pages, $320; 9 pages, $305; 12 pages, 

$300; 24 pages, $290. Standard yellow, 

orgnee. red, blue, and green, $60; bleed, 
), 


For additional data see insert between 
pages 400-401. 





Explosives Engineer. 
(See CEMENT AND QUARRY PrROpUcTs Im- 
DUSTRIES, ) 





MacRae’s Blue Book. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





Mill & Factory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





The Mines Magazine, 734 Cooper Bldg., 
Denver 2. Published by Colorado School 
of Mines Alumni Assn. Est. 1910. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8xll%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 2nd Tuesday. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 2,759. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
6 54.00 31.50 18.00 
12 61.00 29.75 17.00 





Mines Magazine Year Book. Published 


annually. Rates—1 page, $60; % page, 
$35; % page, $20. 





Mining Congress Journal. 
(See COAL.) 





Mining and Contracting Review, 305 
Dooly Bldg., Salt Lake City 1. Published 
by Salt Lake Mining Review, Inc. Est. 
1899. Subscription, 4s. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7%x19. Published 15th 
and 30th. Forms close 5th, 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Rates— 








Standard color, $20 first color; $15 each 


add. color. 





Mining and Industrial News, 251 Kearny 
St., San Francisco 8. Published by Claude 
M. Chaplin. Est. 1933. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,772. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page i Page 
1 ’ $ 50.00 30.00 
6 " 45.00 27.50 
12 ’ 40.00 25.00 


Standard color, $30; bleed, $25. 


Mining and Metallurgy, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York 18 a by American In- 
stitute of Mini ng and Metallurgical En- 
gineers, Est. 1919. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 84 x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. 

Circulation, 14,044; (gross), 15,153. Op- 
erating companies and executives, 5,398; 

ineers and U. S., 2,022; schools and 

olleges, 1,787; mfrs. and jobbers, 1,738; 
others, 2,367. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $234.00 $126.00 $ 69.00 

6 198.00 108.00 59.00 
12 180.00 99.00 54.00 
Standard red, yerew, orange, $65; spe- 
cial colors, $70: bleed, 20%. 


For additional data see page 399. 








Mining Catalogs, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y Published and distrib- 
uted in December by McGraw-Hill Cata- 
log Service, division of McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Inc Forms close Octo- 
ber 1. Supplied inserts acceptable to 
November 15. Trim size 8%x1ll. Type 
page 7x10. Agency commission 15% 
cash discount, 2%. 

To be published in five volumes starting 
with 1947/48 edition, for distribution to 
specifying and buying officials in coal 
mines, metal and non-metallic mines, 
mills, smelters and refineries grouped as 
follows: Coal Mines (Underground), 3,- 
000; Coal Mines (Strip). 1,200; Metal and 
Non-Metal Mines (Underground), 4,000 
Metal and Non-Metal Mines (Open Pit) 
600; Metal and Non-Metal Mines (Under- 
ground and Open Pit), 1,500; Engineers 
and Supply Houses, 200. Total controlled 
distribution, 10,500, Manufacturer's Cat- 
alogs may be pre-filed in a single volume, 
combination of volumes, or for total dis- 
tribution. 

Rates for inserts (based on total dis- 
tribution), 4 pages, $700; & pages, $1,050: 
12 pages, $1,350; 16 pages, $1,650: 24 
pages, $2,250; 32 pages, $2,850. Rates for 
distribution to selected groups, or com- 
binations, on request Rates per page 
for run-of-book space (available for 
total distribution only), 1 page, $260: 2-3 
pages, $220; 4-7 pages, $210; 8-11 pages. 
200; 12 pages or more, $190 
All rates subject to 10% discount on 3 
year contracts. Production costs for in- 
certs to be produced by publisher willl be 
juoted on specific catalog. 


For additional data see page 403. 


Mines Register Yearbook, 425 West 25th 
St.. New York 1. Published by Atlas 
Pub. Co. Type page, 4%x7%. Published 
semi-annually. Rates—l page, $200; % 
page, $125; 4% page, $80. 





Rocest, here 1829 Champa St., 
pa Cote ublished by_ Record Pub. 
Co. Est. . Subscription, $3. Trim size 
12x16. Type. page, 11 1/6xi6. qe ybuisned 
Thursday. Forms eteee oreY: 
Agency discount, 15-2 JA... v7 75 
Rates— 
On 3 Mos. Contract 
Once Twice 
a Moos ad 


Every 
Times 
2 inches 
5 inches 
10 inches 


20 inches 
ining rining Technology, ‘29 w. 39th St., New 
York Publish by American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical = ae 
Est. 1937. Subscription, $6. Tri size, 

6x9. Type page, 4%x74&4. Published bi 
monthly, 10th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 3,671. Rates 
—$100 per page. Standard color, $25; 


bleed, 10%. 


Mining World with which is combined 
Mining Journal, 121 2nd St., San Fran- 
cisco 5. Published by Miller Freeman 
Publications. Est. 1939. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, %x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 


discounts ie 

Circulation, 6373; (gross), 6,835. Execu- 
tives, 2.018; supts., engineers and fore- 
men, 1,656; engineers and U. S&S. 626; 
mfrs., machinery jobbers & dealers, 412; 
others, 1,508. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ¥% P 

1 ee 50 $130.00 
e7 165.00 110.00 
*13 135.00 90.00 
*The 7th and 13th insertions provide for 
space in the Mine Development and Di- 
rectory number published April list. 
Standard color, $36; bleed, $15. 


1.50 











Skillings’ 
Exchange, 
Charles D. 


Mining Review, 
Duluth, Minn. Published by 
Skillings. Est. 1912. Subscrip- 
tions, $3. Type page, 8%x10%. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Wednesday. 
Agency discounts, none. Circulation, 
1,371. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $ 66.00 $ 35.00 
12 62.70 32.35 
26 61.00 31.50 
52 59.40 30.50 


501 Builders 


% Page 

$ 17.50 
16.50 
16.20 
15.85 





Thomas Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





CANADA 





Canadian Mining and Metallurgical Bul- 


ah 


letin, 1117 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, 
Canada. Published by The Canadian Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgy. Bst. 1898. 
Subscription, $10. Trim size, 8%x11\. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 3rd. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 3,103; (gross), 3,889. Com- 
panies and executives, 707; engineers, 
1,059; others, 996. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Pag 
$105.00 
6 $2.50 
12 75.00 


Standard color, $33; bleed, 15%. 


(CAB NN 
) 

Canadian Journal, Gardenvale, 
Que. Published by National Business Pub- 
lications, Ltd. Est. 1879. ge 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x) 
Published 15th. Forms close ist. Agen: - 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Mar., 1947, 
2,380; (gross), 3,004, Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $110.00 $ 60.00 

6 90.00 50.00 

12 80.00 45.00 

Standard red or blue, $25; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page 396. 


Canadian Mining Manual, Gardenvale, 
Que. Published by Natl. Business Pubs., 
Ltd. Est. 1891. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published July. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates—1 page, $120; % page, 
$65; % page, $35. 

Standard red or blue, $25; bleed, 15%. 


¥% Page 








The Financial Post Survey eof Mines 
(December), 481 University Ave., Toron- 
to 2. Published by Maclean-Hunter Pub. 
Co., Ltd. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, (Swern), 10,682. Rates—l page, 
$100; 2 pages, $95; % page, $55; % page, 
$30. 


Standard red, $40; bleed, 15%. 


122 Richmond St., W., 
Toronto, Ont. Published by Northern 
Miner Press. Est. 1915. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 10%x17. Published Thursday 
Forms close Monday. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, March, 1947, 27,198. 
Rates—Open, 30 cents per line; 1,000 
lines, 28 cents; 5,000 lines, 22 cents. 


ay aN 


The Pre-Cambrian, Montreal Trust Bldg., 
Winnipeg, Man. Published by Manitoba 

Chamber of Mines. Est. 1927. Controlled. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7% x10. 

Published 5th. Forms close 25th. Circu- 

satton, March, 1947, 1,788; (gross), 1,868. 
ates— 


Times 1 Page 


1 $ 65.00 
6 60.00 32.00 
12 55.00 29.00 


Standard red, $12; bleed, 10%. 





Northern Miner, 





% Page 
$ 19.00 
16.00 
15.00 


% Page 
$ 35.00 





(CAB ay 


Western Miner, Metropolitan Bldg., Van- 
couver, B. C. Official organ of Purchasing 
Agents’ Ass’n of B. C. Published by Gor- 
don Black Publications, Ltd. Est. 1928. 
Published 10th. Forms close 23rd. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, Mar., 1947, 1,788; (gross), 2,067. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page 
1 $ 75.00 


% Page % Page 
$ 42.00 $ 25.00 
6 65.00 35.00 20.00 
12 60.00 32.50 17.50 
Standard orange-red, $20; bleed, 10%. 
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DEFINITION 


MINING CATALOGS, consolidating the former METAL and 


METALLIC CATALOGS and COAL MINING CATALOGS 
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MEI AND NON-METALLIC MINING 


Machinery and Repair Parts $111,457,000 


ince and Other Supplies (Wire, 
hemicals, explosives, etc.) 167,373,000 
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NON-METALLIC OPERATIONS 
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McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of McGraw-Hill 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. @ 


Publishing Co., Inc 


Headquarters 


S. 3. Alling 
Sales Mar. 
Production Mgr. 


R. W. Davis 
E. E. Sammis 


General Manager 


F. Rice 
E. A. Crenshaw 


District Managers 


ATLANTA 3 R. C. Mauiltsby 
1311 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg 
BOSTON 16 R. W. French 
1427 Statler Bldg. 

jC. J. Seibert 
CHICAGO 11 iH. T. Langham 
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METAL PRODUCING AND WORKING INDUSTRIES 





“The daily newspaper of the 


steel and metal industries. 


/ a ee 


METAL MARKET has a horizontal circulation reaching all 
important factors in the metal working industries including con- 
sumers of metals for manufacturing who cast, machine, form, 
fabricate or otherwise work metals; consumers of metals for 
maintenance, such as railroads and other transportation services, 
public utilities, engineering concerns, manufacturers or pro- 
ducers of non-metal products, distributors, dealers, importers 
and exporters who handle metals, iron, steel, hardware products, 
mill and factory supplies. Also producers of metals, iron, steel 
and alloys, mines, blast furnaces, steel works, rolling mills, 
smelters, refineries, etc. 


of cincutation_... paid circulation of AMERI- 


CAN METAL MARKET, is over 9,500. Annual subscription 
rate of $15.00 is highest of any publication in the field. Surveys 
have indicated an average of 2.7 readers per copy, making the 
present daily audience over 25,000 readers. Almost all of these 
readers are purchasing, sales and management excutives. No 
high pressure methods are employed in building circulation and 
no reductions from the regular rate are allowed on trial sub- 
scriptions or orders in bulk. For the ten year period 1936-1945 
subscription renewals averaged over 86%, which reflects readers’ 
approval and satisfaction of the services rendered. Here’s who 
the 25,000 readers are: Purchasing Agents 5515; Chairmen, 
Presidents and/or Proprietors 3852; General Managers 2595; 
Sales Managers 2332; Vice Presidents 2171; Secretaries 1645; 
Treasurers 1564; Works Managers 1075; Superintendents 1082; 
Metallurgists 587; Others (consisting largely of engineering, 
purchasing, sales, and management personnel) 2782. Here is 
Analysis of Paid Distribution: Consumers of metals for manu- 
facturing and maintenance 59.42°c; Distributors, dealers, etc. 

Producers of metals 9.52%; Government departments 

Trade organizations, banks, etc. 2.96%; Miscellaneous 
5707 


57%. 
of eackeneune ESTABLISHED 65 years ago, this 


standard size newspaper has been published daily since 1890 


and under the same management for the past 48 years. It has 
taken an active, militant part in the growth and development 
of the steel and metal industries. Its position as the price and 
market authority of the steel and metal producing, fabricating, 
distributing and consuming industries is best shown by the fact 
that its price quotations are accepted as authoritative by im- 
portant industrial corporations throughout the country. Many 
thousands of tons of all kinds of ferrous and non-ferrous metals 
and products are bought and sold annually for which settlement 
is based on AMERICAN METAL MARKET’S price quota- 


tions. 


¢ EDITORIAL. EDITORIAL AIM—The primary ob- 
ject of AMERICAN METAL MARKET is to furnish readers 
with prompt, accurate reports and quotations on metals, ores, 
alloys and iron and steel products in raw, semi-finished and man- 
ufactured forms; also complete daily news of all trade, market 
and government developments which directly or indirectly affect 
the metal working industries. Twenty-two trained market ob- 
servers in fifteen key cities in the U. S. and Canada comprise 
the editorial staff and facilities for reporting the spot develop- 
ments in the important centers. It engages in forthright edi- 
torial comments on matters which are of interest or concern to 
industry. 


o nove RTISIN G_ More than 200 of the leading sellers 


of iron, steel, metals, ores and ferro alloys are carrying display 
advertisements regularly in AMERICAN METAL MARKET. 
In addition, current daily issues are carrying on average about 
30 columns of wanted and for sale advertisements indicating 
trade recognition that this newspaper offers fastest and most 
direct contact between suppliers and buyers. If you sell to the 
metal working industries, strengthen your advertising program 
by including AMERICAN METAL MARKET. Advertising 
rates are low, as compared with other media in the field. for 
example, a 7” x 10” advertisement can be run once at a cost of 
only $60.00, or 12 times at a cost of only $55.50 per insertion 
Agency commission—15%. 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


20 CLIFF STREET (0) 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Metal Producing & Working Industries 


(See also Automotive Industry: Aviation: Design Engineering: Metal and Non-Metallic Mining) 


The metal producing and working in- 
dustries in normal times account for 
about one-third of national production. 

This important segment of American 
industry includes four groups: 

1. Iron and steel and their products, 
excluding machinery. 

2. Nonferrous metals and their prod- 
ucts. 

8. Machinery, including machine tools 
and accessories. 

4. Transportation equipment, includ- 
ing aircraft, cars and locomotives, mo- 
tor vehicles, etc., and engines and ac- 
cessories. 

An indication of the types of 
material consumed by the metal- 
working industry can be obtained 
from the following broad listing of 
operations performed by the metal in- 
dustry; pig iron and_steel-making, 
steel rolling, nonferrous melting and 
rolling, coke-making, casting, forging, 
heat-treating, welding, die casting, ma- 
chining, gear cutting, jig, fixture and 
die-making, stamping, sheet metal- 
forming, plate and structural fabricat- 
ing, cold heading, pickling, sand blast- 
ing, washing, degreasing, enameling, 
painting, electroplating, galvanizing, 
tinning, buffing, polishing, testing and 
inspecting. 


Production 


Demand for steel was acute in 1946 
and during the first half of 1947, ex- 
ceeding production by a wide margin. 
It will probably be another year before 
anything like a balanced situation ar- 
rives, 

Steel reported that every consuming 
line had difficulty in obtaining steel in 
desired quantities in 1946 and 1947. 

Producers continue to adhere as rig- 
idly as possible to their quota distri- 


buting plan which is based upon pre- 
war order. volume. As a result many 
consumers are finding it impossible to 
obtain larger tonnages of metal to care 
for expanded demand for their prod- 
ucts as compared with their prewar 
volume. New businesses find it ex- 
tremely difficult to make supply con- 
nections and the situation is further 
complicated by the tendency of the 
mills to confine business as close to 
producing plants as possible, thus hold- 
ing freight absorption to a minimum. 

Despite the handicap imposed by 
major strikes in 1946, the steel indus- 
try turned out 66,363,848 net tons of 
ingots, representing an average oper- 
ating rate of 72.2 per cent of capacity, 
according to the American Iron & Steel 
Institute. 

Although this figure is 17 per cent 
below the 79,701,624 tons produced in 
1945 when operations averaged 83.5 
per cent of capacity, it represents a 
higher peacetime output than for any 
year prior to 1940. 

Of 1946 production, 60,455,474 tons 
were open hearth; 3,327,815, Bessemer, 
and 2,580,559 electric. 

Production of steel ingots during the 
first half of 1947 amounted to 42,283,- 
000 net tons, a gain of 54.7 per cent 
over the 1946 period. 

Pig iron production in 1946 was 45,- 
379,000 tons. During the first half of 
1947, it was 29,465,000 tons, a gain of 
65.6 per cent. 


Distribution 

Reflecting the lost production 
caused by strikes, the total of steel 
products made for sale and shipped in 
1946 dropped to 53,073,421 tons, com- 
pared with 62,246,468 tons in 1945, ac- 
cording to the American Iron & Steel 
Institute. 


Declines were noted in most prod- 
ucts, but were greatest in plates and 
bars, reflecting the decrease in ship- 
building and ordnance production. 

Effective steel] finishing capacity in 
1946 was 64,648,000 tons and was oper- 
ated at an average of 76.1 per cent. 
In 1945, an effective finishing capacity 
of 67,310,000 tons was operated at 84.1 
per cent. 

Total steel distributed to consuming 
industries in 1946 was 48,775,532 net 
tons. In 1945, 57,242,240 tons of steel 
were shipped to all industries. The ac- 
companying table shows major chan- 
nels. 

Twenty-six per cent of all shipments 
of alloy steel in 1946 went to the auto- 
motive industry. This percentage gave 
the auto industry 865,869 net tons of 
alloy steel products out of a net total 
of 3,325,122 tons. 

Of a net movement of 293,876 tons, 
of stainless steel products, the great- 
est tonnage to classified groups went 
te converters and processors, their re- 
ceipts amounting to 99,599 net tons. 
However, they forwarded 83,717 tons 
to members of the industry for con- 
version into further finished products, 
or for resale. 


Expansion 

Steel producers planned to spend $448 
million in 1947 for new equipment and 
facilities. This represents a 54 per cent 
gain over 1946 expenditures of $291 
million out of a total original appro- 
priation of $327 million. A portion of 
the 1947 funds represents a carryover 
from 1946 when strikes and materials 
shortage delayed the delivery of much 
equipment which the steel industry had 
expected to install. 








LT 


1945 
71,162,164 


1946° 


ted States 59,000,000 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF STEEL INGOTS AND CASTINGS 


80,037,116 


Gross Tons 


1942 1941 
76,813,429 73,963,624 


194% 
79,318,314 


1944 


60,518,419 


1940 1939 


47,672,195 


1938 
28,693,000 


1937 
51,526,000 


DAm ema ac 


e>rsimirvaro 


—_ 


nada 

reat Britain 
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xvemburg 
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llaneous 


2,500,000 
12,500,000 
4,300,000 
2,200,000 
1,325,000 
600,000 
635,000 
1,200,000 
2,700,000 
100,000 
1,700,000 
1,150,000 


18,000,000 
600,000 
1,400,000 
1,200,000 
1,000,000 


2,568,000 
11,825,000 
1,635,000 
720,000 
260,000 
400,000 
550,000 
1,175,000 
1,970,000 


" 950,000 
525,000 


15,000,000 
1,050,000 
1,355,000 
1,200,000 
1,000,000 


2,712,000 
12,142,200 
1,275,000 
612,000 


625,000 
1,175,000 
25,000,000 


1,350,000 


5,755,000 
1,370,000 


2,664,000 2,748,000 2,424,000 2,016,000 


13,031,000 
2,325,000 
1,644,000 


650,000 
1,200,000 
30,000,000 


1,475,000 


7,708,000 
1,400,000 





LD TOTAL 112,210,000 113,345,164 


° Estimated. 


# Without Alsace Lorraine since 1940. 


! Includes Austrian production from 1938 to 1945. 


All occupied zones of Germany proper since September 1945. 


12,941,700 
2,160,000 
1,356,000 
1,900,000 

590,000 
1,210,000 
28,000,000 


6,931,000 
1,340,000 


12,312,200 
2,350,000 


1,140,000 
27,700,000 


6,726,000 
1,400,000 


12,975,300 
3,290,000 
1,860,000 
1,296,000 
2,265,000 

685,000 
1,130,000 
20.500,000 


6,746,000 
1,300,000 


1,356,000 
13,221,300 
7,820,000 
3,060,000 
1,735,000 
2,350,000 
575,000 
1,130,000 
22,000,000 


1,250,000 
1,600,000 
750,000 
18,500,000 
6,590,000 
1,050,000 
1,200,000 
900,000 


1,128,000 
10,398,000 
6,121,000 
2,242,500 
1,414,000 
2,286,000 
565,000 
963,000 
22,300,000 


1,352,000 
12,984,000 
7,793,000 
3,801,000 
2,470,000 





. 132,469,195 107,135,000 133,774,000 





§ Home islands only. 


—Steel 
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METAL PRODUCING AND WORKING INDUSTRIES 









The expenditures are required to 
provide the modern equipment, methods 
and processes for efficient, low-cost 
manufacture and distribution of prod- 
ucts, of a character and quality to 
meet changing customer requirements. 
At the same time much of the new 
equipment will help increase the out- 
put of workers and will improve work- 
ing conditions and safety. The expendi- 
tures in 1947 will cover a wide range 
of different types of equipment. How- 
ever, a large portion of the 1947 ex- 
penditures will be for expansion of the 
industry’s capacity for sheet and strip 
steel, which have been in strong de- 
mand. 


Exports 


Exports of steel mill manufactures 
in 1946 were $212.2 million, a slight 
decline from 1945. Exports of iron and 
steel advanced manufactures were 
sharply up to $155.8 million, while ex- 
ports of electrical machinery and ap- 
paratus advanced slightly to $304.3 
million. Industrial machinery account- 
ed for $842.0 million in 1946, compared 
with $706.3 million in 1945. 


Non-Ferrous Metals 


Total slab zine shipped from smel- 
ters in 1946 was 759,000 tons, slightly 
less than in 1945. In the early fall of 
1947, however, demand for zinc was 
quiet, due partly to the steel shortage. 

Domestic demand for copper con- 
tinued strong in 1947, wire mills tak- 
ing all of the copper they could get. 
Brass mills, however, were buying 
somewhat less than in the spring. 

Lead supply and demand appeared 
to be nearly in balance in the fall of 
1947. Demand from paint manufac- 
turers, cable producers and tetraethy] 
lead manufacturers was at a high 
level. 

Shipments of aluminum wrought 
products in 1946 were 1,140,849,000 
lbs., and during the first half of 1947, 
675,715,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of magnesium wrought 
products in 1946 were 6,642,000 Ibs., 
and during the first half of 1947, 


3,199,000 Ibs. 
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Foundries ficulties, many foundries have mech 


The total number of foundries oper- 
ating in the United States and Canada 
has reached 5993, according to sta- 
tisties compiled by The Foundry. Dur- 
ing the last two years the total num- 
ber of foundries has increased 424, or 
approximately 7% per cent, thus pro- 
viding the largest gain in any similar 
period since 1910. With the recent in- 
crease, the total number of foundries 
in operation is the highest since 1928. 

Total number of active foundries in 
the United States is 5,452, compared 
with 5,048 in 1945. 

Growth of the industry reflects the 
tremendous demands for castings 
which have developed during the re- 
conversion period. With the removal 
of some restrictions on industrial 
building, a number of new foundries 
have been built to help meet these de- 
mands, and a number of additional 
foundries now are being, planned. 

But the substantial increase in the 
total number of foundries does not tell 
the complete story of the expansion 
that has taken place within the indus- 
try. Due to heavy demand for castings 
and a continuation of manpower dif- 


anized and modernized operations, and 
in so doing have increased the produc- 
tive capacity of the individual foundry. 
Considering both the increase in 
number of plants and the added capa- 
city provided through modernization, 
it seems probable that the foundry in- 
dustry now has the facilities to pro- 
duce a greater tonnage of castings 
yearly than ever before in its history. 
Due in the main to the heavy pres- 
sure for gray iron castings the total 
number of gray iron foundries in the 
United States increased from 2879 to 
3068, a gain of 189 plants. Elimina- 
tion of some steel casting capacity 
built during the war brought the total 
number of steel foundries to 369, com- 
pared with 383 two years ago. Malle- 
able foundries number 133, a decrease 
of six during the last two years. 
Total nonferrous foundries increased 
from 3040 to 3218. The number of 
foundries making brass and bronze 
castings increased from 2329 to 2561 
and the total making aluminum now is 
2677, compared with 2210 two years 
ago. 
The Penton’s Foundry List study 
shows that 188 foundries in the United 
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large number of reasons why 
ORGANIC FINISHING’S complete 
coverage has established it ee 


dit, An sudit report te now bvail- 
able on request. 


11 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
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States are doing centrifugal casting, 
528 are making castings in permanent 
molds, that 3194 have machine shops, 
4338 maintain pattern shops and 1739 
have laboratories. The largest increase 
is in the operation of pattern shops. 
In the two-year period, 1106 additional 
foundries have included the operation 
of a pattern shop. 

For the first time since these records 
have been compiled, Pennsylvania re- 
linquishes its position as the leading 
foundry state. Ohio with a total of 571 
now is in first place, Pennsylvania 
with 552 is second, and Illinois with 
436 is third. Ranking of the remaining 
ten leading states is as follows: 4. 
California, 432; 5. New York, 405; 6. 
Michigan, 398; 7. Indiana, 252; 8. 
Massachusetts, 237; 9. Wisconsin, 224; 
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10. New Jersey, 200. Since the previous 
study, Illinois has moved from a 
fourth-place tie with California to 
third place, replacing New York which 
has dropped to fifth place. These ten 
states account for 3708 foundries, or 
68 per cent of the total number of 
casting plants in the United States. A 
check of the various states shows a 
gain in the number of foundries in 35 
states and a decrease in six states. No 
change was recorded in seven states 
and the District of Columbia. 

Little change is noted in the stand- 
ing of the leading foundry cities of 
United States and Canada. The first 
ten are as follows: Chicago, Los An- 
geles, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, 
Boston, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis and Toronto. 


Production of castings during the 
first half of 1947 ran well ahead of 
1946, indicating an output of 16 mil- 
lion tons for the year, compared with 
13,184,000 in 1946. 

Sales of foundry equipment in 1947 
also exceeded 1946. The index of the 
Foundry Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association for the first half of 14 
was 553, based on a 1937-39 figure of 
100. The index for the last half of 1°46 
was 466. Thus the 1947 gain over 1946 
was almost 19 per cent. 

Shipments of malleable iron casti: gs 
in 1946 were 752,028 short tons, and 
during the first half of 1947, 463,120 
tons. Shipments of gray iron castings 
in 1946 were 9,966,000 short tons and 
during the first half of 1947, 6,410,000 
tons. 
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EDITORIAL CONTENT 


Editorial content in PRODUCTION is exclusively 
directed toward the job responsibilities of key pro- 
duction men. Only new, improved methods and ideas 
that increase output, cut costs and improve quality 
are described . . . your products at work. Pictures and 
drawings amplify each article leaving no details un- 
explained—thus aiding in adaptation to a variety of 
industries. Nationwide, leading manufacturers adopt 
methods found in PRODUCTION. 

This is editorial content that promotes maximum 
reader receptivity for your advertising . . . it conditions 
the reader for your message. PRODUCTION is the 
only metal-working magazine consistently presenting 
such content to its readers. 


WHO ARE THE 22,000 


READERS? 


PRODUCTION is addressed to key production men 
. the men responsible for output, costs and quality. 
These men in keeping with their important function 
a cify and buy the equipment, materials and processes 
: their plants. They purchase machines, tools, acces- 
sories, inspection equipment, toolroom equipment, 
materials handling devices, metals (particularly where 
workability is concerned) production facilities, pumps, 
bearings, power transmission equipment, lubricants 
and other factors bearing on production efficiency. 
In PRODUCTION vou reach the right man to sell 
your products . . . the proof is the receipt of over 2000 
juiries per month. 


IN WHAT INDUSTRIES 
ARE THESE MEN? 


PRODUCTION’S readers are in the industries that 
represent 85% of the U. S. market for metal-working 
equipment, materials and processes. The distribution 
of these 22,000 key production men to whom PRO- 
DUCTION Engineering and Mana os ein is addressed 


is shown below according to product manufactured. 


ific categories, involving 3% or more of circulation: 

1% ype of Manufacture— 

Automotive—cars, trucks, gasoline and diesel engines, 
bodies and parts ... 19% 

Electrical—industrial motors, generators, parts, etc.; 
domestic refrigerators, appliances, etc........... 10% 

Farm Equipment—tractors, threshing machines, com- 
bines, implements, etc. 

Foundry, Forge and Die C astings Plants. 

Machine Tools—standard and special pur 

Railway —equipment manufacturers and me: 

General, individual categories involve less than 3% of circulation: 

Heavy industry: Manufacturers of—air conditioning (in- 

ustrial), boilers, construction equipment, furnaces 

(industrial), mining machinery, pumps (large), road- 
building equipment, steel mill equipment, tire-making 
machines, turbines, etc 

Medium industry: Manufacturers of—air conditioning 
(packaged), aircraft frames and parts, bearings, busi- 
ness machines, compressors, condensers, dairy equip- 
ment, food processing machines, gages, gears, hard- 
ware, heaters, hoists, hydraulic motors, laundry 
machines, meters, photographic equipment, pro- 
jectors, power transmission, pumps, pneumatic 
devices, packaging machinery, printing equipment, 
sewing machines, stampings, textile machinery, tools, 
valves, vacuum cleaners, vending machines, wood- 
working machines 

Light industry: Manufacturers of —bolts, cloc ks, controls, 
cutlery, fittings, gyroscopes, instruments, small parts, 
surgical and dental equipment, valves, watches, etc... 13% 

In addition to the above net circulation, 162 copies are directed 

to colleges, libraries and institutions. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Detroit 2, Michigan 


Hartford, Conn, 
THOMAS J. ORLANDO 


PAUL S, COOPER 


405 Farmington Ave.—Tel 32-6400 2842 W. Grand Blvd.— 


MAdison 4077 
Chicago 2, Illinois w Angeles 28. California 


DWIGHT H. EARLY 1218 oon Setiewaed | Blvd.— 
100 N. La Salle St.—CEntral 2184 ie ee si Tl 


New York 17, New York 


Cleveland 15, Oh > ‘HMAN 
JEROME 8. WILFORD PAUL L. BACHMA 
602 Carnegie Hall—CHerry 1491 LExington 2-4568 


285 peadicen, _Ave— 


Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
PAUL L. BACHMAN 


6134 Nassau St.—TKinity 1697 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS SEND FOR NEW MEDIA MARKET DATA FILE 


2842 WEST GRAND BLVD. 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Production of steel castings in 1946 
was 1,424,000 short tons, of which 
1,048,000 tons were sold and the re- 
mainder used by foundries. 

Shipments of steel forgings in 1946 
were 1,804,596 short tons. Shipments 
of non-ferrous castings were 1,861 mil- 
lion Ibs. 


Materials for Product 
Manufacture 


The materials they use in their 
products have always loomed large in 
the operations of the “metal-working” 
industries—larger indeed than in any 
other group of industries, except per- 
haps the chemical process field. This 
is even implicit in their nickname—the 
metal working industries—by which 
the entire group is loosely character- 
ized on a raw-material basis, Materials 
& Methods said. 

In the past 20 or 25 years the ma- 
terials used by these industries have 
increased vastly in number. Twenty- 
five years ago the field bought for its 
products large amounts of only six or 
seven metals (steel, alloy steel, iron, 
brass and bronze, zinc, lead and the 
white metals), five types of raw ma- 
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SHIPMENTS OF GRAY IRON CASTINGS 
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terial parts (castings, forgings, stamp- 
ings, wire parts, and machined prod- 
ucts) and three types of finishes 
(painted or varnished, porcelain 
enameled, and electroplated). 

Today the total list of important 
types of product materials, raw ma- 
terial parts and finishes is more than 
50 in number, including several non- 


metallic materials. Such new or ex- 
panding material groups as the light 
metals, plastics, stainless and heat re- 
sisting steels, cemented carbides, 
modern wood products, powder metal- 
lurgy parts, precise castings, extru- 
sions, clad metals and metal-sprayed 
coatings now compete with the old- 
standbys for large-scale use in the 





Shipments of Finished Steel Products | in 1946 and First Half of 1947 
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Steel piling 
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All other 
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— Rerolled 
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Specialized Selling 


to the 
Screw Machine 
Market 





THE MARKET 


The largest production segment of the Metal-Working Industries is the special- 
ized Screw Machine Industry. Practically every metal product produced depends 
upon this Industry for many of its component parts. The Screw Machine Industry 
is divided into two classifications: the Independent Products Manufacturers who 
constitute the jobbing trade manufacturing parts to specifications for customers; 
and the Screw Machine Departments of large manufacturing plants turning out 
parts for final assembly of the company's products. 





The rapidly expanding market of the Screw Machine Industry for machines, tools, 
production accessories and materials can be reached direct only by SCREW 
MACHINE ENGINEERING. 


THE AUDIENCE 


SCREW MACHINE ENGINEERING covers both major classifications of the 


Screw Machine Industry market: 


|. Manufacturers of Screw Machine Products—a high potential 
buying group of jobbers and subcontractors whose purchases 
amount to billions annually. 


. Superintendents, Managers, and Engineers in charge of Screw 
Machine Departments—the men trained in this specialized field 
who are responsible for, or influence the buying of machines, 
tools, cutting oils, accessories and materials. 


SCREW MACHINE ENGINEERING, the only recognized authoritative screw 
machine publication, goes direct to the key men in this field. Over 86% of the 
subscribers receive SCREW MACHINE ENGINEERING at their home address 
where they can study the articles and the advertising. 


EDITORIAL POLICY 


SCREW MACHINE ENGINEERING is edited by screw machine men for screw 
machine men. The Editorial Staff is first trained in screw machine practices and 
then kept constantly alert through direct contacts with manufacturers and sub- 
scribers. Articles appearing regularly in SCREW MACHINE ENGINEERING are 
not found in any other publication—not even text books. They are all educational 
stories containing technical information, short-cut tables and actual helpful 
production experiences. 


QUALITY CIRCULATION 


Every applicant for a subscription to SCREW MACHINE ENGINEERING must 
prove that his work is identified with the Screw Machine Industry—hence, every 
reader is directly engaged in some phase of screw machine work. SCREW 
MACHINE ENGINEERING is the publication recommended by the National 
Screw Machine Products Association. 


SCREW MACHINE ENGINEERING, with contents of high readership interest 
and selected active readers who are buyers or influence buying, assures coverage 
of the Screw Machine Industry Market. 
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Screw Machine Engineering 


PUBLISHED BY 


SCREW MACHINE PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
45 EXCHANGE STREET ROCHESTER, 4, N.Y. 
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Distribution of Steel by Major Outlets in 1947 
(In net tons of the 23 leading steel products in all grades of steel, inclading alloy and stainless) 


liek Hot Cold Conercte Bott Electric Mech., 
Market Semifinished Rails Tie Roued Finished Reinforcing Weid Weld Seamless = Pressure 

Classification Steel Shapes Plates (Over 60 Ibs.) Plates Bars Bars Bars Pipe Pipe ‘lubing Tubing 
Converting and Proc- 

essing 3,806,469 40,715 $350,251 15,940 19,873 2,086,210 128,871 16,850 77,891 7,549 131,672 4,818 
Jobbers, Dealers, Dis- 

c Suter ‘pace 29,096 786,651 709,728 5,706 1,857 1,026,873 503,109 409,456 911,522 243,059 1,013,988 133,187 
onstruction, Mainte- 

_ nance 16,847 1,533,633 919,849 10,524 549 284,216 8,740 531,095 45,483 278,288 339,143 9,418 

Contractors’ Peoducte 15,205 10,210 82,319 123,449 9,105 27,533 42,460 4,543 52,671 7,929 
utomotive, excl, 

Tractors 173.491 $1325 239,084 1,238,463 222,395 ar 4,544 3,713 20,684 53,161 
Rail Transportation 69994 358.163 584.272 1,176,648 340,907 355.345 6,652 466 8,943 339 8,992 17,270 
Shipbuilding 1.197 47,449 179.758 20 19.350 2,135 me 1,783 187 2.636 339 
Aircraft 2.708 2.180 2,874 5,918 7 2,324 1,332 
Oil, Gas Drilling 19,919 19,082 53,856 67,519 12,769 8,362 49,849 63,358 2.360 
Mining, Qua rying, 

Lumbering 1,222 12.586 84,637 3,193 270 52,125 2.246 $25 $.381 7,330 7.821 295 
Agricultural a ; $5,211 36,962 65,039 398,696 60,641 1,230 9,204 406 2,986 18,065 

achinery, ndustria 
Equipment, Tools 132,006 174,446 513,027 1,890 599,442 250,490 10,289 6,512 120,871 45,561 
Elect. Mach., Equip- 

ment 31,245 22,833 80,393 94,717 42,563 88,763 1,181 3,823 2,676 
Appliances, Utensils, 

Cutlery 1,174 9,400 15,192 35,303 8,407 $96 5,402 5,049 
Other Domestic, Com- 

mercial Equipment 7.925 13,063 76.234 71.850 49,915 5,853 11,366 3.188 26.88] 
Containers 22,496 413 142,886 23,258 43 : 2,397 817 
Ordnance, Other Mili- 

tary 6 864 822 1.360 6.353 1.570 275 195 540 298 497 
Unclassified 291910 179 314 15526 3876309 83 394 5°91 e559 159.015 78 397 6938 22.598 82 754 
Export 386,036 219.842 343,091 204,971 19,346 255,932 20,489 132,850 87,664 59,785 150,154 20,319 
Total 5,049,841 3,479,683 4,402,890 1,795,201 466,196 7,243,523 1,516,969 1,198,477 1,321,682 675,050 1,954,981 432,658 
*Less shipment to 

members of indus- 

try for conversion 2,186,920 5,399 250,709 4,890 18,700 846,386 4,153 8,648 45,393 5$1 83,441 3,478 
Net Total 2,862,921 3,474,284 4,152,181 1,790,311 447,496 6,397,137 1,512,816 1,189,829 1,276,289 674,459 1,871,540 429,180 
* All of these shipments were made to the group classified as “Convertipg. and Processing.” 

Elec- Hot Cold Hot Cold Total 
Market Woven Ordinary HotDip _ trolytic Rolled Rolled Coated Rolled Rolled (All 
Cle is . “ = Drawn Nails, Wire Black Tin, Terne Tin, Terne Shects Sheets Sheets Strip Strip Products) 
aneeees Wire Staples Fence Plate Plate Plate 
Converting and Proc- 
essing 763,392 $3,842 191 $3,134 286 138 583,647 30,264 9,977 300,881 91,904 8,537,360 
Jobbers, Dealers, Dis- 
tributors 151,375 474,786 286,915 96,133 46,959 15,629 810,196 453,491 440,457 107,905 45,088 9,304,817 
Construction, Mainte- 

. nance 19,972 7,787 1,140 1,505 1,463 117 270,025 46.839 160,526 71,221 13.877 4,767,703 

eee oP nee 22,720 4,875 .... 28,071 2,146 24 515,671 263,922 273,213 67,124 49,744 1,618,739 
., c 

Tractors 168,977 1,138 10,302 3,507 4,326 1,445,032 1,765,322 81.996 412,107 226.424 6,112,120 

Rail Transportation 4,167 5,928 1,987 164 290 167 215.569 14,224 36.295 34.051 5.979 3.806 746 

Shipbuilding 1,333 459 29 78 12,051 4.115 7,522 1,088 140. 283.803 

Aircraft 293 30 : 12 2.956 1,764 1,229 2,648 1,752 28.465 

.. Oil, Gas Drilling 179 153 36 10,995 179 371 336 194 316,366 
Mining, Qua'rying, 

—~ 1,612 1,190 141 56 14,584 2.709 742 2,465 160 209.758 
Agricultura 25,998 1,753 304 986 2,071 2,110 131,189 $8,014 105,512 87,014 6,411 1,030,335 
Machinery, Industrial 
Equipment, Tools 72,494 3,145 72 2,355 5,208 596 281,340 53,225 14,659 97,081 54,247 2,415,517 
Elect. Mach., Equip- 
ment 31,887 659 1,345 382 330 220,242 85,653 $0,272 61,096 46,481 1,154,506 
Appliances, Utens'ls, 
Cutlery 33,849 235 83,947 9,492 $,441 208,921 501,677 76,300 36,800 77,192 1,227,154 
Other Domestic, Com- 
mercial Equipment 222.529 2.411 44,708 7.254 4.876 244.2989 341.845 49.751 75995 127.296 1.398.055 
Containers 77,199 13,771 416,129 1,489,841 849,859 591,883 240,696 $7,540 135,232 89,162 4,255,287 
Ordnance, Other Mili- 
tary 654 $31 27 1,567 205 2.986 2383 288 1.392 1.897 30.458 
Unclassified 406 947 96.885 87.373 2329704 115.187 71991 49584 458.129 3549 461 
Export 63,139 18,051 5,107 65,511 354,009 27,355 198,115 117,462 65,157 56.988 12,473 3,026,771 
Total 2,068,716 637,429 383,230 784,346 1,924,657 909,173 5,942,661 4,078,951 1,463,778 1,600,988 1,308,050 53,075,421 
®Less shipment to 
members of industry 
for conversion 135,592 797 3,179 ee ee 421,198 3,397 1,725 237,176 25,904 4,297,889 
Net Total 1,933,124 636,632 383,230 781,167 1,924,657 909,173 5,521,463 4,075,554 1,462,053 1,363,812 1,282,146 48,775,532 


* Includes enameling sheets and electrical] sheets and strip. 
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products of these industries. 

In addition to this increase in num- 
bers, each basic class of material to- 
day has many subtypes. “Cast iron” 
now includes gray irons of several 
standard strength classifications, alloy 
irons specially compounded for various 
purposes, austenitic cast irons, etc. 
There are dozens of standard alloy 
steels where ten or so existed before. 
New hardenable copper alloys, pearli- 
tic malleable irons, special zine die 
casting alloys, new bearing metals, etc. 
have enormously complicated ma- 
terials-selection and buying habits of 
the metal working field. 
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materials have also 


All these new 
complicated the manufacturing pro- 
cesses used in product manufacture. 


Each material has its own processing 
behavior and techniques. Aluminum 
alloys are machined with different set- 
ups than are used for hardened steels. 
One alloy takes one kind of heat treat- 
ment, a second another. One material 
is easy-to-weld, another virtually non- 
weldable except with certain specific 
procedures. Certain plastics can be in- 
jection molded, others only compres- 
sion molded. 

Every plated coating, every under- 
lying material has its own coating- 
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process procedures. Countless new pro- 
cesses (induction heating, precision 
casting, infrared drying, atomic hydro 
gen welding, stretch-forming, impact 
extrusion, etc.) have been developed to 
handle special materials or a variety 
of materials. Process equipment is 8 
lected with full attention to the ma 
terials to be handled on it, while pro 
duction men have placed information 
on how to process the various raw ma 
terials that go into their producis ™ 


the first bracket of their operatin . 
no 


quirements. Today materials ¢#"n0 
be selected without knowledge of ‘helt 
processing behavior and process oper 
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ROLLED STEEL RECEIVED BY METALWORKING PLANTS IN 1946- BY STATES 


DATA SHOWN WITHIN STATE BOUNDARIES ARE TONNAGES RECEIVED; PERCENTAGE FIGURES ARE PER CENT 
OF TOTAL RECEIPTS BY ALL STATES , OR 28,000,000 TONS. RECEIPTS IN SOME STATES WERE LESS THAN 
0.2 PER CENT EACH AND ARE NOT SHOWN. THE TOTAL FOR SUCH STATES IS 252,000 TONS OR 0.9 PER CENT 
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tions cannot efficiently be performed 
without an intimate knowledge of the 


working behavior of different ma- 
terials. 

Heat treating, finishing, welding, 
forging and casting change the ma- 
terial’s inherent properties and the 


process must be modified for different 
materials. Forming, machining, braz- 
ing and soldering, and cleaning do not 
change the material’s properties, but 
the process must be modified for dif- 
ferent materials. 

These trends—the increased number 
of engineering materials, the intense 
technical specialization of services and 
applications for materials and the in- 
separable relationship between ma- 
terials and their processing—have 
ma the men who know materials 
best essential factors in marketing 
programs for both materials and 
equipment directed at these so-called 
meta! working industries (which per- 
haps should be more accurately labeled 
the “products-manufacturing” indus- 
tries because of the large amounts of 
non-inetallie materials they now con- 


sume). These men are known to have 
Various titles and to perform different 
funciions (eg. some are designers, 


othe production supervisors, others 
metallurgists) but all are intimately 
fami ar with the service characteris- 
ties and processing behavior of mate- 
Tials. In general the planners (e.g. 


designers, materials engineers, metal- 
lurgical engineers) usually specify the 
types of materials to be used in a prod- 
uct and often select the particular 
brand. Those concerned with actual 
production operations (production engi- 
neers, plant engineers, production man- 
agers, etc.) who have to process the 
materials have a powerful subsequent 
veto power over the type selection if 
the material gives trouble in process- 
ing, and in some plants ultimately 
specify the brand or specific source of 
material used. 


Machinery, Machine Tools 


One of the major divisions of the 
metal producing and working indus- 
trial group is industrial machinery. 
This includes not only the various types 
of machinery and equipment required 
in all industrial operations from raw 
material to finished product but also the 
machine tools, tools and accessories 
which make the construction of intri- 
cate machinery possible. 


Thus in peacetime the major classi- 
fications of machinery under the U. S. 
census heading of “machinery” were 
agricultural, except tractors; construc- 
tion machinery, except mining and oil 
field machinery; electrical machinery; 
internal combustion engines; machine 
shop products not otherwise classified; 
machine tools; machine tool acces- 
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sories; mechanical power transmission 
equipment; office and store machines; 
oil field machinery and tools; pumping 
equipment, including air compressors; 
refrigerators, including air condition- 
ing units; textile machinery; tractors 
and industrial machinery not otherwise 
classified. 

Ordinarily the value of products for 
each of the foregoing classifications is 
$100,000,000 or more annually. Im- 
portant other machinery classifications, 
in which the value of products in 
peacetime has ranged somewhat under 
$100,000,000 annually, include eleva- 
tors, escalators and conveyors; laundry 
equipment; paper and pulp machinery; 
printing equipment and mining ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

The 1939 census showed that the 
machinery industry consisted of 11,520 
establishments with products valued at 
$4,981,392,000. 

Production of machine tools in 1946 
was $325 million and for 1947 was 
expected to be $300 million. 


This estimate may have to be revised 
upward as a result of the 1947 Machine 
Tool Show in Chicago in September, 
which attracted 175,000 visitors, includ- 
ing many from foreign countries. 

The 2,021 machine tools on display 
and in operation demonstrated that no 
plant with competition can afford not 
to take advantage of the technical 
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progress achieved by the industry since 
the war. Cemented carbide tools afford 
an example. They require as much as 
four times the power formerly used to 
complete their shark-like bites. 

Greater automatic controls also have 
been called into play in a concerted 
effort to emphasize technological ob- 
solescence. 

An analysis of 1939 census figures by 
American Machinist indicated that the 
metal-working industry is the largest 
single industrial market, accounting 
for about 30 per cent of all manufac- 
turing. Value of its products in 1939 
was placed at $19,224,883,000. Metal- 
working had 25 per cent of all manu- 
facturing horsepower, 32 per cent of 
all electric motors, and 25 per cent of 
electric motor horsepower. About 90 
per cent of metal-working in 1939 was 
concentrated in the 7,000 larger planfs, 
according to this analysis. 

According to this authority, produc- 
tion executives play the leading role in 
the purchase of shop equipment and 
supplies. These executives determine 
the need in 90 per cent of the cases; 
select type, size and make in 70 per 
cent; make the purchase in 80 per cent. 
The influence of the production depart- 
ment is estimated as follows for vari- 
ous types of equipment: small tools, 70 
per cent; portable tools, 63 per cent; 
parts and supplies, 56 per cent; hand 
tools, 43 per cent. 


Transportation Equipment 


A fourth division of the metal pro- 
ducing and working industries in- 
cluded in the census classifications is 
entitied “transportation equipment.” 
From a market standpoint, this field 
deserves special treatment and it is 
dealt with in detail under “automobile 
industry”, “aviation”, “railroads” and 
“marine, shipbuilding; power boats.” 

However, the equipment—especially 
for automobiles, aircraft, railroads and 
ships—is so intimately tied up with 
the activities of the metal producing 
and working industries that it is 
proper to say a word here as to the 
significance of postwar developments 
in these industries upon the metalwork- 
ing field. 

The inevitable post-war emphasis 
upon air travel will impose unpredict- 
able changes upon land and water 
transportation. The proponents of 
automobile, bus, street car, railroad 
and vessel transportation will not yield 
to air transportation without a fight. 
There are wide areas in the total trans- 


portation problem which are not 
adapted to air travel. 
Consequently it is inevitable that 


there will be a drastic revolution in 
all modes of transportation. It is not 
too fantastic to say that the nation 
will undergo a complete transition in 
its conception of mobility. 


Metal Finishing 


There has been a great increase in 
use of metal treating processes such as 
phosphate treating processes and black 
oxide finishes. 
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Value of 
No. of Products 

Machinery Est. (000) 
Agricultural, except trac- 

I ela ie a a ee ards 317 $ 167,895 
Blowers, exhaust and 

ventilating fans ....... 77 28,606 
Cars and trucks, indus- 

SE. cveeceashadackaee . 55 17,320 
Commercial laundry, dry- 

cleaning and pressing 

SRRGMEROTH 0 ccccccccces 82 21,839 
Construction, except min- 

ing and oil-fleld ma- 

GRERGTF  cccccccesceccccs 199 140,138 
Food products machinery 379 90,841 
Electrical machinery ..... 2,014 1,727,390 
Elevators, escalators and 

GERUEOED ccaceccccocces 183 64,128 
Industrial machinery, not 

elsewhere classified .... 579 140,628 
Internal combustion en- 

BED c0csncsensetceesc 74 110,358 
Laundry equipment, do- 

BROTRTD cc cccccccccqcsces 42 61,601 
Machine shop products, 

not elsewhere classified 2,125 360,334 
Machine shop repairs..... 1,459 38,166 
Machine tool accessories 

and machinists’ pre- 

Cision tool ........e+-:. 954 125,630 
Machine tools .........+.+. 200 218,045 
Mining machinery and 

CQUIPMONE .....ceeeeee: 65 33,559 
Mechanical power-trans- 

mission equipment -- 218 170,291 
Measuring and dispensing 

BUMS ccoccccecceccceseoc 38 44,286 
Measuring instruments, 

mechanical .....-sses::- 68 39,684 
Metalworking machinery 

not elsewhere classified 178 98,975 
Office and store machines, 

not elsewhere classified 123 150,170 
Oil field machinery and 

CRORE Kc cnesessenncdecdse 223 838,977 
Paper and pulp mill ma- 

GREGTY cccccccececccece 99 32,420 
Printing equipment ...... 231 55,5352 
Pumping equipment and 

air compressors ....... 337 134,941 
Refrigerators (domestic), 

refrigeration machinery 

and air conditioning 

GED ck ecccecvéseoesece 309 278,646 
Scales and balances...... 56 14,350 
Sewing machines, domes- 

tic and industrial...... 39 29,707 
Special machinery, not 

elsewhere ciassified ... 207 55,7385 
Stokers (mechanical), do- 

mestic and industrial... 61 24,545 
Steam engines, turbines 

and water wheels...... 18 24,751 
Textile machinery ....... 300 93,276 
BENUER cc ccccceessceces 30 253,961 
Vending, amusement and 

other coin-operated 

SERED 2600ccesbsenes $1 23,143 
Wood-working machinery 130 21,604 

EE adawd cochontessesed 11,520 $4,981,564 

Value of 

Non-Ferrous Metals No.of Products 

and Their Products Est. (000) 
Alloying; and rolling and 

drawing of non-ferrous 

metals, exceptaluminum 188 §$ 445,060 
Aluminum ware .....+.+..-. 32 37,125 
Aluminum products no 

elsewhere classified .... 162 169,819 
Clocks, watches and parts 74 84,846 
Collapsible tubes ........ 14 9,472 
Gold and silver leaf and 

Tn 6460040000 0nne06eee0 26 2,109 
Blectroplating ........... 643 28,168 
Engraving on metal,..... 94 5,864 
Jewelers’ findings and 

ee eee 82 22,489 
MEE «ng. 0thenceeeseses 886 71,419 
Lighting fixtures ........ 568 124,582 
Lapidary work ..........+. 90 5,129 
Non-ferrous metal foun- 

GUIED cccsccccesecccceses 600 55,637 
Unclassified non - ferrous 

DED ncdc6ccnnnsenee 438 141,766 
Primary smelting and re- 

CE kb dencensdeccceses 63 956,672 
Secondary smelting and 

refining non - ferrous 

DEE dicthediaxcdaccas 108 82,038 
Secondary refining, gold, 

silver and platinum.... 66 101,784 
Unclassified sheet metal 

WEE oes cecnctcedsonces 1,262 137,341 
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Silverware and plated 
WOTD cocccccccecece exeee 150 63,771 
Tin and other foils....... 13 19,073 
Watch CASOS ....-.c.seeee 42 9,793 
TE -asdccaccnescsutens 5,600 $2,672,854 
Iron and Steel Value of 
and Their Products, No. of Products 
Excluding Machinery Est. (000) 
Automobile stampings.... 90 $ 47,833 
Blast furnace products... $1 550,202 
Bolts, nuts, washers and 
rivets—made in plants 
not operated by rolling 
GED écccoceecocesncneds 155 84,118 
Cast iron pipe and fittings 74 66,079 
Cold-rolled steel sheets 
and strip and cold-fin- 
ished steel bars made 
in plants not operated 
by hot-rolling mills.... 43 70,401 
Cutlery and edge tools... 266 59,924 
Metal doors, window 
GE, GOR. ccccccvceccese 205 48,219 
Forgings, iron and steel— 
made in plants not op- 
erated by rolling mills. 207 104,883 
Galvanizing and other 
coating, outside of roll- 
Sma MINS 2. ccccccccees 83 6,196 
Gray iron and semi-steel 
GRECERES co cicccccctccees 1,161 209,720 
Hardware, unclassified 434 154,476 
Heating and Cooking ap- 
paratus, except electric 138 20,338 
Enameling, japanning and 
lacquering ......seees-. 30 6,936 
Enameled -iron sanitary 
ware and other plumb- 
ers’ supplies, not in- a 
cluding chima .......... 259 125,578 
Fabricated structural and 
ornamental metal work, 
outside of rolling mills. 1,138 284,670 
Te  cccstbeusdsabeeesnes 22 11,294 
Malleable iron castings.. $3 53,461 
Oil burners, domestic and ; 
SNE esncccccceeese 130 18,468 
Power boilers and allied oes 
BEOGUCTS .cccccccccceces 448 140,960 
Nails, spikes, etc., made 
outside of rolling mills 36 12,908 
Safes and vaults......... 16 6,084 
BD cc cecedeccccenes cece 87 18,471 
Screw-machine products 
and wood screws....... 346 82,807 
Steel springs, except wire, 
made outside of rolling 
DE  sccsdactaceieutsnnes 53 23,044 
Stamped and pressed 
metal products, except + 
GE bb0500sssncecceaees 655 178,396 
Steam fittings ........... 180 111,986 
Steel barrels, kegs and ok 
eS 64 49,166 
Steel castings ........... 164 135,466 
Steel works and rolling 
GND. c vvaneceecdoeveses 263 2,720,020 
Steam and hot - water 5 
heating apparatus ..... 68 45,378 
Stoves, ranges, hot-water 
heaters and hot-air fur- es 
naces, except electric.. 449 223,42 
Tin cans and other tin- m 
WEED. ccvccsciccccevcqves 248 372,616 
Tools, except edge tools.. 387 75,290 
Vitreous enameled prod- 
MEE sentnesenscastdaeees 55 44,239 
Wire drawn from pur- e 
chased 7 cesaecéasees 96 176,503 
Wirework not elsewhere ; 
GROGEENOE cccccccccccocs 669 158,817 
Wrought pipes, welded 
and heavy riveted, not m 
made in rolling mills... 49 75, 866 
eee 23 17,712 
Ae ae 8,994 $6,591,590 
Value of 
Transportation No. of Products 
Equipment Est. (000) 
Aircraft and parts, in- . 
Gees engines ........ 125 279,497 
Ship building and repair- om 
TE ebebGaGusdibe dessicne 608 338,246 
Cars and car equipment.. 143 168,382 
Rallroad, mining and in- 
dustrialt locomotives ... 15 47,426 
Motor vehicles, bodies, 
parts and accessories... 1,054 4,029,931 
TONS cccesccsesscecsces 2,022 $4,927,828 


—Census of Manufac'ures 
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The dollar volume of organic finish- 
ing—painting, lacquering, enameling— 
is good but somewhat reduced. 

Approximately 8,400 manufacturing 
firms do plating and finishing and the 
same number, but not necessarily the 
same firms, do organic finishing, ac- 
cording to Metal Finishing. 

With the seller’s market giving way 
to more normal conditions in the metal 
finishing field, more energy is being ex- 
pended in improving supplies, proc- 
esses and equipment, both to improve 
the product and reduce cost. Filtration, 
de-ionization, air-agitation systems are 
appearing for product quality im- 
provement; cleaners are being more 
and more specialized for a given basis 
metal application for faster and more 
efficient operations; plating baths are 
being designed for maximum efficiency 
and minimum control; more propriet- 
tary baths are making their appear- 


ance; belt polishing techniques are 
making inroads into set-up wheel 
methods, due essentially to reduced 


labor costs and increased production 
output in spite of relatively high ini- 
tial cost; electropolishing applications 
in production set-ups are encountering 
technical difficulties in large scale 
operations; in general, electroplating 
materials are becoming more available 
and their quality higher. 

The executive requires more from 
his electroplating supervisor; he wants 
a man who can not only handle person- 
nel, but one who knows plating solu- 
tions, analysis, corrective measures 
and can control faults. 

The field of metallic surface treat- 
ments has become big business; gone 
are the days of artisan workers and 
secret formulas—engineering and high 
production techniques demand stan- 
dardization to supply the enormous 
demand for finished products. 


Organic Finishing 

The organic finishing phase of in- 
dustrial coatings has advanced rapidly 
in methods of finish applications; re- 
search development and the marketing 
of new products have been basic poli- 
cies. There has been a marked expan- 
sion in number of finishing plants. 

California alone now has between 
3850 and 400 equipped to carry out all 
phases of finishing operations. Over 
$5,000,000 has been invested in new 
industrial finishing assembly line set- 
ups in California during the latter 
part of 1946 and the first quarter of 
1947. 

The majority of shops equipped to 
carry out complete finishing operations 
are factory departments. However, 
“tie-in” or small job shops supervised 
by former employes of large shops are 
found in countless numbers. This sec- 
tional development is typical of the 
position represented by the finishing 
industry. 


Production Turning 
And Threading 


As a division of the metal working 
field, the production turning and 
threading industry has existed for 
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many years, but always under sep- 
arate classifications, which unneces- 
sarily reflected a narrow interpretation 
of its real potentialities. While the 
type of equipment used to do the basic 
operations of turning or threading can 
be classified broadly as lathes, drill 
presses, threading machines of all 
types and other classes of work-rotat- 
ing equipment, Production Turning 
and Threading machines can be classi- 
fied quite readily by the single word, 
“production.” Thus we have automatic 
bar and chucking machines, turret 
lathes, production lathes, threading 
machines, tappers, thread rolling ma- 
chines, thread grinding machines and 
many other types of production equip- 
ment of both standard and special de- 
sign that is marketed for the purpose 
of performing Production Turning and 
Threading. 

A remarkable range of materials is 
processed by the equipment within the 
Production Turning and Threading in- 
dustry. Bar stock of standard and 
special shapes, seamless steel tubing, 
ferrous and non-ferrous castings and 
forgings and plastics of an ever in- 
creasing variety including both lam- 
inated and molded types, are among 
the most popular materials. Die cast- 
ings are now being finish-machined by 
the industry in quantities never before 
thought possible. 


Available Market Data 
Copies of the following pleces of market 
data information published by Business Pub- 
ications covering this field, are available 
without charge (while supply lasts) to adver- 


tisers and agency executives. They may be 
obtained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Prospects for 1947 in the Metal 

Working Industry 

Management in the metalworking 
industries predicts new highs in pro- 
duction and employment for their in- 
dustry in 1947, according to this spe- 
cial report prepared by Steel. These 
men predict production will reach over 
$55 billion, and employment over 5 





million. More than 2,500 executives re. 
plied to questionnaires prepared by 
the editors of Steel. Based upon their 
replies, this report graphically presents 
the 1947 outlook in the industry for 


production, plant capacity, employ- 
ment, shifts in industry, production 
costs, sales and distribution costs, 


prices and profits. 


Thy Told Us... 


Results of a survey conducted by 
Machinery among its readers answers 
these questions: Why do busy mechan- 
ical executives read technical advertis- 
ing? What information do they con- 
sider most useful? How do they want 
it to be presented? It sums up reader’s 
likes and dislikes in check list form. 
Actual statements of executives de- 
velop more fully their reasons for cer- 
tain preferences. 


Associations 

Aluminum Assn., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 

Aluminum Research Institute, 308 W. 
Washington St., Chicago. 

American Electroplaters Society, 93 
Oak Grove Ave., Springfield, Mass. 

American Foundrymen’s Assn., 222 
W. Adams St., Chicago. 


American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, Inc., 101 Park Ave., New 
York. 

American Iron & Steel Institute, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

American Society for Metals, 7301 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 

American Steel Warehouse Assn., 
442 Terminal Tower, Cleveland. 

American Tin Trade Assn., 82 Wall 
St., New York. 

Associated Machine Tool Dealers of 
America, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

Brass Forging Assn., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York. 


Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn., 122 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state 


nents, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1947.] 
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American Foundryman, 222 W. Adams 
Chicago 6. Published by American Foun- 
drymen's Ass'n. Est. 1938. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 84x11\%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 9,429. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 
1 $195.00 $115.00 $ 95.00 
6 165.00 95.00 85.00 
12 150.00 85.00 80.00 


Standard red, orange, green, blue, brown, 


$50; bleed, $20. 


American Machinist, 330 W. 42nd St., New 





York 18, N. Y. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1877. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. For executives in charge of pro- 


duction, management and plant operation 
in the metal-working industry and the 
metal working depts. of other industries. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published every other Thursday. Forms 


close 22 days preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 28,024; (gross), 30,327. 
Mfrs. of equipment and machinery, 15,- 
498; processing plants and parts mfrs., 


4,127; railways, mines, 2,996; metal pro- 


ducers, 755; Govt., 1,024; dist., dealers 
and exporters, 781; engineers, 748; 
others, 2,134. Rates per page—Less than 


3 pages, $350; 3 pages, $325; 6 pases, 
$305. 13 pages, $280; 26 pages, $240; 52 
pages, $210. Standard yellow, orange, 


red, blue and green, $65; bleed, $35. 
For additional data see insert between 


pages 416-417. 


American Metal Market, 18 Cliff St., New 
York 7. Est. 1882. Published by American 


— 





Metal Market Co. Subscription, ‘15. 
Trim size, 17x22%. Type page, 15% 
20% Published every business day ex 
cept Monday. Forms close day preceding. 
Agency discount, 15%. Cash discount, 
3% on payments 1 year in advance. 

Circulation, March, 1947 9,049; (gross), 
9,672. Rates—1 inch, $2.00; 250 inches, 
$1.85; 500 inches, $1.75; 1,000 inches 
$1.55. ‘ 


For additional data see page 404. 





A. S. M. BE. Mechanical Catalog and Di 
rectory. : 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
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Name any product fabricated from 
metal, and Metalworking makes it. 
Manufacture any tool or machine 
which will contribute to efficient 
metal fabrication, and Metalwork- 
ing needs it and will buy it. Offer 
any material, component, or acces- 
sory which can contribute to better 
metal products, and Metalworking 
will accept it. Provide any service 
which will speed production, cut 
costs, improve working conditions, 
and Metalworking is industry’s 
biggest sales opportunity. 


MARKET IS INDUSTRY'S BIGGEST 


Now twice as big as prewar, Metal- 

working is conservatively estimated 

at 4 or better of all manufacturing 

activity ... the largest single indus- 

trial market there is. Eleven major 

divisions make (and buy!) diverse 

products: 

* Transportation Equipment, Parts, 
Accessories 

* Food and Farm Machinery 

* Household Equipment and 
Appliances 

* Construction, Mining, and Power 
Equipment 

* Electrical Equipment 

* Processing and General Industrial 
Equipment 

* Business Machines and Appliances 

* Metal-fabricating Machinery 

* Tools, Machinery Components, 
Small Parts 

* Machine Shops in Non-metalwork- 
ing Plants, Contract Work Shops, 
Tool and Die Shops 

* Air Bases, Shipyards, Arsenals 


HERE’S WHAT METALWORKING BUYS 


Machine tools and accessories (lathes, 
planers, shapers, drilling, broaching, 





boring, grinding, polishing, thread- 
ing, and milling machines) * Presses, 
forging machines, shears * Materials 
of manufacture (steel, aluminum, 
brass, plastics, alloys) * Materials- 
handling equipment (cranes, hoists, 
trucks) * Heat- and cold-treating 
equipment and supplies * Welding, 
cutting, and brazing equipment and 
supplies * Mechanical parts (fasten- 
ers, bearings, pumps, valves, speed 
reducers, castings, forging, tubing, 
springs, weldments) °* Electrical 
parts (motors, controls, switches, re- 
lays, wiring, thermostats) + Small 
tools (drills, reamers, grinding 
wheels, cutters) * Lubricants, cut- 
ting fluids, coolants, quenching and 
hydraulic oils * Hand tools (ham- 
mers, files, wrenches) * Portable 
power tools and flexible shaft equip- 
ment * Tool and die steels, carbides 
and cutting alloys * Power transmis- 
sion equipment * Measuring and 
testing equipment * Lighting and air 
conditioning * Metal-cleaning, fin- 
ishing, and plating equipment and 
supplies * Baking and drying ovens 
* Shop equipment, supplies and 
services. 


PRODUCTION EXECUTIVES ARE 
METALWORKING’S MOST IMPORTANT 
BUYING INFLUENCES 


With metalworking production and 
costs at record levels—without prece- 
dent in peacetime—production exec- 
utives are under unrelenting pressure 
to increase productivity and lessen 
labor costs by utilizing the best 
equipment, materials, parts, finishes, 
components, and services available. 
Production executives, responsible 
for the profitable usage of all these 
production necessities, have the ma- 
jor voice in their selection, specifica- 
tion, and purchase. And these are the 








men for whom American Machinist 
is edited . . . the men who respond to 
advertising in this No. 1 Magazine 
of Metalworking Production. 


AMERICAN MACHINIST HAS BEEN 
METALWORKING’S LEADING 
EDITORIAL FORCE SINCE 1877 


Never content simply to lead its field, 
American Machinist has always con- 
centrated on giving its readers a 
maximum of service. This is the basic 
reason why it is the only magazine 
ever to win five “Industrial Market- 
ing” First Awards for editorial excel- 
lence — two of them in one year. 
For 70 years, American Machinist 
has been building a reputation as 
Metalworking’s best-read, best-be- 
lieved magazine, through adherence 
to this three-fold publishing concept: 
To Serve as an active part of Metal- 
working . . . participating in its 
growth and achievements . . . by 
providing that industry with alert, 
factual, unbiased, and original in- 
formation on the better materials, 
products, services, and methods 
which it can put to work. 
To Win, through outstanding 
editorial quality and integrity, a 
readership throughout Metalwork- 
ing unmatched by any other pub- 
lication. 
To Proving, because of the quality 
and quantity of its readership, an 
advertising medium of exceptional 
effectiveness, in which manufac- 
turers of the things Metalworking 
needs invest more heavily than in 
any other metalworking magazine. 


MORE INFORMATION 
ON THE NEXT PAGE... 

























































EDITORIAL POLICIES ARE GUIDED 
BY A SKILLED AND VERSATILE STAFF 


American Machinist is written by 
men with a rare combination of prac- 
tical engineering and production ex- 
perience and the ability to write 
what they know and learn in com- 
pact, lucid style. 


BURNHAM FINNEY, Editor since 1937, has 
an outstanding record in journalism 
and in the metalworking field. His 
editorials have paced the industry's 
progress for 20 years. 


E. J. TANGERMAN, Managing Editor, has 
18 years of experience as a McGraw- 
Hill editor, writes many of American 
Machinist’s most popular features. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS 


RUPERT LE GRAND, with American 
Machinist for 19 years, has written 
hundreds of articles on metalworking 
production problems. 


HARRY WHAREN is an authority on ma- 
terials handling and such important 
administrative subjects as job evalu- 
ation and merit rating. 


BEN BROSHEER, operating from Chicago, 
covers Metalworking in the mid- 
West. 


CHESTER RICKER covers Detroit. His long 
experience in the automotive indus- 
try makes him particularly well fitted 
to report on new production methods. 


ANDERSON ASHBURN handles several regu- 
lar departments and has written some 
of our most popular Special Reports. 


H. E. LINSLEY, machine tool specialist, is 
an experienced editor and practical 
shop man. 


J. J. McGINNIS, with a thorough news- 
paper and metalworking background, 
handles the American Machinist 
news section. 


JAMES VAN VOAST also writes a regular 
department, is the author of widely 
circulated reports on such diverse 
subjects as electric controls and pre- 
cision casting. 


This large, full-time editorial staff 
is backed up by such unique re- 
sources as the McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national News Bureau, Washington 
News Bureau, Research and Eco- 
nomics Departments, and the editors 
of 34 other McGraw-Hill publica- 
tions .. . the greatest wealth of 
editorial skills in the industrial pub- 
lishing world. 


CIRCULATION IS BIGGEST, BY FAR, 
IN THE METALWORKING FIELD 


For the first half of 1947, American 
Machinist averaged 28,024* net paid 
circulation (ABC) .. . about 50% 
more paid circulation than that of 
any other metalworking magazine. 
Total distribution for the same period 
averaged 30,327*. Actually, “pass- 
along” readership greatly increases 
this circulation. 





90% OF METALWORKING’S 
PRODUCTION CAPACITY IS REACHED 


American Machinist circulation is so 
highly selective that it reaches deci- 
sion-making production executives 
in plants producing over 90% of 
Metalworking’s products. It covers 
all of the “vertical” divisions of 
Metalworking (such as aircraft, 
automotive and farm equipment, pro- 
cessing machinery) at the level of 
buying influence. 


ADVERTISING IN 
AMERICAN MACHINIST REPRESENTS 
INDUSTRY'S LARGEST INVESTMENT 

AMONG METALWORKING MAGAZINES 


Almost 1,000 manufacturers current- 
ly endorse this magazine’s advertis- 
ing effectiveness. More than % of 
these advertisers have used American 
Machinist for five years or longer. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Market Data . . . Complete details on 
American Machinist’s coverage of 
Metalworking in a format to fit your 
files. 


Inventory of Metalworking Equipment ...Com- 
piled each five years and acknowl- 
edged throughout the industry as a 
firm basis for judging market po- 
tentials. 1945 edition still available. 





*These figures do not include subscribers 
to the European Edition, published in 
London. 








Directories of metalworking equipment, 
accessories and supplies: “Where to 
Buy,” “Machine Tool Distributors,” 
“Manufacturers Agents,” “Machine 
Tool Builders,” “Foreign Agents.” 


Specialized Direct Mail Service . . . Complete 
direct mail service to supplement 
advertising schedules. 


American 
Machinist 


PERSONNEL 
PREP oc nkb is veun Albert Hauptli 
Ass’t. Publisher..... W. E. Kennedy 
PE vcholcctecss Burnham Finney 


DISTRICT OFFICES AND MANAGERS 


new york 18—J. A. McGraw, H. Britton, 
330 W. 42nd St., Medallion 3-0700 


CLEVELAND 15—A. F. Tischer, R. H. Anderson, 
1510 Hanna Bldg., Main 3981 


BOSTON 16 — John H. Koch, P. G. Weatherby, 
1427 Statler Bldg., Hubbard 4911 


PHILADELPHIA 2—R. Y. Fuller, Architects’ 
Bldg., 17th & Sansom Sts., Rittenhouse 
6-0670 


CHICAGO 11— Ray Deen, A. E Meanor, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Whitehall 7900 


DETROIT 26 —D. G. Jones, 2980 Penobscot 
Bldg., Randolph 1793 


LOS ANGELES 14 — R. N. Phelan, D. O. Hanson, 
621 S. Hope St., Michigan 3873 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 — J. W. Otterson, T. H. Car- 
mody, 68 Post St., Douglas 2-4600 


ATLANTA 3 — R. Maultsby, 1011 Rhodes-Hav- 
erty Bldg., Walnut 5778 


ST. Louis 8 — G. G. Sears, Continental Bidg., 
Newstead 7600 


PITTSBURGH 22— A. F. Tischer, 738-9 Oliver 
Bldg., Atlantic 4707 


cINcINNAT! 8 —R. H. Anderson, 1110 Delta 
Ave., East 6110 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
330 W. 42nd Street + New York 18, N. Y- 
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Blast Furnace and Steel Plant, 108 Smith- 


field St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by 
Steel Publications, Inc. Est. 1912. Sub- 
gC! ptien, $2.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
pace, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 
15th. Cash discount, % of 1%. 
Circulation, 2,600; (gross), 3,282, Com- 
anies, executives, 674; formen, 206; 
chemists, 166; general supts. and mers., 
188: dept. supts. and master mechanics, 
375 chief and dept. engineers, 419; 
others, 524. Rates— 
Time 1 Page 14 Page % Page 
$150.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
125.00 75.00 45.00 
115.00 70.00 40.00 
Standard red, $35; bleed, 10%. 


Corrosion ne Material Peotection, 11381 





Wolfendale St., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. Pub- 
lished by Corrosion Pub. Co. Est. 1945. 
Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
pag 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 10,000. Rates—1 page, $210; 4 
pages, $165; 12 pages, $150. Standard red, 
$50. 
Daily Metal mapert, 425 W. 25th St., 
New York 1. Est. 1911. Published by 
Atlas Pub. Co. Subscription, $15. Trim 
size, 1044x14%. Type page, 9%x12%. Pub- 
lished daily except Sunday, Monday and 
holidays. Forms close noon. Agency dis- 
cour 10-2. Circulation, 3,662. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 76.00 $ 39.00 $ 20.00 
6 41.27 23.42 13.324 
25 28.00 14.70 7.90 
—_—_—_ 
CCA 
——— 


ay Casting, 1240 Ontario St., Cleveland 


O. Published by Technical Pub. Co. 
Est 1943. Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type 
page, 7x10, Published Ist week. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, Mar., 1947, 12,470; (gross), 
13,667. Officers, 1,403; engineers, 1,758: 
mgrs. and supts., 2,474; methods and 
process, 314; purchasing, 1,463; product 
desig executives, 3,757: others, 1,291. 
National raets— 

Times 1 Page % Page 14 Page 

] $290.00 $260.00 $135.00 

¢ 275.00 220.00 115.00 
12 260.00 210.00 105.00 
Se nal rates— 

$230.00 $150.00 $ 90.00 

6 205.00 120.00 75.00 

12 185.00 105.00 60.00 
- lard red, blue, yellow, $50: bleed, 
Qe 


Directory of Iron and Steel Plants, 108 
Sn field St., Pittsburgh. Published by 











Stee! Pub., Inc. Subscription, $12.50. Type 
pag 54ex8. Published annually. 
z. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets. 


METAL AND NON-METALLIC MINING. ) 


Finish, 360 N. Michigan 
Pu ed by Dana 
size, 8} 








Ave., Chicago 1. 
‘ Chase Publications. 
— : ; oxll4. Type page, 
ix Published 25th preceding. Forms 
Ch 10th. Agency discounts, 0-1. Cir- 
cu n (Sworn), 4,026. Rates— 

1 1 Page % Page 
$120.00 
102.50 
90.00 
$30; 


i944, Trim 


% Page 
$ 70.00 
57.50 
a 47.50 
: rd red bleed, 10% 


® @ 


and blue, 


Fo iry, The, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, 
is t. 1892. Published by Penton Pub. 
Ci scription, $3. Trim size, 8%4x11%. 
Typ. page, 7x10. Published 1st. Forms 
ch st preceding. Agency discounts, 
ation, 10,445; (gross), 12,397. 
I y companies and other mfrs. hav- 
i ndry departments, 7,513; foundry 
eq t manufacturers and supply 
ae 1,154; others, 1,794. Rates— 
T 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
$300.00 $160.00 85.00 
260.00 140.00 75.00 
240.00 130.00 70.00 


St rd color, $60; bleed, $30. 


Industrial Finishing. 
(See MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRIES.) 





Industrial Equipment News. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





Guidebook Directory for the Metal 
Finishing Industries, 11 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. Published by Metal Industry 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1930. Price, $1.50. 
Type page, 4x7. Published June 1. Forms 
close Apri! 15. Agency discounts, 15-1. 
Circulation, 10,000. Rates—1l1 page, $200; 
2 pages, $187.50; % page, $125; % 
page, $75. 

an red, blue, bleed, 

5. 


yellow, $60; 





CCA 


Industrial Heating, Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Published by National 
Industrial Pub. Co. Est. 1934. Trim 
size, 5%x7-13/16. Type page, 4%x6%. 
Published 10th. Forms close 26th. N.LA.A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, March, 1947, 14,130; 
(gross), 14,975. Metal working plants, 
forging, heat treating, 8,884; iron and 
steel plants, 2,800; furnace and oven 
mfrs., 707; ceramic mfrs., 470; others, 
1,312. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 

6 95.00 50.00 30.00 

12 85.00 45.00 25.00 
Standard red or orange, $15; bleed, $5 


see 3rd cover. 
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New York 17. 


For additional data 
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Iron Age, 100 E. 42nd St., 





Published by Chilton Co. Hst. 1855. Sub- 
scription, $8. Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Thursday. Forms 
close 19 days preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
quest. 

Circulation, 18,420; (gross), 20,348, 
Mfrs. of assembled metal products, 


equipment and machinery, 7,635; commer- 


cial processing plants and parts mfrs., 
3,024; railroads and other transportation 
services, 969; producers of metal, 1,965; 
U. S., state, municipal, foreign, 1,285; 
distributors, dealers and exporters, 2,023; 
others, 1,926. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 
1 $256.00 $136.00 $ 72.00 
13 220.00 116.00 60.00 
26 204.90 110.00 58.00 
52 190.00 102.00 55.00 
Standnrd red, blue, green, orange, $60; 
bleed, $30 


Iron & Steel Engineer, 1010 Empire Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22. Published by Association 
of Iron & Steel Engineers. Est. 1924. 
Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, 8%x11%\%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms 
close 3rd. N.1T.A.A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(Sworn), 4,832. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % 

1 $220.00 $1 

6 170.00 1 
12 150.00 1 
Standard red, $60; 


Pare % Page 
35.00 $ 85.00 
1 75.00 

70.00 
bleed, 25%. 





Chicago 


Light Metal Age, 201 N. Wells St., 
6 Est. 


TH Published by Fellom Pubs. 


1943. Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 7x 
10. Published 10th. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Jan., 
1947, 5,002; (gross), 5,200. Fabricators, 
4,239: others, 764. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $115.00 $ "65.00 
6 175.00 100.00 58.00 
12 150.00 85.00 50.00 


Standard red, blue, $50; bleed, 15%. 





Machine Design. 
(See DEsIGN ENGINEERING.) 
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Machine and Tool Blue Book, 542 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5. Published by 
Hitchcock Pub. Co. Est. 1905. Trim size, 
56%x7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Published 
ist. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. 

Circulation, July, 
37,100. Companies, 
mechanical, 8,216; 


1947, 36,028; (gross), 
executives, 14,555 
machine tool mfrs., 
2,778; shopmen 2,885; urchasing offi- 
cials, 2,165; mill supply houses, ma- 
chinery ‘and equipment dealers and mfrs. 





representatives, 2,970; others, 2,323. 
tates— 

Times 1 Page 1%, Page % Page 
1 $170.00 $ 90.00 $ 47.50 
6 150.00 80.00 42.50 
12 140.00 75.00 40.00 

Standard red or blue, $35; bleed, $15. 

Machine Tool News, 115 Worth St., New 


York. Type page, 9%x15%. Published 1st. 





Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-3. 
Circulation, 5,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $200.00 $100.00 $ 50.00 

6 160.00 80.00 40.00 
12 150.00 75.00 37.50 
Machinery, 148 Lafayette St., New York 
13. Est. 1894. Published by the Indus- 
trial Press. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 1st. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 18,479; (gross), 22,412. 
Mfrs. of equipment and machinery, 10,- 
016; processing and parts, 3,737; rail- 
roads, mines, etc., 967; metal producers, 
172; govt., 962; distributors, dealers and 
exporters, 667; engineers, 653; others, 
1,280. 

Rates—Less than 1% page $340: 1% 
pages, $320: 3 pages, $305; 6 pamen, $290; 
12 pages, $270; 18 pages, $255; 24 pages, 
$240 

For additional data see page 419, 





MacRae’s Blue Book. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





Manufacturers’ Record. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
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(formerly Metals 
New York 
Publishing 
Trim 
Pub- 
prec. 
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Materials & Methods 
and Alloys), 330 West 42nd St., 
18. Published by Reinhold 
Corp. Est. 1929. Subscription, $4. 
size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
lished 10th. Forms close 10th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 16,347; 
Mfrs. of assembled metal products, 
equipment, machinery, 7,106; commercial 
processing plants and parts mfrs., 1,740; 


(gross), 18,375. 


transportation, mines, nonmetal mfrs., 
1,048; metal producers, 1,686; federal, 
state, municipal, 1,064; engineers, 731; 
trade assns., libraries, instructors, stu- 
dents, 1,628; others, 1,003 

Rates—1 page, $300; 6 pages, $260; 12 
pages, $250; 24 pages, 230; % page, 12 
times, $195; % page, 12 times, $135; % 
page, 12 times, $100; % page, 12 times, 
65. 
Standard red, yellow, blue, green, $60; 


bleed, $35. 


Fer additional data see page 197. 








Metals and Alloys. 
(See Materials & Methods.) 





Mechanical Engineering. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
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Metal Finishing, 11 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. Est. 1903. Published by 
Finishing Publications, Inc. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 1st. Forms close 20th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. 
417 
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Circulation, 6,211; (gross), 7,114. Manu- 
facturers enganxed in production of metal 
products, ferrous and non-ferrous, 4,663; 


librarie ind colleges, government bu- 
reaus and trade assns., 190; foreign, 465; 
others, 893. 
Times }] Pace % Page % Page 
1 $204.00 $1109.90 57.00 
6 172.00 92.00 48.00 
12 160.00 86.00 16.00 
Standard red, yellow, $50; bleed, $15 
For additional data see page 415. 


Metal Industries Catalog, 330 West 42nd 


St.. New York 18. Published by Reinhold 
Publishing Corp. Est 1942. Trim size, 
84,x10%. Type page, 7 1/6x9%. Published 
Feb. Forms close Dec. 1. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 15,200, 

Rates—1 page, $440; 2 pages, $600; 4 
pages, $900; 6 pages, $1,200; 8 pages, 
$1,500; additional pages, $150. Individual 
insert catalogs on white coated stock 
printed in monotone by publisher from 
wostrety pes supplied by advertiser 8 


pages, $1,770; 12 pages, $2,360; 16 pages 


$2,950; 24 ‘pages $4,130; 32 pages, $5,310; 
48 pages, $7,670; additional 4-page units, 
$590. Allowance of 30% when catalogs 
are supplied ready for binding. Color, 


minimum 8 pages 
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Metal Progress, 7301 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 


$25 per page, 


land 3. Published by American Society 
for Metals. Fst. 1930. Subscription, $5 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 


Published ist. Forms close 10th. N.LA.A 


statement on request Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0 

Circulation, Dec., 1946, 21.215; (gross), 
22.211. Mfrs., 8,639; commercial processing 
plants, 1,490; foundries and die casting 
plants, 1,235; transportation, 875; pro- 
ducers of metal, 3,633; others, 6,339. 
Rates per page—1l1 page, $210; 6 pages 
$190; 12 pages, $175. 

$60: bleed, 


Standard red, 


$30 
New York 7. 
Metal 
Trim 
Pub- 
Circu- 








Metal Statistics, 18 Cliff St., 
Published annually by American 
Market Co.. Est. 1908. Price, $2. 
size, 4x4 Type page, 2-11/164x5%. 
lished May 15. Forms close Feb. 1 
lation, 16,000. Flat page rate, $80. 


Bp 


42nd St., 


ta 


Metal-Working Equipment, 60 FE. 








New York 17. Published by Sutton Pub. 
Co., Inc. Est. 1945. Controlled. Standard 
unit, 1/9 page, 3%x4%. Published 20tn 
preceding. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0 Circulation, July. 1947, 
25.7623 (gross), 27.458. Iron and steel, 
7,535; machinery 10,888: transportation 
equipment 4,178 non-ferrous, 1,383; 
others, 1,322 . Rates— 
Times 1/9 Page 2/9 Page 
$115.00 $230.00 
6 105.00 200.00 
12 100.00 196.00 
24 units of 1/9 page, $98: 48 units, $96. 
The Metals Review, 7301 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 3. Published by Am. Society for 
Metals. Fst. 1930. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 11% x!l6%. Adv. unit, 1/9 page, 3% 
x4% Published 15th. Forms close 5th 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 22.,- 
211 owittn l page, $210; 6 pages, $190; 12 
pages, $17 
Metals Technology, 29 W. 3%th St., New 


York 18. Published by American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers. Est. 1934. Subscription, $7. Trim 
size, 6x9 Type page, 4%x7%. Published 
8 times per year Forms close 15th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,592 
Rates—-1 page, $100; 4 pages, $90; 8 pages 
$85 


Standard color, $25; bleed, $10. 








zi wy 
Mill & Factory, 205 E. 42nd St.. New 
York 17. Published by Conover-Mast 
Corp. Est. 1927. Trim size, 84x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Bleed page and insert size, 
S&xl1l%. Published Ist. Forms close 7th 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 15 Circulation, Dee., 1946 


35.251; (gross), 
men, 33,360; 
662: others 
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36,071. Plant 
distributors and 
» Rates per 


operating 
salesmen, 
page 1 





page, $492: 2 pages, $480; 4 pages, $471; 6 
pages, $456; 8 pages, $450; 12 pages, 
$425; 18 pages, $420; 24 pages, $415; 12 
% pages, $300; 12 % pages, $157: 12 1/6 
pages, $80. 

Standard red, $70; standard blue, green, 
orange, yellow, $80; bleed, $50. 

For additional data see back cover. 





Mill Supplies. 
(See INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION.) 





Mining and Metallurgy. 
(See METAL AND NON-METAL MINING.) 





Modern Industrial Press, Windsor Manor, 


P. O. Box 687, Pittsburgh 30. Published 
by Andresen, Inc. Est. 1939. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50. Trim size, 10x13. Type page, 
8%xl1%. Published 15th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, 7,750. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 
] $200.00 $135.00 $100.00 
6 187 ’ 122.50 7.50 
110.00 75.00 


12 175.00 


CCA Gay 


Modern Machine Shop, 431 Main St., Cin- 
cinnati 2. Published by Gardner Publi- 
cations, Inc. Est. 1928. Trim size, 5%x 
7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Published Ist. 
Forms close 5th. N.LA.A. statement on re- 


quest. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, March, 1947, 37,589; (gross), 38,533. 
Con panties and administration execu- 





tives, 18,865; mechanical executives, 14,- 

139; others, 5,288. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 
6 140.00 75.00 40.00 
12 130.00 70.00 37.50 

Standard red, $40; standard blue, orange, 

green, yellow, $50; bleed, $20. 

Modern Metals, 160 N. La Salle St., Chi- 


cago 1, Ill. Published by Modern Metals 
Pub. Co. Est. 1944 Controlled. Trim 
size. S&%&x1l1l\% Type page. 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 19th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 


8,202, Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $220.00 $130.00 $ 80.00 

6 180.00 119.00 70.00 

12 170.00 100.00 65.00 
bleed, $30. 


Standard red or blue, $45; 





Monthly Review of the American Elec- 
troplaters’ Society, 473 York Rd., Jenkin- 
town, Pa. Published by American Electro- 








platers’ Society, Inc. Est. 1913. Subscrip- 

tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 

7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 15th. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 

(Sworn), 5,266. Rates— 

Times 1 Paee % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 
6 130.00 70.00 38.00 
12 120.00 65.00 35.00 

Standard red, yellow, blue, $45; bleed, 
15. 

rg Pinishing, 11 W. 42nd St., New 


York 18. Published by Finishing Publica- 


tions, Inc Est. 1939. Trim size, 54x7%. 
Type pag 44%4x6%. Published Ist. Forms 
close 20th Agency discounts, 15-1. Circu- 
lation, Mar. 1947, S677; (gross), 10,225. 


Companies operating paint finishing 


depts., 3,342; professional executives, 

2.328; production and finishing execu- 

tives, 3,420. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $190.00 $110.00 $ 52.00 
in 160.00 87.00 44.00 
12 145.00 80.00 42.00 

Standard red, $40; matched colors, $60. 


bleed, $15. 
For additional data see page 407. 


Product Sagteccine. 
(See DesiGN ENGINEERING.) 





CCA 


Production Engineering & Management, 
2842 W. Grand Blivd., Detroit 2, Mich. 
Published by Bramson Pub. Co. Est. 1935. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 5th. Forms close 10th. N.LA.A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 


15- 

















Circulation, July, 1947, 21,0163; (gro:s,. 
22.291. Owners, officials, 6,124; wmf¢. 
execs., 9,350; eng. execs., 4,427; machine 
and tool designers, 629; engineering 


purchasing officials, 662; tool room fore. 
men, 439; others, 369. 

Rates—1 page, $260; 3 pages, $24 6 
pages, $230; 12 pages, $215; 18 paces, 
$200; 36 pages, $180; 48 pages, $175. 
Standard red, blue, green, yellow, £50: 
bleed, $30. 
Publisher 

For additional data see 


now 22.500. 
409. 


states circulation 
page 





Products Finishing, 431 Main St., Cincin- 








nati 2. Published by Gardner Publica- 
tions, Inc. Est. 1936. Trim size, 54%x7%, 
Type page, 4%x6%. Published Ist. Forms 
close 15th. N.I.A.A. statement on re- 
quest. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Mar., 1947, 16,687; (21 s) 
17,475. Companies and administration 
execs., 7,400: works executives, 7,280; 
purchasing officers, 877; others, 1,482 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 

6 130.00 70.00 37.50 
12 120.00 65.00 35.00 
Standard red, $25; blue, orange, green 
yellow, $50; bleed, $20. 
Purchasing. 

(See PURCHASING.) 

me 
fCA 

Resale, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5 
Published bv Hitehcock Pub. Co. Est. 
1942. Controlled. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type 
page, 5x7! Published 15th. Forms close 
30th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, July, 1947, 21,003; (gross) 
22.500. Mfrs. of metal products, machin- 
ery and machine tools, 6,037; machine 
shops, 4.021; electrical equipment mfrs., 
4.237: dealers and _ rebuilders, 1,074; 
mines, oil wells and refineries, 1,508; 
steel mills and foundries, 1,197; automo- 
tive and aviation, 813; others, 2,156. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 

1 $130.00 $ 70.00 $ 37.50 

th 110.00 60.00 32.50 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 


Standard red or blue, $25; bleed, $10 





Screw Machine Engineering, 45 Exchange 


St., Rochester 4. Published by Screw 
Mach. Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1939. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim ‘size, 8144x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-1, Circulation 
(Sworn), 5,958. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $105.00 $ 67.50 
6 165.00 97.50 60.00 
12 150.00 90.00 52.50 
Standard red, blue, $45; bleed, $20 


For additional data see page 411. 


Southern Machinery & Metals, 75 Third 





St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Est. 1945 Pub- 
lished by Ernest H. Abernethy Pub Co.., 
Inc. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 5%4* 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, |e-- 
Circulation (Swern), 3,000, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $115.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
6 100.00 60.00 35.00 
12 90.00 50.00 32.00 


Rates for Annual Review Number (May) 


for advertisers using less than 6 time 
schedule—1 page, $125; % page, $80: 
% page, $50. 

Standard red, $30; bleed, $15. 





@ @ 


Steel, Penton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. Est 
1882. Published by Penton Pub. Co. Sub- 
scription, $6. Trim size, 84x1l1%. ‘Type 
page, 7x10. Published Monday. Forms 
close 14 days preceding. N.LA.A. state 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 15-0 

Circulation, 13,374 (gross), 11,095. 
Mfrs. of assembled metal pro icts 
equipment and machinery, 5,992 Pr ess- 
ing plants and parts mfrs., 2,3 pro- 
ducers of metals, 1,374; distributors 
dealers and exporters, 1.021; railroads 
and other transportation services 609, 
govt., 442; trade assn’s, libraries, sc#00!s. 


437; others, 934. Rates— 
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. FACTS ABO AL PRODUCING AND_ WORKIN 
. - A UT G INDUSTRIES 
THE METAL-W ORKING MARKET 
~ The infinite variety of products made of metal is an indication of the 
—_ size and scope of metal-working § annual “purchase order. To man 
re- facture these products metal-working plants purchase: in addition to 
) machine tools large quantities of the following products: Cutting tools. 
80; tool steel and similar alloys: chain drives. y-belts. gears. motors: jubri- 
fe cants. hydraulic fluids. coolants: steel. copper: aluminum. magnesium. 
00. brass. plastics. rubber: electronic. hydraulic and mechanical control 
devices: anti-friction pearing: hoists. shop trucks. cranes: heat-treating 
7 equipment: welding supplies. measuring and testing instruments: clean 
ing equipment and materials. 
Purchasing of these products is the authority of a relatively small group 
a of engineering manufacturing and managerial executives jn each plant. 
7 And eve the plants themselves which do the major part of the puying 
Est. are few jn number _18°/, of the total number of plants do approxi 
le Circulati mately 85%/ of the puyins- — the advertiser in the metal- 
ss) ! (including ocak working -_ must. first. reach the important plants which do the bulk 
vn ms irected Distributi of the puying: and second. be sure that his advertising is being read 
Si rf mj t — on by the purchasing quthorities in those plants. How MACHINERY guc- 
~e ceeds in covering this market is explained priefly below. 
156 ‘cutives 
7 of 
age “ar t = 
, =k MACHINERY 'S 
— I t engir . 
to Bee Paar Semon MARKET COVERAGE 
rip- u 7 : 
ee, By oe Analysis Because MACHINERY'S editorial content provides metal-working’s key 
10B he following cupation executives with the usetul. authoritative information they need in their 
age 1947 iss @. C = b ased on th work. coverage of most of metal-working puying authorities js auto- 
7 and, Br ee se 4 matically assured. Then. MACHINERY goes one step further to assure 
ineerin ae ae | —o even more complete coverage of these buying authorities. By means 
= 501 desi 5 qo irtment of its exclusive Directed Distribution plan. MACHINERY directs pet 
- i — F 343 sonal copies to ¢ list of approximately 3200 top metal-working execu- 
re = ne - = tives—men who cannot otherwise be reached by subscription salesmen 
‘« ri % ee id per- or direct mail appeals. This list is constantly checked to make sure 
- 4. Trac — a s, 675 that it contains only executives in authoritative puying positions who 
+ rT od mothe are not already receiving MACHINERY. Because We check constantly 
00 y. 301. by business ar by mail and personal investigation —and double check our findings 
= . against lists maintained by machinery and equipment sales organiza- 
80 R epresen t ative tions—we are able to assure distribution among active puying jnifuences 
_ ntact she mies s in the plants which are doing the current puying of metal-working 
CHINERY ents oy me equipment. Directed Distribution. combined with @ paid circulation of 
abi market it By guaranteed quality. assures advertisers of coverage scientifically di- 
at Robinson. 1 Gotietier. a rected to the part of the metal-working market where sales are 
pe > Anal oan Street, oy ~ 4 being made. 
ms sit: Boyee To 
te it 2 By &.. Maccabees Building 
93. go: Edw : 
> Naa, on . TS..." 
“0- . ieago |, 
rs, — Den Here 
: cinsnpesinhepipap \/ H 
47 — San Francioce 4. Calle Yohon “t-teun en aa N \ | 
1 BY 
48 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORE 13, R 
. YORK 13. N 
. N.Y. 
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rimes l rage % Page % Page 
$272.00 $144.00 $ 76.00 

13 94 O00 120.00 64.00 
°6 08.00 112.00 60.00 
52 192.00 104.00 56.00 
Standard red, blue, reen, orange, $60; 


bleed, $30 


Bl 


Steel Processing (formerly Heat Treating 
& Forging), 108 Smithfield St Pitts- 
burgh 30. Published by Steel Publications, 


Ine Est. 1914 Trim size s x11! Type 
page ix Published 15th. Forms close 
Ist. As d unts, 20-1 
Cir tior or 1947, 4,074; (gros 
4.078. Com rie ' ‘rs., exer OF 
Bsupts Ne ‘ y té y } ni 
317; cher t t t irgi t 
171. Rates— 
I | Pa uy I ‘ 
g ¢ 5 0 
‘ 7 ( 15.00 
1° i900 
Star $ ! 1 


Surplus Record. 


Sing \ PAC RING INI STRIES 


Sweet's Catalog File for the Mechanical 


Industries. 
Sweets Catalog File for Product De- 
signers. 

See Desi ENGINEERID 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 


turers. 
Tool and Die Journal, 2460 |! 1our 
sivd., Cleve nd 6. Published by Huebne 
Publicat n Est. 1934. Controlled. Tri 
size, 64%x8%. Type page x7%. Pub I 
ed ist. I é \gcel ] 
ounts, 1 Circu (Swern), 21,881. 
tates 

! ] 

l ) 

6 

‘ ’ 

} 
Teel Engineer, 
Detroit 2¢ \ 

iz S44 x hed For 

th i \ 

»-2. Circulati ] S. I 
ri ; 1 Pag % Page % Page 

] $20 $11 oOo S$ 65.00 

6 19 0 112.50 62.00 
12 190.0 Lif 60.09 
Standard red by! reen ' ‘ $ 1 
bleed, 10% 
Waste Trade Journal, 4: W. 25th St 
New York 1. Pub! d by At Pul oO 
Inc Est. 1905 Sul riptior $ rim 
size, 8%x1l Ms Type page , 7xl Pub- 
ished 1#t Saturd For it) 
Agency d nt ] R 

‘ - Bs . 

l $189.10 $113.4 

4 | xs 103.1 ‘ ‘ 

85.0 8 


Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel Indus- 
try ‘ Smith fie 0 


! Sf Pittsbure 


Published by; Ste Publicatior Ine 
Trin ize Sxl Type pag x10 
Published July 1 48. Forn ose Mar 
1. Cash di int : 
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Rates l page, $250 or 3 pages, 5% 
discount, 4 or more pages, 10%. 


Standard red, $100; bleed, $25 


Welding Encyclopedia, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18. Published by McGraw-Hill 


Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Price, $6.50 per copy. 
Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 5x8. Pub- 
lished biennially Next issue, 1948 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 20,000. Rates—1l1 page, $265; 2 
page $237.50; 4 pages, $215: 8 pages, 
$165; 12 pages, $150; 16 pages, $130; ! 
page, $165; ™4 page, $100. 

Standard red, $7 bleed, 15% 


@® ARP 


Welding Engineer, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. 
Tr 


( Est 191¢ Subscription, $5 im 
ce, S4x1ll\ Type page, 7x10 Pul 
hed t Forn lose 7th N.LA.A 

requ Agency discount 
t 12.541; (z s), 13,926. In- 
i l S ntract welding 
nd ) ps 4,298; welding equipment 
I l,l velding ind *t 
ir | if 
€ 21 l 
I é Pa 
0) Ho S10 
‘ 67 91 ' 
‘ R92 

Standard red, yellow, r é blue 

r $65 bleed $35 er <¢ r 
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Western Machinery and Steel World, 500 
ae al Pray 1 lished 


San Fra isco 11. Put 


J. S. Hines Pub. Co Est. 1921 Sub- 
tion, $1 rin re, 8144x11%. Type 
7x10 Put hed 10t Forms close 

4,400; ( 4,212. Mf 
et l lil ‘ 
in 1573; ec ia pl 
ther 
r i 
ECA NGY 
Western Metals, 1709 W. 8th St., Los An- 
14. Put hed by Jenkins Publica- 
It Est. 194 T ize, & x11% 
! ‘ x1 I d 10t} For 
A« } nts. 15-0 
Circu Ml 1% 4.385; (gros 
1.8510. Met d fr 1,122: machine 
nd rt } railroads 4 
i bri i 
Rates 
i Pag 3 Page 
1 7 ¢ 8 € 52 80 
, »*s a 
d. blu g1 n 
| 1. $20 
Wire and Wire Products, ' Main St 
Stamford ‘ ni Publi I l Quint 
Pu Corp. Est. 1926. Official pub 
} Wir \ss! Subseriptior 
Trin Zz S4% xl1%. Type page, 7x10 
eon close 15th. Agen 
Circulat (Swern), 2,500, 
! Pa 


1 $130.00 $ 95.00 

6 115.00 85.00 
12 100.00 80.00 
Standard red, orangs yellow, 


blue, $40; bleed, $10. 





ereen 


Wire & Wire Products Buyers Guide and 


Year Book of the Wire Assn., 
St., Stamford, Conn. 
by Quinn-Brown Pub. 
Subscription, $5. Trim 
page, 5x8. Published 
close Feb. 28th. Agency 
Circulation (Sworn), 2,500. 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 
4 pages, $250; 2 pages, $1 
Standard red, blue, green, yel 
bleed, $10 


Corp. 
size, 6 


CANADA 


a 


April 1. 
discounts, 0-2. 
Rates— 


300 Main 


Published annually 


Est. 1928. 
x9. Type 
Forms 


% Page 
$ 35.00 
60 


} , 
low 


on 


Canadian Machinery and Manufacturing 


News, 481 University 
Ont Published by Maclean-Hu 


Co., Ltd. Est. 1905. Trim size, 
"ype page, 7x10. Published 
‘ 25th. Agency discounts, 
ilation, M 1947, 3.5183 (gross 
R ts 

12 72.0 


DCCABA 





Ave., Toront 2, 


nter Put 


Canadian Metals and Metallurgical In- 


dustries, 137 Wellington St., W Toronto 
1, Ont Published by West in Pub., Ltd 
Est. 1938. Trim size, 8%x11%4. Tyt 
ix] Published 15tl Forn ] 
Agel discounts 15-2. Clr 
1947, 2,176; (gross), 2,556. Rates- 
! Pa 4 ge 
l $ 85 { 2 
12 65.00 
sta i l red 
Prasers Canadian Trade Directory, Untl- 
versity Tower Bldg., Montrea Canada. 
Published by Frasers Trade Directories, 
Ltd. Est. 1913. Tri x12. Ty} e, 
7%x1l0%k. Published Februar I 8 
close Oct. 1. Circulation, Sept 6.2713 
ross) G.O01 R s 
I gE SIU ‘ i > 


Machine Production and Canadian 


Supply, 341 Church St., Toront 
Canada Published Monet 
Printing Co., Ltd. Est 

x7 "| ‘ pecage } 
lst. Forms close 10th. Agen 
15-2. Circulatior Mar., 
(gross), 5,147. Rates 
Time 1 Page % Page 

] $60.00 $ 35.0 

6 0.00 27 

12 45.00 25.00 
Standard color (red), $1 bleed 


Mill 
oO -g Ont., 
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Motion Picture Industry, Amusements 





Numerical strength of motion pic- 
ture theaters changed little during the 
war because of restrictions on building 
and the number was placed at 16,951 on 
Ji 1, 1947, by Better Theatres. While 
70 per cent are in towns of less than 
50,000, the bulk of exhibition revenue 
comes from 30 per cent of the theaters 
in cities of 50,000 and more, which have 
46 per cent of the seating capacity. 

Motion picture theaters have a seat- 
ing capacity of 10,451,000, one seat for 
every 12% persons in the U. S. Average 
seating capacity is 617. The 14 cities 
of more than 500,000 population, how- 
ever, have 40 per cent of the total. 

Attendance at motion picture theaters 

increased consistently, and in 1946 
reached a weekly average of 98 mil- 
lion, who paid $1,300,000,000, exclusive 
: tax. 


Construction 


e peak for theatre construction 
1959, when $98 million was spent. 
figure will be dwarfed as soon as 
nment restrictions are removed. 
During 1947, there wa substantial 
t of new theatre construction, 
work represents only a frac- 
the building and remodeling 
1 planned. During the first 
1947 contracts were awarded 
10 million of theatre construction, 
W 10 projects were in the plan- 
tage 
se of the starvation diet of mo- 
ture theaters during the war, 


Be Theatres estimates that $300 

is available for modernization. 
\ of the needed products must come 
fro manufacturers producing for 


narkets. For instance, theaters 
need 1.5 million yards of carpeting for 
ement; they offer the air con- 
ng industry one of its greatest 
pt ir markets; they use decorative 
als in larger quantities than any 
type of building. 
triking characteristic of motion 
exhibition is the relatively rapid 
er of its plant. Compared with 


Ci rcial, residential and most other 
ty of buildings, the motion picture 
th has a glamorous but short life. 
P purposes, buildings are general- 


ten off in 30 years. The majority 
, however, have a period of use- 
much longer than that. Not so 
‘tion picture theater—a 30-year 
eater structure is ancient. If it 


ex it almost certainly has been re- 
m< d, probably more than once. 
reason is that theater operators 
recc nize the necessity to provide an 
env: onment as representative as pos- 
Sib'- of current ideas, styles, interests 
an actions. In its recreational pur- 
Sult., the public is ever seeking “the 
ne and the theater operator en- 


dea ‘s to provide it. 
se rapid changes also derive from 


technological developments within the 
industry. Projectors are improved, a 
better method of supplying projection 
light is developed, auditorium seating is 
redesigned to provide greater comfort, 
the old ventilation system must give 
way to air-conditioning, a new sound 
reproducing system must be installed 
to meet studio recording refinements. 

New standards in theatre planning 
(first-row vision, wider spacing of seat- 
ing, adjustment of auditorium forms to 
projection and sound _ reproduction 
characteristics, more efficient illumina- 
tion, different styles in erchitecture and 
decoration) which are soon adopted in 
other fields and tend to “date” an “old” 
theater—all exert their pressure tow- 
ard change in the motion picture ex- 
hibition plant. 


Distribution 


The 1939 Census of Business re- 
ported 517 film exchanges in the United 
States, with receipts of $243,482,000, a 
gain of 10.4 per cent over 1929. The 
census reported that 303 producer ex- 
‘hanges are the more important, their 
average receipts being $696,000, com- 
pared with $152,000 for independents. 

The exchanges had operating ex- 
penses of $33,839,000. They reported 
11,8332 employes and a payroll of $21,- 
195,000. 


Commercial Film 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
gave the total cost of non-theatrical 
films as $10,445,000, almost twice the 
1937 figure. News reels accounted for 
$4,441,000. The remainder was divided 
as follows: 


Advertising: Color-process, $960,730; 
black-and-white, $742,150. 
Educational: Color-process, $117,767; 


black-and-white, $608,160. 

Industrial: Color-process, $304,611; black- 
and- white, $1,844,845. 

Other, $1,426,000. 


In view of the tremendous expansion 
of advertising films recently, these fig- 
ures are believed to fall far short of 
the 1941 mark. 


Other Amusements 


The 1939 census reported 44,917 
places of amusement, with receipts of 


$998,079,000, compared with $696,012,- 
000 in 1935. Motion pictures got $673,- 
045,000, or 67.4 per cent; legitimate 
theaters, $32,461,000; billiards, pool 
and bowling, $87,450,000; horse and 
dog tracks. $43,507,000; amusement 
parks, $10,123,000; riding academies, 
$2,875,000; private swimming pools, 
$2,815,000. 

These establishments were operated 
by 33,971 active proprietors, who paid 
$225,481,000 to 169,268 full-time and 
54,461 part-time employes. 

A further breakdown is as follows: 


Receipts 


No (000) 


Amusement devices ........ 1,093 $7,314 
Bands and orchestras....... 550 4,946 
Bathing beaches ........... 344 1,994 
Pees: SS nines 0cstoess 247 433 

silliards and pool........... 12,998 38,631 
Boat, canoe rental ......... 1,382 1,944 
Bowling alley® ........esee0- 4,646 48,819 
Professional baseball ....... 276 24,940 
Dance halls, studios, acad- 

GUNEEE: onenncusecesnes veces 2,191 14,156 
Domino parlors ........+++:. 304 544 
Auto race tracks............ 2 784 
DOM PROG WREBcccccccconse 11 2,775 
Horse race tracks.......... 45 40,732 
Other race tracks........... 11 194 
Shooting galleries .......... 324 850 
Skating rinks, ice........... 59 1,693 
Skating rinks, roller ....... 1,134 6,550 
Sports and athletic fields... 78 5,845 
Sports promoters .........+- 110 3,409 
Other amusements ........ 1,990 70,207 
Associations 


Arena Managers Assn., 1270 Sixth 
Ave., New York. 

Assn. of Motor Picture Producers, 
5504 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 

Bowling Proprietors Assn. of Amer- 
ica, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

International Assn. of Fairs & Ex- 
positions, Brockton, Mass. 

Motion Picture Producers & Dis- 
tributors of America, Inc., 28 W. 44th 
St., New York. 

Motion Picture Theater Owners of 
America, 1600 Broadway, New York. 

National Assn. of Amusement Parks, 
Pools and Beaches, 176 W. Adams St., 
Chicago. 

Theatre Equipment and Supply 
Mfrs. Assn., 4356 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 24. 

Theatre Equipment Dealers Protec- 
tive Assn., 3238 Olive St., St. Louis 3. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 
ments, lightface. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 
month period ending June 30, 1947.] 


Aquarium, 129 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 
7. Published by Innes Pub. Co. Est. 1908. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 7x10%. Type 
5144x8\%. Published Ist. Forms 
Agency discounts, 25-0, Cir- 


page, 
close 15th. 
culation, 9,500. Rates—1l page, $55; % 


page, $35; 4 page, $20. 
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Beach and Pool, 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. Published by Hoffman Harris, 
Inc. Est. 1926. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


lished 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Circulation, 2,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 
1 $130.00 $ 85.00 $ 70.00 
6 110.00 70.00 55.00 
12 100.00 65.00 50.00 


Color, $35. 
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Published by Wid's Films & Film Folk, New York, 20, N. Y. Published by Quic- 


@ Film Daily, 1501 Broadway, New York. Motion Picture Daily, Rockefeller Center. 


Inc. Est. 1915. 


Subscription, $10. Trim ley Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1926. Subscri 


Better Theatres, 1270 Sixth Ave. New size, 9%x12\%. Type page, 8x10. Pub- tion, $6. Trim size, 9%x12\%. Type Page, 
York 20 Published by Quigley Publish- lished every business day. Forms close %8%x10%. Published dally except Satu-- 


ing Co. as a bound-in section of Motion day preceding. 


Agency discounts, for days and Sundays. Forms close day pre- 


Picture Herald Trim size, 9%x12%. non-film advertising, 13-2. Circulation, vious. Agency discount, 13-2, except 


Type page, 75/6x10%. Published every 5,003. Rates— 


979 


on film adv. Circulation, 5,272. Rates— 











4th week Forms close 17 days prec. m,.... nero a6 Tame oe 

Arency disc ounts - 12-2 Circulation, _— . seenhe $1 foo “as an" Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

16,952; (gross), 17,837. Rates— 12 °55.00 125.00 72.50 1 $265.00 $140.00 $.75.00 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 26 245.00 130.00 70.00 13 255.00 135.00 72.50 
1 $350.00 $170.00 $ 85.00 52 235.00 125.00 67.50 26 245.00 130.00 70.00 
6 308.00 160.00 80.00 Galer vates « . ost: bleed, $9 52 235.00 125.00 67.5 
13 275.00 140.00 70.00 eee San wee Standard color, $75; bleed, $9.25. 

Color, $150; bleed, $18.50 Film World, 6060 Sunset Blvd., Holly- : 


Trim size, 9x12 


For additional data see page 423 wood 28, Cal. Published by C. J. Ver 
. eeieeeinenemnen - Halen, Jr., Pub. Co. Subscription, $3. 


Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


@ lished 15th preceding. Forms close Ist. Motion Picture Herald, 1270 6th Ave., 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— New York 20, N. Y. Published by Quig- 

2160 Patterao " Siena eo: Time 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page ley Publishing Company. Est. 1915. Sub- 

Billboard, 2160 Patterson St., Cincinnati 1 $200.00 $160.00 $ 75.00 scription, $5. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type 


22, O Published by Billboard Pub. Co 
Est. 1894 Subscription, $1 Trim size, 
9%x13%. Type page, &8%x! 


12 150.00 


a) 
2%. Published Standard red, $50; bleed, 15% 


110.00 60.00 page, 75/16x102/3. Published Saturday 
Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- 
counts, 13-2, except on film adv. 


Saturday Forms close 9% days prior. ———————-- — 
Agency discounts, 15-0 Greater Amusements, 802 Lumber Ex- Circulation, 16,052; (gross), 17,837. Ex- 
Circulation 199.554; (gross) 52.584. change, Minneapolis, 1. Published by  hibitors, 12,759; distributors, 1,644; pro- 


Rates, indoor and outdoor—1 page, $420; Amusements Pub. 


Corp. Est. 1914. Sub- ducers, 809; equipment, 410; others, 1,440 


% page, $210 % page, $105; merchan- scription, $2. Type page, 7 5/16x10%. Rates— 














dise and coin machines—1! page, $490; % published Friday. Forms close Wednes- i 
re $945 are 99 9 fF y. : - Times 1 Page % Page Page 

page, $245; % page, $122. $122.50 day. Agency discounts, 13-2. Rates— 1 $420.00 $217.50 +a. 

nal a ~ Times 1 Page % Page % Page 13 410.00 212.50 112.50 
1 $ 75.00 $ 41.25 $ 22.50 26 400.00 207.50 110.00 
13 71.25 39.19 21.37 52 390.00 202.50 107.50 
26 67.50 37.12 20.25 . en: ” a 

Boxoffice, 825 Van Brunt Bivd., Kansas 52 60.00 33.00 18.00 olor, $150; bleed, $18.50. 

City 1, Mo. Published tn 9 sectional edi- Col $30 os ~— — 

tions by Assoctated Publications. Est. olor, ——— 

1920. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9\%x &® 

12% Type page, 7%x10%. Published Hollywood Reporter, 6715 Sunset Blvd., 


Saturday. Forms close Monday. Agency Hollywood 28. Published by W. R. Wilk- ghowmen’s Trade Review, 1501 Broadway, 
discount on equipment ad. only, 13-2. erson. Est. 1930. Subscription, $15. New York 18. Published by Showmen’s 


Circulation, 22,181; (gross), 22957, Trim 
Theatrical exhibition, 16,716; distribu- 11. 





size, 9%x12%. Type page, 8%x Trade Review, Inc. Est. 1933. Sub- 
Published Monday through Friday. scription, $2. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type 


























tion, 2,332; others, 3.337. Rates, all edi- Forms close 2:00 p. m. day preceding page, 75/6x102/3. Published Friday. 
tilons—1 page, $396; 52 pages, $346.50; ™% Agency discounts, 13-2. Circulation, Forms close Tuesday. Agency discounts 
page, $204; 4% page, $103. 5,972. Rates—-1 page, $200; % page, $105; 15-0. 
Standard color, $155; bleed, $19. %& page, $65 Circulation, 9,153; (gross), 9.577. Ex- 
Standard color, $35 hibitors, 8,155; distributors, 578; others 
s ea 511. Rates— 
Business Screen. Independent Film Journal, Hotel Astor, , : — —~— , Pag 
See ADVERTISING.) New York. Published by ITOA Indepen- Times 1 Page 2 sage % Page 
dent, Inc. Est. 1937. Subscription, $2. 1 $275.00 $ 69.00 
~~ Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page 7%x10%. 13 265.00 67.00 
Cinelandia. Published every other Sat. Forms close 26 255.00 64.00 
(See Exrorts anD IMPORTS.) Mon. A@®ficy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 52 245.00 61 
___—i(‘é‘é AC Soren’), 7,140, Rates Color, $100; bleed, $10. 
ot arundial. Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page EEE meiniiinsisinanen 
ne un 1 $175.00 95.00 65.00 
(See Exports AND IMPORTS.) 12 160.00 ’ 90.00 . 62.50 Swimming Pool Data and Reference An- 
mee 26 150.00 85.00 60.00 nual, 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16. Pub- 
Standard color, $75: bleed 10 lished by Hoffman-Harris, Inc. Est. 1933. 
Educational Screen. Standard color, $75; bleed, $10. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
a ge RS Bee Type page, 7x10. Published June 1. 


(See SCHOOLS.) 


International Motion Picture Almanac, Forms close May 1. Agency discounts, 
1270 6th Ave., New York 20. Published 10-2. Rates—1 page, $150; % page, $90; 


Bquity, 45 W. 47th St. New York 19. by Quigley Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1927. Sub- % page, $55. 
Official paper Actors’ Equity Ass'n. Est. scription, $5. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, Standard color, $25; bleed, $20. 


1913. Subscription, $1. Type page, 7x 5x8. Published 
10%. Published 15th. Forms close 5th. May 10. Agency 


Sept l Forms close 
discounts, 13-2; except 








Agency discounts, 15-2 Rates—-l page, on film adv. Circulation, 7,500. Rates— ‘fheatre Catalog, 1225 Vine St., Phila- 

$100; % page, $67; % page, $35. Dis- 1 page, $220; % page, $121. delphia 7. Published by Jay Emanuel 

counts % for 6 pages, 10% for 12 : —— - Publications, Inc. Est. 1939. Trim size, 

pages International Projectionist, 19 W. 44th 9%%4x1l2%. Type page, 7%x10%. Pub- 

—_—_- -— ; —— St, New York 18. Published by Interna- lished Mar. Forms close Nov. 15. Agency 
7 tional Projectionist Pub. Co. Inc. Est. discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 5,000. Rates 
&® 1931. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, —1l page, $300; 3 pages, $550; 6 pages, 

8%x1ll%. Type page, 7%x10. Published $1,325. 
The Exhibiter (6 editions: Philadelphia 15th. Forms close 7th. Agency dis- Standard color, $100. 


N. Y. State; Washington, D. C.; New 


land Pittsburgh national) 1225 Vine Rates 

St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. Published by Jay Times 1 Page 
Emanuel Publications, Ine Est 1918 1 $225.00 
Subscription, $2 per edition. Trim size, " 214.00 
9% x1l2% Type page 7T%Mx1lO& Pub- 12 2902.50 


lished Wednesday Forms close Friday Col - 
‘ : ylor 78: bleed 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 8,111; becca ¥ nh Be cm ne 


Eng- counts, 13-2. Circulation (Swern), 7,326. 





% Page % Page @® 
$125.00 $ 72.50 


1 
that 69.50 ‘Theatre Sales, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York 
_— 64.8 20, Published by Quigley Publishing ‘ 
» $18. as a bound-in section of Motion Picturé 


— Herald. Trim size, 9%x12\%. Type page 





(gross) 9.002. Theatrical exhibition 
6,518; others, 1,528. Rates 


7 5/6x10 2/3. Published every 4th week 
Forms close 10 days prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 13-2. Circulation, 16,052; (£1 ) 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $252.00 $136.00 $69.50 qe Modern ‘Theatre, 332 S. Michigan 17.837. Rates— 

+ 298 00 129 + ae Ea Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. Published by Asso- Times 1 Page % Page y I 

- 516 00 11650 ty + ciated Publications. Est. 1932. Subscrip- 250 00 $170 00 $ 8: 

whe ese , ° tion, $2. Trim size, 9%x12\%. Type page, 1 $350. 20 a 8 
Standard color, $100; bleed, 10: 7%x10%. Published every fourth week . oes yoy 70.00 
ea - as a section of “Boxoffice.” Forms close 1s ligne, ie 
FPame, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, 12 days preceding dates of issue. Agency Color, $150; bleed, $18.50 
N. Y. Published by Quigley Pub. Co. Est discounts, | 13-2. Circulation, 22,181; ~ 
1933 Subscription, $1. Trim size, 10x (8TOSS), 22,057. Rates Variety, 154 W. 46th St., New York 1%. 
13% Type page, 7\%x10%. Published Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page Est. 1905. Subscription, $10. Trim si/z@, 
Jan. 1 Forms close Dec. 1. Agency dis- l $330.00 $173.80 $115.50 11x16. Type page, 10x15. Published 
‘ounts, 13-2, except on film advertising. 6 297.00 156.20 103.40 Wednesday. Forms close Tuesday. Axen- 
Circulation, 7,500. Rates—l page, $220; 13 275.00 140.80 93.50 cy discounts, 15-2. Rates—10,000 lines, 

page, $121 Standard color, $155: bleed, $19 64c; 20,000 lines, 63c; 50,000 lines, 6¢ 
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MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY, AMUSEMENTS 





‘“MOTION PICTURE HERALD: the foremost 


motion picture industry weekly in America 


—from a review of film trade papers in the July 1947 HOLLYWOOD QUARTERLY. 





IN MOTION PICTURE HERALD (member A.B.C.), with BETTER THEATRES published 
every four weeks as a bound-in Section devoted to the physical affairs of the theatre, Quigley 


Publications provides a complete journalistic service to the Motion Picture Industry. 





ee ee tee 


was founded in 1925 when the devel- 
oping art and business of the motion 
picture made the physical theatre— 
its design, construction, equipment 
and physical operation—a critical fac- 
tor in the economy of the industry. 
BETTER THEATRES soon became 


itself a tool of theatre operation. 


Today the editorial columns of 
BETTER THEATRES continue to be 
distinguished by their complete cov- 
erage of physical theatre interests, and 
by the authority of that coverage. 
BETTER THEATRES is the only pub- 
lication in its field having depart- 
mental editors retained from the 
various professions and crafts repre- 
sented in theatre design and physical 
operation, 


Physical theatre interests are funda- 
mentally different from those of film. 


Accordingly, BETTER THEATRES 


does not depend merely upon being 
bound in with the film service and 
news pages of the HERALD. It is 
edited for important service in its own 


right, thus to attract to its own pages 
the regular readership of those who 
buy for the physical theatre. 


Additionally, BETTER THEATRES 


annvally answers, by mail, hundreds 
of letters from readers submitting 
Pro-iems of design and equipment. 


To odvertisers BETTER THEATRES 
tssu-s confidential “‘Lead Sheets” com- 
pile: from inquiries concerning prod- 
ucts and from construction reports. 


And it is a part of editorial policy to 
Pro’ de constructive editorial support 
of 2 ivertising. 





CIRCULATION THAT COVERS THE MARKET NUMERICALLY .. . 
In the United States there are (in round numbers) 500 circuits and 7500 indi- 
vidual exhibitors (operating one to three theatres), making a total of 9000 
exhibitors (including circuit executives). 


With a total net average paid circulation of approximately 17,000, MOTION 
PICTURE HERALD-BETTER THEATRES has more than 10,000 paid theatre 
subscriptions in the United States alone. 


These are the people who buy (theatres don't buy, of course—only people 
buy). These people form the only possible productive audience for the ad- 
vertiser of theatre products. 


CIRCULATION THAT IS ALSO BULLS-EYE CIRCULATION .. . 


Both Editorial and Circulation policies are aimed at these people who buy the 
film and physical theatre products for all of the regular motion picture exhi- 
bition establishment (omitting specifically the occasional shows in lodge halls, 
etc., the shabby “shooting galleries” and similar standards-depressing opera- 
tions, which buy very little and then principally in the second-hand market). 


As a result, from 85%, to 90°/, of HERALD subscriptions are sent directly to 
the publisher, year after year, with full payment, by mail. 


Yet HERALD subscription prices are from 150% to 400% higher 
than those of the other publications in the same field! 


This represents spontaneous demand, consistently. 


Further, the implication of preference in these statistics has been repeatedly 
confirmed by independent polls of circuit executives and individual exhibitors 
(20th Century-Fox, New York Times, 1941; Marketing Research Bureau, 1946). 


And every year the companies who make and distribute American 
motion pictures—the space buyers who know this business best— 
place more advertising in MOTION PICTURE HERALD than in any 
other theatre business journal. 


A NATIONAL PAPER SERVING A NATIONAL INDUSTRY .. . 
All subscribers get identical copies—there is no duplication of readers. The 
circulation figure signifies that number of different people, minimum. 


Being the representative paper of the American motion picture industry, which 
serves the world, MOTION PICTURE HERALD also is the only American film 
trade journal with a substantial foreign circulation. Foreign a Rearcarpe total 
nearly 4,000 in 84 countries and colonies, covering interests estimated to 
control 75% of the expenditures for film and equipment abroad. 


If you would like to investigate this diversified market, we should 
be glad to give you the benefit of our experience of 30 years in the 
service of the American motion picture industry. 


Quigley Publications 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 2, N. Y. 
HOLLYWOOD: Yucca-Vine Building 
CHICAGO: 624 South Michigan Avenue 





LONDON: No. 4 Golden Square, W. |. 








Other Quigley Publications: MOTION PICTURE DAILY . . INTERNATIONAL MOTION 
PICTURE ALMANAC ... FAME .. . THEATRE SALES .. . BLUEBOOK OF PROJECTION 
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MUNICIPALITIES AND COUNTIES 








USE THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE 
SPECIALIZING IN PUBLIC WORKS 


O 
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IN this big public works market you get the surest advertising results when 





you concentrate on the engineers and technically trained officials. They design, 
specify and supervise the operation of city and county work. They read 
PUBLIC WORKS because it covers all their interests from an engineering 


view point 


Highways, Waterworks, Airports, Sewage Disposal 


" Packaged ‘’ in One Publication 
| 


The highest ranking vertical magazine was 
preferred by only 24%. Complete details of this 
survey showing the preferences of all four 


No other magazine specializes in and blankets 
the related phases of public work like PUBLIC 


WORKS Magazine. It is edited for the men 


you must sell in the city and county market: groups mentioned above will be sent without 
the engineers and technical officials. Most of obligation, on request. 
them are engaged imultaneously succes- 
sively n all of the chief public works activi 
: : 
ties: Streets and Highways, Sewerage, Water @ Full Audited Coverage 
rts, Ref ( ection, Si Re 


PUBLTE WORKS ' lh works engi 


@ Why Engineering Coverage 





rED é i 
Our ys show those who influence pur $ mar é es; | 
this field are the engineering NV ates \ Camastntondinnt 
f Political officials are like a Board of | 
Dire 1 private corporation They hire ; v P 
The technically trained men are like , . . 
: Ir} are f 
t 
} [ \\ ( 
. > 
@ The How-to-do-it Magazine ting | 
r'ry t nterest laymen and technical me , , es 
with the same material usua sults in 1 < ‘ 
intere x either. So PUBLIC WORKS Maga . 
zine 1 icles f real v ¢ t 
with te i trainir r expe e 
T read PUBLIC WORKS |! ise its . 
how-t it articles each month help them do * Special Sales Helps 
bette work oe Ee es a year PUBLIC . 
WORKS al I gs its readers book-length ror ! t det 
art ns c t adequately overed by N } t are 
recent t N other magazine provides 
wit | il data t t , ert $ 
t 
@ 51 Years of Know How ip specific jobs 
RLIC WORKS’ ( vertise ( tten us this rt 
the « wtl f this i 1S BE 
. wage treatment 
rts were unknowtr 
LIC WORKS: @ Advertisers Get Results 
bee t . elopment by publis 
‘ . >) We V t | 


PUBLIC WORKS | 


@ Edited by Experts nan f ma Ne slicat ns put toget 


\ oe 
| IC WORK Anot idvertiser reported PUBLIC 
‘ WORKS’ inquiries * st only one-sixth as much 
1 fror ther igazines” with resulting sales 
tely better, t 


@® Make PUBLIC WORKS First 
on Your List of Media 


@ Preferred by Readers : ; eI 
Cor re PUBLIC WORKS’ audited cir« 

I recent y by an unbiased research tion with that of other magazines and compar« 
bure 2 cross section of all City the cost per reader in the occupational groups 
| ( ty Engineers, Water Works you wish to reach! If you want to reach those 
Supe tendent nd Consulting Engineers, specify and buy in the public works field 
PUBLIC WORKS was voted the most useful for the smallest outlay and avoid losing busi- 
sagazine editorially. 64% wrote in the name ness through incomplete coverage, PUBLIC 
of PUBLIC WORKS against 40% for the sec- WORKS should be Arst on your list of adver 


for the third magazin« tising media 


‘| ¢ 


PUBLIC WORKS Magazine | 


320 EAST 45TH ST.. NEW YORK 17, N. Y 
COA 
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Where BUYERS 
Seek FACTS 


about Your Products 





The Sewerage Manual 
The Water Works Manual 


Highway Contractors’ and 
Engineers’ Equip. Manual 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY 


IKE Market Data Book, these three 
Manuals are the standard sources of 
unbiased information. They give latest 
data about equipment and materials in pub- 


1 


lic works 


Great helps to designers and 
buyers .. . complete and 
easy to use 


Engineers, superintend- 
ents, contractors and offi- 
cials refer to these man 
uals to learn what is avail- 
able when deciding what to 
specify or buy. Editorial 
sections are carefully writ- 
ten by the noted authority, 
\. Prescott Folwell. They tell about every 
type of product a reader can use to sol 
his problem. Reference is easy. Data are 
classified according to what products 
much like this book classifies publicat 
by markets 





Users of manuals are ready 
to buy somebody’s products 


‘ 


a —— Your prospects use these 
Manuals as a guide to the 
| election of needed | 

ent and Materials. V 
Manual they 














ey refer to a 


| canis ire ready to buy son ng 
= from somebody! y 
k1 m experience 
will quick] nd the type of product t 
need described in one ot the Mar . 
If your ad is there, too, the merits 0! 
ur products are presented at the st 
ssible time 
246 leading manufacturers and engl 
neers adv the manuals se 
] use the most space are those I 
base their advertising on inquiri 
lead to sales not nqu intity ot uv es 


Small appropriation does big 
advertising in manuals 


A small appropriation 
can do big, effective, na- 


tionwide advertising in | 
these annuals One ad 
lasts a whole year. Big 
adveftisers benefit just aiis 
as much. sk for circu- 2 
lar describing Manual 


vou are interested un Write toda 
-UBLIC WORKS Magazine, 320 


45th Street, New Yor 17, N. Y 
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Municipalities and Counties 


(See also Engineering Construction) 





The 1940 population of the United 
States was 131,669,275, with 37,987,- 
989, or 28.85 per cent, in 92 cities of 
100,000 and over. 

The 140 metropolitan districts had 
population of 62,965,778, or 47.82 per 
cent of the U. S. total. 

There are 3,070 counties in the 
United States, varying widely as to 
size in both population and area. Texas 
has the largest number with 254; Dela- 
ware the least with three. Annual ex- 
penditures of states, counties, munici- 
palities and other civil divisions have 
increased substantially in the past dec- 
ade and now aggregate approximately 
10 billion dollars annually. 

In Jan., 1947, the Bureau of the 
Census reported 2,125,000 non-school 
employes in the public services, divided 
as follows: 

Payroll 
$( Million) 
Stati . : ; 102.1 
Citic sania 159 161.8 
Counties se aeds 143 51.4 
Townships Sere 14: 8.8 
districts .. _ 65 11.6 


Employes 
(tha) 


Specia 


The Bureau reported that counties 
with populations over 50,000 had 201,- 
000 employes in Jan., 1947, 60,000 
working in general control functions; 
14,000 in public safety; 33,000, high- 
ways; 2,000, natural resources; 6,000, 
health and sanitation; 42,000, hos- 
pitals; 17,000, public welfare; 7,000, 
correction; 3,000, libraries; 11,000, 
schools; 5,000, general government. 

Types of products bought by mu- 
nicipalities and counties vary widely. 
Principal items are equipment and sup- 
plies for street and highway construc- 
tion, water works and sewerage sys- 
tems, fire fighting and prevention, 
parks, playgrounds, swimming pools, 
ice plants, abattoirs, golf courses, cem- 
eteries, greenhouses, municipal power 
plants, construction and maintenance 
of public buildings. 

Generally speaking, states, munici- 
palities and other governmental units 
have highly organized departments for 
conducting certain classes of work and 
heads of these departments must be 
reached and sold. Many of the larger 
cities, such as New York and Chicago, 
have centralized purchasing depart- 
ments, functioning similarly to those 
of industrial organizations. 


The American City states that the 
kinds of purchases by municipalities 
are indicated by setting forth the func- 
tions of a city government and lists 
them as follows: 


_1. To preserve order through the po- 
lice \cpartment. 

_2. To protect property from destruc- 
tion y fire. 

3. To protect lives from all accidents 
and (isasters. 

ms ‘o restore health through hospi- 


5. To promote health through recre- 
ational centers including hundreds of 
swimming pools recirculating clean 
water. 

6. To provide airport facilities at 
800 cities. 

7. To provide hauling facilities, by 
street railways, urban and school buses, 
and trucks. 

8. To provide electricity for 1,860 
municipalities of which 963 generate as 
well as distribute power. 

9. To dispose of waste 
sewage. 

10. To provide pure water in abun- 
dance. 


Mechanization has swept the cities of 
the country, with more yet to be ac- 
complished in acquiring just the right 
equipment for best performing the 
numerous operations. 


The cities own 200,000 motor vehicles 
and each year purchase an average of 
13,210 trucks plus 1,650 pieces of fire 
apparatus, 11,700 police patrol cars, 
and 1,700 tractors. 


In the field of traffic safety, the prin- 
cipal normal markets are for parking 
meters, traffic markers both paint and 
permanent, traffic signs both plain 
porcelain and reflectorized, traffic sig- 
nals, police-radio apparatus, motorcy- 
cles and cars. 


Items in the general fields include an- 
nual purchase of flashlights and dry 
cells, $440,000; manufactured foods, 
$40,000,000; fuel, $47,000,000; chemi- 
cals, $15,000,000; pipe, $70,000,000; 
rubber products, $10,000,000; tires, 
$4,000,000. 


Many of the municipal generating 
plants, The American City points out, 
require new equipment; in the case of 
the 500 Diesel plants because of grow- 
ing loads; in the case of a number of 
the 257 steam plants because of better 
equipment and methods now available. 
Diesel engines to the value of $6,000,- 
000 are purchased each year, and more 
than that amount of electrical plant 
equipment. Line materials for these and 
the additional 897 municipally owned 
purchased-power distribution systems 
run to $25,000,000 for such products as 
racks, cross-arms, insulators, meters, 
transformers, wire, creosoted poles. 


Activity is continuous in the major 
fields of street construction and main- 
tenance, water works and purification, 
sewage treatment, sewer extensions, 
refuse collection and incineration. 


including 


According to a survey made by Pub- 
lic Works Magazine in June 1947, 
20 percent of the motor trucks bought 
by cities are over 2% tons and 80 per- 
cent are 2% tons or smaller. Wheel- 
type tractors are slightly more popu- 
lar than crawler-type. 
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Returns in this survey were re- 
ceived from 576 cities and represented 
every state in the union. 

A similar survey of contractors who 


do municipal work shows 14 percent of 
the trucks they buy to be over 2% 
tons and 86 percent under 2% tons. 

The same publication studied sea- 
sonal variations in buying by counties, 
but found that purchasing is usually 
fairly evenly distributed throughout 
the year. 


Two thousand municipalities own 
electric power plants or distribution 
systems. Many of these are being im- 
proved by the installation of additional 
Diesel engines, underground construe- 
tion, electrical conductors and line ma- 
terials. 


Traffic control and facilitation have 
become a major municipal activity. 
There are now 280 cities regulating 
their downtown congestion problem by 
means of parking meters. The manu- 
facture of these meters is a new and 
lusty industry, and this will be an in- 
creasingly active field. Great interest 
is shown also in traffic and street- 
name signs, and in street markings of 
all kinds from paint to rubber discs. 


Fire Departments 


Protection of lives and property 
against fire is almost exclusively a mu- 
nicipal function. Losses represented by 
fires in homes, institutions, factories 
and mercantile establishments have run 
about $750,000,000 annually. During the 
depression, the figure diminished, but, 
with the return of more normal busi- 
ness, the trend is again upward. Pur- 
chases of fire fighting equipment are 
handled by boards and departments. In 
the fire department, the fire chief’s 
word is generally supreme authority. 
In most cases contracts are awarded on 
bids. 


Recently there has been a growing 
trend in fire prevention work, involving 
building inspection, formulation of or- 
dinances concerning fireproof construc- 
tion, ete. 

A recent survey conducted by Fire 
Engineering shows that about 70 per 
cent of the apparatus now in service 
is more than ten years old. Between 
50,000 and 60,000 pieces of equipment 
are now in service, with about 60 per 
cent badly in need of replacement. 


During the war years only 2,100 
pieces of apparatus were installed— 
less than one-third normal deliveries, 
while 5,000 additional pieces have 
reached retirement age. 

Improvements in postwar apparatus 
design and construction will rapidly in- 
crease obsolescence of pre-war types. 
It is estimated that from 1,600 to 2,000 
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motor fire fighting trucks will be re- 
quired annually for post war replace- 
ment, 

There are 13,000 municipal fire de- 
partments in the United States and 
Canada, some 500 of which are in Can- 
ada. About 1,000 fire departments are 
municipal paid departments, the re- 
mainder being essentially volunteer in 
nature. Some of these 13,000 volunteer 
departments do have paid drivers but 
even so they are operated on a volun- 
teer or call basis. In addition, private 
fire brigades are maintained by many 
large industrial concerns. 

The trend in fire apparatus pur- 
chases continues toward closed bodies 
to protect the firemen from the rigors 
of the winter while riding to and from 
fires. The small departments as well as 
the large city departments are getting 
modern pumpers and ladder trucks. 


Rescue and emergency units have 
gained wide acceptance, many fire de- 
partments carrying portable electric 
generators, acetylene torches, portable 
electric saws, hydraulic jacks and oxy- 
gen masks, in addition to regulation 
equipment. 

Post-war construction and rehabili- 
tation of new fire stations and halls, 
fire alarm headquarters, drill towers, 
repair shops and other structures is 
running into many more millions. The 
fire service field represents a great 
and growing market for communica- 
tions facilities, both wire and radio, 
the latter, inspired by recent F. C. C. 
rulings that the fire service can now 
have and operate its own radio 
systems. 

Fire Chiefs take the lead in fire pre- 
vention activities, inspections, fire pre- 
vention codes, fire codes, fire safe 
building design and construction. In 
this connection they wield direct in- 
fluence in the recommendation and in- 
stallation of fire suppression and other 
equipment which will meet code re- 
quirements. 


Sewerage 


High construction costs continue to 
retard the expected post-war construc- 
tion of water supply and sewage dis- 
posal facilities which was developed 
through the “Blueprint Now!” pro- 
gram sponsored by the national water 
and sewage works associations. How- 
ever, some of the communities faced 
with drastic needs have had to proceed 
with plans, which accounts for the in- 
crease in contracts—$107 million in 
the first five months of 1947, compared 
with $86 million in 1946. The expendi- 
ture for water and sewage has been 
about equally divided, with the greater 
part going into facilities in the Central 
West and South. 

Estimates of expected total contract 
awards for 1947 based on ready-to-go 
projects and Federal Works Agency 
advances for plans and specifications 
indicate that contracts will be awarded 
in the following amounts for the year: 
water supply $165,000,000; sewage dis- 
posal, $170,000,000. 
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These figures represent the highest 
contract values in water and sewage 
improvements in eight years. This rec- 
ord also indicates the ease with which 
municipalities can borrow money at 
the most favorable interest rates in 
decades. Further, local banks and 
other lending agencies are offering 
funds secured only by the increasingly 
popular Utility Revenue Bond which 
is not charged as a mortgage debt 
against the municipality’s legal bond- 
ing limit set by State laws. 

A survey of needs in public water 
supply and sewerage facilities in the 
United States recently completed by 
state sanitary engineers and the U. S. 
Public Health Service reveal that 
$7,834 million is the estimated cost of 
water and sewage facilities needed in 
this country over the next decade, 
almost $4 billion of which is the in- 
dicated requirement in providing more 
adequate sewerage facilities and more 
than $2 billion for new water supply 
facilities in the smaller communities, 
or improvements in the larger of the 
5,800 communities. Such estimates 
are based on June 1946 costs but are 
believed by Water & Sewage Works to 
be too high. Perhaps a reduction of 
25 percent to 33% percent will prove 
to be the actual expenditures over the 
next decade for water and sewage fa- 
cilities in the U. S. On the other hand, 
if interest rates and ease of borrowing 
continues, the U. S. Public Health 
Service appraisals will be realized as 
much as 90 percent for the American 
public is rapidly demanding more ade- 
quate and higher quality of water sup- 
ply and cleaner streams. 

In the latter category proposed 
Federal Acts to secure cleaner streams 
through industrial waste and municipal 
sewage treatment are still in the spot- 
light. The threat of such Federal ac- 
tion and financial aid to communities 
has spurred states to take positive 
steps in securing cleaner streams 
through the passage of new laws and 
establishment of new Stream Control 
Agencies. Industry, seeing the hand- 
writing on the wall, is correcting its 
pollution situation by improving waste 
treatment facilities. 

Industrial waste treatment will in- 
volve a far greater number of treat- 
ment units and plants of greater 
proportions than the municipal field. 
Manufacturers of chemicals will bene- 
fit in particular, as industrial wastes 
are less susceptible to biological than 
chemical treatment. 

The number of new sewage treat- 
ment plants needed is 6,500, while 2,500 
systems must be enlarged, rebuilt or 
repaired, according to Sewage Works 
Engineering. About 2,600 sewage 
treatment plants have been completed 
in the last six years—many in mili- 
tary establishments. 

There are now in service about 6,500 
plants, of which 5,550 are classified as 
adequate. About 59 million persons 
are now served by sewage treatment 
plants and 53 million by plants of 
fully adequate nature. 

Approximately 40 per cent of the 





urban population is still without sew 
age treatment facilities, indicating th 
tremendous potential, particularly since 
the great increase in legislation pro 
hibiting pollution of streams. 

Other important trends reported hy 
Water & Sewage Works are (1) muni- 
cipal ownership of utilities, (2) com- 
bined management of water and sew- 
age works in one department (both in 
small communities and large munici- 
palities), (3) reducing economic loss 
due to hard water by utilizing water 
softening even in small communities, 
(4) treatment of industrial wastes in 
municipal sewage treatment plants 
with the cost of treatment being borne 
by the industry and (5) general awak- 
ening of interest in sanitation and pub- 
lic health in Central and South Ameri- 
can countries. 


Among innovations in sewage treat- 
ment which may be expected to affect 
new construction and revamping of 
equipment are (1) so-called “package 
plants” for small communities, (2) new 
methods of heating sludge digestion 
units, (3) improved sludge filtration 
systems, (4) new sludge drying and 
incineration systems, (5) expanding 
utilization of sludge gas for driving en- 
gines to produce power and for heating, 
(6) expanding use of sludge for soil 
conditioning and fertilizing, (7) diges- 
tion of ground garbage with sewage 
sludge, (8) disposal of ground garb- 
age to sewers through household grind- 
ers, (9) improved sedimentation tank 
design and (10) increased rates of 
treating sewage by biological processes. 


Water Works 


Chief among public service activities 
of the municipalities is the establish- 
ment, operation and maintenance of 
public water supply systems. Water, 
as delivered by these systems, is a man- 
ufactured product, processed for uni- 
formity in color, hardness, odors, pur- 
ity, ete. 

Figures differ widely as to the num- 
ber of water works plants in the coun- 
try, because of varying interpretations 
as to just what constitutes a water 
works plant, but Water Works Engi- 
neering provides the following classifi- 
cation: 

There are 12,000 water works plants 
in the U. S., of which 2,500, located 
in towns of over 2,500, constitute the 
major market for supplies and equip- 
ment. About 8 billion gallons, or 33 
million tons of water, are used every 
24 hours. 

Over 5,300 water works have puri- 
fication systems, serving about 74, 
000,000 people. However, water supply 
facilities are still behind requirements. 

No radical departure from standard 
procedures is to be expected in water 
works practice, but several innovations 
may find their way into more common 
usage. Already new pump control 
valves, electrical control, electronic ©on- 
trols, telemetering, radio, intercommun- 
ication systems, etc., bid fair great!y to 
improve pumping and storage prac’ ‘ce; 
an electrolytic method of coagule ing 
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Water & Sewage 
Works is the only 


publication which 


overs both the Water 








Water & Sewage Men say: 
"We often buy products for both our water 
and sewage plants at the same time.” 


Market Experts say: 
"Today the water market and sewage market 
is really just one big market.” 


Business Men say: 

“We like the water and sewage market. It is 
small—easy to get to—and look at its large 
capital investment.” 


Advertisers say: 
“Using separate publications to reach both the 
water field and sewage field was an unnecessary 
expense and didn't give us the coverage for 
our money. Now we get the best dollar cover- 
age by using W & S W." 


Readers 

You'll find the readers of Water & Sewage 
Works are the men who specify and buy in the 
water supply and waste treatment plants. Some 
of their titles are: Superintendents, managers, 
directors, city engineers, commissioners, chem- 
ists, operators and engineers in charge, con- 
sulling engineers, sanitary engineers. 


” . 
Subscription Renewals 
You'll probably agree there is no better indication 
eader interest than subscription renewals. Out of 
+ possible renewals, we obtained 2,636—79.06% 
‘g the period from May, 1945, to April, 1946 and 
C2% for the period ending June 30, 1947. For the 
X nths preceding the period ending June 30, 1947, 
wo new subscriptions were sold every day for WATER 
AND SEWAGE WORKS. 


. Gillette 


PUBLICATION 


7" s4awo 
r) ~ 





GILLETTE PUBLISHING CO. 
22 Wevt Maple &., Chicage 10, 
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STATISTICS ON “WATER & SEWAGE WORKS” 











Paid Cir. Per Cent Rates Net Rate Total Total No. 
average subscrip. per page per page adv. Editorial 
monthly renewal 1 time per 1000 pages Pages 
— Audit Reports — 

1940—5,079 68.71 $155 $25.20 541 834 
1941—5,248 74.10 155 24.80 584 879 
1942—5,400 69.10 155 24.28 591 849 
1943—5,568 66.78 175 23.00 688 746 
1944—5,753 72.10 175 25.55 703 752 
1945—5,988 78.56 175 24.52 798 751 
1946—6,215 79.06 hey 29.21 857 794 











**includes 15% agency commission 
The Market — There are 16,752 incorporated communities in the U. S., but 6,096 
(36%) have no public water service. Of these communities 4,863 or 28% 
are considered in immediate need of water works, The estimated value of this potential business 
is $425,000,000. 

According to the Federal Works Agency, Bureau of Community Facilities, advances for plan 
preparation for 3,010 sewer, water and sanitation facilities have been approved through Feb. 28, 
1947. The estimated construction costs for these jobs are $771,114,089. The equipment will involve 
$46,261,878. The arand total is slightly under $900 million, including $15'/2 million for land for new 
or expanded facilities. 

At the same date (Feb. 28, 1947) 793 applications for advances were under review by the Bureau. 
These give estimates of $285,473,364 for total costs. These figures are for state and local government 
projects; Federal public works are not included. 

In its latest survey the U.S.P.H.S. reports that 7718 towns and cities require sewage and treatment 
facilities and 2804 need treatment plants only. $800,000,000 is estimated as construction cost of these 
facilities over the next ten to fifteen years. 


Annual Reference & Data Issu@ the annual reference and data issue Is 

ublished to provide the water and sewage 
man with a handy manual of up-to-date facts and developments, Your advertising in this R & D 
issue stays before the water and sewage man for a whole year, as this manual is in constant use 
and is often kept in desk or nearby book shelf. 

Published at the time of the concurrent conventions of the American Water Works Association 
and the Federation of Sewage Works Association, this issue carries catalog—style manufacturer's 
data, classified indices of products and manufacturers, a bibliography of textbooks, monographs, 
published articles, manufacturers’ publications, etc., in addition to numerous authoritative articles 
of permanent reader interest. 

The 1947 issue contains 434 pages; 136'/, pages of advertising; 288 paget of editorial material In 
the R & D section; 142 pages of editorial material in Magazine section. The ratio of text to adver- 
tising is more than 3 to 1. } 


INGENIERIA SANITARIA 


This Spanish-language publication Is the Latin-American counterpart of the annual reference and 
data issue of WATER & SEWAGE WORKS. Through its circulation of 3,500, it will nelp you gela 
recognition and to acquire new prospects at a minimum of cost in this highly competitive market. 
It is the only publication of its kind in this specialized Latin-American field. 
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Fstimated Cost of Needed Water Works, Sewage Works, Garbage and Refuse Disposal, and Rural Sanitation Facilities 





By States and Size ot Community (Costs in Thousands of Dollars) 











Garbage 
Population Water Sewage and Refuse Rural 
State (1940) Works Works Disposal Sanitation Total 
Alabama $ 2,833 $ 16,482 $ 31,171 $ 1,171 $ 81,492 $ 130, ?1¢ 
Arizona 499 7,675 10,839 564 7,325 4¢ 
Arkansa 1,949 21,696 26,156 1,866 68,664 118,382 
California 6,907 120,963 132,762 3,626 26,308 8 q 
Colorado °1,12% 85,179 10,447 703 10,535 If 64 
Connecticut 1,709 20,120 39,194 3,797 7,644 7 5 
Delaware 267 2,061 8,027 338 2,218 12.644 
District of Columbia 663 41,427 11,228 - eee 55,027 
Florida 1,897 38,004 73,388 3,319 30,623 145,334 
Georgia 3,124 22,071 48,050 2,682 104,200 177,003 
Idaho 25 8,993 11,928 442 5,879 21,042 
Illinois 7,897 138,259 236,536 7,842 106,320 488 957 
Indiana 3.428 43 458 91,309 3,838 33,129 171,734 
lowa 2,538 32,688 66,242 1,864 59,420 160,214 
Kansas 1,801 21,221 49,981 2,273 22,429 95,904 
Kentucky 2 $46 22,051 40,410 1,965 42,933 107,359 
Louisiana 64 $2,712 37,656 2'864 54,283 127'517 
Maine 847 6,313 19.988 415 19,598 46.314 
Marviand 1,821 45,485 $3,606 2.575 10,458 102,124 
Massachusetts 4.317 54,089 70,258 5.750 5,818 135,915 
Michigar 5,256 154,842 153,096 4,771 30,940 323,649 
Minnesota 2,792 45,805 56,252 4.214 32,264 38.535 
Mississippi 2,184 11,356 20,892 1,372 44,330 77,960 
Missouri 3,785 32,132 120,132 4,885 43,183 220,332 
Montana 559 8,596 8,765 323 8,807 26,491 
Nebraska 1,316 19,252 29,011 1,830 22,896 72,989 
Nevada 110 1,868 2,204 148 1,351 5.571 
New Hampshire 492 6,344 10,165 120 5,948 22,577 
New Jersey 4,160 33.084 149,396 8,208 22,347 213,035 
New Mexic 532 5,490 11,147 416 8,429 25,482 
New York 13,479 247,182 1,100,303 38,890 61,075 1,447,450 
North Carolina 3.572 52,720 65,410 5.728 76,890 200,749 
North Dakota 64 16,457 12,127 718 6,519 35,821 
Ohio 6,908 118,264 37,006 10,876 30,461 296,607 
Oklah 9 236 26.940 36,276 3,160 45,632 112,008 
rege 1,090 18,06 29.950 699 10,560 5 6 
Pennsylvania 9,900 427.98 340,949 9,394 121.931 900.257 
Rhod Island 713 5,422 8,917 341 1,684 16,364 
South Carolir 1, £00 10.946 2" 484 1,660 25,752 60,782 
South Dakot 643 13,001 10,301 660 18,196 42,158 
Tenn é 9 941i 18,833 50,250 3,428 89,991 162,502 
nexe 6,415 80,407 79,040 3,838 68,240 231.525 
Utah 550 13,278 27,733 546 2,308 43,865 
Vermont 359 023 1,297 250 4,550 11,120 
Virginia ® 678 34,460 1,324 2.809 47,894 136,487 
Washington 736 35,418 45,616 2,315 18,262 101,611 
West Virginia 1,902 15,591 63,508 1,427 22,503 103.029 
Wisconsir $138 25,942 8,325 2,988 54,731 121,986 
Wyoming 951 6,322 4,801 303 3,270 14,696 
$131,6°9 $2,268,982 $3,748,853 $166,526 $1,650,220 $7,834,581 
Size of Community 
200- oi) $ 4,109 $ 235,918 $ 263,972 $ 6,842 $ $ 506.732 
500 1,000 582 125.804 218,463 8.589 352, 856 
1.000- 5.000 13,181 255,889 558,682 33,631 848,202 
5,000- 10,000 7 386 113,579 219.665 15,043 348.287 
10,000- 25,000 10,156 153,057 237,494 18,731 409,282 
25,000- 50,000 7.377 109,232 161,102 12,908 283,242 
50,000-100,000 7,551 100.896 177,226 9,327 287,449 
Over 100,000 8.145 1.174.607 1,912,249 61,455 3,148,311 
Populations obtained from 1940 Census, Community populations include both incorporated and unincorporated communities. Wher 
more than one community was served by a single water or sewerage system they were considered as a single community. 
N ote Returns for Georgia and Virginia being incomplete, totals estimated in order to obtain national totals 
- Water and Sewade VM 
small supplies for color and turbidity and agency executives. They may be ob- brief analysis of the market und 
removal, silicone products for lubrica- tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. reader-interest and circulation studies. 
tion and varnishes; automatic sampling . oad : A media file containing market cata 
4 PDE Postwar Sales Opportunities in the E : B , 


for bacterial control; diatomite filters; Sewage Works Market. and an analysis of the publications 


concrete pressure pipe, new welding Sny ; circulation, rates, advertising, etc. 

tactics that may find application in _ This handsomely illustrated booklet A recent survey by the J. O. Peck 
water pipe; plastics; and improved indicates types of equipment used in (Company, showing the relationship of 
sedimentation baffle and coagulating the sewage works field and the amounts water executives to the sewage field 


required. Published by Sewage Works 
Engineering. 


and vice versa. 


Associations 


American Water Works Assn., 22 E. 
40th St., New York. 

National Assn. of River and Harbor 
Contractors, 15 Park Row, New York. 

National Fire Protection Assn., 60 
Batterymarch St., Boston. 

Water and Sewage Works MJ '‘rs. 
containing a Assn., 60 E. 42nd St., New York 
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mechanism design all may be expected 
to aid in the continued expansion and 
development of improved water supply. 


Roads 
ENGINEERING 
Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
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Postwar Sales Opportunities in the 

Sewage Works Market. 

This brochure outlines with words 
and pictures the extent of the water 
works industry. Published by Water 
Works Engineering. 

Available from 
Works: 

The 


See CONSTRUCTION 


Water & Sewage 


“Noah Folder,” 
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JOURNAL g 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS ASSOCIATION 


Ready. to Sere! 


Throughout the utility field, 


“readiness to serve’ is an important concept. 


A water 


works serving 100 customers 100 gallons per day cannot content itself with a plant 
merely capable of serving 10,000 gallons per day. What if there were a fire? What if 
some new customers moved in? What if consumption were to change? No—as a public 
utility—a water works must be “ready to serve” all in its designated area who need 
water, all the water they require and under all circumstances—come fire, flood or fancy. 


And being in the utility field, the JOURNAL has learned to live by that concept. It, 
too, is READY TO SERVE—its readers through authoritative information on policies and 
practices, on developments and research, on equipment and material—its advertisers 
through the most advantageously located shopping space in the field. Up-to-date, ex- 
pading, with its finger on the pulse of the industry, it was READY for the war with vital 
information for wartime operations: it was READY for the postwar period with a bom- 
bardment of “Blueprint Now” data; it is READY now for peace and plenty. 


If you have a product in the accompanying list, set up shop in the JOURNAL and 


get READY TO SERVE. 


The water works market is a big one. At 
146, a survey of water works 
backlog Zs $1,131,- 


ic Health Service inventory 
t yority 
are still 
and ma- 





The oan pen is the key to this market. 

: fficial publication of the American 
Works Association, world’s largest 
organization of water works 

JOURNAL gets into the hands - 





ic water ie the men who 
ling, buying and operating the 
ts. To thes 

is ar ruthoritative 

nly to sound practice and 

nts, but to new equipment 





JOURNAL is growing with the mar- 
K ry month more and more water 


k > consulting the 
URNAL for vital administrative statistics. 
t € 1verage net paid circulation 


i ths of the year has risen 

8 in 1937, an increase of 113 per 
irs——the largest paid circu- 

j to the 





a penny a page to the twelve-time adver- 


tiser. Offering the lowest per reader rates 


—and by far the lowest per buyer rates— 

in the field, the JOURNAL continues to 

serve b yt} buyer and se ller throu igh a 
ws-packed ertising section. 


Ready to serve you, the JOURNAL is 
Tas MEDIUM in the water works field. 
re’s a prominent place to display your 
uct somewhere in the 200 monthly 


ormation, news and advertis- 








ing, which both keep pace v the growth 

f the industry and lead it. If you're ready 

to serve this huge and continuing market 

rit for inf rti n rates — Cov- 

rage; make your space reservations; d 
get ready to start serving. 


AMERICAN WATER 
WORKS ASSOCIATION 


900 Fifth Avenue 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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WATER WORKS PRODUCTS 


Abrasives 

Activated Carbon 

Aeration Apparatus 

Air Compressors 

Alum (Sulfate of 
Alumina) 

Ammonia, Anhydrous 

Ammoniators 

Autemotive Equipment 

Backfillers 

Base-Exchange Silicate 

Bins, Storage 

Bituminous Coatings 
and Linings 

Blowers, Air 

Boiler Feedwater 
Treatment 

Brass Goods 

Calcium Hypochlorite 

Calking Tools 

Carbonators 

Castings 

Cathodic Protection 

Caustic Soda 

Cement 

Chemical Cleaning 
Apparatus 

Chemical Feeders 

Chioride of Lime 

Chiorinating Equipment 

Chiorine Comparators 

Chiorine, Liquid 

Clamps and Sleeves, Pipe 

Clarifiers 

Cleaning, Water Main 

Coaguiants and Coagula- 
tion Control Chemicals 

Coatings and Linings 

Cocks: Corporation, Curb 
Meter, etc. 

Colorimetric Analysis 

Compressors, Portable 

Condensers 

Controllers: Automatic, 
Electric, Flow, Level, 
Pressure, Ratio, 
Temperature 

Conveyors and Conveying 
Equipment 

Copper, Brass, Bronze 

Copper Sulfate 

Copperas (iron Sulfate) 

Couplings and 
Connections 

Culture Media 

Curb Boxes 

Electric Motors 

Engines: Diesel, Gasoline 
Hydraulie 

Feedwater Equipment 
and Treatment 

Ferric Chloride and 
Sulfate 

Ferrous Sulfate 

Filter Plants, Equipment 
and Material 

Fittings: Tees, Ells, ete. 

Flash Mixing Equipment 

Flow Recorders and 
Regulators 

Flumes, Steel 

Gages, Liquid Level, Loss 
of Head, Rate of Flow, 
Sand Expansion 

Gasholders 

Gate Valves 

Gates: Shear, Slulee 

Gears, Speed Reducing 

Generators 

Hose: Air, Steam, Water 

Hydrants 

Hydrogen ton Equipment 

Indicators 

Insulation 

Iron Removal Plants 

Joints and Jointing 
Materials 

Jute: Braided and 
Twisted 


Laboratory Apparatus 

Lime Slakers and Feeder: 

Manometers, Rate of 
Flow 

Meter Boxes & Couplings 

Meter Reading and 
Record Books 

Meter Testers and 
Washers 

Meters: industrial, Com- 
mercial, Domestic 

Mixing Equipment 

Motors 

Ozonation Equipment 

Packing 

Paints 

Pavement Breakers 

Penstocks 

Pipe: Asbestos-Cement, 
Brass, Cast-fron, Ce- 
ment-Lined, Concrete, 
Copper, Lead-Lined, 
Riveted, Steel, 
Welded 

Pipe Coatings and Linings 

Pipe Cutting Machines 

Potentiometers 

Pressure Regulators 

Pump Equipment 

Pumps: Acid-Handling, 
Boiler Feed, Centri- 
fugal, Chemical Feed, 
Deep Well, Diaphragm 
Hydrant, Portable, 
Sump, Turbine 

Rate Controllers 

Recarbonators 

Recording Instruments 

Refractories 

Reservoirs 

Rust Prevention 

Sand Expansion Gages 

Sand, Filtration 

Sleeves and Valves, 
Tapping 

Seda Ash 

Sedium Hexametaphos- 


phate 

Sodium Silicate 

Softeners and Purifiers 

Softening Chemicals 
and Compounds 

Stacks 

Standpipes and Tanks 

Steel Plate Construction 

Stirrers 

Storage Tanks 

Swimming Pool Equip- 
ment 

Tanks 

Tapping Machines 

Taste and Odor Removal 
Turbidimeters 

Turbines: Hydraulle, 
Steam, Water 

Vaive Boxes and Inserts 

Valves: Air Release, Al- 
titude, Check, Cone, 
Detector Check, Flap, 
Float, Gate, Hydraulic, 
Cylinder Operated, 
Pressure Reducing, 
Regulating, Relief 

Venturi Tubes 

Vibrators (Chemical 
Feeding) 

Water Level Recorders 

Water Softening and 
Treatment Plants 

Water Testing Apparatus 

Water Detection 

Water Works Construc- 
tion 

Waterproofing 
Compounds 

Weatherproofing 

Well Drilling 

Well Screens and 
Strainers 

Zeolites 
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Publications 
{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1947.] 


470 Fourth Ave. New 


American City, 
Published by Amer- 


York 16. Est. 1909. 


ican City Magazine Corp. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x 
10 Published ith. Forms close 25th. 


Agency discounts, 15-0. N. I. A .A. state- 
Circulation (Sworn), 


ment on request. 

17,500. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $296.00 165.00 $105.00 
6 232.00 135.00 85.00 
12 200.00 120.00 75.00 

Standard red, $55; standard blue, green, 

orange or yellow, $70; bleed, 15% 





Colorado Municipalities, Univ. of Colo., 
Boulder Published by Colorado Munic- 
ipal League. Est. 1925. mg gg 54 
$3.50. Trim size, 64x10. Type page, 5% 
x8\% Published Ist Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts 15-0 Circulation 
(Sworn), 1,000. Kates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% 
$ 40.00 $ 22.00 $ 
38.00 20.00 
1 36.00 19.80 


Standard color, 


Page 
12.00 
11.40 
10.80 


vor 


$15. 





County Progress, P. 0. Box 419, Brown- 
wood, exas Published by Associated 
Pub Co. Est 1923. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Dub- 
lished 15th. Forms close ist. Agency 
discounts 15-2 Circulation (Swern), 
1,487. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 37.00 $ 20.00 
6 60.00 32.00 17.50 
12 50.00 27.50 15.00 
Color, $15; bleed, 20% 
The, 2018 11th Ave., So. Milwau- 
Published by Excavating En- 
Est. 1927. Controlled. 


Driller, 
kee, Wis 
gineer Pub. Co. 


Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7\%. Pub- 

lished 20th. Forms close 10th. Agency 

discounts 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 

7TA7s. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $135.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
6 105.00 65.00 40.00 
12 85.00 55.00 35.00 


$15: bleed, $6 


Standard green, 





Engineering News-Record. 
CONSTRUCTION.) 





See ENGINEERING 
Florida Municival Record, Box 1081, 
Jacksonville 1, Fla. Published by Munic- 
ipal Record Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 75/16x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 6th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $120.00 $ 72.00 
6 180.00 108.00 64.00 
12 160.00 96.00 60.00 


Tilinois ‘Municipal Review, 537 S. 4th St., 
Springfield, Ill. Published by Illinots 





Municipal League, Est. 1922. Subscrip- 
tion. $2.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 
(Sworn), 19,060, Kates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
88.00 47.00 °7.00 
12 80.00 44.00 24.00 
Color, $60. 
Industrial Florida, 403 W. Morse Bivd., 


Winter Park. Published by Orange Press, 


Inc. Est. 1926 Subscription, $1 Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Published 
20th. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,250. Rates-— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 23.00 

6 65.00 35.00 19.00 
12 60.00 33.00 17.00 
Kansas Government Journal, Capital 
Federal Blidg., Topeka, Kans. Published 


by The League of Kansas Municipalities. 


Est. 1914. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 
S%x1l% Type page, 74x10 Published 
lst Monday. Forms close 15th. Agency 


discounts. none Circulation, 7.205; 
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(gross), 7,535. City govt., 5,189; county, 

976; others, 1,163. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 61.00 $ 32.00 
6 100.00 55.00 30.00 

“12 90.00 55.00 33.00 


“Including sales service. 
Standard red, 20%. 





MacRae’s Blue Book. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES) 





Michigan Municipal Review, 205 S. State 
St., Ann Arbor. Published by Michigan 





Municipal League. at 1927. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 2x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published sth. " Agency discounts, 
15-0 Circulation, 4,800. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 85.00 $ 47.00 $ 27.50 
th ROOD 12.50 25.00 
75.00 40.00 20.00 


$24. 


12 
Color, 


Minnesota Municipalities, 15 University 


Library Bldg., Minnepolis 14. Published 
by League of Minnesota Municipalities. 
Est. 1916 Contr rlled Trim size, 7x10. 
Type page xT Published 10th. 
Forms close 20th Aweney discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Swern), 5,990. Rates— 
Times l Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 95.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 

in R800 47.00 27.00 

12 R000 $4.00 24.00 
Municipal Index, 470 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. Published by American City 


1924. Price, $5. 
Published annually. Trim size, 7x10. 
Type page, 5%x8. Agency discounts, 
none Carries condensed catalog of 250 
leading manufacturers. Circulation 
(Sworn), 16,000, Rates—1l page, $300: 3 
pages, $170; 6 pages, $125; 16 pages, $85. 
Municipal Signal Engineer, 8 E. 41st St., 
New York 17. Official publication Inter- 
national Municipal Signal Ass'n. Publish- 
ed by Public Safety Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 


Magazine Corp Est. 


1936. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
114% Type page, 7x10. Published bi- 
monthly, Jan.-Feb. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 2,836. 
Rates— 
Time 1 Page % Page % Page 
$135.00 $ 95.00 $ 50.00 
3 127.00 90.00 47.50 
6 120.00 82.50 45.00 
Standard red, blue, green, yellow, $25; 
bleed, 10%. 





The Municipality, 30 East Johnson, Mad- 





ison 3, Wis. Published by League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities. Est, 1900. 
Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 8%x11. 
Type page. 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 12th Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir- 
culation (Swern), 7,538. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 88.00 47.00 27.00 
12 80.00 $4.00 24.00 
National Municipal meview, 299 Broad- 
way, New York 7. Published by Nat'l Mu- 
nicipal League. Est. 1912. Subscription, 
$5. Type page, 4%x7. Published Ist. 
cores close 5th. Agency discounts, 0-2. 
tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 69.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
6 50.00 30.00 17.50 
12 40.00 25.00 15.00 
Nebraska Municipal Review, 408 Conti- 
nental Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. Published 
by League of Neb. Municipalities. Est. 
1914. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 7x 
10! Type page, 5%x8. Published 20th. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 3,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 14 page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 22.50 $ 15.6 
6 34.50 20.00 12.75 
12 30.00 18.75 11. 85 


New Jersey Municipalities, 28 WV. “State 
St., Trenton 9. Published by New Jer- 
State League of Municipalities. Est. 

Published ist, Oct. to June. Type 


sev 


1915 


page, 7x10. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 
5.789. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 33.00 
6 85.00 48.00 27.0 
9 75.00 43.00 24. 09 





New York State “Sousnal, 190 State §S 


Albany 6. Published by Allen Eddy Pub. 
Co., Inc. Est., 1937. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 11x16. Type page, 10% x15. 
Published Monday. Forms close Thurs- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 9,000. Rates—1l1 page, $300; column 
(210 lines), $63; flat rate per agate 
line, .30. 

Color, $30. 





Prison World, 
Paul 4, Minn. 


2642 University Ave., St. 
Published by Bruce Pub 

















Co. for Am. Prison Ass’n. Est. 1939 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 5th, bi- 
monthly, Feb. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Circulation (Swern), 
4,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 85.00 $ 45.00 27.00 
3 80.00 42.50 25.00 
6 75.00 40.00 22.50 
Color rate, $25. 
Public Management, 1313 BE. 60th St., 
Chicago, 37. Published by International 
City Managers’ Ass'n. Est. 1919. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 
page, 5%x8. Published 15th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 3,042. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35. 
6 90.00 50.00 30.01 
12 80.00 40.00 25.00 
Standard red, $10. 
Public Safety, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6. Published by National Safety 


Council. Est. 1926. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10. Pu 
lished 7th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
12,006. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 77.50 $ 61.67 
6 120.00 65.00 46.67 
12 110.00 60.00 43.; 
Standard red, $50 
— 
dq: 
Public Works Maguzine, 320 E. 45th St. 
New York, 17. Published by Public 
Works Journal Corp. Est. 1896. Trim 
size, 8%x1ll%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, Feb., 1947, 10,596 (gross) 


engineers and city managers, 
town and state engines rs, 
1,141; engineers, 1,43 


11,667. City 
3,516; county, 
2,624; contractors, 


other, 569. Duplicated in classifications, 

2,797. Rates, same size space in each 

issue— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $282.00 $157.00 $ 86.50 
6 217.00 124.50 70.50 
12 203.00 108.50 62.25 

Standard red, $60; bleed, 15%. 


For additional data see page 424. 





Purchasing. 
(See PURCHASING) 





Roads and Streets. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 


@ @ 


Sewage Works Engineering and Maunici- 





pal Sanitation, 24 W. 40th St. } 2 
York 18. Published by Case- Shepperd 
Mann Pub. Corp. Est. 1930. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%4x11%4. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.LA.A 


report on request. 


Circulation, 2.705; (gross), 3.178. Sup's 


375; sewage offic ials, 406; supts., chem 
ists and operators, 534; engineers, a, 
others, 851. tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $156.00 $131.00 $ 78 00 
6 138.00 119.00 69.00 
12 125.00 106.00 61.00 
Standard red, $40; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page 431. 
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The ONLY completely 
Specialized Magazines 
serving these distinct 
municipal markets— 














Member 
. ABC 
ABP 




















21-hour-a-day, 365-day-a-year 
A market, exceeding $200,000,000 

a year in volume, is magnifi- 
cently served by this outstandingly 
influential publication. 

Read more thoroughly and by a 
larger number of water works engi- 
neers. superintendents and managers 
than subscribe to any competitive 
publication (according to incontro- 
vertable surveys and latest A.B.C. 
audits), WATER WORKS ENGI- 
NEERING is edited by William W. 
Brush internationally recognized 
waterworks authority, for the actual 
operating heads of water systems — 
the men with the real purchasing 
power. Established in 1877: carries 
each year a far larger volume of 
strictly water works advertising than 


al other publication; furnishes 
Advance Business Tip Bulletins twice 
e week as a complimentary serv- 


ie » advertisers: direct mail service 
avail ible. 

voted 100% to development of 
the water supply field, yet rates per 
p are lower than in publications 


reaching far fewer key water works 
men. The recognized +1 medium 
of the water works field. Ask for 
literature. 

















Y far the largest item in the 
sanitation needs of the country 
as surveyed by U.S. Public 


Health Service is for sewage works 
construction, $3,700,000,000. 


This stupendous market, including 
more than a billion dollars for 12,000 
new sewage treatment plants, is served 
by SEWAGE WORKS ENGINEER- 
ING. the only independent journal 
devoted exclusively to this major 


field. 


Reaches the real leaders of the 
field. the men with buying power; 
far more of the Engineers, Superin- 
tendents and other Sewage Works 
officials responsible for the country’s 
plants than subscribe to any compet- 
itive paper. (See latest A.B.C. audits). 

Edited by M. C. Cohn, widely rec- 
ognized leader in the field. and pub- 
lished monthly since 1930, _ this 
journal has won an enviable place in 


editorial leadership and market in- 
fluence, both in municipal and in in- 
dustrial wastes treatment. 

Federal, State and local legislation, 
especially that prohibiting stream pol- 
lution, has all tended to make the 
field of Sewage Works Engineering 
the #1 public works construction 
field of the era. Write for specific 


data. 





HIEFS of Fire Departments 
C and Fire Commissioners, the 

real buying heads of the 
country’s fire departments, comprise 
by far the largest single classification 
of subscribers to FIRE ENGINEER- 
ING. 

Recognized as the outstanding in- 
fluence in the fire field ever since its 
establishment in 1877, this publica- 
tion reaches both paid and volunteer 
departments the country over. 

$125,000,000 in new equipment is 
needed right now to bring the coun- 
try’s fire service up to standard. 

Fred Shepperd, Editor, is recog- 
nized as the leading authority on all 
phases of fire protection and fire 
fighting. Author of the widely used 
Fire Chief's Handbook, Fire Service 
Hydraulics and other standard texts 
of the field, he has also been Head- 
quarters Manager of the International 
Association of Fire Chiefs for the past 
fifteen years. 

It is the readers of FIRE ENGI- 
NEERING that wield the prime in- 
fluence in the purchase or final rec- 
ommendation of every type of fire 
prevention or fire fighting product, 
and no campaign is complete without 
its incomparable influence. 


CASE-SHEPPERD-MANN PUBLISHING CORP. 


(Also Publishers of Electricity on the Farm Magazine) 


an Francisco (5) 
05 Market St., Chas. H. Woolley 


os Angeles (1) 6000 Miramonte 
'vd., August Haurin 


24 WEST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK (18,) N.Y. 
William J. Gibson 
Alfred J. Houghton 


Chicago Office 
8 So. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago (3) 
W. S. Clevenger 
L. M. Roche 
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Sewage Works Journai, s25 Illinois Bidg., 
Champaign, lll. Published by Federation 


of Sewage Works Ass’ns. Est. 1928. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 
page, 5x8. Published bi-monthly from 
Jan. 15th Forms close Tth preceding. 
Agency discounts 10-2 Circulation 
(Sworn), 4,654. Rat 
Times 1 Page + Page % Page 
- $1725.00 + 80. oo $ 50.00 
; 0.00 5.00 200.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, $5. 


CfA 

The Sewerage Manual, formerly Manual 
of Sewage Disposal Equipment and 
Sewer Construction, 320 E. 45th St., New 
York 17. Published by Public Works 
Journal Corp. Est. 1933. Trim size, 
8%x1ll\% Type page, 7x10. Published 
Nov. 1 Forms close Oct. Ist. Agency 
discounts, 0-2 








Circulation, "1946 edition, 5,086; (gross) 
6.140, City engineers, 2.251: consulting 
engineers, 953; supts. sewage treatment 





and supts. of sewers, 761: contractors, 
1,028; others, 93. Rates—% page, $70: % 
page, $95; 1 page, $170; 2 pages, $140; 4 
pages, $115 Standard red, $70; bleed 
15% 

Southern City, 5 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, 


N. Cc. Published by Southern “Municipal 
News Pub. Co. Est. 1936. Subscription, 


$2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 

Published 10th. Forms close list. Agency 

discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Swern), 

10,400. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 60.00 
6 150.00 90.00 45.00 
12 130.00 80.00 40.00 


Color rates on request 





Sweet’s Catalog File for Power Plants. 


See PowreR PLANTS) 











Thomas’ Register o of American Manufac- 
turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES) 


Time 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $165.00 $125.00 $ 90.00 
6 150.00 110.00 80.00 
12 125.00 90.00 65.00 


Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 





Plorida Fireman, Miami 32. Published by 
Florida State Firemen’s Assn. Est. 1933. 


Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published 20th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 


culation (Swern), 2,756. Rates—$1.50 per 
column inch. 


Journal of American Water Works Asso- 
ciation, 600 Fifth Ave. New York 18. 
Published by American Water Works 





Ass'n. Est. 1914. Subscription, $7. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 44%x7%. Publish- 
ed 65th. Forms close 6th preceding. 
Agency discounts, none. Circulation 
(Sworn), 7,010. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $105.00 $ 65.00 $ 42.50 
6 72.50 45.00 29.00 
12 65.00 $0.00 26.00 
Color, $50; bleed, 15% 


For additional data see page 429. 


Journal of Maine Water Utilities Assn., 
12 Willlams St., Augusta. Published by 
Maine Water Util. Assn. Est. 1925. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7. Published 
bi-monthly, Jan. 1. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 520. 





Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 $ 10.00 
3 28.00 18.00 10.00 
5 25.00 15.00 8.33 

Color, $12 





Quarterly of the WNat’l Fire Protection 
Assn., 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, 10. 
Published by Nat'l Fire Protection Ass’n. 
Est. 1907. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 
6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Published 
quarterly, Jan. 20. Forms close 25th pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
a 733. Rates—l page, $150; 4 
pages, 2 

J omar Re “red, $25. 





Review, P. O. Box 100, 
published’ by Review 
Subscription, $2. 


Virginia Municipal 
Richmond, Va. 


Pub. Co. Est. 1923. 

Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 

Published ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation, (Swern), 

10,867. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 65.00 
6 130.00 70.00 55.00 
12 120.00 65.00 50.00 

Standard orange, red, green, blue, $75; 

bleed, $50. 

Western City, 458 Ss. ‘Spring ‘St, Los “An- 


geles 13. Published by League of Calif. 
Cities. Est. 1924. Trim size, 9%x12%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 


close lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
N.1.A.A. statement on request. Circula- 
tion (Swern), 7,081. tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $170.00 $ 98.00 $ 51.00 
os 150.00 88.00 47.00 

130.00 78.00 42.00 


. red, $30; bleed, 10% 
FIRE DEPARTMENTS AND 
WATER WORKS 
Fire 3B , 24 W. 40th St., New 
York 18. Published by Case-Shepperd- 
Mann Pub. Corp. Est. 1877. Subscription, 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 


Published 15th. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 











Circulation, 10,197; (gross), 11,082. 
Municipal fire depts. and officials, 7,783; 
industrial fire dept. heads, 311; mfrs., 
683; fire prevention engineers, 331; oth- 
ers, 1,185 Rates 
Times l Page % Page % Page 

1 $200.00 175.00 $100.00 

6 180.00 150.00 88.00 
12 169.00 135.00 79.00 
Standard red, $40: bleed, 15%. 

For additional data see page 431. 
Firemen, formerly Volunteer Fireman, 
60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Published by Nat'l Fire Protection Ass'n. 
Est. 1933. Subscription, $1 in groups " 
10 ($10 minimum). Trim size, 8%x1l 
zype page, 7x10. Published 25th prece 
ing. Forms close 6th. Agency disc ounts, 
Circulation, 24,459. Rates— 
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Southwest Water Works Journal, 107 S. 
Published. by 


Ist St., Temple, Tex. 
Southwest Section, American Water 
Works Ass'n. Est. 1918. Subscription, 


$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Circulation (Swern), 1,942. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 37.50 $ 26.25 
12 48.00 30.00 "1.00 


Standard red, 15%; bleed, 15%. 


Water and Sewage Works, 22 W. Maple 
St.. Chicago 10. Published by Gillette 
Pub. Co. Est. 1877. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished i5th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0, 

Circulation, 6,219; (gross), 7,451. Supts. 
of water works and sewage, city engi- 
neers, commissioners, officials connected 
with water, sewage, 2,388; supts., engi- 
neers of treatment plants, 1,029; con- 
sulting engineers, 615 sanitary engi- 


neers, 673; engineering colleges, 607 


mfrs. & representatives, 795; others, 215 
Rates l page, $222 > pages, $216: 6 
pages, $210 12 pages, $198; 24 pages 
$186. 

Standard red-orange, $50; bleed, $50. 


For additional data see page 427 





Water and Sewage Works Annual Ref- 
erence and Data Edition, 22 W. Maple 
St., Chicago 10. Published by Gillette 
Publishing Co. Subscription, 50¢. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished April. Forms close March 25. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
6.219; (gross), 7,451. Rates—1 page 

$150; 2 or 3 pages, $140; 4 pages, $12 


24 W. 40th 


Water Works Engineering, 
St.. New York 18. Published by Case- 
Shepperd-Mann Pub. Corp. Est. 1877. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 84x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published every other 
Wednesday. Forms close 3 weeks pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 4,722; (gross), 5,360. Water 
works supts. and mers., 2,109; city engi- 
neers and other water ‘works officials, 





601; consulting engineers, 338; sanitary 
engineers, 219; mfrs., 481: water treat- 
ment plants, 344; others, 750. tates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 194.00 $159.00 $ 95.00 
13 157.00 tet 76.00 
26 137.00 00 69.09 


17. 
Standard red, $40; bleed. 15%. 
For additional data see page 431. 





S Water Works Equipment and Mats 
ials, 320 E. 45th St., New York 17. Pu 
lished by Public Works Journal Corp, 
Est. 1936. Controlled. Trim size, 84x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Aug. 5. 


Water Works Manual, formerly Mani ll 


Forms close Aug. 1. Agency discounts, 
0-2. Circulation (Sworn), 8,207. Rates 
1% page, $85; % page, er 1 page, $1 

2 pages, $150; 4 pages, $130 

Standard red, $75; bleed, 15%. 
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Parks and Recrea reation, Box 422, Rock- 
ford, Ill. Published by Am. Inst. ‘of Park 
Executives. Est. 1916. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 5%x8. Published bi-monthly, 
Feb. Forms close 10th preceding. Agen- 


cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,744. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page s*s Page 
1 $150.00 $ 92.50 §2. + ) 
6 120.00 72.00 42.0 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 





Recreation, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
Official paper National Recreation Ass'n. 
Est. 1907. Subscription, $3. Trim size 
8xll. Type page, 6%x9. Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 8,464. “es page, 
$90; % page, $55; % page, $35; 6 inser- 
tions, 5% discount; 12 inse rtions 10% 
discount. 





CANADA 


Municipal Review of Canada, 12 Foundry 
St., Lachute, Que. Est. 1905. Subscription, 
2.50. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 








Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 

15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 22.00 
6 52.50 31.50 20.00 
12 48.00 28.00 16.00 

Municipal World, 348 Talbot St., St. 


Thomas, Ont. Published by The Munici- 
pal World, Ltd. Est. 1891. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7%x10%. Published Ist. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2, 





Circulation, 7,100; (gross), 7,232. Mu- 
nicipal officials, 6,078: school officials, 
447; others, 421. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page ks Page 

1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 25 

4 60.00 36.00 20.00 
10 50.00 30.00 17.00 
Color, $25. 

La Revue Manicipal, 28 St. James St. 
W., Montreal, Que. Published by Union 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1923. Subscription, 


Trim size, 9x12. 


Type page, 74x 
10. Published 20th. 


Forms close 10th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 6,317. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20 . 
6 45.00 26.00 17.00 
22.00 14.00 


12 40.00 
Standard color, $25. 





Saskatchewan Municipal Record, 1935 
Albert St., Regina, Saskatchewan. Pub- 
lished by Commercial Printers, Ltd. vast. 
1930. Subscription, $0.85. Trim size, 6x9 
Type page, 4%x8. Published 10th. Forms 


close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-5. 

Circulation (Sworn), 2,537. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 35.00 3 18.00 $ 10.00 
6 32.50 16.20 9.00 


Standard red, 35%. 


Water and Sewage, 341 Church St., To- 
ronto 2, Ont. Published by Monetary 
Times Pub. Co. Est. 1893. Trim size, &'; x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Ferms close lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulatian, Mar., 1947, 3,005; (gross), 
3,155. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$ 84.00 $ 45.00 $ 26.00 

62.00 36.00 20.00 

12 57.00 31.00 18.00 
Standard red, $22; bleed, $12. 
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(See also Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing: Automotive Industry: Chemical Process Industries) 





[he petroleum industry in its world- 
wide operations is experiencing an un- 
precedented demand for its products, 
abroad as well as in the United States. 

Declines in military requirements 
have been more than offset by in- 
creased civilian consumption. Conse- 
quently, crude production rates and 
refining operations necessarily have 
been at record levels. 

For 1947 it is estimated by the 
United States Bureau of Mines that 
total demand confronting the petro- 
leum industry of the United States 
will average 5,733,000 barrels daily, 
an increase of 7.7 per cent over 1946. 
This forecast, made at the middle of 
the year, was the second upward re- 
vision of the bureau’s original forecast 
in December, 1946. 

While strong demand normally is 
welcomed, that now prevailing presents 
some difficult problems, it is pointed 
out by World Oil. While demand for 
petroleum products is greater than be- 
fore the war, pipe line, refining, and 
other facilities for transporting and 
processing oils are essentially the same 
as prewar. Refinery and pipe line 
projects of the war period were pro- 
vided largely for special military or 
related purposes and did not result in 
any substantial increase in operating 
volume. 

Pipe line and refinery expansion as 
well as drilling were deferred as much 
as possible. Thus the industry emerged 
from the war in urgent need of ex- 
pansion and improvement of its facili- 
ties. However, shortages of steel 
goois and other materials have per- 
sisted, and although the industry is 
proceeding with needed projects, it will 
require at least 12 to 18 months to 
complete enough new facilities to put 
Supply in satisfactory balance with 
der ind. 

Meanwhile, supplies of both crude 
oil and refined products are tight. The 
greatest difficulty in supplying demand 
is the Middle West. In that area 


lo production of crude oil is sub- 
st ally less than prewar, while de- 
mi: is up more than for the coun- 


tr s a whole. These circumstances 


have forced reduction of Mid-West 
st to the lowest levels possible and 
emergency use of tank car shipments. 
In lition, it has been necessary for 
rehrers to allocate gasoline among 
deaicrs and to urge the public to con- 
St supplies. Later in the year 
there may be a similar scarcity of fuel 
ols For the rest of the country it is 
bel ed there will be no serious diffi- 
cull. in meeting requirements. 

‘‘iginal estimates of demand in 
194° have been increased for all prin- 
= petroleum products. The sharp- 
st 


‘visions have been for distillate 








Crude Oil Production 
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Trend of Refining Operations in Recent Years 
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fuel oil and kerosene, now expected to 
show gains of 14.1 and 13.0 per cent, 
respectively, over 1946. The unprece- 
dented demand for these heating oils 
reflects the high percentage of oil burn- 
ers installed as heating equipment in 
both new and old homes. 

The current 
fuel demand for 
above last year. 

This year’s demand for residual fuel 
oil is estimated at 5.1 per cent above 
1946. Increased imports have pro- 
vided additional supply, but the possi- 
bility remains that some of the po- 
tential demand will not be filled. 


forecast places motor 
1947 5.8 per cent 


On the basis of demand as forecast 
at mid-year, the Bureau of Mines cal- 
culated that the domestic production of 
crude oil and other liquid petroleum 
would be 4.2 per cent greater in 1947 
than 1946; imports would be 30.4 per 
cent higher; that these new supplies 
would permit a small increase in 
stocks; and that refinery runs of crude 
would be 3.8 per cent above 1946. The 
domestic production of crude was esti- 
mated at 4,920,000 barrels daily aver- 
age for 1947, up 3.6 per cent, and out- 
put of natural gasoline and related 
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oils at 362,000 daily, up 12.5 per cent. 

Imports were forecast at 482,000 
barrels daily for the year, up 30.4 per 
cent from the 370,000 daily of 1946, 
under the increasingly tight supply 
situation for domestic production. 
Crude imports were estimated at 282,- 
000 barrels daily, up 19.7 per cent, and 
imports of residual fuel oil and mis- 
cellaneous other oils at 200,000 daily, 
an increase of 49.1 per cent. 


In the forecast, crude runs to still 
are estimated at 4,920,000 barrels 
daily as an average for 1947, an in- 
crease of 3.8 per cent over the runs 
of 4,740,000 per day in 1946. 


Taking into account refinery re- 
quirements, exports, use as fuel, and 
losses, and allowing for requirements 
to be met in part by imports of crude, 
the forecast indicated a demand for 
domestic crude averaging 4,891,000 
barrels daily in 1947, an increase of 
3.3 per cent over 1946. To meet this 
demand and permit additions to crude 
stocks averaging 31,000 barrels daily 
for the year, a daily average domestic 
crude oil production of 4,920,000 bar- 
rels for 1947 was indicated, or an in- 
crease of 3.6 per cent over 1946, 
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Expansion Program 


Because of the tight supply situa- 
tion, the industry is proceeding as 
rapidly as possible with an extraor- 
dinary program of expansion of United 
States facilities, not to mention the 
vast expansion plans of American oil 
companies in the Middle East, Vene- 
zuela, the East Indies, and elsewhere. 

Record capital investments of more 
than $4 billion will be made by the 
petroleum industry in the United 
States in 1947 and 1948 for new and 
improved facilities, according to the 
American Petroleum Institute. This 
will raise the industry’s estimated total 
investment from $14 billion to $18 bil- 
lion. For the 1947-1948 period out- 
lays of $3 billion have been actually 
budgeted by certain companies fur- 
nishing data, and the $1 billion for the 
rest of the industry is estimated. 

The projected capital expenditures 
will be divided as follows: 45 per cent 
in production and the development of 
new reserves; 30 per cent for adding 
307,000 barrels per day of new re- 
fining capacity and replacing 100,000 
a day of obsolete plants; 11 per cent 
for pipe lines, tankers, tank cars, tank 
trucks, and other transportation fa- 
cilities; 12 per cent for service sta- 
tions, bulk terminals and other mar- 
keting; and 2 per cent for miscel- 
laneous purposes. 

The necessary funds will require 
some new financing as well as the use 
of substantial parts of recent and cur- 
rent earnings. The investments will 
have to be made promptly in order to 
prevent oil shortages, although costs 
of the projects will be sharply above 
prewar. Production and exploration 
costs are far higher than formerly, the 
latter being three times as great, due 
to deeper drilling, development in less 
accessible places, more dry holes, and 
other reasons. Refining division costs 
are three times those of 1936 and 
seven times those of 1916, due to more 
complicated processes. Refinery equip- 
ment which cost $400 a barrel of daily 
capacity prewar now costs over $1,000. 
Pipe lines that cost $12,000 a mile pre- 
war cost $30,000. Marketing facilities 
now cost more than twice as much as 
before the war. 

Helping to make possible this needed 
expansion of facilities is the fact that 
since the spring of 1946 the average 
price of crude oil has advanced from 
$1.22 to about $1.92 a barrel, while 
prices of petroleum products have in- 
creased proportionally. At midyear 
of 1947 there was pronounced unward 
pressure on prices of both crude oil 
and products, with a possibility of fur- 
ther increases although several major 
companies urged the industry to “hold 
the line.” 


Drilling Operations 


It was indicated at the middle of 
1947 that around 32,500 wells would 
be completed in the United States com- 
pared with about 30,800 in 1946. In 
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the first half of 1947 total completions greater. This increase in footage per 


were 4.8 per cent ahead of 1946 (14,880 
against 14,200) and the number of 
drilling rigs in operation was more 
than 10 per cent greater, statistics 
compiled by World Oil indicated. Ex- 
ploratory drilling showed a greater 
gain than total drilling. There were 
13.1 per cent more exploratory wells 
completed in the first half of 1947 than 
in 1946 (2,381 against 2,105). This 
year has been the most active in ex- 
ploratory drilling so far recorded. 

There was also a better than aver- 
age proportion of successful wells. In 
reflection of the large number of wild- 
cats drilled and the favorable ratio of 
success, 249 new oil, distillate and gas 
fields were discovered. That number 
compared with 213 discoveries in the 
first half of 1946 and an average of 
173 per half year for the 10 years 
prior to 1947. In addition, 173 new 
pay zones were discovered in existing 
fields, compared with 134 in the first 
half of last year. However, the 62 re- 
ported important extensions to proven 
fields compared with 109 for last year’s 
first half. 

While the number of well comple- 
tions is running higher than last year, 
the average completion depth also is 


well has acted as a brake on the num- 
ber of wells that could be completed 
under the existing shortage of casing 
and tubing. 

In view of the increases in both field 
development and exploratory drilling, 
and considering the above-average suc- 
cess in completing producing wells 
among the wildcats drilled, it is in- 
dicated that in the first half of 1947 
the new reserves developed exceeded 
those used up in the meantime, as has 
been the case at most times in the past. 
Thus it is indicated that proved United 
States reserves of petroleum stood at 
a new high level at the middle of this 
year. 

Latest available statistics on opera- 
tions by companies emphasize the 
highly competitive nature of the petro 
leum industry. While the marketing 
division is the most competitive of all, 
the producing division comprises many 
companies and operators, and there is 
substantial competition even in rvfin- 
ing, despite the heavy capital require 
ments in modern plants. 

In the first half of this year 3/ of 
the larger companies completed 27.7 
per cent of the new wells while some 
3,000 smaller companies and operstors 
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j JE owells don’t have to talk. . 


Facts on the productivity of an oil well are 
self-evident. It is either producing oil or it 
isn’t. If it is a producer, the evidence is in the 
number of barrels it flows every 24 hours. 
There’s no argument with the figures — it’s 
just a matter of measurement to determine 
the production. 

The advertiser of oil equipment has mofe 


difficulty tracing the productivity of his adver-~ 


tising dollar because his facts are not adaptable 
to mechanical measurement. The trick is\to 
find the facts that tell the story. 


If you have equipment to sell the petroleum in- 


dustry, you will be interested in the following: 


THE MARKET — Manufacturers of produc- 
tion, pipeline, and refinery equipment and 
supplies are shooting at a multi-billion dollar 
market. In terms of volume, the petroleum 
industry ranks third among all industries. 
Operating officials, engineers, superintendents 
and foremen are constantly in need of more 
and better equipment. The obvious increase in 
this multi-billion dollar oil equipment market 
calls for a sound, steady factual sales approach 
detailing the type, the construction, and the 
method. It’s easy to see that the market is 
important; now take a look at — 
THE MEN — These Operating Men are 
charged with the responsibility of producing 
the most oil with the greatest economy and 
efficiency ...and under increasingly complex 
conditions. They also buy or control the pur- 
chase of 929% of the oil field and plant equip- 
ment. Glance at the typical divisions from 
which these Operating Men buy: 
PRODUCTION DIVISION 

Drilling — Production — Motor Transport 
Geological — Natural Gasoline Manufacturing 
Cycling — Operating Executive — Engineering 

PIPE LINE DIVISION 
Telegraph — Stock and Materials — Operating 
Machinery and Construction — Engineering 
Operating Executive 

REFINERY DIVISION 
Purchasing — Operations — Maintenante 
Fire Prevention — Operating Executive 
Development and Research — Control 
This ‘92% of the authority to buy” is vital jin 
your list of facts to check up on your adver- 
tising dollar. But there is still — 
THE MAGAZINE — You have the facts on 
the market and the men. Now add the maga} 
zine that has served them since 1929 and you 





13 TIME RATE 


l page . . . . $190 
Yn page (island) . $120 
Y page. . . . S105 
V4 page. . . . $ 57.50 


have the combination of facts that provide a 
straight-line approach to a multi-billion 
dollar market. 

For 18 years The Petroleum Engineer has been 
functioning as the leading International engi- 
neer monthly, with the definite purpose of 
serving the engineering and operational 


, branches of the petroleum industry. The 
‘\editprial policy was, and remains, one of pro- 


«Widing the Operating Men with the most 


_adyabced, method-type technical articles avail- 


abte_jn the field — information that they could 
hot’ get anywhere else. Since 1929 The 
Petroleum Engineer has been accumulating the 
experience necessary to meet a definite need of 
the petroleum industry... it has been buying 
experience with years of service. 

These articles are written and edited by engi- 
neers, men holding key positions in the oil 
industry, and have the solid backing of factual 
data, charts, formulas, graphs and other vital, 
functional operating information. 


There are many facts in the proof of Petroleum 
Engineer's effectiveness but, most important, 
the Operating Men themselves have given it 
text-book recognition. Of Petroleum Engi- 
neer’s over 14,000 subscriptions, 4,130 go to 
engineers; 2,760 go to superintendents; 1,102 
go to foremen. And remember that many of 
these Operating Men are located in the 33 
foreign countries The Petroleum Engineer 
reaches every month. Check the EFG classifica- 
tions of the latest ABC report. 


Now you have the facts: (1) a multi-billion 
dollar market, (2) the men who control 92% 
of the buying in that market and (3) the 
magazine these Operating Men study and work 
with. It adds up to your advertising dollar 
doing the most effective job possible with the 
greatest productivity. 
No, oil wells don’t have to talk — but your 
advertisement does. Make it talk to the most 
highly screenéd\ audience of any oil publica- 
tion. Place that advertise- , 
ment in The Retroleum 
Engineer. A full schedule 
breaks in all 13 issues 
(including the Ref- 
erence Annual) 
and costs 
only $2,470. 













Co:cring DRILLING @ PRODUCTION @ REFINING @ NATURAL GASOLINE MANUFACTURING @ PIPELINING 
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completed the other 72.3 per cent. 

In 1946, the indicated gross produc- 
tion of crude oil for 27 larger com- 
panies represented 61.0 per cent of 
total United States output, leaving 39.0 
per cent as the share for the rest of 
the industry, including many pro- 
ducers. 

For 1946, 23 larger companies ac- 
counted for 75.1 per cent of the United 
States refinery runs of crude oil, leav- 
ing 24.9 per cent for the rest of the 
industry. 


Refining by Areas 


Crude oil refineries of the world are 
believed to number 724, with 365 in 
the U. S., according to Petroleum Re- 
finer. The ten leading refining states, 
together with their percentage of the 
nation’s total capacity, are as follows: 
Texas, 28.9%; California, 16.9%; 
Pennsylvania, 7.8%; Illinois, 5.8%; 
Louisiana, 5.8%; New Jersey, 5.3%; 
Indiana, 5.2%; Oklahoma, 4.3%; Ohio, 


o& /0 > 
4.1%); Kansas, 3.5%. 


Producing by Areas 


Crude oil is currently being pro- 
duced in 26 states of the nation and 
drilling operations are being con- 
ducted in 32 states. The ten leading 


states with their percentage of the na- 
tion’s total crude oil production, new 
wells and footage during the first half 
6f 1947 are as follows: 


Percent f I s I ul 
New 
Oil Well Footage 
State Produced Drilled Drilled 
Texa 43.7 28.8 16.8 
California 14 6.2 7.7 
L~auisiana ‘ i 7.4 
Oklahoma 7 11.9 10 
Kansas 7 ‘ 6.9 
lllinols 5 6.1 { 
Wyoming it 0.9 
New Mex l l 2 
Mississippi § ] 3. 
Arkansas 1.6 U.S 1.f 


Equipment 


Two general types of equipment are 
employed in refineries: low-pressure, 
low-temperature materials for topping, 
rerunning, treating; and high-pres- 
sure, high-temperature types for crack- 
ing (thermal) conditions. Thermal 
cracking employs heavy-duty pumps, 
high-pressure compressors; the plung- 
er-type pump running up to 2000 psig. 
is common in thermal cracking; the 
compressors use from one to four or 
even six stages, pressures running up 
to 2500 psig., although 1000 psig. is 
usually the maximum. 

Still tubes for thermal processes run 
to %-in. wall thickness, up to 40 ft. 
long, ranging from plain carbon steel 
to 18 per cent Cr-8 per cent Ni alloys, 
the majority being 4-6 Chrome-% per 
cent Moly steel. Each still requires 
200 to 600 such tubes, depending on 
its throughput capacity and its design, 
with a corresponding number of return 
bends, plugs, tube supports. 
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For catalytic cracking the require- 
ments are for steels resistant to ero- 
sion by finely divided solids at low 
pressures and normal (850-1050° F.) 
temperatures. Erosion is a more im- 
portant item than corrosion, gener- 
ally speaking. The number of tubes is 
equivalent to those required for ther- 
mal cracking. Low-pressure, large- 
capacity blowers are used, one to two 
for each unit, depending on capacity. 
Large-capacity containers or vessels, 
holding several hundred tons of cata- 
lyst, built of steel sheet of around 
1%-in. thickness, are employed widely. 
Similar containers which are merely 
huge tanks to hold finely divided solids, 
are used widely to store catalyst. 
Blowers for hoisting catalyst, for burn- 
ing carbon off catalysts in regenerator 
units also are universally used, having 
large capacity at low pressures. 

Waste heat boilers are used, spe- 
cially designed to handle large gas 
volumes at high temperatures of 1000- 
1250° F., to produce steam at high 
temperatures and relatively high pres- 
sures. Heat exchangers include those 
using two liquids or vapors and those 
using vapors and/or solids or liquids 
in exchange relation. Fractionators 
include at least one for each unit, along 
with conventional flash drums, de- 
phlegmators, condensers, etc., etc. 

In the drilling field, obsolescence con- 
tinues a prime factor, as a large num- 
ber of 1875 rotary drilling rigs were 
picked from the scrap pile during the 
war, and put to work long after their 
day of efficient operation had passed. 

Steam rigs continue to sell, but far 
below the prewar total, and Diesel, 
Diesel-electric, and improved gasoline 
and gas engines are filling this power 
supply. Of the 1,800 rotary rigs oper- 
ating in the fall of 1946, two-thirds 
were power rigs, according to Drilling. 
Steam remains strong in the Gulf 
Coastal areas, but even there diesel 
electric rigs are coming to the fore. 


Pipe, casing, and manila rope of pre- 
war standards were in short supply in 


1946. A 25-cent per bbl. increase in 
oil has helped make further exploration 
and drilling possible. 

Contractors have been sent to South 
America to drill for major companies, 
emphasizing the active foreign market, 


Marketing 


The large motor-fuel and motor-oil 
sales have resulted in the reopening of 
many service stations which were clos- 
ed during the war. In general the trend 
in retail sales is toward the supersta- 
tions which not only offer complete 
automotive service to car and truck 
owners but also in many instances sell 
other commodities and products. 

The 1939 Census of Business reported 
241,858 filling stations in the United 
States, with sales of $2,822,495,000. 
This was a gain of 22.4 per cent in 
number, and 43.4 per cent in sales, over 
1985. There were 231,475 active pro- 
prietors of unincorporated businesses, 
and 235,527 employes who drew $198,- 
934,000 during the year. 

This retail volume was divided as 


follows: 
No. Percent 


Type of Outlet Outlets of Sales 


Independents ........-++.. 230,460 88.4 
COREE casccescccenccecases 10,291 10.2 
Co-operatives .......++e++- 1,017 1.3 
GEG ocsccccedscccancccess 90 0.1 


In 1939 independents got 88.4 per 
cent of sales; chains, 10.2 per cent; co- 
operatives, 1.3 per cent, and other types 
of outlets, 0.1 per cent. 


Associations 


American Petroleum Institute, 50 W. 
50th St., New York. 

Gasoline Pump Mfrs. Assn., 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

National Petroleum Assn., 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Truck Tank Assn., 120 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago. 

Natural Gasoline Assn. of America, 
Kennedy Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 


Munsey 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1947.] 


Allen’s Hand Book of the Oil Industry, 
1261 Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadel- 
phia 2, Pa. Published by H. D. Allen. 
Est. 1922. Controlled. Type page, 7x10. 
Published annually. Forms close July 


1. Circulation, 9,395. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 
2 150.00 90.00 50.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, no charge. 





Analytical Chemistry. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 





A. 8S. M. E. Mechanical Catalog and 


Directory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





Bulletin of American Assn. of Petroleum 
Geologists, Box $79, Tulsa 1. Published 
by Amer. Assn. Pet. Geologists. Est. 1917. 
Subscription, $15. Trim size, 6%x9%. 
Type page, 4% x7. Published 15th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
nage _ Reese. Bh Pa $2 $20; % 
pag 3 page. b eed, . 

Standard color, $100, 


California Oil World, 117 W. 9th St.. Los 
Angeles 15. Published by Petroleum Pub- 
lishers, Inc. Est. 1908. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, ‘x10. 
Published 5th and 20th. Forms close A 


days preceding. Agency discounts, 1°--. 
Circulation, 2,928; (gross), 3,375. Pro- 
ducing, 1,860; refining and natura! #as5- 
oline, 475; equipment mfrs. and supply 
dealers, 321; financial, 255; others, 21. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page y% Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 50.00 
6 135.00 70.00 0.00 
12 125.00 65.00 5.00 
24 100.00 55.00 50 
Standard color, $20. 





Petroleum Register, 41. W 


California : 
Published by 


6th St., Los Angeles 14. 3 
Price, $5. Trim 


Palmer Publications. py 
size, 3%x7. Type page, 25x5%. >ub- 
Agency discounts. +9 


lished annually. 
Rates on request. 
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«hemieal and Engineering News, 332 W. 
42nd St., New York 18 Published by 
A rican Chemical Society Est. 1923. 
Subscription, $2 to members, others $4. 
Trim size, 8xll%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
ed Monday. Forms close 20 days prec. 
ency discounts, li 5-2 
‘jirculation, 60,569. Companies, officials, 
works execs., 2,121 foremen, su- 
visors, 2,138; engineers, 5,952; re- 
rch directors, 5,487; chemists, 13,318; 
jndependent laboratories, 7,913; instruc- 
tors, 6.960; students, 6,088; others, 11,135 
Rates, based on space used in one year 
in combination with Industrial and 
] rineering Chemistry, Analytical Chem- 
istry, Chemical Abstracts, and Journal 
American Chemical Society l page, 


$ pages, $600: 13 pages, $550; 26 
p s, $495 

Ss idard orange, red, green, blue, yellow, 
$ bleed, $55. 





Composite eee of Oil Field oe | Pipe 
Line Equipment, The, 3301 Buffalo Drive, 
Houston 6, Tex. Published by Gulf Pub- 


lishing Co. Established 1929. Single 
copies, $20. Trim size, 8%xll. Type 
page, 7x10. Published every 18 mos. 1948 
é on distributed Dec., 1947. Next edi- 
t date, 1949-50. Agency discounts, 
15 Circulation (Swern), 10,000. Rates 
( r two year basis)—1 page, $300; 2 
pages, $259; 4-7 pages, $200; 8-11 pages, 
$ 12-15 pages, $165; 16-23 pages, $160; 


es, $145; 32 pages, $130. 


: ag 





Standar¢ d ooter first page, $95; additional 
eesti 
CCA oy 
— 


Drilling, 1420 Pacific Ave., Dallas 1. Pub- 
lished by Associated Publishers, Inc. Est. 
) Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. 

blished 10th and Oct. 25. Forms close 





abt proses. Agency discounts, 15-2 
lation, July 1947, 6154; (gross), 
6.600, Oil we 1 drilling contractors, 1,945; 
| ers operating drilling equipment 
al field men, 540; toolpushers (con 
tractors’ field men) 1,493 major pro- 
d (executives and field men in 
di ng depts.), 4 042: mfrs d supplies, 
led thers, 2 Rates 
I i Page » brsagee 4% Page 
$200.00 $115.00 
165.00 95.00 52. 
145.00 85.00 50.00 
St lard red, $35 


1dd tional data see page 139. 
The Drilling Contractor, 1408 Gulf States 
Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas. Published by 
American Assn. of Oilwell Drilling Con- 
tractors. Est. 1944. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 84 x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 





lis i bi-monthly, Feb. 15. Forms close 
lst Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
ti (Sworn), 3,025. Rates— 
mes 1 Page % Page 
l $150.00 $ 80.00 
120.00 64.00 


Sta: lard. eaten, $50; bleed, $15. 





Gasoline Retailer, The, 480 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17. Est. 1930. Subscrip- 


ti $2. Trim size, 11%x16. Type page, 
1 5. Published every other Wednes- 
da Forms close Friday. Agency dis- 
‘ 15-2. Circulation, 75,810. Rates 
(N nal Edition )— 
Tir 1 Page 45 ins. 15 ins 
$604.80 $378.00 $136.08 
541.80 340.20 123.48 
: 504.00 317.52 115.92 
Sex nal editions and Nat'l Ed. including 
= bber, also published. Rates on re- 
~ ird red, blue, green, full-page 
ur 25%. 





Independent Petroleum Association of 
America Monthly, 706 Thompson Bldg., 
Tu! 3. Published by Ind. Pet. Assn. 
of America. Est. 1930. Controlled. Trim 


size 4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
5t Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
R , 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 10,000. 

Times 1 Page 

1 $145.00 

122.50 

a 110.00 


ard red, $35; bleed, $10. 





@ 


Ind trial and Engineering Chemistry, 


$32 42nd St., New York 18. Published 
Soy terican Chemical Society. Est. 1909. 
. ription, $3.50 to members, others 


page, 7x10. 
Agency 


S8xll%&. Type 
Forms close 20th. 


$4. Trim size, 
Published 10th 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 37,497; 
Companies, officials, 6,168; works execs., 
1,339; foremen, supervisors, 1,143; engi- 
neers, 4,058; research directors, 3,496; 
chemists, metallurgists, 5,847; indepen- 
laboratories, 5,446; instructors, 
3,197; students, 1,895; others, 4,908. 

Rates, based on space used in one year 
and in combination with Analytical 
Chemistry, Chemical Abstracts, and 
Journal of American Chemical Society— 
l page, $455: 6 pages, $410; 12 pages 
$375; 24 pages, $365. When Chemical and 
Engineering News is included in combi- 
nation—l1 page, $455; 7 pages, $410; 13 
pages, $375: 26 pages, $365. 
Standard orange, red, green, blue, yellow, 
$115; bleed, $40. 


@ @ 


National Petroleum News, General Edi- 
tion, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 1%. Pub- 
lished by National ‘Petroleum Pub. Co. 
Est. 1909. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Wednesday. Forms close 2 weeks pre- 
ceding. N.LA.A. statement on request 
Agency discounts, 15-1. 

Circulation, 12,549; (gross), 13,148. Pro- 
ducers, 176; refiners, 2,225; marketers, 


(gross), 37,075. 





8,216; equipment mfrs. and dealers, 714; 
others, 1,136. Rates—1 page, $360; 13 
pages, $290; 26 pages, $240. Fractional 


pages pro-rata. 


Standard red, $75; bleed, 12%. 





Ohio Gasoline News, 3134 N. High St., 
Columbus 2, Ohio. Published by Ohio 
Gasoline News Pub. Co. Subscription, $2. 


Type page, 10%x16. Published 5th and 
20th. Forms close 3 days preceding 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
8.560. Rates—20c per agate line. Stand- 
ard co lor, 25% 





Oil and Automotive Jobber, 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. 





The, 480 
Published 


by H. A. Inness Brown. Est. 1938. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 11%x16. Type 
page, 10% x15 Published every other 
Wed Forms close Friday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 16,735. Rates— 
Times 1 P age 3 Cols 1 Col. 

l $229.3: $157.25 $ 58.97 

13 212.94 147.42 55.69 

26 196.56 137.59 52.42 


Oil, the Oilman’s Newspaper, 124 W. 4th 
St., Los Angeles 13. Published by Miller 


Freeman Publications. Est. 1945. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 11x16. Type page, 
10x15. Published Thursday. Forms close 


Thursday prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 3,850. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4, lage 
l $260.00 $165.00 $ 95.00 
14 220.00 135.00 80.00 
27 200.00 120.00 70.00 
53 180.00 105.00 60.00 


Standard red, $35; others, $75. 
7th, 14th, 27th and 53rd insertions ars 
for Oil Yearbook, published in spring 


Oil and Gas Journal, 211 S. Cheyenne §8t., 
Tulsa, 1. For the production, refin- 
ing, natural gasoline and pipe line divi- 
sion of the petroleum industry. Published 
by Petroleum Pub. Co. Est. 1902. Sub- 
scription $3. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Saturday. Forms 
close 20 days preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 22,811; (gross), 23,462, Pro- 
ducing, refining, natural gasoline, pipe- 
line, 19,060; equipment mfrs. and supply 


dealers, 2,596; others, 1,348. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $260.00 $130.00 $ 65.00 
13 200.00 110.00 60.00 
26 180.00 100.00 5.00 
52 150.00 90.00 50.00 


Standard red, $50; bleed, $20. 





Oil & Gas News, 214 N. Franklin St., Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. Published by Petroleum 
Publishers, Inc. Est. 1933. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, tinge © Type page, 7x10. 
Published Friday orms close week 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates—1 page, $80; 13 pages, $64; 26 
pages, $60; 562 pages, $40. 

Standard red, $20; bleed, $12.50. 
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Oil Forum, 80 Warren St., New York 7. 
Published by Orchard Liste Pubs, Est. 
1947. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 


11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 30th. 

Forms close 22nd. Agency discounts, 

15-2. Circulation, 5,083. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $150.00 $110.00 
6 180.00 140.00 95.00 
12 160.00 120.00 80.00 


Standard red, 35%; bleed, 10%. 





Oil Marketer, The, 1217 Hudson Bivd., 
Bayonne, N. J. Published by Oildom Pub. 
Co. Est. 1929. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
11x16. Type page, 10x15. Published 
every other Monday. Published bi-week- 
ly, Saturday. Forms close Wednesday. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

32,391. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 6 Page % Page 
1 $400.00 $275, 00 $150.00 
13 350.00 225.00 130.00 
26 300.00 200.00 120.00 


Sectional editions also published. Rates 
on request. Standard color, $60; bleed, 
10% 





Oil Reporter, 730 17th St., 
Est. 1944. Subscription, $4. 


Denver 2. 
Trim size, 


8%4x11% Type page, 7x10. Published 

every other Tuesday. Forms close week 

prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 

tion (Sworn), 3,189. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 36.00 
13 105.00 70.00 32.00 
26 90.00 65.00 30.00 


Color, $40; bleed, $15. 





Petroleum Data Book, 700 Irwin-Keasler 
Bldg., Dallas 1. Published by Petroleum 
Engineering Pub. Co. Est. 1947. Sub- 
scription, $15. Trim size, 84x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published annually. Agency 
discounts, 15-5. Circulation, 5,000. Rates 
1 page, $350; 4 pages, $300; 8 pages, $275. 
Standard red, $50. 





Petroleo Interamericano. 
(See EXPORTS AND IMPORTS.) 


@ 


Petroleum Engineer, 700 Irwin-Keasler 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. Published by Pe- 
troleum Engineer Pub. Co. Est. 1929. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%4x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close ist. Agency discounts, 15-0. N.LA. 
A. report on request. 

Circulation, 13,182; (gross), 14,115. Pro- 





ducing, 6,943; pipe line, 1,355; refining, 
2,561: natural gasoline,, 756; mfrs. and 
supply, 1,175; others, 612. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $140.00 $ 62.50 
7 210.00 130.00 62.50 
13 190.00 120.00 57.50 


13th insertion in Annual Reference num- 


ber. 
Standard red, $40; bleed, $15. 


For additional data see page 435. 





Petroleum Equipment, 114 Liberty St., 
New York 6. Published by Petroleum 
Equipment Paes Co., Inc. Est. 1938. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published quarterly, Jan. Forms close 
25th preceding. Agency discounts, 15.2. 


N.LA.A. report on request. Circulation, 

Jan., 1947, 11,693; (gross), 12,000. Pro- 

ducing, drilling and pipe lines, 6,501; 

refining, 4,025; equipment mfrs. and sup- 

ply companies, 1,175. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 6 Page % Page 
1 $215.00 Fs} 30. 00 $ 80.00 
4 180.00 107.2 65.00 


Standard color, 20%. 


cw 


Petroleum Marketer, 624 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5. Published by Shaw Pub. 
Co. Est. 1933. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type 





page, sax6%. Published ist. Forms 
close 20th. N.I.A.A_ statement on re- 
quest. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, July, 1947, 14,847; (gross), 
14,928. Oil company executives, 3,226; 
oil jobber executives, 9,581; oil refiner 
and compounder executives, 856; others, 
828. Rates—1 page, $250; 12 pages, $175; 
24 pages, $150. Standard color, red, $25. 
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Petroleum Processing, 1213 W. 3rd St., 
Cleveland 13. Published by National 
Petroleum Pub. Co. Est. 1937. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published Ist Wed. Forms close 
15th Agency discounts, 15-1. 


Circulation, Feb., 1947, 6,861; (gross), 
9,083. Company executives, 1,485; plant 
mers. and foreman, 1,991; chemists, 916; 
engineers, 2,622; others, 153. Rates—l 
page, $250; 6 pages, $225; 12 pages, $200. 


Standard color (red), $60; bleed, 12%. 





Petroleum Refiner, 3301 Buffalo Drive, 
Houston 6, Tex. Published by Gulf Pub. 
Co. Est. 1922 Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. 

Circulation, 7,226; (gross), 8,245. Re- 
fining and natural gasoline, 5,945; mfrs. 
and supply, 733; others, 548. Rates—l 
page, 210; 6 pages, $180; 12 pages, $140 
24 pages, $110. 


Standard red, $30; bleed, $12.50. 


1948 Process Handbook to be issued as 
Section 2 of Sept. Petroleum Refiner 
Rates-—$200 per standard black and 


white page Forms close July 

Petroleum Register, 794 Stanford Ave., 
Los Angeles 21 Published by Mona 
Palmer Est 1917 Subscription, $10 
Trim size, 8%x11 Type page, 7x10. 
Published De« Forms close Nov. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulatior 3,000 tates 


page, $150; % page, 
bleed 10% 


1 page, $250; % 
$75. Standard red, $50 


Petroleum Technology, 29 WV. 39th St., 
New York 18. Published by American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers. Est. 1938. Subscription $6. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Published 
alternate months from Jan. Forms close 
15th Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 1,815. Rates—-$90 per page. 


Standard color, $25; bleed, $10. 





Petroleum Transporter. 
(See AUTOMOTIVE.) 
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Petroleum World, 412 W. 6th St., Los An- 
geles 14. Published by Palmer Puvp- 
lications. Est. 1910. Trim size, 8%x11\. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 5th Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, April, 1947, 4,462; (gross), 
4.8383. Producers, 2,619; refining and sup- 
pliers, 1,765; others, 143. Rates—7th or 
13th insertion in Annual Review Number. 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $150.00 $100.00 
7 175.00 100.00 75.00 
13 160.00 80.00 50.00 


Standard red, blue, orange or yellow, 


$50; bleed, 10%. 





Pipe Line News, 1217 Hudson Blvd., 
Bayonne, N. J. Published by Oildom Pub 
Co, Est. 1928. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published list. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, i5- 
2. Circulation, 3,108. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $112.50 $ 60.00 
6 150.00 87.50 50.00 
12 125.00 75.00 45.00 
Color, red, $35; bleed, 20%. 





Refinery Catalog (Composite Catalog of 
Oil Refinery Equipment), 3301 Buffalo 
Drive, Houston 6, Tex. Published by Gulf 
Pub, Co. Est. 1930. Controlled. Distribu- 
tion in Oil Refining and Natural Gasoline 
Industry. Trim size, 8%xll. Type page, 
7x10. Published annually; 16th edition, 
1948. Forms close Jan. 15, 1948. Agency 
discounts, 15-0 Circulation (Sworn), 
5,017. Rates—1 page, $175; 2 pages, $150; 
4 pages, $130; 8 pages, $120; 16 pages, 
$100 

Color, $50 first page, $20 per succeeding 
page same color. Bleed (on sections of 
4 pages or more), $25 for first and $10 
per succeeding page. 





Rocky Mountain Petroleum Year Book, 
730 17th St., Denver 2. Est. 1944, Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published annually. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,000. Rates 
—l page, $225; % page, $145; % page, 
$85. Color, $40; bleed, $15. 





Sweet's Catalog File for the Process In- 
dustries, 
(See CHEMICAL PrROcESsS INDUSTRIES.) 


Weekly Derrick, Center St., Oil City, Pa. 
Published by Derrick Pub. Co. Est. 1871. 
Subscription $3. Trim size, 11%x16*\4. 
Type page, 10x15. Published Thursday. 
Forms close Monday. Agency discoun's, 
15-2. Circulation (Swern), 1,080. Rataes 
—5e per line flat. 





World Oil (formerly The Oil Weekly»), 
3301 Buffalo Drive, Houston 6, Tex 
Published by Gulf Pub. Co. Est. 1916 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%4x11; 
Type page, 7x10. Published 25th preced- 
ing. Forms close Ist of month prec. date 
of issue, except Yearbook Forecast num- 
ber (annual) Jan. 15. Agency discounts, 


15-0. 
Circulation, 16,072; (gross), 17,233. Pro- 
ducing and pipe lines, 2.727: manuf 


turers and supply, 2,195; others, 1,150. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $300.00 $150.00 $ 75 ) 
6 250.00 132.50 75.00 

13 225.00 125.00 66.25 


26 . | ae S's? ee , 
Standard red, $40; bleed, $15; combina- 
tion rates with Petroleum Refiner. 


wy 


World Petroleum, 2 W. 45th St., New 
York 19. Published by Mona Palmer. 
Est. 1930.. Trim size, 10%x13%. Type 
page, 9x12. Published ist. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 8,532; (gross), 9,210. Ex- 
ploration, drilling and production, 3,168 
refining, 3.399; transportation, 433; 
equipment mfrs., 805; others, 518. Rates, 
consecutive insertions— 





Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
$260.00 $175.00 $150.00 

*7 225.00 150.00 125.00 
*13 195.00 125.00 100.00 


Color (red), $60; bleed, 10%. 

*Seventh insertion on a seven insertion 
contract and the 13th insertion on a 
yearly contract provides for space in the 
Annual Review issue, published July 15 





CANADA 


The Financial Post, Survey of Olls, 481 
University Ave., Toronto 2. Published 
by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 4}3 x 7}. Pub- 
lished annually, Jan. Forms close Dec. 5 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,900; 
(gross), 5.016. Rates—l1 page, 18; 2 
pages, each, $71.25: % page, $45. 
Standard red, $20; bleed, 15%. 
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Packaging 


(See also Advertising and Merchandising; Paper, Paper Products) 


[he dimensions of the packaging 
field are not generally realized, even by 
those who work directly in it. Cutting 
horizontally, as it does, across all in- 
dustries, packaging has come to be 
recognized in recent years as a com- 
mon field in which all manufacturers 
share the mutual problem of properly 
conveying their product to the cus- 
tomer. 

The most authoritative estimate of 
the over-all size of packaging is the 
Department of Commerce _ report 
(June, 1947) that in value of all ma- 
terials and services it now amounts to 
$5 billion a year. Thus, if it could be 
considered as a separate industry it 
would rank as one of the largest in 
the country—bigger than steel, bigger 
than the automobile industry at its 
1939 level ($4 billion). 

\ccording to estimates of 1947 pro- 
duction by the Committee for economic 
Development, the value of paper and 
paperboard products used in packag- 
ing alone is over a billion dollars. Con- 
version of paperboard into containers 
adds another half-billion. 
Metal cans amount to more than half 
a billion dollars a year, while glass 
containers and specialty paper prod- 
ucts (including bags) are around a 

rter-billion each. 


and boxes 


addition to the production of ma- 
terials and containers, there are all 
the vast activities of research, design, 
testing, printing, filling and sealing, 
al lisplay. 


covering from wartime shortages 


and restrictions, and from the neces- 
sary diversion to military ends, pack- 
aging is now established on a plane 
well above its pre-war level. The ac- 


panying table from Modern Pack- 
aging magazine shows the extent of 
he gain by comparing the volume of 
pre-war (1939) with 1946 and esti- 
n 1 1947 production of all the basic 
n ials of packaging. 

While packaging reflects to some ex- 


tent the fluctuations of the general 
b ss level, packaging is evolution- 
ary. Since the cracker-barrel days of 
a eration ago packaging year-by- 


( has been extended to more and 
n products. This process is con- 
at an accelerated pace. 

yutstanding current example is 
t} end—more like a landslide—to- 
v pre-packaging of meats and pro- 
for self-service sale in food 
ts. Development of functionally 
é t packages and open-top re- 
ited display rapidly 
é iting the last two service coun- 
the modern food store—cutting 
lowering overhead, increasing 
| and boosting volume through 
thi stinct customer preference for 
pac aged goods that tell their own 
tory. In these stores, every item 


cases 1s 














PREWAR AND POSTWAR PACKAGING SUPPLIES 


| PREWAR | 1946 





PAPER & PAPERBOARD (all uses) 


12,036,421 tons 


1947 est. 





19,200,000 tons 20,500,000 tons 





Kraft board 











Waxing, glossine & greaseproof 








Liquid-tight stock 





Boxboard (folding) 








Boxboord (setup) 











Boxboord (misc.) 


1,129,677 tons 1,650,000 tons | 1,750,000 tons 
194,420 tons ] 348,000 on. 380,000 ae 
figs. unavailable) 52,000 tons a 65,000 tons 
1,385,000 tons 2,050,500 tons increase | 
585,700 tons | 462,000 tons increase 
976,400 tons ia 1,250,000 tons increase | 








METAL CANS (steel) 


,19T 689 tons | 3,000,000 tons* 


(1% billion coms) 


3,470,000 tons 
(29 billion cons) 


+. 





METAL CLOSURES (screw & lug) 




















16,080,000,000 increase | 
PLASTIC CLOSURES 2,000,000,000 us increase 
CROWN CAPS) 43,200,000,000 a ? “| 
~ STEEL ORUMS—t™*” 27,500,000 inenoese | 
COLLAPSIBLE TUBES p 1,000,000,000* increase wa 
ALUMINUM FOIL” Ves 40,000,000 tos. | "$2,000,000 Ibs 
qnaah Conmanenns 7,411,248,000 16,018,560,000 same or increase 





CELLOPHANE 


TEXTILES (cotton bags) 


ADHESIVES 


RUBBER inctural; all uses) 


LUMBER (all uses) 


PUG a tel ls Bente 1 08,000,000 Ibs. 
|10,Q00,000 Ibs. 
$15,000,000 _ 


PLASTIC FILM & SHEET 
MACHINERY 


*Rowgh estimate 


100,000,000 Ibs. 
458,760 bales 
gs. unavailable) 
600,000 tons 
BS billion bd. ft 














| 425,000,000 Ibs. sine 


increase 
decrease increase 


100% increase 25% decrease 


~ 400,000 tons 


502,000 tons 
' 32 billion bd. ft inerense - 
~ 334,000,000 Ibs. 530,000,000 Ibs. 
"17,000,000 Ibs 23,000,000 Ibs. | 
$20,000,000 taweese ¢ os | 
Vodern Packaging 





sold now comes in a prepared package. 
The evolution is complete. 

For both meats and produce the 
standard package is a low tray of pa- 
per-board with an overwrap of cello- 
phane or other transparent film and a 
heat-sealed label. Automatic machines 
frequently are used for wrapping and 
sealing. Meat and produce together ac- 
count for nearly $6 billion of annual 
retail sales; if package cost is esti- 
mated, conservatively, at 1 per cent 
of retail price, it is apparent that this 
means to producers of trays, cello- 
phane, labels and machinery at least 
$60 million yearly of new business. 

For cellophane, as an example, this 
represents only one of the constantly 
developing new packaging markets. 
Thus the expansion of cellophane pro- 
duction indicated by the Modern 
Packaging table is due not only to 
expansion of existing markets but to 
creation of new markets. The fact is 
that, although new production facili- 
ties are being built as rapidly as pos- 
sible, output of cellophane has never 
been able to keep up with burgeoning 
demand. The same is true of many 
other basic packaging materials. De- 
partment of Commerce statistics show 
that the ratio of the production of 
packages to the gross national output 
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s mounting steadily—from 1.14 per 
cent in 1932 to 1.31 per cent in 1937, 
the latest year for which this figure 
is available. 


The last year, however, has shown 
marked improvement in deliveries of 
packaging supplies. Some categories of 
materials already are in balance with 
demand; others are rapidly approach- 
ing that point; only a few are still 
critical in supply. Even machine man- 
ufacturers, who a year ago were quot- 
ing deliveries up to three years ahead, 
now find themselves in many instances 
able to make deliveries on standard 
models in from three to five months. 
The improvement, in general, has 
been brought about by expansion of 
production facilities, better raw ma- 
terials supply and elimination of dupli- 
cated orders. 

After six years in which they fought 
off new customers, most packaging ma- 
terial suppliers are once more turn- 
ing to aggressive merchandising in 
order to hold their advanced positions. 
Even in boxboard—until recently one 
of the tightest items—the possibility 
of doubling pre-war output by 1948, in 
the face of a possible drop in demand, 
was cited by the Department of Com- 
merce recently with this warning: 
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HERE’S COMPLETE COVERAGE 
FOR THE PACKAGING FIELD 





12,201 NET PAID ABC CIRCULATION 


as of June 30, 1947 


Renewal Rate 75.61% /| 





The Packaging Field: The Packaging field is made 
up of manufacturers in every industry who have prod- 
ucts to be conveyed to the consumers or users. These 
users may be manufacturing companies that buy from 
other manufacturers or they may be the consumer 
commonly known as the general public. The packaging 









field has been expanding for 100 years and the inter- 

est in both the merchandising, productive and utility QD sss 

features of packages was never at a higher point 

than it is at present. AUDIT BUREAU 
OF CIRCULATIONS 


The U. S. Department of Commerce says that pack- 
aging is a $5,000,000,000 business covering designing, 
testing, production, shipping and merchandising. A 
wide variety of materials are utilized including glass, 
tin, aluminum, cellophane, paper, boxboard, steel and 
plastics. 


How Modern Packaging is Unique: Modern Pack- 
aging approaches the packaging field from a 
horizontal point of view. Since packag- 

ing is the common interest of our 

readers, all phases of pack- 

aging are covered. 


Modern Packaging reports new developments in ma- 
terials, methods, production, and the news of the 
field. It reflects trends in package design and mer- 
chandising. Modern Packaging is the, only magazine 
to include tipons of actual samples of materials or 
packages on the editorial and advertising pages so 
that the reader can feel as well as see the actual 
material. Modern Packaging is also a practical shop 
manual for all phases of packaging operations. 


The Modern Packaging Encyclopedia is the only reference book 
which covers all phases of packaging. It is published once a year 
and the subscription price is $6.50. 


It contains 20 chapters of packaging know-how plus the Directories 
of the Packaging Field which tell where to buy. It covers the 
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packaging market, new packages, package structure, design of the 
surface, legal aspects, packaging papers, materials, adhesives, plas- 
tics, cartons, bags, envelopes, labels, seals, tags, cans, tubes, glass 
containers, decorative packaging, production line and merchandising 
display. 

Modern Packaging Encyclopedia is 1,200 pages and is the only ref- 
erence book of its kind in the world. Include the Modern Packagina 
Encyclopedia in the budget for year ‘round coverage of the pack 
aging field. 


A BRESKIN PUBLICATION 
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‘The industry will now have to do a 
constructive job of selling, and develop 
some of the potential business avail- 
able to it.” 

War and post-war developments are 
forcing some realignments of the com- 
petitive positions of the three main 
types of containers—metal, glass and 
paper. Just at the point when it was 
showing considerable gains, the war 
forced a drastic drop in can produc- 
tion, while the glass container has 
gained steadily each year since 1940. 
The can was still in the lead in 1946, 
although its margin had been reduced 
from more than 2% to 1 in 1940 to 
less than 3 to 2 in the later year. The 
following table, compiled from De- 
partment of Commerce and Can Man- 
ufacturers Institute figures, shows 
clearly the war and postwar changes: 


PRODUCTION OF TIN CANS AND 
GLASS CONTAINERS, 1940-1946 
(In Billion of Units) 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 

Can ..19.2 24.9 17.9 14.7 18.1 21.3 24.1 
Glas 7.55 9.9 11.3 13.4 14.4 15.2 16.7 
Now all restrictions on both cans 


and glass are off, and normal, unre- 


stricted competition is resumed. The 
can industry benefits from certain 
wartime technological improvements 


greatly reducing the amount of tin re- 
quired and permitting better syn- 
thetic coatings. The glass industry has 
improved its status steadily by new de- 
signs permitting lighter weights of 
glass and lower cost, plus improved 
machinery for the handling of glass 
in the packaging plant. The _hot- 
test fight currently is for beer bus- 
iness. 

As soon as can makers once more 
were allowed to supply cans to brew- 
ers, the glass industry brought out its 
long-heralded lightweight, ‘“one-trip” 
bottle, requiring no deposit and no re- 
turn and thus for the first time match- 
ing the can on the convenience score. 
Since beer in the no-return bottle can 
be sold for about one cent less than 
beer in cans, the bottle seems to have 
an edge in this field at the moment. 

Paper containers have not been able 
to hold all the gains they made during 
war-time shortages of other materials, 
but they promise to retain at least a 
part of them. For some products, the 
fibre can or paper carton—adopted as 
a bstitute—has proved to be the 
best package. Paper in combination 
with other protective materials such 
as aluminum foil, cellophane, glassine, 
waxes and synthetic resins has demon- 
stra‘ new packaging utility, and 
thus has a bright future in the flexible 
pack» ve field. 

A notable 1947 development is the 


intro‘uction of the first successful 
fiexi)'e vacuum package. Combina- 
tions of varicus materials—including 
paper. foil and plastic films—to pro- 
duce a non-permeable sheet, when 


} 


Seale’. around the product in a new 
vacum machine, produce an entirely 
new type of package for products 
whic), benefit by vacuum or gas pack- 
ing, parently at considerably lower 
cost 

At’> some war-time misapplications, 
Plast'«s are coming into their own in 


the packaging field in both molded and 
sheet form, but particularly the latter. 
There are now available fully auto- 
matic machines which can turn out 
transparent boxes at high speed and 
low cost. 

Aluminum foil, one of the first ma- 
terials abundantly available immedi- 
ately after the war, figures in many 
important packaging developments, 
particularly in the frozen foods and 
cigarette fields. 


Associations 
Can Mfrs. Institute, 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York. 


Cup and Container Institute, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


Folding Paper Box Assn. of Amer- 
ica, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Glass Container Assn. of America, 
19 W. 44th St., New York. 


National Fibre Mfrs. Institute, 250 
Park Ave., New York. 

Packaging Institute, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York. 


Packaging Machinery Mfrs. Insti- 
tute, 342 Madison Ave., New York. 


Textile Bag Mfrs, Assn., 100 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


month period ending June 30, 1947.] 


Good Packaging, 210 Mississippi St., San 
Francisco 10. Published by Pacific Trade 
Papers. Est. 1940. Controlled. Trim 
size, SHx11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 5th. orms close Sth. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. N.I.A.A. report on request. 
Circulation (Sworn), 4,400. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $150.00 $105.00 
6 185.00 115.00 85.00 
12 150.00 100.00 65.00 


Standard red, $45; bleed, 10%. 


@ 


Modern Packaging, 122 E. 42nd S8t., New 
York 17. Published by Modern Packaging 
Corp. Est. 1927. Subscription, $6.50. Trim 
size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 10th. N.LA.A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
15-0. 

Circulation, 12,201; (gross), 13,653. 
Mfrs. of packaged products, 4,428; mfrs. 
of paper products, paper boxes, 2,388; 
machinery, 1,175; printers and lithog- 
raphers, 684; consultants, designers, en- 
gineers and researchers, 1,070; textile 
products, 250; custom packagers, 135; 
jobbers, retailers, mail order, 806; others, 


or 


1,325. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 

1 $285.00 $170.00 $ 95.00 

260.00 150.00 85.00 

12 235.00 130.00 75.00 
Standard colors, $50: bleed, $10. 


For additional data see page 442. 














Modern Packaging Encyclopedia for 1948, 
formerly Packaging Catalog, 122 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, Published Ke Packag- 
ing Catalog Corp. Est. 1920. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 844x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Sept. Forms close April 15. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates—% page, 
$100; % page, $180; 1 page, $270; 2 pages, 
525; 4 pages, $990: 6 pages. $1,395. 
Standard colors, $50; bleed, $10. 





Packaging Catalog. See Modern Packag- 
ing Encyclopedia for 1948. 


cw 


Packaging Parade, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1. Published by Haywood Pub. 
Co. st. 1933. Trim size, 10%x13%. 
Type page, 9%x12. Published 15th. 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, Feb., 1947, 10,031; 
(gross), 10,683. Food products, 3,705; 
toilet goods, drugs, chemicals, 2,223; ap- 
pliances and parts, 720: brewers and dis- 





tillers, 540; others, 2,780. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $275.00 $155.00 $ 95.00 
6 250.00 140.00 85.00 
12 230.00 130.00 75.00 


Standard red, orange, yellow, green or 
blue, $60: bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page 440. 
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American Box Maker, 111 W. Washington 
St., Chicago 2, lll. Published by Howard 
Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Controlled. Type 


page, 7x10. Published list. Forms close 
28th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.LA.A. 
statement on request. Circulation 


(Sworn), 3,638. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 38.00 

6 90.00 560.00 34.00 
12 $5.00 47.50 32.60 


Standard color (red), $15; bleed, 10%. 


@ 


Fibre Containers, 228 N. La Salle 8t., 





Chicago. Published by Board Products 
Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10%. 
Published 22nd. Forms close 25th. 
N.LA.A. statement on request, Agency 
discounts, 13-2. 

Circulation, 1,802; (gross), 2,113. Pa- 
perboard mills, 522; mfrs., 534; others, 
555. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $145.00 $100.00 $ 60.00 

6 115.00 80.00 45.00 
12 95.00 65.00 38.00 
Standard red, $35; bleed, 56%. 
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The Glass Packer, 55 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, Published by Ogden Pub. Co. 


Est. 1921. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published list. Forms close 
18th. Agency discounts, none. 


Circulation, Mar., 1947, 5,582; (gross), 
6,861. Food mfrs., 2,904; drugs, cosmetics 
and chemicals, 1,981; liquor bottlers, 636; 


others, 147. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $125.00 $ 90.00 
6 200.00 110.00 80.00 

12 185.00 100.00 70.00 


Color rates on request. Bleed rate, $15. 





Official Container Directory and Package 
Advertiser, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 1. 
Est. 1914. Subscription, $3 per copy. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10%. Published 
May 15th and Nov. 15th. Forms close 
15th preceding. N.1.A.A. statement on re- 


quest. Agency discounts, 13-2. Circula- 

tion, 2,595. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page y% Page 
1 $130.00 $ 90.00 $ 52.00 
2 100.00 70.00 40.00 


Standard red, $35: bleed, 5%. 


@ @ 


Shears, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
1. Published by Haywood Pub. Co. 
Est. 1892 For paper box manufacturers. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8% x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 2,151; (gross), 2,643. Box 
plants, 1,609; machinery, 381; others, 198. 





Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $120.00 $ 80.00 § 40.00 
6 108.00 76.00 40.00 
12 100.00 710.00 38.00 


Standard red, orange, yellow, green or 


blue, $15; bleed, 15%. 











Paint and Varnish 


(See also Chemical Process Industries) 





In 1946, the Bureau of the Census 
returns from 680 manufac- 
turers of paint, varnish, lacquer and 
filler accounting for 90 per cent of the 
Theis sales 
of 23.6 per 


received 


industry’s production. 
were $796,464,000, a gain 


cent over 1945. Sales during the first 


quarter of 1947 were sharply up, both 
because of increased demand and 
higher price 

Industrial sales accounted for 36.5 
per cent of 1946 volume, compared to 
28.4 per cent in 1939, the last census 
year. 


linseed oil was the 


1946, imports being 


A shortage of 
chief handicap in 
far below normal. 


Demand for “leadles paint was re- 
ported strong in 1946. This is made 
of zine oxide and titanium oxide, the 


product being not only non- 
poisonous, but a purer white than white 


lead. 


Paints are ed not only for deco: 


resulting 


but for many utili 


\) ti-corrosion 


ative purposes 


tarian end paints, 


made of red lead, among other base 

protect teel lilding Anti-fouling 
paint, conta arsenic or some otnel 
polsonous ingredient, is used on the 
hulls of ship Metallic paints contai 
powdered metal or alloy Luminous 
paint contair phosphorescent sulph 


ides, such a calcium, barium and 


strontium, which are mixed with gum 
arabic or gum dammat 

The Bureau of the 
1.166 
nishe 


varnishes 

Census reported 
manufacturers of var- 
1939, with prod- 
$454,961,000, a decline 
nt from 1937. The value 
manufacture, $189,390,000, 


paints, 
ana lacque rs 
ucts valued at 
f 4.2 per ct 
added by 
was the same as in the previous census 
year 

In 1939, the industry had 30,889 
with a payroll of $49,- 
Engaged in manufacturing 
were 22,334; distribution, 8,095: con- 
struction, 166; other activities, 294. In 
addition, there were 1,439 salaried offi- 
cers and 5,826 salaried employes, the 
total of salaries and wages being $70.- 
395,000, 


wage earners 


388,000. 


The cost of materials and supplies 
was $245,571,000, divided as follows: 
Materials, containers and_ supplies, 
$241,439,000; fuel, $1,854,000;  pur- 
chased electric energy, $2,137,000; con- 
tract work, $142,000. Horsepower of 


prime movers was 25,261. 


Production in 1939 was broken down 
into these major classifications: Paints, 
$192,066,000; varnishes, $64,672,000; 
varnish stains, $3,584,000; nitrocellu- 
lose (pyroxlin) products, $64,317,000; 
enamels, $75,958,000; fillers, $1,655,000: 
putty, $3,811,000; bleached shellac, $3,- 
165,000. 

Paint 
follows: 


444 


production was divided as 


Pounds Value 


(Thousands) 


Water paints and calci- 

mines, dry or paste...... 151,215 $ 8,005 
Plastic paints . , ... 11,960 928 
Paints in paste form.. 254,409 26,132 
Ready-mixed ind semi- 

aste paints ........ ...107,859 158,003 


Manufacturers and their output are 
divided as follows by states: 


of Value 
es $< 0u0) 
Kentucky oe 1 9,218 
Louisiana ... , 3 2,084 
Maryland 2 3,838 
Massachusetts 17 11,705 
Michigar f & 
Minnesota y 1,316 
Ml ouri . 1 14,999 
Nebraska neeee ' 234 
New Jersey ] 62,585 
y ‘ L $9,464 
h ¢ r a { 59 
) 0 19,858 
Core r 1, 18¢ 
ni Val 8 No0 
Sou ‘ f 
renne J 279 
r 2 4,457 
Vi ) 1,420 
W itis ( 1,520 
\ \ 274 
nsi 12.089 
) . 71 
t 44, 96 
*Alabar l Vare 1 
i l; Ma l; Mi ppi, 2; Mor 
0 i { } Island, 9 
, | Tl"? Vermor 


The 1939 also reported 89 
stablishments devoted to manufacture 
* colors and pigments. They had prod- 
icts valued at $83,886,000, about the 
same as in 1937. Value added by man- 
ifacture was $40,498,000; horsepower 
of prime movers, 28,504; number of 
wage earners in manufacturing, 5,839; 
pavroll, $8,114,000. The cost of mate- 
rials, supplies, containers, fuel, pur- 
‘hased electric energy and contract 
work was $43,388,000. 


census 


Establishments representing 87 per 
cent of the output of these two groups 
of manufacturers spent $8,309,000 for 
plant and equipment in 1939. Expendi- 
tures for new machinery and operating 
equipment accounted for the major 
share, $5,461,000. 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 46 manufacturers of wallpaper 
with products worth $24,954,000, a loss 
of 6.8 per cent from 1937. This indus- 
try, however, profited with paint manu- 
facturers from the building boom of 
1940 and 1941. 


Distribution 


The 19389 Census of Business found 
934 wholesalers of paints and var- 
nishes, with sales of $80,142,000, 20.8 
per cent above 1935. In addition to 
these distributors of more or less con- 
ventional type, the census reported 364 
sales branches operated by manufac- 
turers primarily for disposal of their 
products. Sales were $190,997,000, a 
gain of 13.6 per cent over 1935. 

There were 8,480 paint, glass and 
wallpaper stores in 1939, with sales of 
$152,673,000, a gain of 20.2 per cent 
over 1935. 

These dealers had 15,642 employes 
to whom they paid $19,495,000 in 1939. 
Stocks on hand at the end of the year 
were valued at $35,012,000. 


Associations 

American Bleached Shellac 
Assn., 65 Pine St., | ew York. 

Lead Industries Assn., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. 

National Paint Salesmen’s Assn., 
2300 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, P: 

National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Assn., 1500 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

National Wallpaper Wholesalers’ 
Assn., 1500 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

Painting and Decorating Contractors 
of America, Brown Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Mfrs. 


Retail Paint & Wallpaper Distribu- 
tors of America, 103 East 125th St, 
New York 35. 

Wallpaper Institute, 19 W. 44th St, 


New York. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1947.] 


_— ‘ 

CCA NBR 

— 
American Paint and Ol Dealer, 3718 
Washineton Ave., St. Louis, 8 Published 
by American Paint Journal Co, Est. 1908 
Wholesalers and retailers of paint and 
related products Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th preced- 
ing. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 
15-0 

Circulation, Feb., 1947, 22,8283: (gross), 

23.075. Retailers, 19,932; retailers and 


wholesalers, 2,333: mfrs., salesmen and 

employees, 1,269. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $315.00 $165.00 $ 90.00 
6 280.00 150.00 $5.00 
10 260.00 143.00 80.00 


Color rates on application. 


@ 


American Paint Journal, 3713 Was!ing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis. 8. Published by A ere 
ican Paint Journal Co. Est. 1916. For 
paint and varnish and lacquer rire. 
their chemists and _ production en. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 5%xS8. ype 
page, 4%x6%. Published Monday. Forms 
close Thursday. N.I.A.A. statemen’ 0B 


liscounts, 15-0 


request Agency dis 

Circulation. 3201; (gross), 3.634. in- 
ufacturers 1.354 superintendent ane 
chemists, 340: wholesalers, 22k raw 


material mfrs., 482; brokers and ag°nts, 
203; salesmen, 200; others, 435 g 
1 page, $85: 6 pages, $80; 13 page 
26 pages, $65; 52 pages, $55 
Standard red, green, blue, orangé yel- 
low or brown, $20. 
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PAINT AND VARNISH 























Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
CCA 1 $440.00 $220.00 $120.00 
— 6 415.00 210.00 115.00 
American Painter and Decorator, 3713 12 390.00 200.00 110.00 
W hington Ave., St. Louis, 8. Published St: 
by American Paint Journal Co. Est. 1924. tantaré esler, S00. 
Tr size, 5%x8. Type pages, 45x6%. —~ ime i 
P shed Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency Naval Stores Review, 344 Camp St., New 
di ints, 15-09. N.LA.A. statement on Orleans 12, La. Published by H. L. 
st Peace Publications. Est. 1890. Subscrip- 
ilation, Feb. 1947, 63.458; (gross), tion, $5. Type page, 7x10. Published Sat. 
65,073. Painting, paperhanging and dec- Forms close Thurs, Agency discounts, 
ol ng TS ty oy 59,174; interior dec- 15-2. tates— 
ri L8 3; boss painters, 2,517; other, Times l Page % Page % Page 
at ae l $150.00 . 82.50 45.5 
es 1 Page % Page % Page 6 125.00 68.75 ’ 38:00 
$310 00 $160.00 $ 90.00 12 100.00 55.00 30.25 
275.00 145.00 80.00 = ciandard color. $35: bl e 
260.00 140.00 75.00 Standard color, $35; bleed, 10%. 
( r rates on applicatior — — — 
. Paint Industry Magazine, The, 1524 
Ch mical « EK gy ring News. Chestnut St., P ee ~ 2. Published 
HEMICAL PI I> s ES. ) by G. B. Heckel, Jr Sst. 1885. Sub- 
scription, $2.50. Type page, 7%x10% 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry. Published | 25th. Forms close 15th. 
CHEMICAL PRocEss 1 “ tags Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
A 2 (Sworn), 1,000. Rates— 
— ee Times 1 Page ly age 1 age 
Industrial Finishing. tere ; = : as — 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) l $ 98.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
. 7Saae 5 $2.00 45.00 24.00 
wen 12 75.00 42.00 23.00 
Maintenance & Painting, Bond Bldg., Color and bleed rates on application 
Washington 5, D. C. Published by Hobart . ° ” a 
Pub. Co. Est. 1944. Type page, 7x10. Pub- ~~ se Teta i alee 
lished monthly, July "oug lec.: semi- . , 
~oers Fm Re ee eee eee Paint and Varnish Production Manager, 
3 lays preceding. Agency discounts Mills Bidg., W ashington 6, D. C. Est. 
2.6 Ciseuiattem 2406. fates “» 1928. Subscription, $3. Published lst. 
Tiraee ety wee —— % Page Forms close 15th. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
$165.00 $ 95.00 $*5 2 50 page, 7x10. Agency discounts, 10-5, Cir- 
140.00 75.00 40.00 2 ulation, 1,146 Rates i. 

12 130.00 70.00 37.50 Times 1 Page le Page % Page 
18 115.00 60.00 32.50 1 > 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 33.00 
Standard red, blue, green, orange and 6 85.00 50.00 31.00 
purple, $25. 12 80.00 15.00 28.00 
= — ———_——— Standard red, yellow or blue, $15; 
Nationa! Paint Bulletin, |! 1d sldeg bleed, 10% 

Washington 5, D. C. P ubl ished by Hobart 
I ( lest 19 < ! 
Trit ze. 9x12. Type nine 71 4x10. ‘pak. Painter and Decorator, 217 N. 6th St., 
lis] oth Forms close 5th Agency Lafayette, Ind. Published by Brother- 
dis ts, 10-2. Circulation, 1,339. Rates peas of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
T 1 Page “ue P; 1angers of America. Est. _1887. Sub- 
$ 80.0 ; ‘B00 iy Ay scription, $1. Trim size, 7x10. Type 
67 50 oF. on An page, 54%x8. Published Ist. Forms close 
60.00 02 78 8 7e 15th. Agenc) discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
St 1 color, $15; bleed, $1 ‘ eR, Ses oer. See 
Times 1 Page le Page % Page 
; 1 $300.09 $160.00 $ 85.00 
eras Sain aes, P. O. Box 173, 6 275.00 140.00 80 00 
I ss -ubli i by Stewart hs 250 130.90 75.06 
Laborato I t 40 Sub- Color rates I request | 
. e7 Ky Ty} vial ‘x7 Pub- ates on req st. 
biennially, Ju 1949. Forms -— 
. lay 1. Agent d ints, 10-2. Cir- - 
] 100 Rate l page, $200 9 Paint Logic, 103 E. 125th St... New York 
F ‘ 5; % page, $75. 39. Published by Paint Dealers Associa- 
S i < $4 | $95. tion, Inc. Est. 1928 Controlled. Trim 
™ size 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8% Pub- 
Pf lished monthly except July and Dec. 
—— Forms close 4 weeks preceding. Agency 
CCAI discounts 15-0. Circulation, 15,000. 
— Rates— 
National Painters Magazine, 59 John St., . : | Page . “= 
New York 7. Published by Schnell Pub. — RR By some 4 Page 
Co ( Est. 1874 Trim size 8x11. = air yt $139.00 + 91.00 
Ty! age, 7x10. Published 1! 5th. "Forms yr a oa-ee 519.00 4+ 
Cl t. Agency dis 10 177.0 104.00 66.00 
x ition Mar., 1947 Color rate on request 
oS,4t awe ing and deco! iting contrac- Seven-city edition (New York, Boston 
— ale me mony s, 3.254; salesmen, Buffalo, Pittsburgh W r'ashingtor Balti- 
Rat impe¢ dealers 694; others, 774. more, Philadelphia 1 page, $120; 5 times, 
a S105 % times Sa5 
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Paint, Oil & Chemical Review, 537 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 6. Published by 
Trade Review Co, Est. 1883. For the 
paint, varnish and lacquer manufac- 
turing industry. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%4x1l%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
every other Thursday. Forms close 10 
days preceding. N.1LA.A, statement on 
request. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 2,155; (gross), 2,493. Paint 
and varnish mfrs., 834; raw materials 


mfrs., 411; chemists and supts., 319; 

other, 596. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 97.75 $ 58.50 $ 35.00 
13 92.00 55.00 33.00 
°6 80.50 48.00 28.50 


Standard red, blue and green, $40; bleed, 
15° 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 





Western Paint Review, 1872 W. 54th 
Los Angeles 37, Cal. Published by Lin- 
ley Pub. Co. Est. 1920, Controlled. 
Trim size, 84x11. re page, 7x10. 
Published Ist. Forms close 5th. Agency 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, Apr., 1947, 
(cross), 22,719. Painting and dec- 
orating contractors 16,584; wholesale 
and retail, 4,092; mfrs. and executives, 
2,046. Rates— 


St., 








Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$315.00 $165.00 $ 90.00 
6 280.00 150.00 85.00 
12 250.00 140.00 80.00 
Standard color, $60; bleed, $15 





CANADA 


CAB fy 


Canadian Paint & Varnish Magazine, 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Canada. 
Published by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., 
Ltd. Est. 1927. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type 





page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
Sth. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
Mar., 1947, 1,089; (gro ), 2,528. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 75.00 45.00 27.00 
12 65.00 40.00 23.00 


Standard red, $30 page; bleed, 15%. 


pCCAB ty 


The Painting and Decorating Contractor, 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Can. 
Published by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., 
Ltd. Est. 1939. Trim size, 8%x11%4. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist Forms close 
109th of publication. Agency discounts, 
15-2. N.LA.A,. report on request. 

Circulation, Mar., 1947, 4,604; (gross), 
1.806. tates 


Times | Page 1% Page 4% Page 
| $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 38.00 
6 95 00 55.00 34.00 
12 SO 00 50.00 30.00 
Standn i red, $40: bleed, 15%. 
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THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


ond PAPER WORLD 


i | CATALOGUE 

The Best Run —- AG Ne | ENGINEERING HANDBOOK 
for Your Advertising Dollar QETyt EC 
in Paper and Pulp Mill Coverage 








The easiest, quickest and most direct route to the rich Paper and Pulp Market which in 
1947 produced an estimated 20,000,000 tons of paper and paperboard and 12,000,000 
tons of wood pulp. In the expansion activity, this industry is in the market for vast 
amounts of machinery, chemicals, equipment and supplies. If your product or service fits 
the market... get aboard NOW with a full schedule! 


THE MAGAZINE Yor a Strong Full 














The Paper Industry and Paper World, due to its concentrated mill coverage, has penetrative power to reach 
the very men who use, buy or specify machinery, chemicals, equipment and supplies. Each issue contains exclu 
sive and outstanding educational articles by authorities on pertinent mill subjects including staff digests of con- 
vention papers, news of the Industry and abstracts of technical articles of world-wide importance in paper and 
pulp production. It leads in editorial matter because it is edited by specialists who have spent a lifetime in the 
industry. 


CIRCULATION: Being primarily a mill man’s magazine, eighty-five percent of the circulation of The Paper 
Industry and Paper World goes direct to companies, officials, managers, superintendents, engineers, chemists, 
foremen and skilled operators—comprising the highest concentrated magazine circulation to this Industry. It is 
the oldest ABC Monthly serving the Industry, and not being an association medium, all of its subscriptions are 


THE CATALOGUE for a Long Full 


The Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue and Engineering Handbook is especially designed for the men re- 
sponsible for production. lt contains ‘product information about machinery, equipment, chemicals and materials, 
together with a comprehensive buyers’ index. The foregoing and the Engineering Handbook, containing tables, 
charts, definitions, graphs, formulas, etc., of essential interest to the Industry, makes this Catalogue a daily work- 





















voluntary. 












ing tool for key operating executives. 





CIRCULATION: Distributed to one or more key executives in every operating Paper and Pulp Mill in the United 
States and Canada and many in foreign countries. This list comprises the important men who buy and specify 
for their respective mills, giving you inside and continuous representation the year ‘round—building prestige for 
your products—a real foot in the door, so to speak, which cannot be achieved by personal calls or correspondence. 


anda “PULL ALTOGETHER” 


This Two-Way Direct Sales Route does a splendid job of merchandising and prestige building. The monthly Maga 
zine for month-to-month production of sales and inquiries and the Catalogue as a constant source of information when 
important buying decisions are being made. You couldn’t route your advertising dollars to better advantage! [et 4 
Fritz representative lay this market before you and show you how to get your share of Paper and Pulp Mill Business. 


INCLUDE BOTH IN YOUR SCHEDULES AND DO A REAL SELLING JOB! 


—— 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. Summer 
99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO. ILL. oe a 
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Paper, Paper Products 


(See also Advertising: Chemical Process Industries: Packaging: Printing, Publishing) 





Production of paper, paperboard and 
building board in 1946 was 19,277,667 
tons, according to the Bureau of the 
Census, a gain of 11 per cent over 
1945. There were 670 mills. Gains were 
evenly distributed among all types. 

Production was divided as follows: 


No Tons 
Mills (000) 


Newsprint  — 
Groundwood and 
specialty paper < a 
Book . seus SS 
parer o. oes . 165 
‘oarse wrapping, converting 
ind bag a 194 
cial industrial ...... 83 
nitary paper stock. 98 
Tissue, except sanitary and 
thin . pounemsens 64 
Absorbent ... ses rT 69 
Building 69 
Paperboard . 269 
Container oo oe 
Folding boxboard stock.... 124 
Set-up ase 86 
Cardboard : : 
Building board .. 22 
Production by regions and states 
was as follows in 1946: 


Tons 
(000) 
New England States. ; . 2,535.5 
Maine ... _ os noe woe ‘ 1,194.5 
New Hampshire ........ 216. 
rmont err . 9S. 
Massachusetts ... , 691.3 
Rhode Island and Connecticut... 334. 
Middle Atlantic States... ; 3,943 
New York ... , ,738.6 
New Jersey 
nnsylvania piece 
North Central States 


liana . 
ois .. 
higan 
onsin : , ‘ 
North Central and Mountain 





. tes . ee 
linnesota selcea ; = 560,010 
wa, Missouri, Kansas, : 


Sl csccckide awakens ebanenee 198.2 





Pulp and Paper Mills, 1947 


*aper 


Alabama . ; , . 7) 
Arkansas 3 
California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware said 
District of Columbia........ 
Florida ; 
Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri .... vd 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 
 srevsaee 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 
Tennessee .... 

Texas 

Vermont 

WH nance 
Washington ... 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Pulp 


-~Paper Industry and Paper World 





South Atlantic States........... 
Delaware er ee : 
Maryland and District of Colum- 

ae . ee ee er 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida Mere 

East South Central States......... 
Tennessee a 
Alabama 
Mississippi 


704. 
23. 
281. 
562. 
353.5 
550.8 
989. 
191.0 
341.5 
456.6 





West South Central States..... 1,561.7 
SA nk Geesceaes ys 1,190.1 
Arkansas and TeX@S....ccccceces 371.7 

Pacific States set 1,491.5 
Washington vearnales 735.1 
Oregon - : 7 337.0 
California 419.4 


Production of wood pulp in 1946 was 
10,606,527 tons, a gain of 4.3 per cent 
over 1945. It was divided as follows by 
processes: 

Tons 
(000) 
Sulphite .. 

Bleachec 

Unbleached 
Sulphate 

Bleached 

Semi-bleached 

Unbleached 
Soda 
Groundwood 
Defibrated, 


exploded, asplund fiber, 


4193 

10,607 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 

gave the following picture of the paper 
industry: 

Value of 

No. of Products 

Est. (000) 

194 $226,852 

933,016 

855,874 


Pulp mills 
Paper and paperboard mills. 638 
Converted paper products. ..2,433 


Paperboard containers and 
boxes not elsewhere classi- 
fied 1,33 382,710 


Paper bags, except those 
made in paper mills 
Coated and glazed paper... 


Converted paper products 
not elsewhere classified... 384 161,306 


Envelopes 60,118 

There were 99 manufacturers of pa- 
per mill, pulp mill and paper products 
machinery in 1939, with an output 
valued at $32,420,000. 


86,776 
84,387 





PAPER AND BOARD: PRODUCTION, BY MAJOR USES, 1943-1946 
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PAPER, PAPER PRODUCTS 








WOOD PULP: UNITED STATES PRODUCTION 
BY GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS DURING 1946 












TONNAGE LEGENO 
tim f 
ay 800,000 - 999, 999 
EE] 1,000,000 - 1,499, 999 


1,500,000 - 1,999,999 


ee 2,000,000 and over 

















CENTRAL 


(TOMS OF 2,000 PoUADS) 


*,°,° Se 
Secs Ss " WORTH CENTRAL <5 
. oe ', 516, 528 % 


WEST SOUTH “oo 






1,415,777 Sos 


U. S$. TOTAL 











10,606,527 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 














PAPER AND PAPERBOARD: UNITED STATES PRODUCTION 
BY GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS DURING 1946 













TONNAGE LEGEND 
E::::4 0 - 999,999 

a 1,000,000 - 1,999, 999 
Ey 2,000,000 - 2,999, 999 
3,000,000 - 3,999, 999 
sx] 


4,000,000 and over 









MOUNTAIN AND WEST 
NORTH CENTRAL 
758, 191 











WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
1, 561,737 








(TONS OF 2,000 POUNDS) 














U. S. TOTAL 





S0uTH 
29, 17% 508 


19,277,667 
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Soutien PULP and PAPER MANUFACTURER — 











Blankets the Fastest 
Growing Portion of 
America’s 6th Industry 


In any part of the Southern Paper In- 
dustry, you will find the men who have the 
power to say yes or no are readers of 
Southern Pulp and Paper Manufacturer. 
Because the Southern Paper Industry has 
its own special manufacturing problems, 
methods, technics, raw materials—it reads 
its own specialized publication, which serves 
it dependably, month by month. 


For years the pulp and paper industry 
has been moving to the South, where tim- 
ber is an annual “farm” crop, where for- 
ests can be completely regrown in from 
one-eighth to one-fourth the time required 
in other regions. With simpler transpor- 
tation problems, more stable weather con 
ditions, ample water supplies, and a con- 
tinuous, perpetual supply of timber, plants 
are bigger. Average production per plant 
is more than 60,000 tons a year compared 
with 18,000 tons annually for the remainder 
of the country. Southern pulp mills aver- 
age 165% of the annual production per 
plant in other regions, with an output of 
more than 90,000 tons per year per South- 
ern mill 

You can sell more per call on mills in 
the South. You can cultivate the men 
your men have to sell with a sound, con- 
tinuous advertising program in Southern 
Pulp and Paper Manufacturer. 








% 
sours | AVERAGE TONNAGE || 

PER — PER MILL 

ao Bc. 
ee 
PuLe 
OTHER oTrwnea 

PAPER PULP = 











| Opens the door tp 


HALF THE NATION’S PULP 
PRODUCED IN THE SOUTH 


World War II accentuated the impor- 
tance of Southern forests in the production 
of pulpwood. With 
tripled since 1920 the demand sharply in 


paper consumption 


creased since the war, the Southern pine 
forests, which provide an economical and 
renewable source of cellulose have increased 
in importance until today the South pro- 
vides half the nation’s total of wood pulp. 
The growth of the South in percent of total 
national wood pulp manufacture is shown 
on the chart below. 
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Southern 
PULP and PAPER MANUFACTURER 


VINCENT F. WATERS, Editor 
One of the 10 business papers of Ernest H. Abernethy Publishing Co.. Inc. (Est. 1925). 


75 Third Street, N. W. 
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Paper 














The chart above shows the growth of the 
South's portion of the national total of paper 
manufacture from only 9.1% in 1929 to 35% 
of the nation’s total in 1946, 


In addition to economical pulpwood sup- 
ply, the natural resources of water, minerals, 
chemicals, and skilled workers, are constant- 
ly drawing new mills to the South. 


The South is the big—and growing bigger 
market for paper mill construction, ma- 
chinery and equipment, and supplies. 


This is the market served intensively, 
without waste, at low cost by Southern Pulp 
and Paper Manufacturer. Write for detailed 
information on how we can help you solve 
n selling the South- 


your specific problems 
ern Paper Industry. 





Atlanta, Georgia 
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The converted paper products indus- 
tries had a total output valued at $1,- 
030,287,000 in 1939. Some leading 
products: Kraft bags, $75,886,000, 
corrugated shipping containers, $187,- 
282,000; cartons and folding boxes, 
$126,873,000; set-up paper boxes, $73,- 
941,000; fiber cans, $14,806,000; coated 
book paper, $37,978,000; waxed paper, 
$57,403,000; gummed paper tape, $8,- 
280,000; round paper cups, $12,933,000; 
facial tissues and handkerchiefs, $12,- 
118,000; paper napkins, $10,420,000; 
paper towels, $15,352,000; toilet paper 
(converted), $39,017,000; wallpaper, 
$24,954,000. 


Paper and paperboard mills spent 
$37,502,000 for plant and equipment in 
1939. The major portion, $26,113,000, 
was for new machinery and operating 
equipment, and $9,759,000 for new con- 
struction or major alterations. Pulp 
mills spent an additional $9,310,000, of 
which $6,105,000 was for new machin- 
ery and operating equipment. 


Paper and board mills employed 110,- 
575 wage earners in 1939. The cost of 


materials, fuel, electric energy and 
contract work was $532,261,000, and 


the value added by manufacture, $400,- 
755,000. 


The paper industry employs large 
boiler capacity to produce steam for 
processing as well as for machinery 
operation. The making of pulp and 
paper demands both heavy machinery, 
and a great deal of water. Auxiliary 
equipment necessary includes a variety 
of power transmission equipment, 
pumps and piping, materials handling, 
ventilating, machine shop and mainte- 
nance equipment. 


The combined aggregate housepower 
of prime movers in paper and paper- 
board mills and in pulp mills of the 
United States in 1939, according to the 
figures, totaled 2,745,059. This prime 
mover capacity was made up of 1511 
steam engines with a total horsepower 
of 396,515; 1411 steam turbines with a 
total horsepower of 1,593,097; 17 Die- 
sel and semi-Diesel engines with a total 
horsepower of 3,209; 22 other internal 
combustion engines with a total horse- 
power of 4,078; 1146 hydro-turbines 
and waterwheels with an aggregate ca- 
pacity of 748,160 horsepower; genera- 
tors with a total kilowatt rating of 
1,517,966, and electric motors (39,592 
driven by purchased energy, 8,931 
driven by plant energy) with an aggre- 
gate horsepower of 3,213,637. The kilo- 
watt hours of electric energy generated 
by the mills was 6,297,943,284. Of this 
amount, 210,499,793 kilowatt hours 
were sold. Purchased electric energy 
amounted to 2,972,958,641 kilowatt 
hours. 


The combined fuel consumption of 
the paper and paperboard mills and 
the pulp mills of the United States for 
1939 was as follows: 


Coal (anthracite) ...... 993,635 tons 
Coal (bituminous) ..... 8,723,849 tons 
SE suhe win wlwauau sca iieit 22,544 tons 
Fuel oils ......... 6,212,788 bbl. 42 gal. 
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Gas (natural) ..... 28,913,336 M cu. ft. 
Gas (manufactured) ....1,841 M cu. ft. 
og) ae 121,642 M cu. ft. 
Distribution 


The paper industry is divided into 
and 


two major branches—-printing 
writing papers and mechanical, or 
coarse papers. Printing and writing 


papers are usually trade-marked and 
distributed to printers through jobbers 
holding exclusive franchises. 

The 1939 Census of Business listed 
2.898 jobbers, with sales of $574,973,- 
000, divided as follows: 


No.of Sales 

Type Est. (vou) 
Wrapping or coarse paper 

Be BOGE ncccncccoccace 1.675 $297,438 

Printing and writing papers. 427 210,261 

Stationery and supplies...... 515 46,501 

WOE «scectueceancecetees 251 20, 623 


The Bureau of the Census reported 
that sales of 64 paper jobbers report- 
ing to it were 113.3 per cent above the 
1939 level in 1946. During the first six 


months of 1947 another gain of 20 per 
cent was recorded. 
Associations 

American Paper and Pulp Assn., 122 
E. 42nd St., New York. 

Gummed Industries Assn., 19 Wy, 
44th St., New York. 

National Paperboard Assn., 80 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

National Paper Trade Assn., 220 E£. 
42nd St., New York. 

Paper Bag Mfrs. Institute, 369 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

Paper Shipping Sack Mfrs. Assn., 
370 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Paper Stationery and Tablet Mfrs. 
Assn., 527 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Tag Mfrs. Institute, 370 Lexington 
Ave., New York. 

Technical Assn. of the Pulp & Paper 
Industry, 122 E. 42nd St., New York. 

U. S. Pulp Producers Assn., 122 E. 
2nd St., New York. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1947.] 


American Box Maker. 
(See PACKAGING.) 





Converter, Conway 


American Paper 
Published by Howard 


Bidg., Chicago 2. 





Pub. Co. Est. 1927. Subscription, 
Trim size, 8%&x11%4. Type page, 7% x10. 
Published 20th. Forms close 8th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 
2.732. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pace 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 33.00 
in 90.00 50.00 30.00 
12 80.00 $5.00 28.00 
Standard red, $20; bleed, 10%. 
— 
_— 


American Paper Merchant, 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago 2. Published hy How- 
ard Publishing Co. Est. 1920. Subscrip- 


tion. $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type pace, 
7%x10. Published Ist. Forms close 18th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, July, 1947, 4,686; (gross), 
5.400. Jobbers, executives and salesmen, 


3,639; mills and converters, 1,034. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pace 
1 $120.00 $ 66.00 $ 48.00 
6 108.00 60.00 44.00 
12 96.00 54.00 40.00 


Standard red, $25: bleed, 10%. 





American Pulp & Paper Mill Superinten- 
dents’ Yearbook, 220 East 42nd St., New 


York 17. Est. 1919. Controlled. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page. 7x10. Published 
Oct. Forms close July 1. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation, 1,700. Rates 

1 page, $125; % page, $68.75; % page, 
$37.50 


Standard red, 20%. 


Chemical & Engineering News. 





(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 
Dally Mill Steck Reporter, 425 W. 25th 
St.. New York 1. Published by Atlas 


Pub. Co. Type page, 9%x12%. Published 
daily except Sunday and Monday. Forms 
close day prec. Agency discounts, 10-2. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$127.50 $ 66.25 $ 40.00 
21 52.50 27.50 14.70 
63 47.50 26.25 13.75 





Industrial & Engineering Chemistry. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 





Lerkweed's Directory of the Paper and 
Allied Trades, 15 W. 47th St., New York 
Published by Lockwood Trade Journal 


Co. Est. 1873. Subscription, $10. Trim 
size, 5%x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- 
lished Dec. 1. Forms close ept. 1. 


Agency discounts, none. Rates—l page, 
$100; % page, $60; % page, $40. 


Official Board Markets, 228 N. La Salle 
St.. Chicago 1. Subscription, $12. Trim 
size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Wednesday. Other 
information on request to publisher 





Paper and Paper Products, 41 Park Row, 


New York City 7. Published by Walden 
Sons & Mott, Inc. Est. 1884. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 12%x16%. Type page, 
11%x15. Published 6th and 20th. Forms 
close lst and 15th. Agency discounts, 
none Circulation, 3,800 tates—1-10 
inches, $4; 21-40 inches, $3; 41-100 
inches, $2.75; 101-179 inches, $2.50; 180- 
359 inches, $2.25 


Standard color, $40. 


Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue, 59 East 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5. For paper and 
pulp mill officials and production exec- 
utives. Published by Fritz Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1923. Controlled. Trim 
size, 8%xil. ‘ype page, 7x1lv. Published 
annually in Sept. Forms close May 31. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
3,089. Rates—1 page, $200; 3 pages, $475; 
6 pages, $800; 10 pages, $1,200. Special 
one-time (1 page, $175) when combined 
with a minimum of six half pages (or 
its monetary equivalent) in The Paper 
Industry and Paper World. Special rates 
tor furnished inserts. 


— 





Paper & Twine Journal, 1860 Broadway, 
New York 23. Published by Paper & 
Twine Journal Publ. Co. Est. 1927. Sub- 


scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type ay 


7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 

Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation, 

(Sworn), 4,114. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $115.00 $ 75.00 $ 0.00 
6 110.00 70.00 15.00 
12 105.00 65.00 40.00 

Standard red, $35; bleed, $5. 





@ © 


The Paper Industry and Paper Wer'd, 5° 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. Pub ished 
by Fritz Publications, Inc. Est. 1919. Sub- 
scription, $2. ‘Trim size, 8%x11%. TyPé 
page, 7xt0. Published 10th. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. N., I ; 
statement on request. 

Circulation, 6,897; (gross), 7,928, 
and pulp manufacturing companie 
cials, production executives and 
tors, 6,070; others, 853. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $165.00 $ 96.25 $ ++ 
6 151.25 83.60 19.0% 
12 137.50 71.50 4.00 
Standard red, $44; bleed $16.50. 

For additional data see page 446 
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— PAPER, PAPER PRODUCTS 
per 
22 
, Announces 
E. 12 FEATURE NUMBERS FOR 1948 
) E. Greatest Circulation Coverage in every useful buying power category in the pulp and paper mills 
Lex 
_ 7,027 TOTAL DISTRIBUTION 
frs 1. Material Handling Number—Jan. 24 8. Maintenance Number—Aug. 28 
2. Manufacturers Number—Feb. 28 9. Converting and Packaging Number 
iis 3. Pulping Process Number—Mar. 20 —Sept. 25. 
aper 4. Annual Review Number—Apr. 17 10. Control Equipment Number— 
va 5. Superintendents Number—May 29 Oct. 23 
6. Stock Preparation Number—June 26 11. Modernization Number—Noy. 13 
7. Paper Machine Number—July 24 12. Power Number—Dec. 11 
rents, 
eriod 
CLASSIFIED CIRCULATION 
Salle Send fer folder containing detailed breakdown of the classified circulation of these 12 Fea- 
Tr v7 ture Numbers, especially in the five key buying power groups listed at the bottom of this ad- 
~~ vertisement. These Feature Numbers will be published once a month beginning Janu- 
r ary 1948, as a supplement to our regular weekly issues. There will be no change in our policy 
— of publishing 52 weekly issues a year. The PAPER MILL NEWS has been published for 69 years 
R rte —since 1878—and will continue to be published every week as heretofore. 
1ider 
crip- 
orms 
unts COMPLETE MARKET PENETRATION 
jae. Our modern publishing method, which combines paid subscriptions and controlled circulation, 
guarantees to cur advertisers in these Twelve Feature Numbers the greatest useful buying power 
coverage in the pulp and paper mills. 
East 
; and . . . . 7 . 
ones Our Directed Distribution Parallels Buying Power Functions 
Trim 
ighed Our surveys have determined the various functional greups which have buying power in the pulp 
Ly a and paper mills of the United States. These functional groups in order of their importance are as 
"S475: follows: 
* ~— (1) Key production men—wmill managers, superintendents, production superintendents. 
Senet (2) Administrative officials—presidents, vice presidents, their directors, managing directors, chair- 
ites man of the board, secretary, treasurers, and general managers. 
= (3) Engineers and maintenance men—power plant engineer, superintendent of power and mainte- 
away nance, mill engineer, head of maintenance department and master mechanics. 
_ *- (4) Technical men—chemical research director, chief chemist, technical director. 
> (5) Purchasing Agents. 
tion, 
Page We have paralleled this functional buying power by our controlled cir- 
9.00 culation to these five important groups. 
5 00 
40.00 Please ask for detailed information about our 12 Feature Numbers. 
For Complete Details on Paper Mill News send for the Latest Market and 


Media Presentation. 


os © @ 
“ PAPER MILL NEWS 


1440 Broadway New York 18, N. Y. 


Bost n, Mass. Pasadena, Calif. Chicago, Ill. 
10 F gh Street 1175 Woodbury Rd. 6 No. Michigan Ave. 
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PAPER AND BOARD: QUARTERLY PRODUCTION, 1942-1946 


MILLIONS OF SHORT TONS 
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— —— — 1942 - 1943 ane 1945 1945 
BURE AI! OF THE CENSUS 
—— Technical Association Papers, 122 E. 42nd 
CCA St.. New York 17. Published by Tech- 
-___ © > 
The Paper Mill News, 1440 Broadway, Post’s Paper Mill Directory, 1440 Broad- ;~y ‘S18. Subscription oper FE ge 
New York 18. Published by L. D. Post, way, New York 18. Published by L. D. givviiy Type page, 7x10. Published 
Inc. Est. 1878. Subscription, $4. Type Post, Inc. Est. 1884. Type page, 4x6%. June ‘Forms close May 1. Agency dis- 
age, 7x10. Trim size, 8%x11%. Pub- Published Jan. Forms close Oct. 15th. ‘“Lounts none Circulation. 3.800. Rates 
ished Saturday. Forms close 10 days Agency discounts, 15-0 —l page, $125; % page, $75: % page. $40 
preceding. Ager ney discounts, 15-0. tees a me Jan. 1947, og? (srose), , <9, 7% , ° , $48. 
Circulation, 2,742; (gross), 4.363. Paper 2,418.. Pulp and paper mills, 7; allie , 7 
and pulp manufacturing, 1.701 machin- industries, 515; converters, 230; others, ae Register of American Manufase 
ery, 433; others, 618. Rates 458. Rates—1 page, $80; % page, $45; (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page pase, 358. ; 
$135.00 $ 80.00 $60.00 Color, $30 extra. Walden’s A. B. C. Guide, 41 Park Row, 
13 110.00 65.00 40.00 New York 7. Published annually by 
26 100.00 55.00 35.00 @® Walden Sons & Mott, Inc. Est. 188 
53 , ee + ” ig poee Price, $3. Trim size, 6x9. Type page. 
Standard color, $50: bleed, 15%. 12-time — 5x7 ke. Published Apr. 1. Forms close 
page rate for 1948 feature numbers, $130 —- 8 ie alp Jan. 15 Cireul: iam, 3,000 Rates—l 
__ For additional data see page 451. Seattle 4 Wank. Published by Miller Page, $75; % page, $45: % page, $25. 
Freeman Publications. Est. 1927. Sub- “iw oot! a Millie 
&@® scription, $3. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type Walden’s Paper. Production Year. Book, 
page, 7x10. Published 25th prec. Forms "ar LOW ow 20F - Est. 1946 


per Sales, 22 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, 
fit Pe published by Davidson Pub. Co. Est. 
1940. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
te Type page, 4x10. Published’ 10th. 


Forms close th Agency discounts, 
15-0. Cire ulation, 4,177; (gross), 4,961. 
Coarse paper merchants, 3,553: paper 
mills, converters and allied industries, 
372; others, 188. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page Fy Page 
$175.00 $ 95.00 55.00 
6 150.00 85.00 50.00 
12 125.00 75.00 45.00 


bleed rate, 10%. 


Paper Trade Journal, 15 W. 47th St.. New 
York 19. Published by Lockwood Trade 
Journal Co Est. 1872. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x9%. 
Published Thursday. Forms close Mon- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-0. N.LA.A. 
Statement on request. 
Circulation, 6,021; (gross), 
and pulp mfrs., 2,955: paper 


Standard red, $30; 





7.783. Paper 
merchants 


exporters and salesmen, 466: converters 

748 machinery 1,190; others, 1,507 
Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 60.00 

13 120.00 70.00 $5.00 

+4 110.00 60.00 35.00 

4 100.00 55.00 30.00 


St: andard red, blue, green. yellow, brown 
or orange, $50; bleed, 15%. 





Paper Year Book, 22 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 11. Published by Davidson Pub. 
Co. Est. 1942. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished annually, Feb. Forms close Jan. 
10. Agency discounts, none. Circu- 
lation (Swern), 3,000, Rates—lI1 page, 
$200; 2 pages, $325; 3 pages, $425: 4 


pages, $500; additional pages, $50. 


Standard red, $40 
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close Ist Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 2,500; (gross), 3,812. Pa- 
per and pulp mfg., 1,465; machinery & 
equipment, 364; others, 701. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $175.06 $115.00 $ 75.00 

*7 150.00 100.00 65.00 

*13 125.00 80.00 50.00 


provide for 


*7th and 13th insertions 
number in 


space in North Am. Review 
April. 
Standard red, $35; bleed, $15. 





of Supply Directory, Conway 
Bldg., Chicago 2. Published annually by 
Howard Pub. Co. Est. 1924. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 4%x6%. Type page, 
3%x5% Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, (Swern), 3,474. Rates— 1 page, 
$65: % page, $40; 1 inch, $20. 


Source 





Southern Pulp and Paper Manufacturer, 
75 Third St.. N. W., Atlanta. Ga. Pub- 
Ernest H. Abernethy Pub. Co., 
Inc Est. 1938. Subscription, $3. Type 
paxe, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
30th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Swern), 2,350. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $130.00 $ 80.00 $ 55.00 
°7 120.00 75.00 50.00 
*13 105.00 70.00 10.00 
*The seventh insertion of a 7-time in- 
sertion contract and the 13th insertion 
of a yearly contract appear in the An- 
nual Review Number. 
Standard red, green, blue, $40; bleed, 
15%. 

For additional data see page 449 


lished by 


Shears. 
(See PACKAGING.) 





Sweet's Catalog File for the Process In- 
dustries. 
(See CHEMICAL PrOocEssS INDUSTRIES.) 


by Walden Sons & Mott, Inc 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 6x9. Type 
page 5x7} Published Feb. 1. Forms 
close Dec. 1. Circulation, 3,000 Rates 
—l page, $75; % page, $45; 4 page, $25. 


CANADA 

National Directory of the Canadian Pulp 
& Paper Industries, Gardenvale, Que. 
Published by National Business Pubs. 
Price, $3. Type page, 4%x6%. Published 
November. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
—l page, $60; % page, $35; % page, $26. 
Standard red or blue, $25; bleed, 15%. 


a 


Pulp & Paper Magazine of Canada, Gs'- 
denvale, Que. Published by National 
Business Pubs., Ltd. Official organ Tech- 
nical Section, Canadian Pulp and Paper 








Association. Est. 1903. Subscription, - 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page ix 
Published 20th. Forms close 10th. A -— 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,156 (gross), 
2.769. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$120.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
*7 100.00 55.00 0.00 
*13 85.00 50.00 7.50 
*Seventh or thirteenth insertion {3 for 


the convention number, published imme- 
diately after the annual convention 0 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper Assn, 10 
Feb 

Standard red or blue, $25; bleed, % 

For additional data see page 45: 

Pulp & Paper Manual of Canada, © den 
vale, Que. Published by Nationa! Bue: 
ness Pubs., Ltd. Type page, 7x10 — 
lished September. Agency discounts. 15-4. 
Rates—1 page, $120; 2 pages, $2 >: 4 
page, $65; % page. $35. i 
Standard red or blue, $25; bleed, e- 
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PAPER, PAPER PRODUCTS 
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The Pulp & Paper Industry 
in Canada and Newfoundland 
Is Covered Exclusively by 
the NBP Pulp & Paper Group: 


PULP & PAPER MAGAZINE 
OF CANADA 


PULP & PAPER MANUAL 
OF CANADA 


NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF THE 
CANADIAN PULP & PAPER 
INDUSTRIES 


MARKET FACTS: Pulp and paper stands 
first among Canadian industries in net value 
of products. Canada has been the largest 
manufacturer of newsprint in the world for 
twenty years. In 1946 Canadian mills pro- 
duced 4,143,000 tons—58 per cent of the 
world’s supply, and more than five times as 
much as the United States. They also man- 
ufacture large quantities of woodpulp, book 
and writing papers, wrapping paper, and 
paper boards for all purposes. 

In 1945 the industry spent $179,369,499 for 
materials and supplies, with a gross pro- 
duction. value of $398,804.515. Many more 


millions were spent on plant and machin- 
ery. In the last fifteen months three new 
pulp mills started operations and three 
more are under construction, representing 
inve ents of some $70 millions, while still 
othe ire in the project stage. 

Both paper products and pulp-and-paper- 
based plastics have almost limitless pos- 
sibi es which greatly extend the field for 
the ustry’s future. 


EDITORIAL: Pulp & Paper Magazine of 
Canada, established in 1903, is the only 


Publication in Canada devoted to the in- 
teres's of the pulp and paper industry. It 
is the official organ of the Technical Sec- 
tion the Canadian Pulp & Paper Asso- 
ciat for whose formation in 1913 it was 
larg responsible. A special Convention 
Number is published additionally in Feb- 
ruary, making thirteen issues in the year. 
Pulp & Paper Manual of Canada is the 
eng ring and maintenance reference 
book of the industry. Contains technical 
arti tables and charts, flow sheets of 
the ous mills: a digest of machinery 





CANADA'S 
PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 
Spends $180 Millions Annually 


for Materials 


and supply companies; classified indexes 
of equipment and supplies, trade marks 
and brands, representatives and agents. 
Mill executives tell us it is an indispens- 
able book, used regularly throughout the 
year. 


National Directory of the Canadian Pulp 
& Paper Industries is the standard ref.- 
erence work for latest available statistics 
of all branches of the industry. Lists all 
paper companies in Canada and _ their 
equipment, production and _ personnel; 
paper distributors throughout the world; 
mills and converters classified according to 
products. 

The National Business Pulp & Paper Group 
is under the editorial direction of J. Newell 
Stephenson, M. Sc., an oustanding figure 
in the industry. A member of the Tech- 
nical Section of the Canadian Pulp & Paper 
Association, as well as the Technical As- 
sociation of the Pulp & Paper Industry of 
the United States, who awarded him the 
gold medal of the Association in 1939 “in 
recognition of outstanding contributions to 
the technical development of the industry.” 
He is also editor-in-chief of the official 
textbooks on pulp and paper making spons 
ored by a joint committee of the Canadiar 
and United States industries. 
CIRCULATION: Pulp & Paper Magazine 
goes to every paper and pulp mill in Canada 
and Newfoundland, and is read by company 
executives, mill managers and superintend 
ents, purchasing agents, engineers, chem- 
ists and other mill employees, as well as 
woods operations officials. CCAB audited. 
Copy of statement on request. 

Pulp & Paper Manual is sent to all pulp 
and paper mill personnel having buying or 
recommending power, and a copy of the 
list of names is supplied free to adver- 
tisers. 

National Directory of the Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Industries goes to all manufac- 
turers, converters, distributors and large 
users of pulp and paper in Canada and 


and Supplies 


Newfoundland. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


PULP & PAPER MAGAZINE 
1 ti. 3 ti. *7ti, *13 ti, 


1 page $120.00 $110.00 $100.00 $85.00 
2/3 page 85.00 80.00 74.00 65.00 
1/2 page 65.00 60.00 55.00 560.00 
1/3 page 45.00 $2.50 40.00 37,00 
1/4 page... 55.00 32.50 $0.00 27.60 
1/8 page 20.00 17.50 16.25 15.00 


*Seventh or thirteenth insertion is for the 
Convention Number, published imme- 
diately after the annual convention of 
the Canadian Pulp & Paper Association 
in February 


Colour: $25.00 per page for standard red or 
standard blue Other colors $35.00. 


Bleed: 15 per cent extra on space and colour, 


Special Positions: 15 per cent extra for 
island half pages, or guaranteed facing or 
with reading matter No advertising on 
front cover. Other covers on request. 


Mechanical Requirements: Type page 7x10. 
Trim size 8%x11%. Bleed plates or sup- 
plied inserts 8%x11%. Halftone screen 120. 


Issuance and Closing Dates: Published 20th 
of month, except February when publica- 
tion is semi-monthly; closing date 10th. 

PULP & PAPER MANUAL (Annual) 
1 page $120.00; 2 pages $215.00: 3 pages 
$280.00: 4 pages $340.00; 2 page $85.00; 
% page $65.00 1/3 page $45.00 4 page 


$35.00 


Type page 7 x 10. Colour and Bleed Rates 
is for Pulp & Paper Magazine 


NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF THE CANA- 
DIAN PULP & PAPER INDUSTRIES 
(Annual) 


1 page $60.00 1 page $35.00 \, page 
$25.00. 
l-inch strip $15.00; additional strips $6.00, 
Type page 4% x 6%. 
These three publications give a complete 
and continuous coverage of all buying 
personnel in Canada’s pulp and paper in- 
dustry. 


PILP éPAPER 


MAGAZINE oF CANADA 


Head Office: Gardenvale, Que. 


MONTREAL: M. J. Gladney, 803 Castle Bldg... ..... 0... 0. c cece cece ecnvee MA 5351 
TORONTO: V. E. Heron, 137 Wellington St. W...... 2.6... cc eee ees WA 6206 
VANCOUVER: W. G. R. Murphy, 736 Granville St....... 2... 6... ee cece MA 5714 
NEW YORK: W. G. Gould, 7 West 44th Sf............0 ce eeeee Murray Hill 2-9883 
CHICAGO: W. S. Akin, 308 W. Washington St........ 2.2... eee eee State 8496 
SAN FRANCISCO: C. H. Woolley, 605 Market St......... 2.5.65 0 cc enues SU 1-4951 
ENGLAND: A. J. Chambers, 33 The Avenue, Beckenham, Kenf........... Beck. 3518 


eo Rees National (susimarr PUBLICATION ee 
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Photography 


(See also Motion Picture Industry, Amusements) 








The Professicnal Photographer es- 
timated that there were 19,300 photo- 
graphic studios of all kinds in the 
country in 1947, with volume of $260 
million. 

Improvements in equipment and ma- 
terials have been legion. Automatically 
operated portrait cameras, permitting 
pictures in rapid sequence, contrast 
with the old-type bulky studio camera. 


A few years ago the last word in 
photographic lighting was the fluores- 
cent tube. Now the industry is even 


more enthusiastic over the new types 
of speedlights evolved from the strobo- 
light. The latter was developed at 
M. I. T. for rapid production of a num- 
ber of images on one negative. 
Progress in the field of direct color 
is paralleled by new papers and films 
in black-and-white. The laboratory is 
receiving attention at last, with stain- 
less steel equipment and ingenious gad- 


gets both for professionals and ama- 
teurs. 

In the photo-finishing side of the 
business, mechanization has come t 


sums are being 
machin- 


the front and 
spent on intricate 
ery. 

Manufacturers of photographic ap- 
paratus and materials and projection 
apparatus included 160 establishments 
with total production valued at $133,- 
899,000, in the 1939 Census of Manu- 
factures. This compares with products 
valued at $115,888,000 manufactured 
by 109 units in the industry in 1937, a 
gain of 15.5 per cent. 

A breakdown of the principal output 
ef the industry is given as follows 


large 
automatic 


PRODUCTION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES, 1939 


Cameras (including motion-pic- 
SED cnnnnrnhoehésshneeds 6uscent $17,346,300 
Projectors, total value.......... ° 8,413,900 
Motion-picture: 
Standard-gauge (35 mm): 
DOUEGE ccocecceccesuceesocs 2,726 
.. prea y $1,287,500 
Substandard-gauge (less than 
35 mm): 
Tree ° 134,515 
ED 0:06066000006066008080 $6,302,700 
Other: 
DD cctesusnesceendéeee 36,780 
Wl. scbdnnecheseassaneaess $823.660 
Films (motion-picture and oth 
exclusive of X-ray films)...... "$55, 492.493 
ot DE  saunsenadeenceeedeted $10,237,000 


Sensitized photographic paper... .$15, 150,600 
!*hoto-copying paper: 


DNL ctheendecnbs6enee0eee0 $3,229,000 

Brown, or black and white.... $2 738,000 
sensitized plates and slides...... $8 868,000 
‘ther photographic apparatus and 

SURRGTEND 66 cccsscicccsscucacees $12,951,000 

Te WH dvdawckanahedaoade $126,513,000 


The 1939 Census of Service Estab- 
l\shments reported 10,957 photographic 
studios with receipts of $64,185,000. 


Associations 


Master Photo Finishers & Dealers 
\ssn., 103 W. Michigan Ave., Jackson, 
Mich. 

National Photographic Dealers’ Assn., 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 

National Photographic Mount Mfrs. 
Assn., Leader Bldg., Cleveland. 

Photographers’ Assn. of America, 
Caxton Bldg., Cleveland 15. 

Photographic Manufacturers & Dis- 
tributors Assn., 303 Lexington Ave., 
New York. 

Photographic Society of America, 10 
Park Ave., New York. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1947.] 


American Annual of Photography, 253 
Newbury St., Boston 15, Mass. Published 
by Americ an Photographic Pub. Co. Est. 


1886 Paper, $2; cloth, $3. Type page, 
5%x8. Published Nov. 1. Forms close 
July 15. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation ‘0 O00 Rates 1 page, $150: 
% page, $85 \% page, $45 





53 Newbury St., 
American Photo- 


American Photography, 3 
Boston 15. Published by 





graphic Pub. Co. Est. 1889. Subscription, 

$2.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 

7x10. Published 18th preceding. Forms 

close JZ2nd Agency discounts 15-2. Cir 

culation, 35,606 Rates 

Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $300.00 $200.00 $100.00 
6 290.00 192.67 100.00 
12 265.00 190.00 97.50 

Color rates on request 

The Camera, 06 N. Charles St., Balti- 

more 1. Published by The Camera, Ine. 


$3.50. Trim size, 


Est. 1899. Subscription, 
5%x8. Published 


6 7/16x9 7/16. Type page, 


20th preceding. Forms close 15th of sec- 
ond preceding Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Deec., 1946, 46,103; (gross), 


46,528, 
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Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$185.00 $104.00 $ 58.00 

4) 167.00 91.00 50.00 
12 155.00 85.00 45.00 


Standard color, $35; bleed, 15%. 





Commercial Photographer, Caxton Bldg., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Published by Char- 
les Abel, Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 64x10. Type page, 5%x 








8. Published 10th. Forms close 22nd. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 6,649; (gross), 6,821. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 65.00 $ 38.00 
6 100.00 60.00 35.00 
12 90.00 55.00 30.00 
National Photographic Dealer, 43 Park 
Ave... New York 16. Published by Na- 
tional Photographic Dealer Pub. Co. 


Est. 1935. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
Stxll Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th a ‘orms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation, 9,228; (gross), 
10,058. Retailers, 6,229; mfrs., 606; others, 
923 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $240.00 $170.00 $ 90.00 
6 216.00 153.00 81.00 
12 192.00 136.00 72.00 
Color, $50; bieed, 15%. 
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National Press Photographer, 235 E. 45th 
St.. New York 17. Published by Nat'l 


Press Photographers Ass'n. Est. 1546, 
Subscription, $3.50. Type page, 7%x10., 


Published 15th. Forms close list. Agency 


discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$185.00 $110.00 $ 70.00 
6 165.00 95.00 66.90 
12 150.00 85.00 50.00 


Standard red, $40; bleed, $50. 





Photographic Age, 460 Bloomfield Ave. 
Montclair, N. J. Published by Boland & 
Boyce, Inc. Est. 1946. Subscription $3. 
Trim size, 8% xll. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 28th prec. Forms close Ist. Agé ney 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 10,000, 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2% Page 144 Page 

1 $300.00 $230.00 $150.00 

275. 00 210.00 139.00 

12 50.00 190.00 110.00 


Standard red, $60; bleed, $50. 





Trade News, combined 
Retailing and Ameri- 
can Camera Trade, 1114 Ist Ave., New 
York 21. Published by Photographic 
Trade News, Inc. Est. 1937. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 9,012; (gross), 9,958. Cam- 
era shops, retail stores with photo- 
graphic section, 6,420 manufacturers, im- 
porters, exporters and wholesalers of 


Photographic 
with Photographic 


photographic goods, 701; others, 758. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $160.00 $100.00 
6 230.00 140.00 85.00 
12 200.00 115.00 80.00 

Standard red or blue, $50; | bleed, 15% 








Photography Business, 1114 First Ave. 
New York 21. The business magazine ot 
the industry. First issue Oct., 


trolled. Type page, 4%x7%. Publis! ed 
Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 12,500. Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page \, Page 
$185.00 $110.00 $ 7 0 

6 165.00 95.00 63.00 
12 150.00 85.00 55.00 


5: bleed, $20. 


Standard red, $25 





Photo Trade Master Catalog, 1114 Ist 
Ave., New York 21. Published by G ild- 
hall Pub. Corp. Est. 1947. Controlled 
Type page, 7x10. Published March 
Forms close Dec. 30. Agency discounts, 
Rates—1 page 





15-2. Circulation, 10,000. 
$200: 4 pages, $180; 8 pages, $165 
Standard red or blue, $50. 

P. Ss. A. Journal, 51 Grandview Place 
Upper Montclair, N. J. Published _ by 


Photographic Society of America Est 
1934, Subscription, $4. Trim size, 5’2% 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published ist 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 14] 
tates— 


Times 1 Page 2% Page 1 ge 
$300.00 $225.00 
ri 260.00 215.00 
12 230.00 200.00 
Bleed, 15%. 
——< 





Professional Photographer, 529 Caxton 
Bidg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. Published by 
Charles Abel, Inc. Est. 1907. Subscrip- 


tion, $2. Trim size, 6%x10. Type pase 
5%x8. Published 25th. Forms clos 5th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circuiation 
(Sworn), 7.383; (gross), 7,666, Rates — 
Times 1 Page % Page y% Page 
$120.00 $ 70.00 $ 00 
6 110.00 65.00 3.00 
12 100.00 60.00 .00 





Universal Photo Almanac, 10 W. 33r/ St 
New York 1. Published by Falk Pu". C® 
Inc. Est. 1936. Subscription, $1.50. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7. Pu! shed 
Nov. Forms close Oct. 1. Agen dis 
counts, 15-0. Rates—1 page, $2 2 
page, $125; % page, $75. 
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Plastics 


(See also Chemical Process Industries) 





With the demand for molded and 
leminated plastics, plastic films, and 
plastic coated textiles running away 
ahead of supply, every segment of the 
industry is proceeding with expansion 


plans for 1947, Me dern Plastics re- 
ported. 
Lack of balance between molding 


press capacity and molding powder 
supply, which was a serious problem 
in 1946, is expected to level off to 
some extent, although even with more 
materials available, supply or finished 
plastic products and components may 
still be less than demand. An averge 
of all molders reporting to a survey 
showed an expectation of from 50 to 75 
percent increase in business in 1947. 
Weighting the statistical returns by 
taking into consideration capacity of 
molders reporting, raw material pro- 
duction would have to be increased by 


An over-all production capacity in- 
crease of 50 percent in 1946 on the 
part of molders is a conservative esti- 
mate. Fifty-four per cent added in- 
jection presses, bringing the number in 
use in the industry to 3,275 as com- 
pared with 1,720 in 1945 and 1,000 
in 1941. Forty-seven per cent added 
compression presses in 1946, bringing 
the total in use in the industry to 12,- 
975 machines as compared with 8,000 
in 1941. There are now 1,150 extrusion 
presses in the industry compared 
with 650 in 1944. Most of the new 
presses have larger capacities than 
previous models; the new injection 
equipment, for example, being largely 
8-ounce capacity and up. Chief reason 
for the expansion of molding capacity 
is the necessity for the plastics indus- 
try to keep pace with durable goods 
production. 


ranges, washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, refrigerators, automobiles 
and other hard goods involves a con- 
stantly increasing demand for plastic 
components. Molders in all parts of 
the country report heavy increased 
molding powder needs for jobs already 
in hand. 

To meet this increased demand, raw 
material manufacturers have an- 
nounced expansion plans which are ex- 
pected to provide 170 million pounds 
of phenolic molding powder in 1947 
as against 140 million pounds in 1946, 
115 million pounds of cellulose acetate 
and cellulose acetate butyrate as 
against 84 million pounds in 1946, 150 
million pounds of polystyrene as 
against 60 million pounds in 1946, and 
35 million pounds of miscellaneous 
powders as against 20 million pounds 
in 1946. 
































50 percent to fill demands. The demand for radios, cooking In the laminating field, there has 
Table 1,--CELLULOSE PLASTICS: SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION 
(In pounds) 
Cellulose Acetate and Mixed Ester Plastics Nitrocellulose Plastics Oth 
~ ES eee of + er 
Continuous sheeting All Other [ Molding Cellulose 
fear . Sheets, and Rods and Plastics 
Under -003 gauge Rods, and Extrusion Sheets Tubes 
-VOS gauge | and upward Tubes Materials 
1946 
UNITED STATES, TOTAL.... 7,649,795 7,498 529 4,715,401 83,204,045 | 10,932,131 | 7,228,862 | 12,183,113 


























SELECTED THERMOSETTING RESINS: 


SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION 











(In pounds) 
W_._______ Phenolic and Other Tar Acid Resins Urea and Melamine Resins 
All Other, 
All Other, Textile Including 
Year Laminating Adhesives Molding Inc luding Adhesives and Paper Laminating 
(dry basis) (dry basis)| Materials Casting (dry | (dry basis) Treating (dry basis) 
basis) (dry basis) 
a 1946 
UNITED STATES, TOTAL.... | 27,725,337 | 16,120,513 | 140,216,443 | 58,201,169 | 40,797,108 | 13,534,368 ol 
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SELECTED THERMOPLASTIC RESINS AND MISCELLANEOUS RESINS: 


(In pounds) 


SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION 









































i Vinyl Resins Miscellangous Resins 
Shecting and] Textile and | lLiolding and | au Other, 
Year Polystyrene | Film, Includ+ Paper Coat- Extrusion Including Molding All Other 

ing Safety ing Resins llaterials | Adhesives Materials (dry basis) 
Glass Sheet- (resin (resin (resin 

a ing content) content) content) 

— 1946 

UNIT’) STATES TOTAL 66,769,321 | 52,079,495 | 11,673,212 | 61,852,162 | 27,082,895 ” 35,689,921 

Re 


ot be shown without disclosing the operations of individual establishments. 


—Bureau of the Census 
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not been a great expansion capacity, 
and shortage of supplies of plastic ma- 
terials lowered production in the first 
three quarters of 1946 by 30 per cent 
as compared with the best war year. 
High pressure laminators who manu- 
facture decorative material for table 
tops, kitchen work and surfaces and 
taxicab interiors as well as industrial 
laminates for use in gears, refrigerator 
inner door panels, ball bearing contain- 
ers and textile machinery parts, expect 
to do much more business in 1947 than 
in 1946. 


Equipment for processing vinyl ma- 
terials as sheeting for use in shower 
curtains, draperies and covers as fur- 
niture upholstery, wall covering, floor- 
ing, surfacing, shoes, handbags, phono- 
graph records and packaging has in- 
creased greatly in capacity during the 
last year. From a prewar figure of 
around a million pounds annually, 
vinyl resin reached approximately 145 
million pounds in 1946 and, with the 
two largest companies planning to 
double capacity within the next two 
years and several other companies 
coming into the field, production is ex- 
pected to reach 235 million pounds in 
1947. If all planned facilities are com- 
pleted in 1947, production of vinyl 
resins could possibly reach 300 million 
pounds, but there is little likelihood 
of this being realized. 

One of the main difficulties in 
realizing the planned increase in pro- 
duction of both the vinyls and the 
thermoplastic molding compounds, 
such as the acetates, is the shortage 
of basic chemicals for use as plasti- 
cizers. Vinyls require from 30 to 40 
per cent plasticizer. In 1945, when 
vinyl resin production reached 122 
million pounds, and plasticizer produc- 
tion for plastics reached 48 million 
pounds, it was not enough. The situ- 
ation in 1946 was even worse with only 
45 million pounds of the plasticizer 
for 145 million pounds of vinyl. Plasti- 
cizer needs for vinyl resin in 1947 
amount to 90 million pounds of which 
only 55 million is expected to be pro- 
duced. 

Behind the shortage of plasticizers 
is competition from insecticides and 
synthetic resin paints, dye stuffs and 
emulsifying agents, all of which use 
large quantities of them. The largest 
quantity of plasticizers comes from 


naphthalene, a coal tar derivative 
production of which is affected by 
strikes in the coal industry and in 


steel. Another group of plasticizers 
made from fats and oils have risen in 
price while dropping off in volume of 
production by 10 per cent in 1946. 
The plywood industry now uses 
synthetic resin, largely phenolic and 
urea, in important proportions and the 
increase in plywood production will 
cause a further demand for plastic 
materials as adhesives. Softwood ply- 
wood in the first three quarters of 1946 
amounted to 1 billion square feet, 
which equaled the full year’s produc- 
tion in 1939. Production of plywood in 
1947 is expected to approximate the 
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record 1942 output of 1.8 million 
square feet. 

The use of plastic resins in treating 
textiles to make them shrink proof, 
moisture resistant, crease resistant, 
to give them finer finish, is compara- 
tively new, yet 10 million pounds of 
melamine and urea resin alone went 
into these applications in the first 
three quarters of 1946. 

A new factor in the field of plastics 
is that of low pressure molding and 
continuous laminating, whereby fabric, 
fiber, glass mat, woven glass and paper 
are used as fillers along with resins 
which cure under low temperatures 
and pressures in relatively inexpensive 
molds which may be made of wood, 
aluminus, cast material, or even 
plaster. The wartime use of these 
techniques in making lifeboats, carry- 
ing cases, and aircraft parts opened 
the way to peacetime applications in 
decorative panels, table tops, specialty 
fenders for the motor car industry, 
structural paneling for aircraft and 
large molded pieces for use where 
strength in relation to weight is im- 
portant. The plans of this section of 
the industry are fairly nebulous to 
date, but will require huge quantities 
of resin if markets develop as ex- 
pected. One continuous laminator ex- 
pects to produce on present equipment 
37,000 square feet of laminate per day, 
which will require 1.8 million pounds 
of resin a year. 

Polytetrafluorethylene, a material 
with a heat resistance of over 400° F. 
and inert to all types of chemicals 
except molten alkali materials, was 
introduced in 1946, and is expected to 
find use in valve packings, gaskets, 
plug cocks and tubing for chemical 
plant operations. New materials in 
1945 such as cellulose propionate re- 
ceived further attention in application. 
Plasticizer shortage forced quite a bit 
of innovation in the use of alternatives. 
Molding cycles were speeded up by the 
increased use of pre-heating devices. 
New applications of plastics to con- 
sumer goods were quite numerous but 
will be seen in greater variety in 1947. 
New molds are more available and 
many backlog orders for production 
from standing molds have been filled. 


Summing up the whole picture, 
much of the increased resin capacity 
will not come into production until late 
in 1947. Meanwhile, a wide variety of 
good new applications of plastics and 
an increased emphasis on merchandis- 
ing on the part of the plastics indus- 
try can be expected to keep production 
going at full capacity throughout the 
coming year. If the national economy 


attains some semblance of stability, 
supplies of plastics should by next 
year’s end come closer to meeting 
demand. 

Products-Fabricating 
Industries 


One of the most significant trends 
in industry in recent years is the in- 
creasing volume of plastics and other 


nonmetallic materials consumed by the 
so-called “metal working” industries 
in the manufacture of their products, 
Originally these industries (those that 
make machinery, engines, transporta- 
tion equipment, electrical products, 
communication equipment, household 
appliances, business machines, clocks 
and watches, hardware, etc.) employed 
metals exclusively as their raw ma- 
terials and hence were called the 
“metal working” industries. During 
the past 10 or 15 years, however, the 
proportion of nonmetallics used has 
reached about 12%, stimulated chiefly 
by rapid and extensive development of 
new industrial plastics with good engi- 
neering properties and of other non- 
metallic materials, often depending on 


plastics resins for bonding or 
strengthening. 

Today the manufacturers of such 
products find plastics available that 


have tensile and compressive strengths 
equal to many metals, corrosion re- 
sistance superior to most metals, heat 
resistance that is adequate to 400 deg. 
F. and in the case of plastics lami- 
nates, toughness and formability com- 
parable to many widely-used engineer- 
ing metals, plus strength-weight ra- 
tios better than most alloys used for 
weight-saving construction. 


These developments have led engi- 
neers to consider and to apply plastics 
along with metals for gears, cams, 
levers, bearings, housings, gaskets, 
seals and other machine parts, for 
radio antennae, cases, and other com- 
ponents; for carburetor and distribu- 
tor housings, dashboards, handles, tim- 
ing gears, bearings, and even major 
body components for automobiles; air- 
craft parts of many types; railway 
passenger car equipment; containers 
formerly made of metal; chemical and 
textile processing equipment; tools and 
dies for metal-forming and casting; 
handles and entire parts for hardware 
and small tools, including building 
hardware; many __ business-machine 
parts: ordnance fuses, army headgear, 
certain types of armor, and a host of 


other supplies for military use; re 
frigerator door linings, washing-ma- 
chine agitators, furniture, vacuum 


cleaner housing, fruit juices, measur- 
ing cups, cookie cutters, cigarette 
cases, ash trays, etc. for the home, and 
so on. 

Because of this “plastics invasion” 
many people have stopped referring to 
the industries that make autos, alr 
craft, electrical products, machinery, 
etc. as the “metal working” industries 
and call them instead (and more ace 
curately) the “products-fabricating 
or “hard goods manufacturing” indus- 
tries. 

The extent to which this group of 
industries uses plastics as product raw 
materials was determined by Materials 
& Methods in a recent survey, in ° hich 
a representative selection of key eng’ 
neers, designers, production mer and 
metallurgists were asked (1) if they 
used plastics in the products they de 
signed and manufactured, (2) in what 
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eee eee TheNew-Product oN ew-A pplication Publication @**==+=«, 


More Than 27,000 Circulation 
To Makers and Users 
of Plastic Products 


Something to SELL 
To The Plastic Industry? 


Every man in the industry who has 
say about purchasing—from top ex- 
ecutives down the line — receives 
PLASTICS WORLD. It goes into 
every corner of every branch of the 
ndustry Molders, Extruders, Fab- 

ators, Laminators, Plastics Mate- 
rials Manufacturers. That's why J. C., 
uterson, N. J. writes “of all the in- 
uiries we have had, your magazine 
vas referred to in most cases.” 


Something to SELL 
To Industrial Users of Plastics? 


PLASTICS WORLD is read by en- 
gineers and executives responsible for 
management, engineering, design, pro- 
luction, purchasing and operation in 
ery industry which now uses, or con- 
templates using, plastics products. The 
factors in companies that make 
p 90% of the potential market for 
lastics products receive and read 
PLASTICS WORLD regularly. A 
‘roduct designer writes, “Plastics 
Vorld is one publication I can read 
m front to back, usually without in- 
terruption, and it has been a source 
much valuable information. Keep 
coming.” 


Controlled Circulation 
Kept Up-To-Date 


ghty important today, with wid 

ustry readjustments is PLASTICS 

IRLD’s live, up-to-date circulation 

v industries that are potential users 

plastics are immediately added to 
irculation records. A _ constant, 
st daily, check is maintained to 
e readers’ current active interest 

plastics. This program results in 
hly responsible audience of inter- 
readers 


Tabloid, Newspaper Style 
Quick and Easy to Read 


The tabloid newspaper is the easiest 
to read format yet devised. Here is 
what S. K., Toronto, Canada, says of 
PLASTICS WORLD. “New ideas, 
particularly, are more abundant in 
your publication than any other : 
articles and advertising displayed in 
such a way that very rapidly one can 
get the most current information in 
this industry. PLASTICS WORLD 
prints nothing but news of new prod- 
ucts, new applications.” A _ typical 
comment comes from WW’. K., Chicago 
“We believe this newspaper to be the 
most informative plastics publication 
available.” 


All Advertising Next to 
Editorial 


Small and large advertisers have an 
even break for gaining reader atten- 
tion. Advertisements in PLASTICS 
WORLD are available in standard 
7 x 10 units or in convenient 1/9th 
(31%4” x 434”) or 2/9ths (3%4” x 934”) 
pages. If desired, several units can 
be used to advertise different products 
\ll advertisements are next to edi- 
torial. 


Results . . . Results . . . Results 
Proved by Inquiries and Sales 
—and available for modest 
budgets 


Manufacturers of general industrial 
equipment and supplies—ranging in 
price from under $10 to more than 
$15,000—as well as manufacturers of 
plastics materials, mold makers, mold- 
ers and fabricators of plastics products 
and plastics machinery manufacturers 
have found PLASTICS WORLD 
outstanding as a producer of live in 
quiries that result in sales. We have 
case histories and comparative studies 
which we will be glad to show to any 
interested advertiser or agency 











Short Cut to 
Quantity Buyers 


of 
Plastics Propucts 


@ The 


@ Large 


@ The 





ANNUAL DIREC- 
TORY—year round buying 
reference for 10,000 Whole- 
sale and Retail Outlets and 
Manufacturers of plastics 
products of all kinds 


volume buyers of 
plastics consumer merchandise 
consider the BUYER “an in- 


valuable aid.” 


\dvertisers report uniformly 
good results. Some have ex- 
perienced phenominal returns. 


PLASTICS BUYER 
keeps your advertising in the 
hands of important buyers and 
manufacturers a full year 


Black and White, 1 
$250; > page, $135; 
Unit “Product” 
available. 

Bulk Space 


Rates: 
page, 

1% page, $75. 
advertisement 
Color, Inserts, 
discounts 


Write for Circulation Break- 


down and full information 


1948 Edition Now In Preparation 
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Published By The Publishers of 
Plastics World 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC., 551 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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form they used them, (3) if they pro- 
cessed the plastics in their plants or 


purchased fabricated plastics parts 
outside, and (4) what type of infor- 
mation about plastics they needed 
most. 


The results show that about 70 per 
cent of the so-called “metal working” 
industries plants surveyed are already 
using plastics, that 31 per cent of 
them have “captive” plastics-fabricat- 
ing departments and that information 
on the technical characteristics of 
plastics materials as a guide to selec- 
tion is the kind of information about 


plastics they need most in their work. 

On this basis, the market for plas- 
tics represented by the products-fabri- 
cating industries as a whole is one of 
the largest available today. 


Associations 
Society of the Plastics Industry, 295 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Society of Plastics Engineers, Fisher 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Plastics Materials Mfrs. Assn., Tow- 
er Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1947.] 


Analytical Chemistry. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES. ) 


Chemical and Engineering News, 332 W 
42nd St New York 18 Published by 
American Chemical Society Est 1923 


Subscription, $2. to members, others, $4 
Trim size, 8x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Monday. Forms close 20 days prec 


Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 60,569. Companies, officials 
5,409; works execs., 2,121; foremen, su- 
pervisors 2,138 engineers, 5,952: re- 
search directors, 5,487; chemists, 13,318; 
independent laboratories, 7,913; instruc- 
tors, 6,960; students, 6,088; others, 11,135 

Rates, based on space used in one year 
and in combination with Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, Analytical Chem- 
istry, Chemical Abstracts, and Journal of 
American Chemical Society 1 page, $660; 


7 pages, $600; 13 pages, $550; 26 pages, 
$405 

Standard orange, red, green, blue, yellow 
$150: bleed, $55 


© 


Industrial and Engineering 
132 W. 42nd St.. New York 18 





Chemistry, 
Published 


by American Chemical Society. Est. 1909 
Subscription $3.50 to members, others 
$4 Trim size, 8x11% Type page, 7x10 
Published 10th. Forms close 20th, Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation 37 407; (gross), 37.975. 


Companies, officials, 6,168; works execs 


1.339: foremen, supervisors, 1,143; engi- 
neers, 1,058 research directors, 3,496 
chemist metallurgists 847; indepen- 
dent laboratories 5,446 instructors, 
3,197; students, 1,895; others, 4,908 
Rates, based on space used in one year 
and in combination with Analytical 


Chemistry, Chemical Abstracts, and 
Journal of American Chemical Society 
$455 


l page, $4 6 pages, $410 12 pages 
$375 ‘4 pame $365. When Chemical and 
Engineering News included in combi- 
nation—1 page, $455; 7 pages, $410; 13 
pages, $375; 26 pages, $360 

Standard orange, red, green, blue, yellow 


$115; bleed, $40 


Industrial Plastics, 2460 Fairmount Blvd., 
Cleveland 6 Published by Huebner Pub- 
lications. Est. 1945. Controlled. Trim 
size, 6%x8% Type page, 5x7%. Publish- 


ed ist. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 

counts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 10,338. 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $185.00 $100.00 $ 54.00 
165.00 $0.00 8.00 
12 150.00 83.00 45.00 


Standard color, red, blue, $45; bleed, no 


charge 
(formerly Metals 


Materials & Methods ; 
& Alloys), 330 West 42nd St., New York 
18 lublished by Reinhold Publishing 


Corp. Est. 1929. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 8% x1ll\. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th Forms close 10th prec 
Agency discount, 15-2 
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Circulation, 16,347, (gross), 18,375. 
Mfrs. of assembled metal products, 
equipment, machinery, 7,106; commercial 
processing plants and parts mfrs., 1.740; 
transportation, mines, nonmetal mfrs., 
1,048; metal producers, 1,686; federal, 
state, municipal, 1,064; engineers, 731; 
trade assns., libraries, instructors, stu- 
dents, 1,628; others, 1,003. 

tates—1 page, $300; 6 pages, $260; 12 
pages, $250; 24 pages, $230; % page, 12 
times, $195; % page, 12 times, $135; % 
page, 12 times, $100; 4 page, 12 times, 
hod. 

Standard red, 
bleed, $35. 

For additional data see page 197. 


yellow, blue, green, $60; 


Metal Industries Catalog, 330 West 42nd 


St., New York 18 Published by Rein- 
hold Publishing Corp. Est. 1942. Trim 
size, 814 x10%. Type page, 7%4x9%. 
Published Feb. Forms close Dec. 1. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 


(Sworn), 15,200, 

Rates—1 page, $440; 2 pages, $600; 4 
pages, $900; 6 pages, $1,200; 8 pages, $1,- 
500; additional pages, $150. Individual 
insert catalogs on white coated stock 
printed in monotone by publisher from 
electrotypes supplied by advertisers—8 
pages, $1,770; 12 pages, $2,360; 16 pages, 
$2,950; 24 pages, $4.130; 32 pages, $5,310; 
48 pages, $7,670; additional 4-page units, 
$590 Allowance of 30% when catalogs 
are supplied ready for binding. Color, 
$25 per page, minimum 8 pages 


Modern Plastics, 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. Published by Modern Plastics, 
Inc. Est. 1924. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
844x114. Type page, 7x10. Published 
20th preceding. Forms close 28th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 


Circulation, 19,139; (gross), 20,734. Mfg 


8.525; architects, engineers, designers, 
chemists inventors, machinists, 1,736; 
libraries, schools, colleges and trade 


laminators and 
fabricators, 2,961; exporters, importers, 
distributors, jobbers, mfrs. representa- 
tives and salesmen, 1,184; mfrs. of plas- 


ass'ns, 947; molders, 


tic materials, 1,308; government depts., 

715; others, 1,874. tates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $325.00 $195.00 $105.00 
6 300.00 175.00 95.00 
12 275.00 155.00 85.00 


Standard colors, $60: bleed, $30. 
For additional data see page 459. 


1948, 


Modern Plastics Encyclopedia for 

formerly Modern Plastics Catalog, 122 E 
42nd St., New York 17. Published by 
Plastics Catalogue Corporation. Est. 


1941. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 8%~x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Feb. 
Forms close Sept.. Agency discounts, 
15-0 


1946, 18.708; (gross), 
19.966. Kates 4% page, $120: % page, 
$210; 1 page, $350; 2 pages, $685; 4 pages, 
$1,310; 6 pages, $1,875. 

Standard colors, $60; bleed, $10. 


Circulation, Dec., 
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Pacific Plastics Magazine, 124 W. 4th St. 
Los Angeles 13, Cal. Published by Miller 
Freeman Publications. Est. 1943. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 1,329; (gross), 2,004, Mig. 
499; dept., chain stores, 205; machinists, 
interior decorators, researchers, libraries 


and schools, 163: others, 279. Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$200.00 $120.00 $ 70.90 
6 165.00 100.00 60.00 
12 135.00 80.00 50.90 


Standard red, blue, green or yellow, $50; 
bleed, $10. 





Plastics, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, 
Ill. Published by Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Co. Est. 1944. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 


Ist preceding month. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 14,906; (gross), 15,601, 


Mfrs., 5,617; architects, designers, etc., 
996; molders, laminators and fabricators, 


2,216; others, 4,618. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$265.00 $140.00 $ 75.00 
6 245.00 eece sees 


12 200.00 eaee 
Standard color, $35; bleed, 15%. 


The Plastics Buyer, 551 Fifth Ave., New 





York 17. Published by C. W. Cleworth. 
Est. 1945. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Jan. 1. Forms 
close Sept. 1. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Swern), 10,043. tate 1 


page. $250; % page, $135; % page, $7 
Standard red, orange, green, blue, or yel- 
low, $50; bleed, $10. 
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Plastics and Resins, formerly Plastics 
and Resins Industry, 299 Madison Ave. 
New York 17. Published by General 
Business Publications. Est. 1943 Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%4%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 8,108. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $200.00 $105.00 $ 5 0 
6 175.00 95.00 50.00 
12 150.00 80.00 17.50 


Standard color, $40; bleed, $15. 

Plastics Reporter, 1214 Hyde Park Ave. 
Boston 36, Mass Published by Tribune 
Publications. Est. 1944. Subscription. 
2. Trim size, 84x1l. Type page, 7x10 
Published list. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, (Swern). 
6,931. Rates—1l1 page, $200; % page, slo 
% page, $55. 
Standard color, $50. 





Fifth Ave., New 





Plastics World, 551 


York 17. Published by Cleworth Pub 
Co., Inc. Est. 1943. Controlled. Adv 
unit, 3%x4%. Published Ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, (Sworn), 27,150. Rates- 
Times 2/9 Page 1/9 Page 
1 $224.00 $112.00 
6 200.00 104.00 
12 192.00 1 00 


For additional data see page 457 





Sweet’s Catalog File for Product Desig 
ers. 
(See DesiGN ENGINEERING.) 


Thomas’ Register of American Mazt- 
facturers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 





CANADA 


Canadian Plastics, 341 Church S , T® 
ronto 2, Ont. Published by The Mone 
tary Times Printing Co. of Cana: Ltd 
Est. 1944. Controlled. Type pace, 6%* 


9%. Published 10th. Forms close 20th 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu ation, 

3.969; (gross), 4,097. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 85.00 47.50 25.00 
12 75.00 42.50 23.75 


Color, $25; bleed, 10%. 
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Port and Harbor Facilities 





[he unprecedented physical volume 
of exports and imports has forced port 
authorities to embark on a construction 
program which will cost $1 billion over 
the next five years. 

fotal import and export water-borne 
tonnage in 1946 exceeded the 1935-39 
average by about one-third. No dimi- 
nution of this volume is in sight. The 
result is what World Ports described 
as an industrial revolution on the 
waterfronts. 

The ports and harbors specialized 
construction and _ building market 
means new piers, new wharves, new 
warehouses, new transit sheds, new ad- 
ministration buildings, new road beds, 
new roads and new walls. Every major 
and every important minor port and 
marine terminal has extensive modern- 
ization plans. 

Here are factors which enter the 
typical picture at each port: (1) spe- 
cialized architect and engineer design- 
ers; (2) a half dozen to a dozen (in 
most cases) men who make up the har- 
bor commission officers and board mem- 
bers; (3) the port directors and man- 
aging executives; (4) the port operat- 
ing and engineering staff members; 
and (5) executives and operating men 
of the contracting companies. In the 
case of private marine terminal oper- 
ations, several buying factors likewise 
enter the picture. These men are the 
direct buying influences. There are 
also important indirect factors. Users 
of facilities, such as stevedores, rail- 
roads, steampship lines, and the like, 
are also consulted to make sure facili- 
ties being constructed will meet every 
problem. 


The function of a port terminal is 
specialized for transferring passengers 
and cargo between land and water car- 
riers. Hence, the men who buy are 
specialists. These men are keen stu- 
dents of materials and methods in 
terms of functional value to the port 
facility. They must think of operating 
conditions for decades ahead. 

Che impact of increased tonnage on 
major United States general cargo 
ports such as New York and San 
Francisco, accompanied by waterfront 
labor difficulties, resulted in considera- 
ble port congestion. This situation, 
however, was by no means on the seri- 
ous and sometimes paralyzing scale 
experienced by major ports elsewhere 
in the world. Smaller United States 
ports, often geared to specialized car- 
goes and the handling of bulk com- 
were less affected and in 
ma cases anxiously competing for 
the overflow. 


Port Expansion 


United States port authorities, 
meanwhile, had in general completed 
reconversion of their facilities for com- 
mercial trade, surveyed their future 


mi les, 


facility requirements in view of trade 
potentials, and planned expansion pro- 
grams. Funds for these programs 
(necessarily long range developments 
due to the immensity of port construc- 
tion works) are to be derived from 
operating revenues, the sale of bonds, 
and from taxes (the majority of 
United States seaports are managed 
by municipal or State appointed com- 
missions). 

Major expansion programs. an- 
nounced by United States ports dur- 
ing 1947 and late 1946 included the 
following: 

New Orleans: A 25-year program 
for future improvements including 
new wharf and transit shed construc- 
tion, new roadways and approaches 
to wharves, dredging, and special fa- 
cilities. Estimated cost, $13,000,000. 

Houston: A three-year program, in- 
cluding seven new wharves, rehabili- 
tation of existing wharves, and special 
facilities. Estimated cost, $9,000,000. 

Long Beach: A five-year program, 
including numerous sheds and a 440- 
acre outer harber extension. Estimated 
cost, $25,000,000. 

New York: A five-year pier im- 
provement program at an estimated 
cost of $55,000,000, was under study 
by an advisory committee on port plan- 
ning appointed by Mayor William 
O’Dwyer. 

Boston: The State of Massachusetts 
had earmarked $19,000,000 for the con- 
struction of new facilities, contingent 
on approval of Port of Boston Author- 
ity plans for moderiiization. 

San Francisco: In addition to the 
Mission Rock cargo pier extension, un- 
der way at an estimated cost of $5,- 
000,000, the port had announced ap- 
proval of a $2,000,000 improvement 
program at Fisherman’s Wharf. 

Philadelphia: The Department of 
Wharves, Docks, and Ferries had ad- 
vocated the construction of four new 
multiple-berth piers at an estimated 
cost of $30,000,000. 

Mobile: An expansion program in- 
cluding major additions to the Ala- 
bama State Docks at Mobile. Estimated 
cost, $4,000,000. 

San Diego: Harbor Commissioners 
authorized the taking of bids on major 
pier and wharf facilities. Estimated 
cost, $1,250,000. 

Los Angeles: Harbor improvements 
budgeted for the fiscal year 1947-48 to 
cost $15,559,000. 


Cargo Handling 


Cargo handling is the basic activity 
in waterfront operations. Hence, ma- 
terials-handling equipment is classified 
as “must tools of operation.” 

The National Maritime Commission 
has taken cognizance of the problems 
involved in the greater tonnage now 
being handled at American ports by 
creating a national advisory commit- 
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tee on materials-handling with the fol- 
lowing duties: 

1. Define and clarify the present 
problems of materials handling. 

2. Review both favorable and un- 
favorale trends affecting the work of 
stevedores. 

3. Advise the Port Development 
Section of the Maritime Commission’s 
Research Division relative to cargo 
handling studies. 

4. Plan and adjust experimental 
operations in materials handling. 

5. Collaborate with the Research 
Division’s Port Development Section in 
recommendations to increase the effi- 
ciency of materials handling at ports. 

The Commission said that because of 
higher costs of operation in every de- 
partment of our shipping industry, the 
American Merchant Marine must pin 
its hopes for successful competition 
with foreign operators largely upon re- 
ducing the cost of ships on berth. In 
the past it has not been unusual for a 
ship to spend 40 to 50 percent of her 
time in port, loading and unloading. 
Many ships in foreign trade spend a 
quarter to a third of their time in port. 
We know that our modern C-type car- 
xo ships, with greater speed and cargo 
capacity, will have to spend 10 to 30 
percent more time in port unless cargo 
handling at terminals can be speeded 
up. The owners of these ships have in- 
vested considerable sums in them for 
increased speed and capacity, and they 
cannot well aiford to have the vessels 
spend unnecessary time at the dock at 
a cost of $2,000 to $4,000 a day. With 
stevedoring costs up 100 percent be- 
cause of higher labor costs, American 
operators cannot stand such a heavy 
burden and expect to compete with for- 
eign lines which pay much lower oper- 
ating costs both at sea and in port. 

The answer to this problem is in- 
creased efficiency to offset the higher 
cost of port operations. 
Associations 

American Assn. of Port Authorities, 
2 Canal St., New Orleans. 

Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 
printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circula- 


tion figures shown are for the six-month pe- 
riod ending June 30, 1947.| 





World Ports, 418 S. Market St., Chicago 7. 
Published by Traffic Service Corp., offi- 
cial organ Am Assn. of Port Authorities. 
Est. 1919. Trim size, 8%x1ll\%. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published monthly. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 9,836, (gross), 10,419. Car- 
riers, 2,980; stevedoring companies, 703; 
towing & lighterage cos., 731; construc- 
tion, 950; terminals, 1,075; industrial ex- 
port traffic managers, 3,033; architects & 


engineers, 308; others, 479. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $275.00 $135.00 $ 83.00 
6 245.00 125.00 68.00 
12 195.00 110.00 


60.00 
Standard color, $60; bleed, 20%. ; 
For additional data see page 460. 
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POWER PLANTS 








Concentrated Coverage of the Market 
for Products Used in Power and Steam Generation 


“POWER PLANT ENGINEERING” as Zécee Generation 


reaches only plants that generate power and steam 


Advertisers of equipment, tools, materials, 
and supplies used in power plants can now 
direct their publication advertising to the 
men most likely to be interested — and 


no others. 
cw 


The change of Power PLANT ENGINEERING’S name 
to Power GENERATION, as of January, 1948, denotes 
a cleaner-cut definition of its advertising value. POWER 
GENERATION’S only the men whose 
operating interests and responsibilities are concerned with 
power and steam generation in utilities, manufacturing, 
service, and institutional establishments. 


purpose is to serve 


Although service to these generating men has always been 
Power PLANT ENGINEERING’S major function, for many 
years it has also devoted some editorial attention to the 
problems and interests of power application. 


The Need for Concentration 


Penetrating field and editorial investigation shows conclu- 
sively, however, that technical developments and operating 
practices have so far differentiated the job interests and 
responsibilities of Power Engineers and Plant Engineers 
as to make their common service by any one publication 
inadequate and unsatisfactory, from either editorial or 
advertising viewpoints. 

Furthermore, as industry’s demand for higher and higher 
power efficiencies has multiplied the complexity of generat- 
ing practices and equipment, more and more establish- 
ments have ceased to generate their own power require- 
ments and are buying them from the utilities. 


Such plants (and there are many thousands of them, big 
and small) offer no market potential for the advertiser of 
power generating equipment, whose market lies wholly 
with the generating plants. 


POWER GENERATION’s Advertising Values 


Power GENERATIONS complete concentration on im- 
portant power and steam generating plants now offers such 
advertisers more complete coverage of their market than 
they have ever been able to get before in any single 
publication. 


It offers the advertiser of equipment that is used both in 
the power plant and in other departments of industry a 
chance to concentrate his printed sales story for the power 
plant section of his market on the men it is most likely to 


influence—more forcefully (since he can talk in terms of 
only their interest) and more economically (since waste 
circulation is reduced to a minimum). 


Constantly Improving Coverage 

To achieve a more complete coverage of power and steam 
plants, Power GENERATION’S circulation is 
on a controlled basis. [ts own staff of experienced field 
men, supplemented by a continuing mail questionnaire 
program, concentrates on power generating men in all 
types of industry. These field men, gather and check plant 
information, carry on editorial readership research, and 
constantly seek to improve and build circulation among 
the men who are responsible for the operation of important 
power and steam generating plants, wherever they are. 


generating 


For up-to-date figures on Power GENERATION’S circu- 
lation, we suggest that you refer to Classification 117 in 
the current issue of the Standard Rate & Data Service 
Business Paper Section. 

Let us discuss with you how Power GENERATION may fit 
into your selling plans for power and steam generation 
plants. 


Showing growth in generated power in the United States. 
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Published Monthly by Technical Publishing Company 


53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


New York — Philadelphia — Cleveland — Los Angeles — San Francisco — Seattle 
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Power Plants 


(See also Diesel Industry; Electrical; Coal) 





One must clearly understand what 
the power field is and what are its 
objectives intelligently to evaluate the 
market. 

First comes the utility—the privately- 
owned central station generating elec- 
tricity by steam and hydro, and to a 
lesser extent, by diesel and gas engines. 
To these must be added a sizable chunk 
of government owned power plants 
(mostly hydro) and a moderate amount 
of city-owned power plants (mostly 
steam and diesel). 


Next come the power plants of in- 
dustry—plants representing in the ag- 
gregate a far greater dollar investment 
than all central-station plants com- 
bined, whether privately or publicly 
owned. 

This statement may seem enigmatic 
in light of the well-known fact that 
capacity of all industrial electric gen- 
erators, plus the power of all industrial 
prime movers not connected to gener- 
ators, is less than half that of the cen- 
tral-station generators. 


There is, however, a basic difference 
between central stations and industrial 
power plants. Central stations are de- 
signed to produce electricity and noth- 
ing else. Industrial plants, on the other 
hand, generate enormous quantities of 


steam for process and heating, besides 
producing electricity and mechanical 
power. That is why industrial plants 
burn 100 per cent more steam fuel than 
central stations, yet generate less than 
half as much electrical and mechanical 
power. 

or lack of any other source, they 
must produce their own process and 
heating steam. In the case of elec- 
tricity they have the choice of making 
their own or buying from utilities, and 
more often buy, unless the process- 
steam load makes it particularly easy 
to generate power on the spot. 


To put it another way, the boiler 
house is much more important rela- 
tively in the industrial plant than it is 
in the central station. This applies 
whether the test be made on the basis 
of relative floor space or relative dollar 
investment. 


Throughout industry it is customary 
for each industrial to hire one power 
engineer (known by that name or by 
the title of “Chief Engineer,” “Plant 
Engineer,” “Power Engineer,” or some 
other name), who is responsible for all 
of the so-called “power services.” These 
are steam, electricity, mechanical 
power, compressed air, refrigeration, 
hot and cold water, heating, air-condi- 
tioning, and elevators. 


° 


All of these except the last are fluid 
services, pumped in at one end of the 
line (a wire, shaft, belt, pipe or duct), 
and tapped off at will at the other end. 
The expression “turn on the juice” can 
be applied to any one of them. They 
come under one man because they are 
all services to production, and because 
they are all intermingled throughout 
the plant, all considerably centralized 
in generation, and all requiring a simi- 
lar mentality and training, yet one 
very different from that required for 
production itself. 


Transmission and 
Application 


For these very practical reasons the 
industrial power field includes the gen- 
eration, transmission and application 
of all the power services. Generation 
involves boilers, steam engines, diesel 
engines, ‘gas engines, water turbines, 
service water pumps and heaters, air 
compressors, refrigeration compressors, 
tanks and heating coils, plus a great 
variety of associated equipment (in- 
cluding instruments, meters, pumps, 
fans, condensers, feed heaters, water 
softeners, etc.). 


In transmission the services fall into 








Additions to fuel-fired central stations in 1947 and 1948 aggregate 6 million kw. 








number of projects in each state. 
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Locations of New Capacity Planned for Steam-Electric Stations Me: 
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Typical Organization Chart for a Plant Engineering Department 


PLANT ENGINEER 














ENGINEERING 
ASSISTANT 


ENG INEERING 
SECRETARY 


Drafting Receptionist 


Plano Correspondence 
Estimating Recorés 

Graphs & Dispatching of 
Charts 


Orders & Special 
Call 


| 






















| | 


LABOR & JANITOR 
SUPERIN TEN DENT 


MASTER MECHANIC 


CHIEF ELECTRICIAN 


Power Plant Cleaning & Sanitation Building Maintenance Elect. Distribution 
Refrigeration Shop & Yard Labor Minor Construction Lighting 
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—Power Plant Engine 





two broad classes. One class is pure 
energy, requiring wires, cables, shafts, 
pulleys, gears, chains, sprockets, etc. 
The other 1s energy in material form, 
requiring ducts in the case of condi- 
tioned air, and pipes for the others— 
steam, hot water, cold water. refrigera- 
tion and compressed air. With the pip- 
ing goes a vast array of fittings, valves, 
hangers, insulation, traps, instruments, 
flowmeters, etc. 


In the industrial plant the responsi- 
bilities of the power engineer follow 
these conveyances from the point of 
service generation or purchase in the 
factory to the point where it is applied 
to a motor, a production machine, a 
process kettle, a lamp, a unit heater, 
ete. 


The step-by-step definition of the 
power field is approaching completion. 
It is necessary only to add the power- 
service equipment of large buildings 
and institutions, where the services 
closely parallel those found in manu- 
facturing establishments. A large hotel 
in New York, for example, contains 
pulverized-fuel-fired boilers, steam 
engines, diesel engines, refrigeration, 
hot and cold water services, compressed 
air, air-conditioning, elevators, etc.— 
all the responsibilities of the power 
engineer. 
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Objectives 


This picture of the power field is the 
most valuable contribution that can be 
made to any subsequent discussion of 
the subject. Next should come a brief 
summary of the normal objectives 
of power engineers. The first is to 
maintain uninterrupted service. The 
second is to render service of good 
quality (constant voltage and fre- 
quency, constant water pressure and 
temperature, well controlled air-condi- 
tioning, etc.). 


Finally comes the matter of cost. The 
up and coming engineer figures the 
unit cost of each service. He works 
to keep the unit cost low. If he is an 
industrial power engineer he works also 
to reduce the number of service units 
consumed. Fewer units at less cost 
per unit means much lower yearly 
power-service cost. 


The unit cost is compounded of fuel, 
labor, repairs, maintenance, etc., plus 
the fixed charges on the investment. 
Logically, the engineer considers exist- 
ing equipment obsolete when it reaches 
the point where the higher efficiency of 
modern equipment would “pay its 
keep,” which simply means saving 
enough to pay a good return on the 
new investment. 


The activities of the power engineer 
consist, in part, of determining when 
such modernization of equipment (and 
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the buying of meters and other acces- 
sories) will pay dividends, and, also, 
he pays constant attention to ways of 
operation and maintenance to get more 
out of fewer tons of coal. 

For example, the plant may be buy- 
ing water. If water bills are high, the 
engineer will study the cost and output 
of a drilled well on the property and 
the cost of equipping it with pumps 
and power. He will estimate the power 
consumption. If all the operating and 
fixed charges show a substantial sav- 
ing over city water, he will propose 
the new project to his management. 

By the same process of investigation 
and economic reasoning he will decide 
whether to make or buy his electricity, 
whether to install his air compressors 
in the powerhouse or out in the factory, 
what type of air-conditioning to use, 
and so on. 


What's Ahead? 


The power field has ahead of it the 
busiest five years it has ever known, 


in war or peace. Power producers 
everywhere face unprecedented de- 
mand, and nowhere is power a surplus 


commodity. 

Why, with all the plant expansion 
of war years should this be so? There 
was substantial construction of power? 
facilities during 1941-45, but it was de- 
liberately held to a small fraction of 
the volume that load growth deman ied. 
Three-shift operation, pooling, ar- 
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Condensed Data on 


Serving plant-operating engineers and consultants in industrial plants, utilities, 
institutions and service establishments 


MARKET SCOPE 


[he power market covers generation, 
distribution and application of all the 
power services: steam, electricity, mechan- 
ical power, hot and cold water, heating, 
refrigeration, air conditioning, compressed 
air. Included are facilities for providing 
any or all of these services in these four 
main fields: industrial plants, utilities 
(both private and municipal), institutions, 
and service establishments. 


In terms of horsepower, this market 
covers more than 52,000,000 kw of utility 
generating capacity; the 60,000,000 hp of 
industrial capacity (plus again as much 
in steam equipment for process and heat- 
ing); and the equipment by which the 
power services are generated, transmitted 
and applied. 


In this market, POWER serves the men 
who design, purchase, install, operate and 
maintain the necessary equipment. These 
men may have such titles as: Power engi- 
neer, chief engineer, plant engineer, oper- 
ating engineer, master mechanic, power 
superintendent, or vice-president in charge 
of power. Regardless of title, they are the 
top men in their organizations who know 
the plant’s equipment needs, and under- 
stand the language in which manufactur- 
ers express the merits of their products. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1948 


Reduced to simplest terms, the trends 
lor 48 are: (1) electric loads and other 
indexes of power use are rising more rap- 
idly than expected; (2) power installa- 
tions, particularly utility plants, have less- 
than-safe reserves in most areas of the 
country; (3) manufacturers of power 
equipment will find a market for all they 
Ca liver for years to come. 


eral Electric Company, for example, 


Is ding a $20,000,000 factory for the 
manviacture of steam turbines and electric 
generators. This commitment by one of 
the leading manufacturers of power equip- 
me was made “after long-term forecasts 
Indicated an increasing need” for power 
eq rent, and reflects the vital role 
pe plays in our national economy. 
Ar need new construction by utilities 
al dustrials is at an all-time high of 
me han 13,000,000 kw. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


Y WER is acknowledged by readers, 
sers and agencies to be the out- 

g publication in its field by a wide 
ma Since 1882, it has led its readers 
Cons -tently toward safer, more economical 


Prac ces. It has won eight INDUSTRIAL 


Sta 


MARKETING awards in ten years for 


editorial excellence. 


POWER’s staff of nine full-time editors 
is the largest of any power-field publica- 
tion. It includes four registered profes- 
sional engineers, ten college degrees, 78 
years operating and designing experience, 
over 100 years’ editorial and publishing 
experience. The staff is made up of: Phil 
Swain, Chief Editor; L. N. Rowley, Man- 
aging Editor; F. A. Annett, senior asso- 
ciate editor; B. G. A. Skrotzki, associate 
editor; Joseph McCabe, assistant editor; 
Cora Sanders, assistant editor; Edward 
Spasek, edit. assistant; T. Domb, edit. as- 
sistant; C. F. Marschalek, art editor. 


CIRCULATION 

POWER’s 31,770 net-paid circulation 
(June, 1947 ABC) is almost three times 
that of any other paid-subscription power- 
field publication. Alone among magazines 
in its field, its circulation has grown steadily 
during the past 13 years, as shown in the 
chart below. Included are not only power 
executives of power-using companies, but 
also over 4,000 utility power men and 1,800 
members of consulting, designing, and con- 
struction organizations which build and 
supervise most small power plants, as well 


ABC 
ABP 





as many of the large ones. POWER’s 
circulation among such men is unequalled 
by that of any other publication. 


Circulation is carefully distributed, state 
by state, area by area, and industry by 
industry, to match the distribution of the 
Nation’s power facilities. Each copy of 
POWER is read, according to surveys, by 
an average of 3.2 people (largely subordi- 
nates of the subscriber), which makes total 
readership over 100,000. Influence extends 
beyond this figure because the number of 
actual plants reached is multiplied by the 
extensive coverage of consulting-engineer 
organizations, and of power executives of 
large plants, whose buying decisions affect 
those of subordinate plants and smaller 
establishments in the same neighborhood. 
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The Buyers’ Guide number of POWER, published 
as the 13th issue, contains four vital services that 
make it a year-long selling aid: 

Directory of Manufacturers—A comprehensive 
© guide to sources of power-field equipment, 
with over 7,000 listings of suppliers classified under 
approximately 750 product headings. Power engi- 
neers and executives will use this section through- 
out the year to determine who manufactures equip 
ment, parts, fuels and maintenance supplies 
Review of New Equipment—A digest of new 
® and improved products made available during 
the year—where they can be obtained and who 
makes them. 
3 Catalogs and Bulletins—-To satisfy many re 

s quests for technical data provided by manu 
facturers, the Buyers’ Guide Issue will review more 
than 400 catalogs and booklets offered by manu- 
facturers during the year. All booklets will be 
fully described and accompanied by business-reply 
ecards to make it easier for readers to order copies 
of technical literature 

Reports of the Annual ASME Meeting— 

®  Condensations of important papers, presented 

at this major national conference, for the benefit of 
thousands of engineers who are unable to attend. 


POWER 





AND FOR YEAR-ROUND SELLING: 
THE ANNUAL BUYERS’ GUIDE ISSUE 


Published December 15 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


@ These four important reference services make 
the Buyers’ Guide Issue a necessary technical and 
buying-information handbook for the entire powet 
engineering fraternity. 


@ You can advertise either in run-of-book, or in 
the Directory section (10% premium). In either 
case, your company name will be listed, without 
charge, under headings of all products you manu 
facture—in bold face type Non-advertisers will 
be shown in light-face type All manufacturers 
placing ads in the Directory section will find their 
messages within one page of their listing-—-in most 
eases on the same spread. 


@ Advertisers will be entitled to the rate earned in 
the 12 regular issues of POWER, or to the rate 
earned in the Buyers’ Guide—whichever is most 
advantageous. However, space run in the Buyers’ 
Guide Issue may not be counted in conjunction 
with other space to earn a better rate 


Approximate Closing Dates: 
Copy to be set: November {2 
Complete plates: November 25 
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Electric Energy Requirements of Major Industries 








Kilowatt-hours in Thousands 








INDUSTRY 








1942 











1943 


1944 


















Chemicals 9, 746, 551 
Ivon and Steel 12, 245,004 
Nonferrous Metals 5, 953, 282 


Paper 9,096,930 
Food 6, 385, 898 
Textiles 6, 800,071 


Petroleum and Coal 3,438, 114 
Transportation Equipment 482, 232 
Stone, Clay, and Glass 4,851, 242 
Machinery 1, 985, 407 
Automobiles 2, 467, 383 
Electrical Machinery 1,431, @6 
Rubber 1,584,434 
Lumber 1, 245, 416 
Printing 850, 6 
Furniture 605,045 
Miscellaneous 465, 755 
Apparel 357, 485 
Leather 402, 229 
Tobacco 114, 876 








12, 2, 120 
14, 809, 440 
7, 805, 000 


10,005, 735 
6, 532, 228 
7, 993, 882 


3, 844, 912 
796, 352 
5, 300, 870 


2, 549, 106 
3,042, 904 
1, 816, 567 
1, 652, 461 
1, 424, 280 
990, 457 
679, 052 
516, 200 
420,040 
415, 620 
126, 7 














16, 397, 198 
18, 703,024 
0, 663, 413 
11, 184, 836 
7, 315, 446 
9, 118, oe 








4, 357, 974 
1, 647,570 
6, 546, 796 


3, 634, 326 
3, 668, 349 
2,521, 704 


2,073,173 
1, 582, 376 
1,024, 603 
830, 403 
662, 903 
513, 742 
522, 536 
139, 629 








21, 670, oe 
20, 315, 682 
15, 375, 189 


11, 260,579 
7,905,030 
9, 783, 736 


4, 620, 907 
4, 277, 04 
6, 967, 797 


4, 816,038 
3, 454, 189 
2, 999, 486 


1, 754, 152 
1, 685, 522 
1,042, 314 
844,992 
793, 351 
553, 770 
559, 363 
145,053 





MANUFACTURING 











28, 684, 939 
22, 363, 885 
23, 495, 614 


10, 985, 306 
8, 5), 905 
9, 376, 931 


5, 228, 502 
7, 290,812 
6,069, 685 


5, 811, 274 
4, 672, 123 
3, 641, 7 


2, 137, 446 
1, 629, 836 
1,075, 133 
885, 965 
932,968 
604, 89 
556, 448 
150, 577 























29, 163, 354 
23, 289, 908 
2, 755, 278 


11,037, 527 
8, 724, 387 
8, 815, 882 


6, 243, 480 
8, 908, 688 
5,099, 529 


5, 861, 275 
4, 661, 755 
3, 658, 196 


2, 404, 064 
1, 461, 514 
1, 100, 836 
867, 388 
917, 445 
538, 970 
555, 6 
163, 896 


















24,589, 745| 21,565, 205 
21, 701, 857| 19, 405, 503 
14,911,831] 11,811, 229 








11, 444, 689/ 12,153,575 
8,987,885; 9, 63,319 
8,435,646) 8,894, 662 





6,538,861) 6, 364, 757 
6,417,551] 2,781,972 
5, 400,486) 6,627,483 
5,136,479) 4,796, 188 
3,774,197] 4,245,008 
3, 384,614} 2,964,622 
2, 683,214} 3,014,712 
1,464,106} 1, 60,788 
1, 161, 338 1, 212, 828 
881, 743 976, 728 
852, 107 829,901 
661,002 658, 261 
578, 848 587, 208 
176,939 176, 311 




















70, 518, 166 


Total 





82, 661, 786 








103, 108, 700 








12), 844,070 








143, 963, 666 





144, 318, 968 








129, 183, 136 | 120, 280, 202 











Coal Mining 3, 524, 550 
Metal Mining 2, 895, 2 
Nonmetallic Mining 828, -16 


Petroleum & Natural Gas 837,006 








3, 938, 116 
3, 339, 521 
938, 700 
898, 239 





4, 181, 315 
3, 687, 388 
1, 191, 268 
884, 614 











EXTRACTING 
4,856,306] 5, 167,952 
4,163,607] 4,226,503 
1,290,236] 1, 346,494 

887, 197 94, 775 





5, 237, 604 
3, 818,074 
1, 348, 327 

945, 126 











5, 382, 357| 5,545,923 
3,424,485] 3,502, 706 
1,501,105] 1, 646, 266 

997,735] 1,006,018 











8,084, 883 


Total 





9, 114, 576 








9, 894, 485 





11, 137, 246 








11, 675, 814 





11, 350, 121 








11, 305, 682] 11, 700,913 











Shipbuilding 179,992 
Arsenal and Ordnance 90, 384 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 171,019 


249, 820 
133, 325 
230, 903 





413,474 
319, 357 
195, 957 


734, 372 
808, 952 
374, 206 


GOVERNMENT 





985, 933 
1, 109, 184 
790, 555 





1, 155,031 
1,099, 960 
826, 578 








1, 107, 702 956, 940 
825, 928 266, 704 
739, 409 476, 991 











441, 395 


Total 


614,048 


928, 788 





1,917, 690 








2, 885, 672 








3,081, 568 

















2, 673,039) 1,700, 635 














United States 79,044, 444 





92, 390, 410 





113, 931,973 





133, 898, 946 











158, 525, 151 


158, 750, 658 














143, 161, 850 |133, 661, 640 

















Federal Power Commiss 








time brownouts and dimouts, and oper- 
ation with smaller reserve margins, 
made it possible to meet war pro- 
duction needs with a minimum of 
new installations, thus releasing pro- 
duction capacity for naval and mer- 
chant-vessel drives. We came out of 
the war with a national power plant 
but without 


that was adequate, an 
ounce of “fat.” 
After V-J Day, the drop in indus- 


trial load lasted only a few weeks in- 
stead of months, as expected. Soon in- 
dustrial demand shot past its war- 
time peak. At the same time, lighting 
and commercial loads of all kinds sky- 
rocketed. Total load on utility systems 
has continued to grow ever since, and 
loads this year have been well above 
1946 levels at all times. Similar growth 
in demand characterizes the situation 
with regard to the power generated by 
industry for its own use. Addition of 
new capacity in industrial plants dur- 
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that will 


close to fifteen 


not be 


rec 


years 


ing the war years did not keep pace 
with growth in production, and much 
of the new capacity went into plants 
Because 
business conditions have been upset for 
(depression and 
then war), much industrial moderniza- 


onverted. 





tion has been deferred, and this adds 


to the demand for new equipment and 
facilities resulting from industrial ex- 
pansion and the ever-increasing use of 
more kilowatt hours per worker. 

To meet post-war loads and restore 
normal margins of reserve, power pro- 
ducers—utility, government and indus- 
trial—must add capacity at the record- 
breaking pace of 3.5 to 4 million kilo- 


watts each year for the next five years. 


It is acknowledged that this pace 
will not be held this year. As a result 
of strikes, shortages of material and 
components, and other delaying fac- 
tors, construction this year will fail 
to equal load growth by possibly as 


much as 
situation of the fall of 1946, when 
margin between installed capacity 
peak load dropped below that of 
biggest war year, and disappeared 
tirely in some few areas, will be 
tighter during the next several mor 
construction 
stride, however, new capacity ma 
expected to exceed load growth, | 
the end of 
re-establishment of 
can begin. By 1950 or 1951, if all 
well, something like a normal situ 
should prevail, although some aut 
ties expect the rate of buiding t 
tinue high for some years. 


ably 
gradual 


As 


by 


Additional 


500,000 






kw. Thus, the t 


settles into 


1948. Th 


rest 


estimates of the ot 


for the power industry are cont 
in the report recently complet« 
the Twentieth Century Fund. Thi 
alysis presents a graphic pictu 
the energy output in the United S 
from 1850 to the present, and th 
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Here is how OPERATING ENGINEER 


serves the medium sized and smaller power plants, 


penetrating a new marketplace 


Manufacturing plants with 100 em- 
vees and over have grown from 
15.416 in ’39 to over 22,000 in 1946. 

5% of these can be considered worth- 
while prospects. for the seller of power 

pment—some 16,500 plants. Add other 
branches of the power field (Utilities, 
Service Establishments, Institutions, etc.) 
and your total will be 34,800 desirable 


here’s the market in bulk, belonging 
PowER and OperRATING ENGINEER 
What our quality circulation standards 
on both books are going to do is stack 
up two groups of plants. In one group— 
20,000 larger plants. These belong to 
Power. In the other—14,000 plants— 
with OE’s name on them 
Now, what about individuals? Power’s 
circulation is 30,000—OprraTinc ENGI- 
NEER starts at 20,000. But we don’t know, 
any more than you do—nor can we pre- 
dict—where each of these circulations is 
headed. All we can say here and now 
is that any business publication that 1s 
sensible enough to properly define its 
field—provide a custom-built editorial 
diet—and expose itself to enough logical 
readers—will in reasonable time find its 
men natural level of circulation volume. 
The currently important fact to hang 
your hat on is this: Up until today 
neither Power nor any contemporary 
penetrate very deeply among the 
men in the smaller plants, or with the 
key assistants in the larger establish- 
ments. Thus, with no publication to call 
their own, these men were economically 
essible to space advertising 
wy OPERATING ENGINEER wraps up 
this pre-selected audience for you be- 
tween its two covers at a charter 
rate of $200 per page (12-time rate) 
with full rate protection through 1948 on 
orders in our hands before January 1, 


A “HOW TO” MAGAZINE 
m cover to cover, OPERATING EN- 


GINEER is the magazine for practical 
power men—to help them in their every- 
day jobs of operation and maintenance to 
achieve better and more dependable 
pov service at lower cost and with 
es uble 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND ST. N. Y. 18. N. Y. 


OPERATING ENGINEER will carry the 
following departments every month: 
General Articles, Steam, Diesels & Gas 
Engines, Mechanical Power Transmis- 
sion, Heating & Air Conditioning, Re- 
frigeration, Pumps & Compressors, Elec- 
tricity & Elevators, Miscellaneous Serv- 
ices. Also—the following well-known 
departments from Power: Practical 
Aids, Reader’s Problems, Questions & 
Answers, How To Do It, Math Tips, 
Argument Corner, New Equipment. 


OPERATING ENGINEER won't have a 
drop of abstract theory in a carload nor 


any long-winded generalities—just plain, 


matter-of-fact, clearly illustrated articles 
and short items telling exactly how prac- 
tical power men solve every day plant 
problems; spotting motor trouble; clean- 
ing scale; insulating steam lines; curing 
water hammer; installing a_ ventilating 
fan; etc., etc. 


HERE ARE O€’s READERS 
OreRATING ENGINEER will penetrate 
these ABC groups: Manufacturing, Min- 
ing, Utilities, Railroads, Service Estab- 
lishments, Institutions, Design & Con- 
struction, Sales Organizations, Libraries 
& Educational. 
The units it reaches must meet these 
minimum specifications : 
(a) If generate own steam, mini- 
mum of 100 boiler hp. 
(b) If generate own power, mini- 


mum of 100 kw capacity. 

(c) If purchase steam, minimum of 
6000 Ib. per hr. 

(d) If none of above can be met, 
must have peak electrical load 
of 100 kw. 


OE will be read by these individuals: 

OperaTING Group:Master Mechanic, 
maintenance sup't, chief electrician, build- 
ing sup’t, chief engineer, operating engi- 
neer, shift engineer, power engineer, 
steam engineer, boiler-room engineer, re- 
frigerating engineer, electrical engineer, 
maintenance engineer, building engineer, 
maintenance foreman, watch engineer, 
chief operator, maintenance supervisor, 
plant engineer. 

ConsuLTING Group: Mechanical engi- 
neer, electrical engineer, field engineer, 
construction engineer, resident engineer, 
boiler engineer, designer, cost engineer, 
consulting engineer. 

SALES: Sales engineer, service engi- 
neer, application engineer, district man- 
ager, manufacturers’ agent, representa- 
tive. 

EpucaTIONAL: Professor, instructor, 
librarian, department heads. 

The big distinction here with Power 
is in minimum size of plant —plus 
Power’s emphasis on Top Executives, 
Engineering Dept. Heads and Engineer- 
ing & Design. 

We see OPERATING ENGINEER starting 
at 20,000 circulation—Power continuing 
at 30,000 





today. 





New Buying Power Data Available 


We recently completed a series of reports on the 
buying strength of OE’s readers—in large, medium- 
sized and smaller plants. Data is from more than 800 
face-to-face field calls, covers some 130 items in 16 
different product classifications. Write for your copy 
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pected output in the future. As energy 
production goes up, the need for power 


equipment increases. 

OF MBCHANICAL ENERGY 

Total nergy 
(putput 
Billions 
Hphr 


USE 


Horse power 
Year Worker 
1840 ; 1.3 
1800 61 
1900 KY 
1910 131 
1920 197 
1930 38.3 1.9 
1940 2Ru 
1950* iit 
is! 


1960" 


“< per 
‘ 
1 1.6 


s 


} 


Pa 


* estimated 


Design Trends 


Pressures and Temperatures. Steam 
conditions are still continuing their 
trend to the upper values. Fewer units 
are being built for pressures below 600 
psig and more for pressures greater 
than 1200 psig with the most favored 
pressures ranging from 800 to 1000 
psig. 

Temperatures are reaching into the 
upper limits of present metallurgical 
possibilities with a concurrent slacken- 
ing in the utilization of temperatures 
below 750 F. Three units designed for 
1050 F will probably be joined by some 
others not yet reported. Temperatures 
of 900 to 950 F continue popular. 

Turbine-Generators. Largest units 
reported now under construction are 
two 150,000-kw turbines; from these, 
capacities range down to 500 kw for 
main drives. 

Of 81 units installed by central sta- 
tions during the past 12 months, only 
five were topping turbines, the re- 
mainder being condensing machines. An 
increasing tendency to use a greater 
number of bleed points per turbine can 
probably be attributed to the greater 
use of higher pressures and temper- 
atures. As many as eight bleed points 
will be used on at least four machines. 
However, four bleed points continues 
to be most frequently used. Of 80 
generators, only 12 are air cooled, the 
remainder using hydrogen. 

Steam Generators. Reflecting the 
effect of greater capacity flexibility on 
individual systems is the continued 
trend toward single boiler per turbine 
designs. 

Furnace heat releases for all types 
of firing average about 22,000 Btu per 
hp per cu ft; for pulverized-coal firing 
they average slightly less than 20,000 
Btu per hr per cu ft with highest re- 
ported value of 26,600 Btu and lowest 
of 12,300 Btu. Of 102 boilers 59 are 
pulverized-coal fired and only seven 
are stoker fired, the remainder being 
oil, gas or some combination of these 
two with pulverized coal. Of interest 
are two boilers reported to be fitted 
with cyclone burners similar to the ex- 
perimental installation at Calumet sta- 
tion of the Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Installations for pulverized coal burn- 
ing, according to the returns, have 
about 70 per cent designed with dry 
bottoms, the remainder having slag 
taps. 
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About 54 per cent of the steam gener- 
ators have both air heaters and econo- 
mizers, 45 per cent have air heaters 
only and only about 1 per cent have no 
auxiliary heating surface. Tubular air 
heaters predominate to the tune of 55 
percent, regenerative types are fitted 
to 41 per cent of the boilers and the 
rest are plate type. 


Stationary Plants 


More than 2 billion dollars is spent 
annually to build and keep in repair 
the power generating facilities of the 
country. Each year sees new uses for 
power in industry and homes. Indus- 
tries are using more power per worker 
and more power per manufactured 
unit. As a result, the physical effort 
exerted by workmen is becoming far 
less arduous. 

Power plants are assemblies of re- 
lated equipment designed for the effi- 
cient conversion of energy, from a 
source such as coal, oil, gas or falling 
water, into a service needed by the 
industry or customers. 

As industry has developed, three dis- 
tinctive groups of power plants have 
emerged: 

1. Manufacturing and mining industries. 

2. Service institutions. 

3. Utilities. 

Physical units for the generation of 
services do not vary greatly in prin- 
ciple but the details, auxiliaries, ca- 
pacities, class and ratio of services, 
variations in kinds of fuel and water 
supply, make the design of each plant 
a special problem with many ramifica- 
tions. Engineers in charge of the de- 
sign, installation, operation and main- 
tenance of power plants have developed 
into specialists. 

Power plants serving manufacturing 
and mining industries are extremely 
individualistic. The coal mine, the iron 
mine, the copper mine, has power prob- 
lems distinctly its own. Fuels differ, 
operating tools differ, electric current 
distribution systems differ. The same 
statements apply to manufacturing 
plants. The design features of plants 
serving paper mills, textile mills, food 
industries, metal working plants, and 
wood industries, have peculiarities the 
economics of which have evolved over 
a long period of time and the reasons 
are best known to engineers who have 
specialized in these industries. 

While institutional power plants ren- 
der a variety of services, such plants 
have become more or less standardized 
as to equipment and the engineers in 
charge have their duties well organized. 

Utility plants sell their services to 
the public, usually in the form of elec- 
tric power, though many specialize in 
steam or water. Utility plants, as a 
rule, are manned by well organized 
staffs of carefully trained engineers 
and reliability of operation is empha- 
sized. 

Power plant equipment is long lived 
as compared to many factory units. It 
is not uncommon to see boilers, engines, 
turbines and other principal units in 
service after 25 years of operation. 





Well designed equipment of this type is 
likely to become obsolete before it is 
worn out. 

Choice of principal equipment that 
goes into a power plant is based on 
its economic value to the industry as 
determined by the designing engineer 
through his knowledge of equipment 
operating efficiency, and by the ca- 
pability of the plant engineering staff 
as shown by the operating records. 
Though an outside consulting engineer 
may be in charge of plant design he 
has usually come up through the ranks 
of the industries for which he is de- 
signing and has learned to lean heavily 
upon the operating staff. 

Once a plant is put into service, the 
engineer charged with the responsi- 
bility of plant operation decides, in 
consultation with his operating staff, 
what, how much and when to buy fuels 
and other supplies, replacements, re- 
pair parts, and other equipment need- 
ed to keep the plant in first class oper- 
ating condition. 

One such organization plan, shown 
herewith, covering a plant engineering 
department typical of a factory, is 
headed by an engineer specially quali- 
fied by virtue of technical training and 
extensive experience to hold such an 
important position. Various titles are 
given this position such as plant engi- 
neer, superintendent of maintenance, 
chief engineer in charge of power and 
maintenance, or maintenance engineer. 

This head of the engineering depart- 
ment organizes the necessary working 
force into divisions and places each 
under competent leadership. These 
heads work together in compiling 
schedules of maintenance of buildings, 
structures, distribution systems, road- 
ways, tracks, and equipment in service. 

The installed capacity of prime 
movers, as reported by the Edison 
Electric Institute and other sources, is: 


INSTALLED, CAPACITY, KILOWATTS 


Public Industrial Total 

Year Utilities* Plants** Capacity 
1946 50,303,660 13,200,000 63,505,660 
1945. 50,110,928 12,800,000 62,910,928 
1944. 49,189,072 12,600,000 61,789,072 
1943. 47,950,767 12,600,000 60,550,767 
1942. 45,052,95@ 12,200,000 57,252,950 
1941. 42,405,436 11,600,000 54,005,436 
1940... 39,926,881 11,000,000 60,926,881 
1939.. 38,862,716 10,600,000 49,462,716 


*Figures of Edison Electric Institute. 


**Estimates by Power, which include in- 


dustrial plants, mines and railway plants 
but not institutions, hotels, laundries, 
buildings, etc., on which no figures are 
available. This eolumn does not include 


prime movers which are used to generate 
mechanical or line-shaft energy, of which 


there is almost 10,000,000 hp as of 1946 in 
industrial plants. 
NOTE: In the utility plant, 100% of the 


steam generated is used for generation of 
electricity, while in the industrial only *4 
to % is; the remainder is applied in proc- 
ess and heating. 


Utility power capacity in 1946 is 
classified by type of prime mover 4s: 


Kilowatts 

Capacity 

DE ntas#seeees .. 34,304,910 
Hydroelectric ...... . 14,849,036 
Internal combustion .. veoedesce, Beeeee 
° 50, 660 
Industrial power capacity (both 


electrical and mechanical) is clas: ified 
by type of prime mover as: 
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Printing specifications 


Catalog sizes — multiples of 4 pages (4, 8, 12. 16, ete.). 
Trim page size — 834 x ILI in. 

Stock — white coated. 

Typography — as desired. 

Cuts — client to supply. 120 screen recommended. 


PYO (Print-Your-Own) service 


Clients may, if they prefer, print their own catalogs and 


deliver them to Sweet's for filing and distribution. 
Special charges, lower than those for the complete serv- 
ice, apply to catalogs handled in this way. It is required 
that such catalogs be produced in accordance with 
Sweet’s “Mechanical Specifications.” a copy of which 
is given to all PYO clients, and that copy and layout be 
submitted to Sweet's for checking before client orders 
cuts and before type is set. 


Pre-prints and reprints 


Individually bound copies of clients’ catalogs may be 
ordered at any time in advance of the issuance of the 
file in which they are to be distributed or not later than 6 
months after their appearance in such file unless covered 
by subsequent renewal contract. Charges on request. 


Pre-filing 
Catalogs in Sweet’s are filed in sections according to 
products or uses of products. Catalogs within each sec- 


tion are filed alphabetically by manufacturers’ names. 


File-indexing 


Each manufacturer’s catalog is numbered and indexed 
under (1) manufacturer's name, (2) products or serv- 
ices described or illustrated and (3) trade names. 


Charges 


Service charges on catalogs distributed in Sweet’s range 
between 8/10 and 31% cents (approx.) per catalog 
page per office, depending on the catalog’s size, use of 
olor printing and distribution required. See listing 
under “Publications,” this section of Market Data 
Book. A charge scale will be sent on request. 


Sweet’s charges include 


') catalog design — or such assistance or supervision 
as may be desired: 
catalog printing — PYO service excepted; 
catalog filing and distribution; 
use of confidential distribution lists — excepting 
Sweet’s File for Builders, 


Sweet's charges do not include 


‘tographs, drawings or cuts. These will be made, if 
red, at client’s order at prevailing rates. For informa- 
' and charges on special requirements (special stock, 
» work, varnished covers, etc.), communicate with 
iting Department, Sweet’s Catalog Service, New 
k office. 
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POWER PLANTS 





Horsepower 

Capacity 
Steam . 22,300,000 
Hydroelectric : ,700,000 
Internal combustic 2,200,000 


26,200,000 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be had 
direct from the publishers, or through INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING. 


Catalog Design Guide and 
Check Lists of Catalog Information 


A summary of basic principles of 
catalog design dealing with organiza- 
tion of product information for maxi- 
mum utility. Check lists on separate 
sheets cover items of information re- 
garding (1) producer, (2) materials, 
(3) equipment, and (4) services. Issued 
by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 

Market Selector 
Power Field. 

In this folder, Power presents (1) 
an audit of products advertised to the 
power field and (2) a “picto-selector” 
which shows with remarkable clarity 
the wide variety of equipment used in 
the typical power system. 


Power, the Market, the 


Power gives the reader 


and Analyzer for the 


Publication. 


of this bro- 


chure a power and energy flow chart 
which shows industry’s composite 
power plant in three parts: (1), The 
electrical - power - producing prime 
movers, (2), The steam-producing 
units in the industrial boiler plant and 
(3), The mechanical-power-producing 
equipment. 


How to Step Up Reader Interest in 
Ads to Power Plant Engineers. 
Based on 319 plant calls in 28 in- 

dustries, this report, issued by Power 
Plant Engineering, tells how to dig up 
helpful sales and service data, and 
suggests seven ways to gear ads to 
the needs of power engineers. An 
organization chart shows operating and 
maintenance functions of a _ typical 
plant engineering department. 


Associations 
American Boiler & Affiliated Indus- 
tries, 15 Park Row, New York. 


American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, 33 West 39th St., New York. 

American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, 29 West 39th St., New York. 


National Assn. of Power Engineers, 
176 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


Power Transmission Council, 63 Park 
Row, New York. 


Publications 
(Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1947.] 


Clark S8t.. Chi- 
Chief Engineers 
1935. Subscrip- 
Type page, 


Chief Engineer, 350 N. 
cago 10. Published by 
Assn. of Chicago. Est. 
tion, $1. Trim size, 5%x8%. 
4%x7%. Published ist. Forms close 15th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 


1 . $ 24.50 
6 § 19.00 
° 


% Page 
$ 12.50 
10.50 


1 8.25 


CCA 


Combustion, 200 Madison Ave., New York 
16. Published by Combustion Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1929. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-0. N.ILA.A. 
statement on request. Circulation, Feb., 
1947, 9,834; (gross), 10849. Engineering 
officials and executive engineers and en- 
gineers, 6,820; consulting engineers, 781; 
purchasing agents, 139; others, 2,176 
Rates—1l page, $180: 6 pages, $162; 12 
pages, $150 
$20 


Standard red, $50; bleed, 


Bugineers’ Power Plant Directory and 
Buyers Guide, 75 ©. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
1. Published by Rockwell F. Clancy Co. 
Bst. 1934. Controlled. Trim size, 7%x10. 
Type page, 54%x9%. Published Oct. 15 
Forms close Aug. 15. Agency discount, 
15-2. Circulation, 5,000. Rates—1l1 page, 
$200; % page, $125; % page, $90; \% page, 
$75. Standard color, 25%. 


CCA 


Industry and Power, St. 
Published by Maujer Pub. Co. Est. 1920. 
Trim size, 84%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. N.LA.A. statement on re- 
quest 


472 


Joseph, Mich. 


1947, 35,450; (gross), 
7,108; public utili- 


Circulation, March, 
35,884. Metal working, 
ties, 3,143; process industries, 5,157; 
woodworking, 1,989; food products, 3,804; 
textiles, 2,084; bldgs., 3,051; transport 
and service industries, 2,499; mines, 
1,103; engineers & architects, 853; elec- 
trical mfrs., 1,563: building materials, 
1,101; others, 2,844. Rates 


Times 1 Page 
1 $360.00 


6 330.00 
12 310.00 165.00 


Standard red, $50: bleed, $50 
For additional data see page 469. 


1% Page 4 Page 
$180.00 
170.00 


International Bnugineer, 1003 K. Street, 
N. W., Washington 1, D. C. Published by 
Int'l Union of Operating Engineers. Est. 
1903. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page 7x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
10-2. Circulation, (Swern), 79,000, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

l $144.00 $ 82.00 3 50.00 

6 112.00 66.00 43.00 
12 100.00 60.00 49.00 
Standard color, 50% 


MacRae’s Blue Book. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 








A. 8S. M. BE. Mechanical Catalog. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





Mechanical 
(See MANUFACTURING INDU STRIES.) 





Midwest Power Plant Directory, 4247 W. 
Division St., Chicago. Published by Chi- 
cago Power Plant Directory Co., Inc., Est. 
1930. Controlled. Type page, 4%x7%. 
Published Jan. 1. Forms close Dec. 1. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
9,400. Rates—1l1 page, $85; % page, $50; 
1/3 page, $35; 1/6 page, $20. 

Standard red, $10. 


National Engineer, 176 W. Adams St. 
Chicago 3. Published by Nat'l Assn. of 
Power Engineers. Est. 1897. Trim size 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 15th. Agency dis 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 15,379; (gross 
16,107. Mfg. & mining, 6,858; utilities 
1,269; service establishments, 5,407 
others, 2,184. Rates—1l page, $210; 
pages, $170; 12 pages, $150. 


Standard red, $50; bleed, 10%. 


Operating Engineer, 330 West 42nd St. 
New York 18. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., Inc. First issue, Jan., 
1948. For operating and maintenance 
engineers in industrial plants, utilities, 
etc. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 84x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 12th prec. 
Forms close, 14th 2nd prec. mont 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, rotated, 20,000. Conversion 
to paid circulation under way. Rates 
less than 3 pages, $270; 3 pages, $250; 6 
pages, $230; 12 pages, $200; 24 pages 
$180; 48 pages, $150. 
Standard vellow, orange, 
$50: bleed, $40. 

For additional data see page 467. 


@ @ 


Power, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 
Published by McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., Ine. Est. 1884. Subscription, $5 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 25th preceding. Forms close 
14th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.LA.A 
statement on request. 

Circulation, 31,770 (gross), 33,529. En- 
gineering department heads, 13,122; firms 
and general executives, 4,054; plant op- 
erating staffs, 8,098; sales organiza- 
tions, including dealers & jobbers, 915; 
educational institutions, 931; others, 441 
Gross rates—Space used within year 
less than 3 pages, $450; 6 pages, $415 
12 pages, $375; 18 pages, $360; 24 pages; 
$345; 36 pages, $325; 48 pages, $300. Mid- 
Dec.—at rate earned in regular issues 
Fractional space can be used in the fol- 
lowing units: 2/3 page, % page, 1/3 page, 
% page, % page; (% page in mid-Dec.) 
Standard yellow, orange, green, red or 
blue, $70; bleed, $60. 

For additional data see 


red, blue, green 
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page 





Power Generation, including Power 
Plant Engineering, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4. Published by Technical Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1896. For engineers who 
operate and supervise power generation 
and distribution in manufacturing plants, 
mines and utilities. Subscription, $19. 
Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published lst. Forms close, Ist prec. 
NIAA statement on request. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 21,759. 
Rates—less than 3 pages, $300; 3 pages, 
$280: 6 pages, $260; 12 pages, $230; 24 
pages, $210; 36 pages, $200: 48 pages, 
$190; 60 or more pages, $185 
Standard red, orange, yellow, 
$50; bleed, $40. 

For additional data see page 462 


blue 


» greer 


Public Power, 1129 Vermont Ave., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. Published by Mod- 
ern Power Publishing Co. Est. 1942 
Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7 5/16x10. Published 20th preced- 
ing. Forms close 15th. Agency 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,155. Rat 
Times 1 Page % Page 1% Pa 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 90 
6 175.00 100.00 R5 
12 150.00 90.00 Ss! 


Standard color, $40; bleed, $20. 


and Industry, Gr 


Southern Power 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. Published by W 
Cc. Smith Pub. Co. Est. 1904. Subscr 
tion $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type pa 
7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 1 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 12,842; (gross), 15,673. Er 
neering dept. heads, 6,694; general exec 
tives, firms; 3,211; operating staffs, 2,! 
sales organizations, including dealer 
jobbers, 245; educational, 160; others 
Rates—less than 3 pages, $240; 6 pa 
$210; 12 pages, $190; 24 pages, $189. 
Standard red, $60; bleed, $40. 


For additional data see page 10. 


lis- 
a 
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Sweet’s File for Power Plants, 119 W. 
4(¢th St., New York 18, N. Y¥Y. Compiled 
and distributed by Sweet's Catalog Serv- 
ice, division of F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion. Est. 1914. A bound file of manu- 
catalogs, used as a source of 


facturers’ 
buying information by engfneers and ex- 
ecutives in 
n 
e 
' 


charge of operation and 

iintenance of power plants—industrial, 
entral station, mine, railroad and oth- 
rs Revised annually and lent to quali- 
ied offfces for one year. Distribution, 
(Sworn), 10,000 (1949 file), to power plant 
operating officials, purchasing officials, 
government procurement offices and buy- 
ing agencies. Catalogs in Sweet's Files 
consist of multiples of four pages. Typog- 
raphy and color printing as desired. Trim 
page, size, 8%x1ll. Charges include cat- 
alog design, or such assistance as may be 
desired, printing, filing, distribution and 
use of confidential distribution lists. No 
agency commission. No cash discount. 
For catalogs in Sweet’s File for Power 
Plants, including one extra color on first 


and last pages, complete service charges 
are as follows: 4-page catalog, $1,020; 
8-page catalog, $1,590; 12-page catalog, 
$2,160; 16-page catalog, $2,730; 20-page 
catalog, $3,300; 24-page, catalog, $3,870; 
28-page catalog, $4,400; 32 page catalog, 
$5,010. 

Charges for other specifications given 
on request. Note: combination charges 
for catalogs distributed also in other 
Sweet’s Files and for two or more cata- 
logs in any number of files. (See Build- 
ing, Design Engineering, Manufactur- 
ing Industries and Chemical Process In- 
dustries sections of Market Data Book.) 
Branch offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and St. 
Louis. 


For additional data see pages 470-71. 





Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
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Modern Power and Engineering, 481 Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto. Published by Mac- 
lean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1906. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation March, 1947, 5,472; (gross), 
5,946. Rates— 

% Page % Page 
$ 57.50 a4 


Times 1 Page 
1 $105.00 
6 95.00 52.50 TE 
12 85.00 47.50 26.25 
Standard red and blue, $35; bleed, 15%. 


Annual Directory Issue, published Mar. 
Type page, 8xll. Rates—2 pages, $190; 
1 page, $100; % page, $55; % page, $40. 





PRINTING, PUBLISHING 


To reach ALL the men who do the buying 
IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY 





nufacturers 
soaps, 


tyes EVER 
More GAM rem ranch 0 


Than 


92.000 copies MONTHLY 


The World's Most Widely Read Graphic Arts Magazine 


Graphic Arts Monthly 


608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois ~ if 
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Printing, Publishing 


(See also Advertising and Merchandising: Paper, Paper Products) 


The graphic arts industry is one of 
the largest in the country in number 
of separate productive establishments. 

The following are included within 
this vast industrial empire: Typecast- 
ing and typesetting, printing, lithog- 
raphy, newspaper production, book 
and pamphlet binding, engraving (in- 
eluding photo, steel and copper plate, 
rubber plate, plastic plate, wood and 
wax), duplicate platemaking (electro- 
typing and stereotyping), silk screen 
printing, finishing (varnishing, gum- 
ming, die-cutting, hot embossing, tin 
mounting, indexing, etc.), paper mak- 
ing, paper merchandising, paper con- 
verting, envelope, tag, paper bag, and 
paper box making. 

According to The Graphic Arts 
Monthly, the average monthly change 
in number of plants immediately after 
the war was 400. At present, the 
change-over averages 200 a month. 
Since there are 44,000 separate graphic 
arts plants in the country—4,000 more 
than prewar—the rate of plant change 
is approximately % of 1% per month. 
By plant change is meant liquidations, 
amalgamations and new enterprises. 

Changes in personnel, shortage of 
which is still an urgent problem, are 
due to the trend toward specialization. 
However, the graphic arts is keeping 
pace with cther industries in seeking 
and employing men with a high degree 
of technical skill. The war, while mo- 
mentarily slowing down the process of 
training men, has stimulated the pro- 
gram through the G. I. Bill of Rights. 
The influx of veterans into the field 
has multiplied the number of approved 
schools and will result in the early 
alleviation of the skilled manpower 
shortage. 

These trainees are destined to be- 
come the leaders in the practical ap- 
plication of new processes and are cer- 
tain to have great influence in the de- 
velopment of new machinery now on 
the drafting boards or in production. 

Printers have learned that a high 
degree of productive efficiency can be 
secured by adhering to a special and 
selected type of work and by produc- 
work with machinery and 
equipment best suited for its produc- 
tion. This specialization has produced 

<traordinary alertness to new de- 
velonments in processes and equipment. 

O*fset lithography, gravure, collo- 
type, aniline-ink printing and _ silk 
scre-n printing were formerly deemed 
ant: ronistic to each other. Today 
ther» is widespread recognition of the 
plac’ each has in the overall picture 
and of how each can supplement the 
othe within the same plant. 

*’ ny manufacturers and_ supply 
hou: s are unable to supply current 
dem nd. Some press manufacturers 
are eportedly accepting orders for de- 


ing this 











Printing and Publishing, 1939 
Value of 
Products 

Type No. (000) 


Newspapers — publishing 
without printing 431 $ 
Newspaper — printing and 
publisling 6,879 
Periodicals publishing 
without printing 1,958 
Periodicals—publishing and 
printing . 600 
Books—publishing without 
printing 
Books — publishing and 
printing 39,517 
Books — printing without 
publishing 87,656 
General commercial print- 
ing of 515.436 
Greeting cards 39.716 
Lithographing 154,395 


11,964 
898,225 
266,832 
202,015 
109,579 


related 





Gravure and rotogravure. 18,615 
Steel and copperplate en- 

eraving 22,164 
Photoengraving 55,619 
Electrotyping and stereo- 

typing 29.045 
Typesetting 25,096 
Beokbinding and 

industries 102.691 

rv. ® 878 $2.578.464 

In March, 1947, the Federal Reserve 
index of printing and publishing pro- 
duction was 42 per cent above the 
1935-39 average. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ employment index was 28.6 
per cent above 1939 and its payroll in- 
dex 134.5 per cent above 1939. 





livery three years hence. This may be 
a blessing in disguise as it may pre- 
vent expansion on too rapid a scale, or 
over-expansion, and will also permit 
manufacturers to make further im- 
provements in their products. 

Alert printers will offer their cli- 
ents a choice of two printing processes. 
The trend toward the installation of 
offset lithography departments in let- 
terpress plants will be sharply accel- 
erated when equipment is available, 
according to The Inland Printer. An 
increase of at least 100 per cent and 
possibly as much as 145 per cent in the 
number of combination (offset and let- 
terpress) plants is indicated. At pres- 
ent, 20 per cent of the commercial 
printing plants have offset depart- 
ments. Of those who have not yet 
added the process, 25 per cent expect 
to add offset, while another 11 per cent 
are undecided. 

If this trend continues at the rate 
indicated, the complexion of the com- 
mercial printing industry will be 
changed considerably in a few years. 
To use an anology from politics, the 
industry will lose its “two party” or 
“two process” system. Instead there 
will be a large “party of the center” 
in which both processes form a coali- 
tion under one roof. Numerically, at 
least, this will be the largest group, 
although the dollar volume of letter- 
press will probably outweigh that of 
offset for some time to come. 

To the left of center will be a rela- 
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tively smaller number of plants devoted 
exclusively to offset, and to the right 
of center will be the letterpress special- 
ists. At some future date a third proc- 
ess, gravure, may make its weight felt 
in the coalition. 

Editor and Publisher reported that 
at the close of 1946, the United States 
had 1,763 English language daily 
newspapers with circulations of 50,- 
928,000, a gain of 5.2 per cent over 
1945. 

The American Press Association’s 
Directory of Country and Suburban 
Tcwn Newspapers reported 8,390 non- 
daily newspapers on Jan. 1, 1947, with 
circulations aggregating 14,321,000. 
This was a loss of 1.3 per cent in the 
number of papers, while circulation 
was unchanged. Of these newspapers, 
439 were members of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations. 

Volume of the book publishing in- 
dustry in 1945 was $371,441,000, a 
gain of 29 per cent over 1943, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census. 

The number of books sold in 1945 
was 428,833,000, with “trade” books 
leading with 237,617,000. Textbooks 
ranked second with 68,693,000; sub- 
scription and mail order books num- 
bered 49,578,000; school workbooks, 
48,790,000; religious books, 42,999,000; 
technical and professional books, 13,- 
359,000. The number of pamphlets 
published was 167,545,000. 


Associations 


American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
115 E. 40th St., New York. 

American Newspaper’ Publishers 
Assn., 370 Lexington Ave., New York. 

American Photo-Engravers. Assn., 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

American Press Assn., 225 W. 39th 
St., New York. 

Assn. of North American Directory 
Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 

Book Publishers Bureau, 347 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

International Assn. of Printing 
House Craftsmen, 55 Pine St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Lithographers National Assn., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

National Assn. of Photo-Lithograph- 
ers, 1776 Broadway, New York. 

National Assn. of Printing Ink 
Makers, 1440 Broadway, New York. 

National Editorial Assn., 188 W. 
Randolph St., Chicago. 

National Printing Equipment Assn., 
140 Nassau St., New York. 

Printing Industry of 
Washington, D. C. 

United Typothete of America, 719 
15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1947.] 


American Inkmaker, 254 W. 3ist St., New 


York 1 Published by MacNair-Dorland 
Co., In Est 1922 Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 
ounts, none Circulation, 1,388 tates— 
Times | Page % Page \% Page 
l $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 33.00 
4 80.00 $5.00 28.00 
12 70.00 40.00 25.00 
Standard color, $25 
American Pressman, Pressmen’s Home, 
Tenn. Published by Intl. Printing Press- 
man & Assistants Union of N. A. Est. 
1890. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 7x10 Published Ist. Forms 
close 10th Agency discounts, 10-2. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 48,606, Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $229.00 $1 26.00 $ 71.00 
6 199.00 110.00 61.00 
12 184.00 102.00 56.00 
Standard red. $60: bleed, 10% 
American Printer, 9 E. 38th St., New 


York 16 Published by Moore-Robbins 
Pub. Co Est 1885. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th Forms close 25th Agency 
discounts, none 
Circulation, 8,923; (gross), 9,818. Print- 
ing firms and execs., 6,903; equipment, 
663: others 1,038 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 55.00 
H 165.00 90.00 50.00 
12 150.00 82.50 45.00 
Standard red, $35; bleed, 10%. 
The Author & Journalist, 1837 Champa 
St., Denver 2, Colo. Est. 1916. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Type page 5%x8%. Published 


20th. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Cireulation, 16,363. Rates 

Times | Page \% Page 4 Page 

$ 75.00 $ 37.75 $ 19.60 

6 67.50 33.97 17.64 

, 60.00 30.20 15.68 


> 
Color, $30 


Bookbinding and Book Production, 50 





Union Square, New York 3. Est. 1925. 
Subscription $3 Trim size, St%xll's. 
Type page 6% x10. Published 15th 
Forms close 25th Agency discounts, 
15-0 Circulation, 5,735. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Pa % Page 
1 $190.00 $110 * $ 65.00 
i 167.00 97.00 57.50 
12 149.00 85.00 52.00 
Standard red, $50; bleed, 10%. 
California “Publisher, Pacific Electric 
Bldg., Los Angeles 14 Published by 
Calif. Newspaper Publishers’ Ass'n. Est. 
1918. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 64x10 Published Ist. Forms 
close 20th Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 1,128 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$100.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 90.00 45.00 27.50 
12 85.00 42.50 25.00 


Cireulation Management, 53 W. Jackson 


Bivd., Chicago 4. Est. 1935. Subscription 
$3 Type page 7x10 Published Ist 
Forn lose 25th Agency discounts 
15-2 Circulation, 3442 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$200.00 $112 $0 - 65.00 
6 175.00 98.50 57.50 
12 150.00 84.50 50.00 
Bleed, 100 


Colorado Editor and Intermountain Press, 


University of Denver, University Park 
Campus, Denver 10, Colo Published by 
Colorado Press Assn. Est. 1926 Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 6 13/16x10. Pub- 
lished ist Forms close 30th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Rates—$1.50 per inch. 


Blectrotypers and Stereotypers Bulletin, 


Leader Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio Pub- 
lished by International Ass'n of Electro- 
typers & Stereotypers, Inc. Est. 1915. 
Controlled Trim size, 6x9 Type page, 
4%x7\%. Published 15th. Forms close 5th 
Agency discounts 15-0 Circulation, 
(Swern), 1,332. Rates 
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Times 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 
1 $ 43.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.50 
6 39.00 22.50 14.00 
12 35.00 14.00 12.50 





CCA 
Graphic Arts Monthly and The Printing 


Industry, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Est. 1929. Published by Graphic Arts 


Pub. Co. Trim size, 5x7. Type page, 
4x5%. Published 10th. Forms close 21st. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 47,966; (gross), 52,017, Op- 
erating plants, 38,782; key executives, 
8.933 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 

1 $240.00 $135.00 75.00 

6 200.00 115.00 65.00 

180.00 105.00 60.00 


12 
Standard color, $55 page. 


For additional data see page 474. 





Graphic Arts Review, 5th and Chestnut 


Sts., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Published by 
M & L Publishing Co. Est. 1937. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 9x12. Type page 
7x10. Published 7th. Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
2,100. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 40.00 
5 80.00 45.00 30.00 
12 75.00 43.00 25.00 
Colo or, $20. 





@ @ 


Inland Printer, The, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6 Published by Maclean-Hunter 


Pub. Corp. Est. 1883. Subscription, $4 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, none 
Circulation, 10,792; (gross), 11,254. Com- 
panies, owners and exeecs., 8,509; trade 
ervices and equipment, 706: libraries, 
schools, unions, 1,022; others, 455. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $230.00 $129.00 $ 80.00 
6 203.00 115.00 69.00 
12 190.00 108.00 63.00 
Standard red, blue or green. $55: others, 


$75: bleed, 10% 
F oT 


rate 
page 477 


of page 
additional data see 





Lithographers’ Journal, 450 Seventh Ave., 
New York 1. Published by Amalgamated 








Lithographers of America. Est. 1915. 
Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 74x10 Published 10th. 
Forms close 25th Agency discounts, 
10-2. Circulation (Swern), 22,260. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 
i 115.00 70.00 40.00 
12 105.00 60.00 35.00 
Bleed, $15 
Magazine World, 40 E. 49th St., New 
York 17. Published by Magazine World, 
tet Est. 1944. Trim size 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 1st and 15th. 
Forms close 15 days prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,138. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $150.00 $125.00 $ 70.00 
3 125.00 105.00 60.00 
6 100.00 85.00 45.00 
Color rates on request; bleed, 10%. 
Missouri Press News, 220 Walter Wil- 


liams Hall, Columbia, Mo. Published by 
Mo. Press Ass'n, Inc. Bst. 1928. Sub- 
scription, $1 Type page, 6 5/6x10. Pub- 
lished 18th Forms close 15th Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 500. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 37.80 $ 18.90 $ 11.25 
6 30.00 15.00 9.38 
Modern Lithography, 254 W. 3ist St.. New 
York 1 Published by Industry Pubs., 
In« Est. 1933. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th Forms close 25th Agency dis- 


counts, 15-0 


Circulation, 3,789; (gross), 4,330. Off 
set plants, 2,403; manufacturers, jobbers 
or dealers in lithographic equipment and 





supplies, 367; libraries, schools and ir 
structors, 188; others, 789. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.01 
6 110.00 00 35.00 
12 100.00 5.00 30.0¢ 
Standard red, $25; bleed. $15. 
Wational Lithographer, 11 Park Places 
New York, 7. Est. 1894. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close Ist Agency 
discounts, none 
Circulation, 2,990; (gross), 3,603, (ff- 


set and direct litho plants, 1,936; mfr 

453: libraries, schools, 149; others, 565 

Rates 

Times 1 Page Hy Page % Page 
1 $135.00 70. 00 $ 50.00 
6 120.00 65.00 45.00 
12 110.00 60.00 40.00 

Standard red or blue, $25; bleed, 10% 


National Publisher, 188 W. Randolph St., 





Chicago 1. Published by Nat’l Editorial 
Ass'n. Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(Swern), 5,441. tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 95.00 $ 50.00 
6 135.00 85.50 45.00 
12 120.00 76.00 410.00 
Color, $50; bleed, 10% 


New England Printer and Publisher, 74 
India St., Boston 10, Mass. Published by 
Editor and Printer Pub. Co. Est. 1938. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th Forms 
close 30th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 








culation, 2,057. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $105.00 $ 57.00 $ 33.00 
6 95.00 52.00 28.00 
12 85.00 46.00 26.00 
Standard red or blue, $30; bleed, $18. 
Newspaperman, 1214 Hyde Park Ave., 
Hyde Park 36, Mass. Published by Tri- 
bune Pubs. Est. 1944. Subscription 
15ec per copy. Type page, 10x16 Pub- 


lished 28th preceding. Forms close 20t! 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
34,277. Rate >Ss— Agate line, 50c. 


Newspaper Management, 306 W. Main 
St., Mascoutah, Ill. Published by Arthur 
D. Jenkins. Est. 1938. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 6%x9%\. Type page, 5x7%. 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 








discounts, 15-2. Rates. 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $ 22.00 $ 12.00 $ 7.00 
6 19.80 10.80 6.55 
12 17.80 9.80 6.30 
Standard color, 500; bleed, 50% 
Pacific Printer and Publisher, Ria!to 


Bldg., San Francisco 5. Published by 
Worth Hale. Est. 1908. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 65x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 30th Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 1,347; (gross), 1.698. Com- 
panies, owners, officials, 1,122 mfrs., 
dist. and jobbers of printing equipment 
ete., 79: others, 119. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4, Page 

1 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.00 

6 85.00 50.00 i ) 
12 75.00 45.00 6.00 
Standard red, $20; bleed, $15. 
ghoto-Sagvavers Bulletin, 166 Ww. Van 





Buren St., Chicago 4. Published by Amer- 
iean Photo-Engravers’ Ass'n. Est. 1911. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 6x9. Type 
page, 4%x7%. Published 15th. Forms 
close 4th Circulation (Sworn), 1,570. 
Rates—1 page, $85; % page, $4 “ 
page, $25 

Print, 24 °EIm St., Woodstock, Vt ib- 
lished by W. E. Rudge Pub., Inc 18st. 
1940 Subscription, $7.50. Trim ze, 
74x10. Type page, 5%x8. Published 
quarterly. Agency discounts, 15-6 it~ 
culation, 2,200. tates—1 page, $229. 


$50. 


Color, 
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PRINTING, PUBLISHING 








One of the First Five Industries 
Now in Era of Largest Expansion 





eageny: publishers who do not own printing equipment, 
the 1939 Census of Manufacturers listed 21,933 printing and 
ublishing and allied plants producing $2,190,189,000 worth of 
oleae annually. Census details ranked the industry high among 
all manufacturing: FIRST in number of establishments; FIRST in 
value added by manufacturers; FIRST in number of salaried em- 
ployees; FIRST in salaries paid; FIFTH in number of wage earners; 
THIRD in wages paid; SIXTH in cost of materials; and FIFTH in 


value of products. 


LONG TERM GROWTH 


As the national economy has shifted into its 
peace-time gear there has come an unprecedented 
flood of orders for printing. As printing paper 
becomes more available and as the nation's selling 
efforts become more competitive, the demand for 
printing will increase still more. Alert printers are 
aware of the mammoth job ahead. New businesses 
are being started. Old ones are moving into new 
and larger quarters. Construction is estimated as 
much as ten times normal. Equipment items are 
still back-logged for two years. 


REVOLUTION IN PROCESSES 


More and more individual plants are offering two 
or more methods of printing production: Letter- 
press, offset, gravure, silk screen and rubber 
plate. The trend toward the production of letter- 
press and offset printing in the same plant has 
speeded up so as to become nearly revolutionary. 
Approximately 4, THE INLAND PRINTER'S sub- 
scribing plants already offer both processes; at 
east an equal number of present-letterpress 
plants “‘plan definitely'' on adding offset equip- 
ment. For complete details on this big new IN- 
LAND PRINTER market, write for Offset Survey. 


FIRST IN EDITORIAL AUTHORITY 


The leading printers’ magazine since 1883, THE 
INLAND PRINTER is the field's authority. It is 
several publications in one—a business and man- 
agement guide, technical handbook to use in the 
plant, a monthly news digest, a specimen review 
for designers, and an idea library for creative 
men 


THE INLAND PRINTER reports, interprets and 
anticipates trends, as it deals with specific prob- 
lems of the time. It gives readers advanced 
methods, improved techniques, printing speci- 
mens, tested ideas, and the news. A helpful series 
—continuing now for more than a year—explaining 
the problems and solutions in the setting up of a 
combination letterpress-offset plant, is typical of 
its originality. Many exclusive features appear 
monthly with the regular departments: Specimen 
Review, The Idea File, News and Views, Typo- 
graphic Clinic, Salesman's Corner, Proofroom, 
Pressroom and Offset Technique. 


Practical authorities work together under the 
direction of Editor J. L. Frazier, who has guided 
THE INLAND PRINTER for more than thirty years, 
to iver vital information to executive readers. 
All of this is of such practical dollar-and-cents 
value to subscribers that they pay $4.00 a year— 
more by far than the cost of other printing publi- 
caticns—to read THE INLAND PRINTER. 


FIRST IN READERSHIP 


Beca.se THE INLAND PRINTER is cram-packed 
with cew information on how to do the job better 
and greater profit, it is read studiously by the 
men ~ho plan and supervise plant operation and 
contr>| purchasing. 


Large: plants employ foremen in the composing 
room. proofroom, pressroom, bindery and ship- 
Ping cepartment. Their acceptance is vital to sales 
because they report to the plant superintendent. 
He turn, gets company officials to approve 
8nd clace orders. In smaller shops, owners or 
Partners buy equipment and supplies. They read 
adver sing facts with the same confidence they 
Place ‘n the authoritative help found in editorial 





pages. Because of the range of its features THE 
INLAND PRINTER “'goes the rounds" in plants of 
all sizes, A recent survey of readership shows that 
an average of 4.29 print shop owners, foremen and 
employees read each copy. Get all the details. 
Write for Readership Study. 


FIRST IN CIRCULATION 


Greatest net paid circulation of any printing pub- 
lication—10,792 (average for six months ending 
June, 1947) sold at $4.00—higher subscription rate 
than any other! No ‘‘cut rates."’ No bulk sales. 
Renewals more than 77%. 


All over the nation, its readership closely parallels 
printing production zone by zone; 82% of its 
U. S. circulation is concentrated where 87% of 
printing volume is produced. Its big lead in mail 
subscriptions in the name of firms, owners, execu- 
tives and foremen guarantees Quality with 


Quantity! 


FIRST IN ADVERTISING 


THE INLAND PRINTER is a basic medium for al! 
major manufacturers of printing equipment and 











supplies. It has many exclusive advertisers. Some 
of the advertisers in its first issues more than 60 
ears ago still use ~~ monthly space today. 
Results achieved over the years for both small and 
large advertisers guarantee its value as a vehicle 
for your advertising. 


ANNUAL DECEMBER 
CATALOG AND DIRECTORY 


An issue that builds direct sales all year long. 
Your condensed catalog of your line will appear 
in the same issue with a complete Classified 
Buyers’ Directory in December. The Directory will 
give interested prospects your address. It is u 
fo you to tell them about your products. It Is 
evsier to sell them then—at the exact moment 
when buyers are seeking information. 


fake a tip from the established, experienced 
printing machinery and supply manufacturers: 
Concentrate your advertising in THE INLAND 
PRINTER. You'll get more for your money and be 
counted among the ‘'Who's Who" of the indus- 
try. For best results, use all twelve issues—to build 
good will, prestige and sales. Let's talk it over. 


VARIETY OF MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT HAS SPECIAL APPLICATION 


Many diverse processes and operations in printing and publishing require purchases of many kinds of 
materials and equipment. Space limits mentions here to: 


MATERIALS 
Adhesives Chemicals Gummed Tape Metallic Powders Saws; Scales 
Art Materials Cleaners, Soaps and Papers Motors, Controls Trucks and Tires 
Bearings Flooring; Wall Inks, Driers Paint V-Belts, Flat Belts 
Blades, Knives Tile Insurance Paper, Cellulose Wire—Strapping 
Carbon Paper, Film, Chemicals Lubricants Rollers; Rubber Stitching ; 
Ribbon Gauges Metal, Plastics for molding 


EQUIPMENT FOR 


Conveying, Hoisting, 
Industrial Trucking 

Counting, Dating, 
Numbering 

Cutting, Trimming 


Addressing, Typewrit- 
ing, Mailing, Tying 
Air Conditioning, 
Humidification, Etc. 
Baling Waste Paper 
Bookbinding—all 
operations 
Calculating, Billing, 
Check Protection 
Composing type, 
Makeup, Line-up, 
Registering 


Drilling, Perforating, 
Punching, Scoring 


Electrotyping, Stereo- 
typing and other 
Platemaking 


Fire Prevention 


Power Generation 

Press Feeders, Folders, 
and Deliveries 

Sawing, Planing, and 
Sharpening 

Static elimination 

Type, Slug, Lead, and 
Rule Casting, Plus 
Office Supplies and 
Equipment sold retail 
in printers’ own Sta- 
tionery Stores 


Gravure and Roto- 
gravure Printing 


eene. Meta! melt- 

ing, Infra-red proc- 
essing 

Lighting, Motor Main- 
tenance and Cleaning 

Offset-Lithographing 

Photoengraving 

Photographing and 
Negative-making 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


New York 18—William H. Thorn, 522 Fifth Ave. e 
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Joseph J. O'Neill, Advertising Manager 


Los Angeles |3—Don Harway & Co., 1709 W. 8th St. 
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CCA 


Printed Selling, 22 FE. Huron St., Chicago 
11 Published by Davidson Pub. Co. Est. 
1937 Trim size, 5%x7%. Type page, 
4%x6%. Published ist. Forms close 
12th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, Mar., 1947, 19,128; (gross) 
19.616. Printers, publishers, letter shops, 
10,647; advertising managers and pro- 
duction men, 5,122; others, 1,467. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $270.00 $145.00 

6 220.00 120.00 

12 180.00 85.00 
Standard color, $30; bleed, 10%. 


 ® 


Printing Magazine, 41 Park Row, New 
York 7 Published by Walden Sons & 
Mott, Ine Est. 1914. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page. 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th Forms close 28th. Agency 
discounts, 0-2 

Circulation, 8,361; (gross), 9,058. Com- 
panies, owners, officials, 5.693; manufac- 
turers, distributors and jobbers of equip- 
ment and supplies 1,324 others, 1,501 
Rates 
Times % Page 
$ 65.00 


1 Page % Page 
$195.00 $100.00 
6 165.00 90.00 55.00 
12 150.00 85.00 48.00 
Standard red or blue, $40; bleed, 10%. 


CCA 


Printing Equipment Engineer, 1276 W. 
Srd St. Cleveland 13. Published by Will- 
sea Pub. Co Est. 1910. Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 7x10 Published 15th. Forms 
close 15th preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0 

Circulation, Mar., 1947, 9,390; (gross), 
10,491. Commercial plants, 5,028; news- 
papers, 3,880; printing equipment mifrs 
548 Rate 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $252.00 $140.00 $ 85.00 
126.00 72.00 
120.00 66.00 


bleed, 10% 


6 222.00 


12 207.00 


Standard red, $50; 


Printing News, 468 4th Ave., New York 
Est. 1928 Subscription, $2 Type page, 
11%x13%. Published Saturday Forms 
close Thursday Agency discounts, 15-2 
Rates 


% Page 

$ 35.00 
31.00 
28.00 


% Page 
$ 65.00 
60.00 
55.00 
50.00 


1 Page 
$120.00 
115.00 
116.00 

100.00 25.00 
Printing Year Book and Almanac, 41 
Park Row, New York, N. Y. Published 
by Walden, Sons & Mott, Inc. Trim size, 
6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Published 
Aug. 1. Forms close June 15. Agency 
discounts, none Circulation, 10,000. 
Rates—1l page, $140; add'l pages, $120; 
% page, $85: 4% page. $48. 


Standard red, $40; bleed, $15. 


Times 





Publishers’ Weekly, 62 W. 45th St., New 
York 19. Published by R. R. Rowker 
Co. Est. 1872. Subscription, $6. Trim 
size, 64%x9%. Type page, 54 x8. Pub- 
lished Saturday. Forms close 11 days 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(Sworn), 15,510. Rates—Front section 
(pages only): 1 page, $175; 26 times, 
$160; 52 times, $150. Back section— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$160.00 $ 85.00 $ 60.00 
26 145.00 80.00 55.00 
52 135.00 75.00 50.00 


Qui'l, The, 35 FE. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
1, Ill. Published by Sigma Delta Chi. Est. 
1912. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type size, 7x10 3/16. Published 
15th. Forms close 15th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 
6,025. Rates 
Times 1 Page 
$200.00 
6 175.00 
12 150.00 


Bleed, 109% 


1/3 Page 
$ 80.00 
70.00 
60.00 


Southern Printer, 75 Third St., N. W., 
Atlanta, Ga Published by Ernest H. 
Abernethy Pub. Co. Est. 1924. Subscrip- 
tion, $2 Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th Forms close 30th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 48.00 $ 28.00 
6 78.00 45.00 24.00 
12 67.50 40.00 22.00 
Standard red, $25; bleed, $10 


Writer, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
Published by A. S. Burack. Est. 1887. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 7%x10%. 
Type page, 6x8%. Published 25th. Forms 
close 20th of 2nd preceding month. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Rates—l page, $100; 
‘4 page, $50; % page, $25. 


Writer’s Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincin- 
nati 10. Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 54x8. Published Ist. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pa 

1 $140.00 $ 

6 133.00 

12 126.00 





Writers’ Journal, 11 W. 42nd St., Ne 
York 18. Est. 1940. Subscription, §2, 
Trim size, 114%x16%. Type page, 10\%x 
15. Published ist. Forms close 14th, 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
20,583. Rates—Open, 25c per line. 





Writer’s Monthly, 29 Worthington St. 
Springfield 3, Mass. Published by Home 
Correspondence School. Est. 1913. Sub- 
scription, $2.50. Trim size, 54%x7%. Type 
page, 4x6. Published Ist. Forms close 
Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Flat 
rates—1l1 page, $35; % page, $18.50; \ 
page, $10. 


CANADA 


CCAB BY 


Canadian Printer and Publisher, 481 Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto 2. Published by 
Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1892. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 84x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation 1,437; 
tates 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 53.00 $ 33.00 
6 85.00 47.50 26.50 





(gross), 1,602, 


12 72.00 42.50 13.25 


Standard red, $25; bleed, 15%. 


Printing Review of Canada, 1117 St. 
Catherine St., W., Montreal, Que. Pub- 
lished by Canada Printing Review Co. 
Ltd. Est. 1925. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
20th. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 1,800. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
6 65.00 40.00 22 00 
55.00 35.00 20.00 


12 
Color, $25. 
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Purchasing 


Procurement of raw materials and 
fabricated parts, factory supplies and 
equipment, is the first step in produc- 
tion, essential to every manufacturing 
process. Expenditures for these items 
represent 45.4 per cent of the manufac- 
turing dollar, according to a survey of 
1,248 typical plants by Purchasing 
Magazine. In 26.4 per cent of these 
plants, purchases amount to more than 
50 per cent of manufactured cost. 
Government estimates are even higher. 
War Production Board figures placed 
the cost of purchased items at 51 per 
cent of total cost; analysis of the 
U. S. Census of Manufactures report 
shows a cost of purchased items, in- 
eluding fuel and supplies for shipping 
and office use, amounting to 59.4 per 
cent of total manufactured products 
cost. All these studies agree in finding 
that purchases typically represent the 
largest single factor of expenditure in 
company operation, and are frequently 
greater than all other factors com- 
bined. 

The great majority of industrial con- 
cerns employing 100 or more workers 
and having an annual output valued at 
$1,000,000 or more, have centralized the 
purchasing function in a purchasing 
department headed by a Purchasing 
Agent or Director of Purchases and 
specifically charged with this responsi- 
bility. A similar form of purchasing 
organization has been adopted by the 
larger railroads and public utilities, 
universities, hospitals, and commercial 
institutions, by Federal government de- 
partments, 39 state governments, and 
more than 400 municipal and county 
governments. The trend is strongly 
toward this type of organization, to 
the extent that it is accepted as stand- 
ard practice in industrial management 
today. Purchasing is a part of the cur- 
riculum in 69 schools and colleges of 
business administration, and the num- 
ber of courses of college grade on the 
subject of purchasing total 161. 
rhe number of established purchas- 
ing departments coming within this 
definition is estimated by Purchasing 
as follows: 


, 


CENTRALIZED PURCHASING 
DEPARTMENTS 
Manufacturing industry 
Ra ads and public utilities........ 650 
Natural resource industries......... 150 
Fed-ral, state and municipal gov- 
c ROG keéac eecs 


9,400 


Dobabdegeaktesedtewa 475 


10,975 
_4-cording to a survey made by the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agcots among its 9,000 members, 37 
per cent of purchasing agents are re- 
Sporsible directly to the president of 
the -ompany, 25 per cent to the vice- 
pres:dent, and 27 per cent to the gen- 
era: manager. In only 11 per cent does 
the .urchasing department come under 
the urisdiction of operating or finan- 


(See also Commerce and Distribution: Industrial Distribution: Manufacturing Industries; Railroads) 


cial departments. Thus in the great 
majority of cases, purchasing is re- 
garded as a separate and special func- 
tion, with independent authority, and 
coordinate with sales, production, and 
financial departments. 


Centralization 


In companies operating one or more 
branch plants, 31 per cent handle all 
purchasing from the central purchas- 
ing office. Among the remaining 69 
per cent there are varying degrees of 
supervision and control over branch 
plant purchases. In 86.6 per cent of 
the companies, all major contracts are 
negotiated by the central purchasing 
office. In 56 per cent, a monetary limit 
is placed upon orders which branch 
plant buyers are authorized to issue; 
69 per cent of all branch plant pur- 
chasing officers report to the general 
purchasing department rather than o 
the plant manager. 


Size of branch plant operations and 
their geographical location in relation 
to the general purchasing office have 
a determining effect upon the type of 
purchasing organization adopted. Cen- 
tralized purchasing is essentially a de- 
velopment of big business, but there is 
a limit to its feasibility at the upper 
end of the scale as well as at the lower 
end. The centralization of purchases 
for all Federal government depart- 
ments (excepting the Army and Navy) 
was authorized by legislation in 1939, 
but has not yet been completely ac- 
complished. In August, 1946, the Ford 
Motor Company decentralized pur- 
chases of maintenance, repair and gen- 
eral stores items formerly bought at 
the Dearborn offices as part of the 
company’s $600,000,000 purchasing 
program, and delegated this purchasing 
to purchasing agents at 13 assembly 
plants throughout the country. At the 
same time, many improved techniques 
have been developed for strengthening 
central control with decentralized buy- 
ing. The “divisionalized” purchasing 
plan of International Harvester Com- 
pany is a good example. 

In the tabulation of centralized pur- 
chasing departments, above, 71 per cent 
of the rated companies in the indus- 
trial group come within the AAAA and 
AAA classifications, and represent 
more than two-thirds of the country’s 
entire industrial output. Among the 
1,248 departments surveyed by Pur- 
chasing, annual purchases average 
more than $3,000,000. 


The advantage of centralized pur- 
chasing may be summarized by point- 
ing out that (1) Responsibility for 
procurement and allied functions is 
focussed at a single point in the organ- 
ization; (2) specialized attention, 
training, experience and skill in buy- 
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ing make for better performance of 
this function; (3) other executives and 
department heads are relieved of 
troublesome and time-consuming prob- 
lems of procurement and are enabled 
to concentrate on their major respon- 
sibilities; (4) requirements of all de- 
partments and divisions can be stand- 
ardized and consolidated into quantity 
purchases, and scheduled for delivery 
when and as needed, resulting in bet- 
ter prices and lower inventory require- 
ments; (5) the functions of receiving, 
inspecting, storing, material handling, 
inventory control, and inbound traffic 
are correlated and controlled in the 
process of administering an overall 
procurement program. 


Corollary Functions 


The purchasing function involves 
more than the actual buying. It is a 
policy-making function that includes 
standardization activities, elimination 
of unnecessary restrictive clauses in 
specifications, determination of econom- 
ical purchase quantities, study of eco- 
nomic and market conditions, schedul- 
ing of purchases, development of alter- 
nate materials and sources of supply, 
elimination of avoidable waste result- 
ing from unnecessary extras and de- 
viations from commercial standards, 
obsolescence, improper application of 
materials, and the like. Allied func- 
tions that frequently come under pur- 
chasing department jurisdiction are: 
Expediting, 85.6 per cent; surplus dis- 
posal, 82.6 per cent; inventory control, 
68.5 per cent; material control, 64.7 
per cent; subcontracting, 49.2 per cent; 
stockroom operation, 41 per cent; traf- 
fic, 39.2 per cent; inspection 30 per 
cent. 

An analysis of industrial purchasing 
made by the R. O. Eastman Company 
shows that the number of persons in- 
volved in a purchase ranges from one 
to 19. The average number of indi- 
viduals who functioned in buying was 
3.5 in small companies, 4.8 in medium 
size companies, and 5.3 in large com- 
panies. This covers the total transac- 
tion from the original need or requi- 
sition to the consummation of the pur- 
chase. 


The particular prerogatives of the 
purchasing department in this process 
are: (1) Selection of the supplier; (2) 
all vendor contacts, including the ar- 
rangement of broader conferences if 
these are desirable, from the sales- 
man’s original call through any ad- 
justments that may be required after 
delivery, including all correspondence 
relating to the purchase; (3) the right 
to check the requisition against the 
actual need, and to determine the 
quantity to be purchased; (4) all com- 
mercial terms of the purchase. 
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PURCHASING 





Purchases are made on the basis of 
a need for materials or equipment, 
arising out of the company’s operating 
program. On the great majority of 
standard items in regular use, expres- 
sion of this need originates from stock 
records within the purchasing depart- 
ment itself. To an increasing extent, 
purchases are based on bills of mate- 
rial drawn off from factory or manu- 
facturing orders, whether the latter 
are for special projects or for a stand- 
ard scheduled manufacturing quota. Or 
the need may be expressed in a requisi- 
tion from operating departments. 


The character and quality of the 
purchase may be defined by a specifica- 
tion or engineering drawing, or by 
catalog number or brand name with 
acceptable alternatives of equally sat- 
isfactory quality. 


Management generally (87 per cent) 
requires the purchasing department to 
maintain alternative sources of supply 
on all materials. The usual procedure 
is to develop a list of “approved 
sources” for each item. This list in- 
cludes the names of from two to eight 
suppliers capable of supplying a prod- 
uct satisfactory for the company’s use 
and meeting its specifications. The se- 
lection of a source of supply for each 
order is made in the purchasing de- 
partment, from this list; or, if com- 
petitive bids are sought, these are the 
companies to whom the invitations to 
bid are sent. It is common practice 
to secure the assent of operating de- 
partments as to the acceptability of a 
product before adding the supplier’s 
name to the “approved list” of sources; 
once this has been done, the decision 
as to selection of a supplier for a par- 
ticular order is the responsibility and 
prerogative of the purchasing depart- 
ment. There is a growing trend in pur- 
chasing to invite suggestions from sup- 
pliers as to possible alternative ma- 
terials. 


Purchasing departments aim _ to 
broaden approved lists to the point of 
securing adequate competition, but to 
keep them within the bounds of prac- 
tical workability. 


Buying Motives 


Traditionally, selection of products 
and suppliers is based on quality, serv- 
ice and price, seeking the most advan- 
tageous balance between the three. 
This statement is an over-simplifica- 
tion of the factors and motives in- 
volved. Balance, or relative importance 
of the various factors, is also a vari- 
able, depending upon the type of ma- 
terial, the use for which it is intended, 
and economic or market factors. 


Quality is a first consideration in 
the sense that any purchase-is value- 
less unless it is adapted to the intended 
use; sometimes this requires elaborate 
specifications and close _ inspection, 
sometimes standard commercial grades 
will suffice and any quality in excess 
of such grades represents uneconom- 
ical buying, and sometimes a compro- 
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mise with substitutions that will serve 
the purpose is necessary. In times of 
emergency requirements or general 
shortages, service or delivery out- 
weighs all other factors. In the great 
majority of cases where suitable mate- 
rials are available from competitive 
sources, price becomes the determining 
factor. 


An analysis of buying motives in the 
purchase of industrial goods was made 
by Prof. Delbert J. Duncan of North- 
western University, and published in 
the Harvard Business Review. It de- 
veloped such topics as the following: 
Do buyers of industrial goods base 
purchases on logical reason, cold judg- 
ment, or on emotion? What sales ap- 
peals have the greatest influence? What 
general influences cause a decision to 
buy or not to buy at a particular time? 
The results of this study, classified as 
to type of material, and also as to 
“product” and “patronage” (supplier) 
motives, are as follows: 


I—Heavy Machinery 
A—Product Motives 
1. Economy 
2. Productivity 
3. Dependability 
4. Time or labor saving 
5. Durability 


B—Patronage Motives 
1. Reliability of seller 
2. Cooperation 
3. Low prices 
4. Quick repair service 
5. Past services rendered; 
factory relationships 


IlI—Raw Materials 
A—Product Motives 

. Right quality 

. Uniformity 

. Dependability 


. Purity 
. Ability to increase salability of 
user’s product 


satis- 


om Gono 


B—Patronage Motives 
1. Reliability of seller 
2. Continuous supply under all 
conditions 

. Accessibility of seller 

Low prices 

Quick and reliable delivery of 

product 


ole oo 


Il1I—Supplies 
A—Product Motives 
1. Right quality 
2. Dependability 
3. Uniformity 





4. Economy 

5. Durability 

8—Patro Motives 

. Reliability of seller 

. Continuous supply 

conditions 

. Accessibility of seller 

Low prices 

. Quick and reliable delivery of 
product 


under all 


one twee 


The typical purchasing department 
includes the purchasing agent, respon- 
sible for policy, administration, and the 
negotiation of major contracts; and 
from one to eight buyers, each respon- 
sible for the purchase of a specific 
group of materials; plus the necessary 
clerical assistants. In large companies, 
the buying staff is increased propor- 
tionately to the value and variety of 
requirements; the “one man” depart- 
ment is rarely found where purchases 
amount to more than a half million 
dollars annually. 


An overall survey of the field, cover- 
ing both large and small companies, 
shows that 55 per cent of all purchas- 
ing agents and buyers are college grad- 
uates; 17 per cent are trained engi- 
neers; 64 per cent have had production 
or engineering experience, or both, the 
average length of such experience be- 
ing nine years. The average length of 
service in purchaSing work is 14 years, 
and average length of service with 
their present companies is 17 years. 


Associations 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, 11 Park Place, New York, N. 
Y. (This Association has 71 active 
chapters in industrial centers through- 
out the United States and Canada.) 


National Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing, 730 Jackson Place, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 


Educational Buyers Association, 45 
Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


Purchase and Stores Division, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D. C. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face 
light face. Unless otherwise stcted, circulation figures 
ending June 30, 1947.] 


Alabama Purchasor, 212 S. 22nd St., Bir- 
mingham 3. Published by Purchasing 
Agents Assn. of Ala. Est. 1945. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7%x10. Published 15th. Forms close 20th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

3,050. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 59.00 $ 35.00 
5 89.00 52.00 30.00 
12 78.00 45.00 26.00 


Color, 25%. 








Buyer’s Register, 226 William St., New 
York 7. Published by Smith Bros., Pub- 
lishers, Inc. Est. 1905. Controlled. 
Trim size, 5x7%. Type page, 3%x6%. 
Published 15th. Forms close ist. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
72,000 annually. Rotational circulation. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page 
2 $100.00 $ 60.00 
85.00 50.00 


9 


1 75.00 
Standard red, $25: bleed, 20%. 


? unsupported statements. 
shown are for the six-month period 


Catholic Directory, The Official, 12 Bar- 
Clay St., New York 8. Published by P. J. 
Kenedy Sons. Est. 1822. Per copy, $6, 
$7 and $8. Trim size, 7x10%. Type pase, 
5%x8%. Published April 15. Forms close 
March 1. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 12,145. Rates—Front 
section, 1, 2, 3, or 4 colors, 1 page, $300; 
rear section, black and one color, 1 page, 
$250. Bleed. $45. 





The Chicago Purchasor, 134 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 2, Ill. Published by (ur- 


chasing Agents’ Ass’n of Chicago. Fst 
1922. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 5 °s% 
11%. Type page, 6%x9%. Published 


5th. Forms close 16th. Agency  \'— 
counts, 15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 3,7 =>: 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $105.00 $ 60.00 $ 38.09 
6 90.00 53.00 35 
12 75.00 45.00 3' 
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Genesee Valley Buyer, % M. C. William- 
son, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Roches- 
ter N. Y. Published by Purchasing 
Agents Ass'n. Est. 1924. Controlled. 
Trim size, 8%x115%. Type page, 6%x9%. 
Published 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation, 560. Rates— 


1 p $28.75; % page, $18; %™% page, 
$9.5 
Color $18.75. 





MacKae’s Blue Book. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





Mid-Continent Purchaser, 104 Tulsa Bldg., 
P. O. Box 1767, Tulsa 1, Okla. Published 
by Purchasing Agents’ Ass'n of Tulsa. 


Est. 1920. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 

8%x1ll1%. Type page, 7x10. Published 

ist and 15th. Forms close 1 week prec. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 22.50 
6 65.00 40.00 20.00 

60.00 35.00 17.50 


12 

Standard color, $10. 
Midwest Purchasing Agent, The, 645 Pen- 
ton Bidg., Cleveland 13. Published by 
Purchasing Agents’ Assn. of Cleveland. 





Inc Est. 1933. Controlled. Trim size, 
$%x115. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, none, Circulation, 3,600. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page '~ Page 

1 $130.00 $75.00 $60.00 

5 110.00 65.00 50.00 
12 100.00 60.00 45.00 


Standard red, blue, yellow, $30; bleed 


25% 








New England Purchaser, 80 Federal St., 


Room 434, Boston 10, Mass. Published 
by New England Purchasing Agents 
Ass'n, Inc. Est. 1921. Controlled. Trim 


size, 8%x11l%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 

lished Sth. Forms close 20th. Agency 

discounts, 15-0: Circulation (Sworn), 

1,600. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 40.00 
6 65.00 10.00 30.00 


12 60.00 35.00 25.00 
Oregon Purchasing News, 711 S.W. 14th 
Ave., Portland 5, Ore. Published by Pur- 
chasing Agents’ Ass'n of Oregon. Est. 
1927. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8% 
xll%. Type page, 74x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close Ist. Agency diseount, 15-2 
( tion (Sworn), 1,262, Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
6 52.50 30.00 17.50 
12 45.00 25.00 15.00 


Color rate, $15. 





Pacific Purchasor, 785 Market St., San 
Francisco 3, Cal. Published by Purchas- 
ing Agents Ass’n of Northern California, 
Inc. Est. 1918. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
844x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 


Circulation, (Sworn), 2,100. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 35.00 
6 77.00 45.00 28.00 
12 70.00 40.00 23.00 


Standard red, $25; bleed, $10. 





The Philadelphia Purchasor, 400 N. Broad 
St., Philadelphia 30, Pa. Published by 
Purchasing Agents’ Assn. of Philadel- 
phia, Inc. Est. 1926. Subscription, $1. 
Type page, 7x9%. Published 2nd Tues- 
day. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 





15-2. Circulation, 2,781. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
3 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
6 65.00 40.00 22.50 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Standard color, $15. 





Plant Purchasing Directory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES) 


@ 


Purchasing, 205 E. 42nd St, New York 1%. 
Published by Conover-Mast Magazines, 
Inc. Est. 1915. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 84%x11%4. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 


15-2. 





Circulation, 10,517; (gross), 11,397. 
Purchasing executives, 8,213; company 
subs. and officials, 1,183; others, 1,134. 
Rates—Less than 4 pages, $288 per 
page; 4 pages, $282; 6 pages, $276; 8 
pages, $270; 12 pages, 258; 18 pages, $254; 
24 pages, $248. 
Color—Standard red in regular color 
form, $50 per page extra; standard blue, 
green, orange, yellow in regular color 
forms, $65 per page extra; other colors, 
$85 per page extra. Bleed $25 per page. 


2 


For additional data see page 363. 
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Southwestern Purchaser, Southland Life 
Annex, Dallas, Tex. Est. 1921. Controlled. 
Type page, 7%x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 2,285. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $108.00 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 
6 100.00 54.00 27.00 
12 90.00 48.00 24.00 


Standard color, $30; bleed, $10. 





Southwestern Purchasing Agent, 412 W 
6th St., Los Angeles 14. Published by 
Purchasing Agents’ Ass'n of Los An- 
geles. Est. 1921. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,700. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
3 $ 85.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
6 77,50 62.50 35.00 
12 70.00 55.00 30.00 


Standard red, $25. 


Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 
facturers (SEE MFcG. INDUSTRIES.) 








Washington Purchasing Agent and Man- 
ufacturer, 2100 Fifth Ave., Seattle 1. Pub- 
lished by Purchasing Agents’ Ass'n of 





Washington. Est. 1925. Subscription, $3. 

Trim size, 74%.x10%. Type page, 7x10. 

Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 

1,883. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
12 70.00 35.00 20.00 

Standard red, $15. 

CANADA 





tty 


Canadian Purchasor, 175 Jarvis St., To- 
ronto. Ont. Published by Fullerton Pub, 


Co., Ltd. Est. 1921. Controlled. Trim 

size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 

lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,129; 

(gross), 2,299. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
6 60.00 35.00 25.00 
12 55.00 30.00 20.00 


Standard red 25; bleed, 25%. 
’ 10 
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Radios, Phonographs, 


and Musical Instruments 


(See also Electronics and Radio Industries: Communication Services) 





Production of radio receivers during 
the first quarter of 1947 was 4,231,000, 
about 20 percent above the 1946 pro- 
duction level. Of the quarterly total, 
18,329 television receivers and 172,176 
FM-AM sets were produced. Auto 
radios numbered 567,736; portable re- 
ceivers, 482,569. The proportion of 
table models declined from 1946, with 
a corresponding rise in radio-phono- 
graph combinations. 


Exports in 1947 were running at the 
rate of $60 million. 


The Bureau of the Census reported 
224 manufacturers of radios, tubes and 
phonographs in 1939, with products 
valued at $275,870,000, virtually the 
same as in 1937. The value added by 
manufacture was $130,020,000. The 
value of the same lines made as sec- 
ondary products of other industries was 
$20,446,000, bringing the total to $284,- 
476,000. 


The number of receiving sets pro- 
duced in 1939 was 10,352,865 with a 
value of $158,965,000. This was a gain 
of 108 per cent in number and a loss 
of 37 per cent in value in comparison 


with 1929, the peak year. 


Some classifications from 1939 pro 

duction: 
Ni Value 
(000) $(00 ) 

Radios covering standard 

broadcast ban : 4,208.6 35,436.9 
Extending beyond standard 

band . eT TTT 2,894.9 63,429.2 
Radio-phonograph combi- 

nation 474.8 17,193.4 
Automobile sets 

For general use . . 1,582.8 27,443.5 

For police use oe 1.4 272.4 
Aircraft sets ... : 1,260.5 
Television sets or kits , 4.1 805.6 
Commercial receiving sets 30.5 1,402.8 
Home receiving sets 

Consoles 1,291 1 

Table models 6,965.2 
Battery-operated sets 1,152.7 12,982.3 


Radio Homes 


The National Association of Broad- 
casters estimated that the United 
States had 37,600,000 families on Jan. 
1, 1947, of whom 35,000,000, or 93 per 
cent, had radios. 


The 1940 Census of Population found 
28,052,160 occupied dwellings with ra- 
dio, 82.8 per cent of the number re- 
porting on this item, as contrasted with 
12,048,762, or 40.3 per cent of all homes 
in 1930. The proportion of homes with 
radio was highest in the urban areas, 
in which 91.9 per cent of the reporting 
units had a radio, as compared with 
79.0 per cent in rural non-farm areas, 
and 60.2 per cent in rural farm areas. 


Distribution by and states 


was as follows: 
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Radio, Radio-Musical Instrument Stores, 1939 
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Radio Stores Instrument Stores 
Sales Ss 6 
No (090) 
DD, cctnandeeerdndiebhootansones 23 $ 183 3 $ 117 
DE csheene xesdbuweoaewaens 9 79 3 117 
ED 2.cs0ceesesetesscennwe 22 115 4 185 
California 389 3,497 58 34 
Colorado 27 108 10 Y82 
Connecticut 24 264 10 01 
Delaware .... : 4 144 1 (*) 
District of Columbia 6 401 1 *) 
Florida or 60 844 4 144 
Georgia 23 252 7 384 
Idaho 8 35 4 122 
Hlinois 165 1,539 29 249 
Indiana 68 324 4 177 
Iowa $2 301 12 280 
Kansas ; 36 8 | 12 82 
Kentucky 35 149 5 134 
Louisiana 15 168 1 (*) 
Maine 23 113 5 173 
PE nccnesausned 18 215 4 45 
Massachusetts ........ 72 1,2lo 15 928 
Michigan 116 693 18 408 
Minnesota 26 113 15 661 
Missixsippi 23 128 , os 
Missouri 67 §33 10 9 
Montana 13 70 3 uw 
ON enn 27 72 12 827 
Nevada . Seen Ouseoneeeseeoewes 1 (ft) os se 
New Hampshire 14 115 4 68 
New Jersey 78 1,005 17 §22 
New Mexico 3 95 l (*) 
Ss. rere 259 5 603 55 3,111 
North Carolina ....... 30 218 10 98 
North Dakota 21 109 1 (*) 
Ohio : 139 1,399 31 751 
CORRRMOTM ccccccdecsesececoceceseses 31 117 9 804 
SL. enstesndus 20 118 10 452 
Pennsylvania 146 1,287 27 692 
Ithoede Island 10 56 5 167 
South Carolina 14 102 4 21% 
Peete TOGO . cccccecdscncsteesoue 13 73 2 (*) 
Tennessee 23 163 3 59 
Texas 72 480 22 201 
Utah TerrrrrTT TTT iT TTT te 4 33 3 61 
Vermont 10 40 3 8 
Virginia 13 126 7 499 
Washington 45 298 16 768 
West Virginia 13 50 3 3N0) 
Wisconsin 51 297 15 449 
Wyoming 8 19 4 73 
DM sencacxteduscusdbonaseesawes 2,409 $22,901 502 $25,774 
*Consolidated with sales of radio stores, 
+Withheld to avoid disclosure. 
Bureau of the Census 
In 1946, sales of >» and musical instrument dealer were 107 above 193! I u 
the first half of 1947, sales gained 
Radio % of West SoutH CENTRAL. 2,048,429 62.5 
Homes Total Arkansas — 244,586 50.9 
TEV ENGL D 2.020.238 Louisiana 307,883 
a — ae "184.348 _e Oklahoma Coeoeges 405 754 8.8 
New Hampshire 116,809 90.0 Texas .....++.. 1,090,206 ’ 
Vermont . 80,253 88.6 Bast NortH CENTRAL 6,517,3 1.7 
Massachusetts 1,044,830 96.2 Ohio 1,701,701 1 
Rhode Island 176,739 99.7 Indiana 827,200 88 
Connecticut 417,259 95.7 Illinois 1,974,147 9 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 6,672,082 94.4 Michigan 1,271,499 + 
New York 3.385.703 95.5 Wisconsin oes 742,774 
New Jersey 1,020,459 95.5 Wesr NortTuH CENTRAL. 3,074,918 6 
Pennsylvania 2,265,920 92.4 Minnesota 647,499 . 
_ sere 7 . . Iowa ... 617,00 2 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 2,740,481 66.0 Missouri $32'59( 19 
Delaware 59,921 81.0 > e 4 
Maryland ... 396,338 88.1 North Dakota 131,000 - 
Dist. of Columbia 158,377 93.7 South Dakota 136,049 
Virginia ; ; 409,978 67.1 Nebraska 298,790 58." 
West Virginia 326.347 75.1 Kansas ....... 411,984 rape 
North Carolina 471,863 61.8 MouNTAIN.. 876,034 30.8 
South Carolina 209.542 49.6 Montana 134,50: 36.2 
Georgia 381,668 52 Idaho °: 118,824 6.4 
Florida , e 326,447 64.8 Wyoming 57,12¢ 34.4 
East SoutH CENTRAL. 1,406,435 55.3 Colorado 258,573 $4.0 
Kentucky 444.415 65 New Mexico 66,609 oe 
Tennessee 434,733 62.5 I i 87,781 ’ 
Alabama 321,671 49.4 EE dccisinkandvaccdeuen 126,418 2.4 
Mississippi 205,613 39.9 DY Gocdcecubkwases as 26,20 1.4 
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—_— 
PA a i aie seheceustace 2,696,224 92.0 
\ hington 72,553 90.6 
lregon eeevetessessesoes 290,641 88.7 
CalifOrMIM ccccccccccceecs 1,933,030 92.§ 
T UNITED STATES. ....28,052,160 82.8 


The accompanying table shows the 
number of radio dealers and radio-mu- 
sica! instrument dealers in the United 
States in 1939. There were, in addi- 
tion, 6,907 radio-household appliance 
stores with sales of $190,180,000. A 
breakdown of this total is not avail- 
able. Many other types of stores listed 
under the heading of “Furniture-House- 
hold-Radio Group” sell radios and musi- 
cal instruments. 


Musical Instruments 


There were 193 manufacturers of 
musical instruments and parts in 1939, 
their products being valued at $40,238,- 
000, slightly below 1937. There were 
$5 piano manufacturers, $20,493,000; 
$4 organ manufacturers, $3,421,000; 23 
manufacturers of piano and organ ma- 
terials and parts, $4,772,000; and 101 
manufacturers of musical instruments 


and parts, not elsewhere classified, 
$11,552,000. 
The number of pianos produced 


gained about 8,000 to reach 111,245. 
The number of uprights declined from 
27,370 to 18,658. The number of ver- 
tical or console models increased from 
15,467 to 29,847 and the number of con- 
sole models with flat top, drop action, 
from 32,000 to 47,000. The number of 
grands declined from 28,000 to 16,000. 

Production of electric musical] instru- 
ments, including electronic and instru- 
ments with electric tone amplification, 
amounted to $2,096,000, no comparable 
figures being available for 1937. Pro- 
duction of vind instruments, except or- 
gans, was $6,035,000. 


Associations 


National Assn. of Band Instrument 
Mfrs., Elkhart, Ind. 

National Assn. of Musical Merchan- 
dise Mfrs., 120 S. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago. 

National Assn. of Musical Merchan- 
dise Wholesalers, 120 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. 

National Assn. of Music Merchants, 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4. 

National Piano Mfrs. -—ssn. of 
America, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia 6. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1947. | 


© 


Audio Exngineering, 342 Madison Ave 


Ne lh 7. Published by Radio Mag- 
In Est 1917 Subscription $3 
ze 87. x11% Typ page 7x10 

Pul ed Ist. Forms close Ist pre 

; a i ae 


tion, 6,480; (gross), 9,622. Mfz 


gement, operation and main- 

govt 652: service and deal 

atior 1.066 others 1.680 

l Page Page 4 Page 

$930.00 $135.00 $ 75.00 

O54 122 ) 70.00 

Ri 115 ( 65.00 

S blue, orange, $60; bleed, 


C Q, The Radio Amateurs’ Journal, 342 
Ma n Ave., New York 17 Published 
by Radio Magazines, Inc. Est. 1945. Sub- 


scription, $2.50. Trim size, 6144x9%. Type 
4x8 1/3. Published ist Forms 
lst preceding. Agency discounts, 

, Ci llation $4,000 Rates—Less 

tr pages, $250; 3 pages, $230; 12 

pag $190; 24 pages, $180 

Rles ines 

~s A a) 


Frequeney Modulation Business, 36 Cen- 
t South, New York 19. Published 


isting Pubs Inc. Est. 1946. Sub- 


$3. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Forms close 20th Agency dis- 
Rates 

1 Page 1% Page 144 Page 

$950.00 $140.00 $ 97.00 

5 a0 132.00 91.00 

218.00 122.00 85.00 

St color, $100: bleed, $40 





Mus Trade Review, 1270 Sixth Ave. 
rk 20 Published by Kolbe Pubs., 


) Subscription, $2 Trim 


size «x11. Type page, 7x10. Publish- 
ed Forms close 5th Agency dis- 
3-2. Circulation, 4,500. tates— 

Page % Page % Page 

$180.00 $100.00 $ 55.00 

165.00 90.00 50.00 

150.00 80.00 45.00 


bleed, 15% 


} mr. 
oior, $55: 


Mus r'rades, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
“4 ished by Music Trades Corp. Est 


subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. 


Type page, 7 5/6x10% Published 15th. 


Forms close bth. Agency discounts, 
none. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $179.00 $105.00 $ 59.00 
6 16°?.00 95 00 52 00 
12 148.00 87.00 $8.00 
Standard color, $40; bleed, 10%. 
Musical Merchandise Magazine, 1270 
Sixth Ave., New York 20 Published by 
Kolbe Publications, Inc Est. 1924. Sub- 
scription, $2 Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type 
page, 7x10 Published 10th Forms close 
lst. Agency discounts, 13-2 Circula- 
tion, 4,850. tates— 
Times 1 Page Page , Page 
] $165.00 $ 88.00 $ 66.00 
H 148.50 77.00 55.00 
12 137.50 71.50 19.50 
Standard red or orange $60: bleed, 15° 


Appliance & Radio News, 
Boston 10. Published 


New England 
170 Atlantic Ave 


by New England Pubs., Ine. Est. 1944. 

Subscription, $2 Trim size, 8%x11% 

Type page, 7x10 Published 5th Forms 

close 20th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation (Swern), 4,691. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $141.60 $ 94.80 $ 59.40 
4 128.40 R2?.°0 50.70 
12 120.00 73.80 45.00 





Parts Jobber, The (formerly Radio Elec- 
tronic Parts Journal), 410 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5 Published by Parts 
Jobber, Ine Est. 1937 Subscription, $3 


Type page, 4%x7. Published lst. Forms 

close 20th Circulation, 6,000 Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$145.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 

6 135.00 70.00 35.00 

12 125.00 65.00 30.00 


Color, $30: bleed, 15%. 


Piano Trade Magazine, 20 FE. Jackson 
Blvd. ,Chicago 4. Published by Waite 
Pub. Co. Est. 1903 Subscription, $1.59. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7 5/6x10% 
Published Ist Forms close 15th. Agency 





discounts, none. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $179.00 $105.00 $ 59.00 
*) 162.00 95 00 53.00 
12 148.00 87.00 18.00 


Color rates on request; bleed, 10%. 
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Radio and Appliance Journal, 1270 6th 
Ave., New York 20. Published by Kolbe 
Pubs., Ine. Est. 1916. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 10th, Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 30,000. 
Rates—A—mfrs. of radio sets, 1 page, 
$375; 6 pages, $330; 12 pages, $300. Rates 
B—service, sound and industrial equip- 
ment and replacement parts, 1 page, 
$300; 6 pages, $270; 12 pages, $250. 
Standard colors, $75; bleed, 15%. 


NBT 
| 
= « 
Radio & Electronic Jobber News, 524 
FE. Superior Ave., Cleveland 14. Published 
by H. Markt and A. R. Harris. Est. 1937. 
Trim size, 10%x15%. Type page, 9%x14. 
Published 15th. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, Mar., 1947, 4,426; (gross), 
5,008. Radio jobbers and buyers, 2,244; 
radio jobbers’ salesmen, 1,487; radio and 
parts mfrs. and salesmen, 803 

Rates—1 page, $250; % page, $150; 4 
page, $70. 5% discount on 6 insertions, 
10% on 12 insertions 
Standard red, $45: bleed, $25 


@ 


Radio & Television Retailing, 480 Lex- 
ngton Ave., New York 17. Published by 











Caldwell-Clements, Inc. Est. 1925. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 


page, 7x10. Published list. Forms close 
10th Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, 27,8383 (gross), 20,1S2. Re- 


tailers, 24,432: wholesalers, 1,445; mfrs., 
892; others, 1,091 Rates A sets, tubes, 
batteries and appliances, 1 page, $410; 6 


pages, $370; 12 pages, $350. Rates—B— 
service, sound and industrial equipment, 
1 page, $375; 6 pages, $325; 12 pages, 
$310 

Standard red, blue, green or yellow, $80; 


bleed, $50 


Radio and Television Weekly, 99 Hudson 
St.. New York 13. Published by Phono 


Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1916. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 10% x14%. Type page, 9'tex 
12. Published Wednesday. Forms close 
1 week preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$225.00 $147.00 $ 80.00 
13 205.00 118.00 60.00 
26 155.00 96.00 52.00 
52 138.00 86.00 44.00 
Standard color, $50 bleed, 15° 





Radio Maintenance, 460 Bloomfield Ave., 
Montclair, N. J. Published by Boland & 
Boyce Est. 1945 Subscription, $2.50 
Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 28th prec. Forms close lst. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 N.LA.A. report on re- 


quest. Circulation, 26,000. Rates 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $330.00 $175.00 $ 93.00 
4 300.00 159.00 84.00 
12 270.00 143.00 75.00 


Standard red, $60 bleed, $50 


© 


Radio Service Dealer, 342 Madison Ave 
New York 17. Published by Cowan Pub 


Corp. Est. 1940. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close 25th Agency 


discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 17,609; (gross), 18,491, Re- 
tail, 15,466; wholesalers & jobbers, 288; 


colleges & schools, $04; others, 1,142 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $250.00 $130.00 $ 85.00 
6 220.00 120.00 72.50 
12 200.00 112.50 65.00 


Standard red or orange, $60; bleed, 20%. 





Record Retailing, 274 Madison Ave., New 


York 16. Published by M. & N. Harrison, 
Ine Est. 1943 Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Published 


Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation, 11,500. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $150.00 $ 85.00 
6 237.00 142.00 80.00 
12 225.00 135.00 72.00 


Standard color, $65; bleed, 12144% 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page Poulter Pubs., Ltd, Est. 1923. Sub- 
l $200.00 $135.00 $ 70.00 scription, $2. Published lst. Forms close 
6 180.00 122.00 63.00 25th. Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type page 
Service, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York po Re 9g OO 60.00 (x10. Rates— L page, $92.50; 2, page, 2 
17. Published by Bryan Davis Pub. Co. ~~ sets Side la pbathe Mitac ; SP - ele sialic, 
In Est. 1931. Subscription, $2. Trim 5.5835 (STOss), rua P 
size, S4xll\% Type pase x10 Pub- Western Radio & Appliances, 3630 East- Standard red, $35; bleed, 15% 
lished 20th Forms cl ‘ lst Agency ham Drive, Culver City, Calif Published 
discount I ) Battelle Pub. Co. Est. 1944. Subscrip- a e : 
20,022; oss) 20,379. $2. Type page, 74x10. Published 
and 13.140 St preceding Forms close 15th ) 
and police d discounts, 15-2 Circulation, CCAB 
libraric 5,012 Rates 
page. $290: Tim ens ‘Pam Radio Trade Builder, 347 Adelaide St. 
12 pages $175.00 ¢ 90 00 $5! W., Toronto, Ont. Published by Hugh C. ; 
150.00 gn 00 5 MacLean Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1923. Sub- 
bleed, $40 12 125.00 70.00 3 scription, $2. Trim size, 8%4x11% ‘ f 
' Standard color, $35; bleed, 10%. page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close ¢ 
26th. Agency discounts, 15-2. C be 
lation, 4,794; (gross), 4,920. Rates 
Television, 600 Madison Ave., New York CANADA ake oe oo ‘ie c 
29 Published by Frederick Kugel Co man: 1 Pag ve Page 
Est. 1944. Subscription, $3.50. Trim size . $ 80.00 $ 45.00 3 t 
8% x11% Type page, 7x10 Published (CAB ety } 65.00 35.00 18.75 ¢ 
10th Forms close 20th Agency dis- 60.00 > rH TT . 
counts 15-2. Circulation, 4,000 Paid, Radio & Appliance Sales, 54 Bloor St. . aac ' . 
1,600: controlled, 2,400. Rates West, Toronto 5, Canada. Published by Standard color, $35; bleed, $12 c 
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Railroads 


(See also Transit Industry) 





Total loadings of revenue freight in 
1946 were 41,250,000 cars, a decrease 
of 1.6 per cent from 1945. Carload traf- 
fic declined 3.9 per cent while lel 
chipments gained 14.2 per cent. 

Because of declines in average length 
of haul per ton from the abnormal war 
time high, and in average load per 
ear, ton-miles of freight in 1946 
showed a greater relative decline than 


earloadings. The aggregate for 1946 
was estimated at 583 billion, or 14.4 
per cent below 1945. 

Passenger-miles for 1946 approxi- 


mated 65 billion, a decline of 29.1 per 
cent from 1945. The 1946 volume was, 
however, the greatest for any peace- 
time year. 

Revenue freight car loading during 
the first half of 1947 was far above 
1946 and close to the 1945 peak. 


Fixed Property 


For statistical purposes, operating 
companies are classified by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by oper- 


ating revenues, those of Class I each 
having annual revenue of more than 
$1,000,000; Class II above $100,000; 


and Class III below $100,000. Switch- 
ing and terminal companies include 
local switching railways, industrial 
railways, port railways, stockyard rail- 
ways, bridge and ferry companies, 
union station companies and others not 
engaged in line-haul operations. 

Railroads represent an investment of 
$30 billion. On Jan. 1, 1946, they were 
classified as follows: 


Miles of Road 
Oper- 
No Owned ated 
Class 1 (line haul). 130 175,360 227,877 
Lessors to Class 1.. 225 32,162 
Class 2 (line haul). 172 7,878 8.859 
Lessors to Class 2.. 6 189 ; 
Class 3 (line haul). 188 2,441 2,702 
Witching and ter- 
ear 253 
roprietary ........ 136 7,262 peated 
ented enews 83 680 524 


peony ts Ween 22 654 194 


1.160 226 626 240,156 


Mileage of all tracks operated was 
377,210, main track other than first 
main, 34,751; yard track and sidings, 


115. 2 


Track and Structures 


On Jan. 1, 1946, 69,829 miles of road 
and 101,519 miles of track were pro- 
tecte’ by automatic signal systems; 


mm we 


‘,/36 miles of road and 14,121 miles of 


‘Tacx were protected by automatic 
train control systems; 2,914 miles of 
road and 6,599 miles of track were pro- 
tectei by automatic cab-signal sys- 


tems. and 6,495 miles of road and 7,384 
mile: of track were protected by cen- 
tralived traffic control systems. 

_ Of the 251,000 miles of main track 
in vice on Jan. 1, 1946, 979 miles 
were laid with rail weighing 140 lbs. 





Gross Capital "7 (in Thousands) on Railway Property—1946 


lass I Railways in 


the United States) 




















Unexpended Additional Total Coseponee 
authori- authori- amount Amount of un- 
zations zations authorized ay expended 

Item brought during including uring authori- 
over from year carry-over year zation 
1945 1946 from 1945 1946 to 1947 
/ A B C= A+B D E=C-D 
Bysipment: 
omotives : $ 77,453 $126,393 $203,846 $ 97,310 $106,536 
Freight-train cars . 108,800 217,228 326,028 159,282 166,746 
Passenger-train cars 85,753 130,364 216,117 47,169 168,948 
Other equipment 7,666 17,254 24,920 15,256 9,664 
Total uipment . .$279,672 $491,239 $770,911 $319,017 $451,894 
Roadway and Structures: 
Additional main track* $ 10,518 $ 12,700 $ 23,218 $ 14,781 $ 8,437 
Yards and sidings .. 20,279 40,221 60,500 36,427 24,073 
oS} eee =F ; a Se 35,867 $5,984 31,545 24,439 
Additional ballast aa 1,095 $,313 6,408 4,960 1,448 
Shops and enginehouses (including ma- 
chinery and tools) 28,202 38,721 66,923 34,289 32,634 
Station and office buildings and other 
station facilities esiecss See 19,487 32,125 17,119 15,006 
Bridges, trestles and culverts ; 29,603 27,373 $6,976 24,972 32,004 
Signals om, 2 oe tele- 
bone a telegra ines, automatic 
vain control, a. " ; ; 27,700 35,365 61,065 29,757 31,308 
All other improvements ............ 48,949 65,596 114,545 49,090 65,455 
Total Roadway and Structures . .$193,101 $284,643 $477,744 $242,940 $234,804 
Grand Total . .$472,773 $775,882 $1,248,658 $561,957 $686,698 





t As compiled by Association of American Railroads. : 
® Additional track includes rail and tie fastenings and other track material. 


—-Railway Age 





or more per yard; 32,829 were laid 
with rail weighing from 130 to 139 
Ibs. per yard; 6,069 miles, 120-129 lbs.; 
578, 115-119 lbs.; 40,378, 110-114 Ibs.; 
7,449, 105-109 lbs.; 35,508, 100-104 
Ibs.; 50,261, 95-99 lbs., and the re- 
mainder with lighter rail. 


According to Railway Age the rail- 
ways of the United States and Canada 
own and maintain 211,000 bridges with 
a total length of about 4,250 miles. 
There are also 16,000 overhead bridges 
and 640,000 culverts. There are more 
than 1,500 railway tunnels in the 
United States with an aggregate length 
of 320 miles. More than 400 are 1,000 
ft. or more in length. 

Imagine a huge city, larger in area 
than Chicago, and having more than 
360,000 buildings of more than 100 
different types. Such a city would rep- 
resent the total number of railway 
buildings, and its population would 
represent the 669,000,000 passengers 
carried every year, as well as more 
than 1,350,000 regular employes on the 
railways of North America. The build- 
ings include 70,000 freight and pas- 
senger stations, 10,400 locomotive and 
car shops and engine houses, 19,000 
company dwellings, 6,000 storehouses, 
13,700 pump houses, 5,000 office build- 
ings, 8,000 locomotive coaling plants. 
1,500 piers and warehouses, and 45,000 
section tool houses. 

On Jan. 1. 1946. railroads had in 
service 49,541 locomotives, 1,812,271 
freight cars, 35,686 passenger cars and 
90,056 company service cars. The num- 
ber of freight cars was 100,000 fewer 
than a year previous, owing to inabil- 
ity of the roads to get delivery on or- 
ders. 
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Class 1 roads had 39,683 steam loco- 
motives, 865 electric, 3,050 diesel-elec- 
tric, and 19 others. 


Class 1 roads’ freight cars were di- 
vided as follows: 745,901 box cars, 71,- 
092 flat cars, 54,484 stock cars, 874,553 
gondola and hopper cars, 9,030 tank 
cars, 21,001 refrigerator cars, 25,198 
cabooses and 11,012 others. 


Revenue 


Operating revenues, non-operating 
income and new capital, in the form 
of bank loans or other credit are the 
basis for railway purchases of equip- 
ment, materials and fuel. Class 1 rail- 
roads had a 1945 net income after 
interest and rentals, of $453,000,000, 
compared with $667,000,000 in 1944. 
Total operating revenues in 1945 were 
$8,902,349,000, while operating expen- 
ses were $7,051,809,000. Taxes amount- 


ed to $825,959,000, leaving a net 
operating income before charges of 
$849,780,000. 

Higher costs reduced net income 


sharply in 1946. Preliminary figures 
indicate that net operating income was 


$662 million and net income $492 
million. 
Purchases 

Purchases of materials, supplies, 


fuel and equipment by Class 1 rail- 
roads of the United States in 1946 
amounted to $1,889,572,000, according 
to the Association of American Rail- 
roads. The 1946 total was $2,389,000 
above 1945 and came within 2.5 per 
cent of equaling the 21-year high es- 
tablished in 1944. 
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Gross capital expenditures by Class 


1 railroads in 1946 for new equipment, 
for equipment in 
service and for additions and improve- 
roadway and_ structures 
amounted to $561,957,000, a slight 
decline from 1945, but above any other 


improvements to 


ments to 


year since 1930. Expenditures for 
equipment were $319,017,000; for 
roadway and structures, $242,940,000. 


Purchase of materials and supplies 


from manufacturers in 1946 aggre- 
gated $1,017,402,000, compared with 
$1,017,249,000 in 1945. Buying in 
1946 reflected critical shortages i) 


particularly iron and 
Expenditures for rail dropped 
while disbursements for 
s, bolts, spikes, etc., fell 
1945. 
spectacular 
passenger-train 


many categories, 
steel, 
15 per 
track fastening 
l per 
rhe 


registered in 


cent, 
cent below 
increase was 
buying. 


most 


These expenditures in 1946 amounted 
to $47,169,000, 53 per cent above 1945. 

Railway Age reported that use of 
power machines and tools in the work 


of roadway and structures departments 


gained a still firmer foothold in 1946. 
In the widespread operations of these 
departments, where initial resistance 
te mechanization was greater than in 


prospects for still further 
with all its attendant 
unquestionably 
any other branch of 


any other, 
mechanizatio1 

advantages, are 
than in 
field. 


greater 
the railroad 
machines and 
any yeal 
Maintenance of 
that only 


mechanization of 


Purchases of 
tools 


record 


power 
higher than 
1944, 


convinced 


were on 
priol to 
ficers became 
through 


operations 


complete 
the large 
work be carried 


programs of 
out with 


can 
maintenance 
expedition and economy. 

During 1946, 1,384 signaling 
were installed on railroads of 


units 
the 


United States and Canada, bringing 
increases over 1945 in the construction 
of automatic block signaling, inter 
locking, classification yards, and par- 


ticularly highway crossing protection. 


The A. A. R. compilation of pur- 


chases represents the delivered cost of 
material received from commercial 
firms and includes materials obtained 


by Class I railways to build new loco- 
motives and cars in railway shops, but 
not the value of new equipment pur- 
chased commercial builders. All 
restricted to the railways 
of this country and exclude all pur- 
chases by war agencies or military 
forces for building, rebuilding and op- 
erating railways in this and other 
countries. Moreover, these purchase 
figures do not include the cost of equip- 
ment, materials and machinery pur- 
chased by contractors for railway con- 
struction and neither do they include 
the railways make for 
heat, and other utilities. 


from 


figures are 


expenditures 


light, power 


Railway Age in March, 
1947, that railways of the 
United and Canada plan con- 
struction programs of $346 million in 
1947, hinging ability to secure 
needed materials For maintenance of 
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a — 
Annual Purchases of Materials and Supplies (Excluding Equipment) 1923-1946 
Class I Railroads 
- Forest Iron and Total 
Year Fuel products steel products Miscellaneous Total less F. 
(000) (000) (b00) (000) 0) (000 
1923 $617,800 $232,511 $464,955 $423,437 $1,738,703 $1,120,503 
1924 471,656 180,872 365,610 324,917 1,343,05 871,199 
1925 459,465 170,305 419,255 343,018 1,392,043 932,°’8 
1926 473,354 186,291 $07,302 392,085 1,559,032 1,085,:78 
1927 438,821 175,729 432,604 348,774 1,395,928 957,107 
1928 384,608 160,794 397,544 328,395 1,271,341 886,733 
1929 364,392 157,551 437,840 369,752 1,329,535 965.143 
1930° 306,500 134,600 329,700 267,700 1,038,500 732,000 
1931° 244,500 76,250 202,100 172,150 695,000 450,500 
1932° 178,250 $2,200 100,550 114,000 445,000 266.750 
1933 180,526 42,442 110,720 132,162 465,850 285,324 
1934 217,294 64,271 159,758 158,901 600,224 382,930 
1935 232,723 57,367 156,914 146,021 $93,025 360,302 
1936 272,270 76,683 273,753 180,715 803,421 531.151 
1937 294,293 104,707 359,409 207,974 966,383 72,090 
1938 243,783 $6,968 152,176 130,355 $83,282 339,499 
1939 257,273 69,971 273,968 168,102 769,314 $12,041 
1940 273,556 82,185 315,048 183,674 854,463 $80,907 
1941 349,765 103,771 456,147 251,591 1,161,274 811.509 
1942 426,335 115,227 433,089 285,160 1,259,811 833.476 
1943 $27,296 150,255 410,893 305,927 1,394,281 866,98 
1944 $85,832 158,957 526,608 339,132 1,610,529 1,024,697 
1945 555,155 136,962 $20,876 359,411 1,572,404 1,017,249 
1946 $53,153 148,984 520,546 347,872 1,570,555 1,017,402 
t As compiled by Association of American Railroads 
* Railway Age estimates 
Railwa 1 a6 
way, budgets total $1,287 million. The Executive 
roads also plan to spend about $15 


million for 9,000 units of work equip- 
ment with which to carry out their 
programs. 

Other scarcely-touched opportunities 
for the application of work equipment 
include that for grading equipment and 
for equipment to stabilize the roadbed 
by grouting or other methods. 

Modern grading equipment may af- 
ford the key to extensive programs of 
curve reduction which appear to be nec- 
for higher train speeds, elimin- 
ating or shortening existing bridges 
over ravines, “daylighting” tunnels, and 
solving the problems of washouts and 
One railroad, taking advantage 
of lower cost of earth-handling with 
modern equipment, has filled in more 
than 300 bridge openings since the be- 
ginning of 1942, eliminating more than 
32,000 linear feet of bridge structure 
with its high maintenance and repair 
costs. 

This type of equipment affords a 
splendid example of the opportunities 
which manufacturers may make for 
themselves through ingenuity in design 
and other technological developments— 
creating huge markets for their prod- 
ucts in entirely new fields. 


essary 


slides. 


Organization 


Because of the magnitude and diver- 
sity of its activities, a railroad’s op- 
erations are divided among several 
distinct departments, including execu- 
tive, legal, financial and accounting, 
traffic, purchases and stores, trans- 
portation, mechanical, engineering, sig- 
naling and electrical, etc. The engi- 
neering department is subdivided be- 
tween the construction and maintenance 


departments. Since the work of the 
transportation, mechanical, electrical 
and signal and engineering depart- 


ments is so intimately connected, they 
are frequently designated the operating 
department. The operating department 
may also include either the purchasing, 
or stores department, or both. 


The chief executives of the railroads 
and the directors to whom they are re- 
sponsible for the management of 
properties determine the policies of the 
companies and direct operations. Deci- 
with 
the selection of materials and equip- 
ment are delegated so far as possible, 


sions and details in connection 









the 










and judgment regarding the technology 
of materials is almost always delegated. 


The executives, however, 


personally 


initiate many investigations and experi- 
ments with new materials and frequent- 


ly make final decisions regarding the in- 
troduction of materials and equipment 
which involve large expenditures or re- 
quire departures from standard prac- 


tice or policy. 


Accounting 





The accounting department performs 
or directs all auditing and accounting 
of the income and expenses of the rail- 


roads, and prepares statements 
records required by 


stockholders, creditors, 


and 


the government 
and manage 


ment. The directing officer is usually an 
executive of the railroad. The accounting 
details are complex and extensive and, 
to an increasing degree, these depart 
ments have been compelled by condi 
tions to mechanize the clerical work by 


installing calculating, sorting and | 


lating machines and almost all 


of office appliances and other e 


ment, including modern bookk: 
systems, filing cabinets, etc. 


Traffic 


While the traffic departments « 
use materials other than the mat 
and equipment for their offices, 
direct interest in obtaining busin« 
the railroad causes them to keep ‘ 
watch on the services available t 
pers and the traveling public, w) 
result that traffic officers are imp 
factors in registering the dema! 
and determining the kind of n¢ 
improved types of freight and | 
ger equipment for rail or hi 
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service. They are interested in the 
modernization of freight and passenger 
stations and warehouses, as well as in 
the modernization of trains and are 
invariably consulted in planning these 
improvements. 


Purchasing and Stores 


The purchasing and stores activities 
are combined on most roads and are 
under the jurisdiction of an executive 
officer, often a vice-president, Railway 
Purchases and Stores points out. 

Purchasing departments receive 
requisitions from the originating de- 
partments, obtain prices, negotiate con- 
tracts, issue orders, and otherwise ob- 
tain the materials to the best advantage 
consistent with established policies. 
They are interested in prices, market 
trends, freight rates, warranties, speci- 
fications, deliveries and the maintenance 
of a dependable and competitive mar- 
ket. They share the _ responsibility 
with other departments for economy 
and conservation. The purchasing de- 
partment is a clearing house where the 
trade can go for direction and consulta- 
tion. 


The purchasing officer is usually the 
direct superior of the storekeeper and 
the stationer, and often of the fuel 
agent and commissary agent, according 
to Railway Purchases and Stores. Many 
requisitions for staple or specification 
materials for replenishment of run- 
ning stocks are originated by store- 
keepers, and it is their duty to stock 
and distribute much of the materials 
and equipment used regularly by the 
various operating departments. The 
railroad stationer is depended upon to 
keep all office workers supplied with 
items of stationery and often certain 
types of office equipment. 


Mechanical Department 


The railroad mechanical department 
is concerned with the design, construc- 
tion and maintenance of locomotives, 
cars and their auxiliary equipment, to- 
gether with the shop equipment needed 
for their maintenance. Railway Me- 
chanical Engineer points out that this 
department is under the immediate jur- 
isdi ‘tion of a superintendent of motive 
power or general mechanical superin- 


tendent whose staff consists of district 
mechanical superintendents, master 
mechanics, general foremen, shop su- 
perintendents, mechanical engineers, 


procuction engineers and others. 


Engineering Department 


The engineering department is re- 
sponsible for the construction and 
maintenance of tracks, buildings, 


bridves and water supplies and all 
other fixed railroad facilities. This de- 
par'ment is in charge of a chief engi- 
hee, while directly under and report- 
ing itohim are an engineer of construc- 
bon and an engineer of maintenance of 
wa The engineers of bridges, of 
buildings and of water service report 


directly to the chief engineer, as well 
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Classified Purchases of Fuel, Material and Supplies cma Excluded) * 
Class I Railways—Years 1946 and 1 














Per Cent 
Item 1946 1945 Change 
Fuel: 
Bituminous coal ..... . $ 386,464,000 $ 396,171,000 = 2.5 
Anthracite coal .745,0 3,905, +21.5 
aes 149,033,000 142,656,000 + 4.0 
Gasoline 815, 6,265,000 - 7.0 
All other (coke, wood, fuel for illumination) 7,096,000 6,158,000 +15.0 
>. * ae eee $ 553,153,000 $ 555,155,000 - 4 
Forest Produots: 
Crossties (treated and untreated) $ 88,478,000 $ 77,389,000 +14.0 
Switch and bridge ties (treated and untreated) . 7,828,000 6,689,000 +17.0 
Lumber, including timber (brid J and butlding, equip- 
ment, rough and fini - (eas een secureeen 46,134,000 44,921,000 + 2.7 
on, ch. cndcsancsuecsedees 6,544,000 7,963,000 -17.8 
Total Forest Products . . $ 148,984,000 $ 136,962,000 + 8.7 
Iron and Steel Products: 
Steel rail (mew and second hand, except scrap) .. $ 65,302,000 $ 77,038,000 ~15.0 
Is, axles and tires ; 42,374,000 44,794,000 - 5.0 
Frogs, switches and crossings and parts of same 24,580,000 21,653,000 413.5 
Track fastenings, track bolts, spikes, etc. 61,686,000 62,420,000 - 1.0 
Iron bridges, turntables and struct. steel, all kinds 6,929,000 6,673,000 +38 
Bar iron and steel, spring steel, tool steel, unfabricated 
rolled shapes, wire nettin and chain, except light coil, 
boiler, Goce, tank and sheet i iron and steel, all kinds 32,298,000 30,960,000 + 4.0 
Forgings and pressed steel parts for ote 4,070,000 $,902,000 -31.0 
Car forgings, iron and steel and fabricated or chaped 
steel for er and freight cars vedas 20,154,000 18,861,000 + 68 
Flues and tubes for locos. and stationary boilers ... 7,050,000 7,103,000 - 0.8 
Interlocking and signal material .................. 28,987,000 28,880,000 + 0.37 
Telegraph, telephone and radio material 6,896,000 7,695,000 -~10.0 
Bolts, nuts, 7 ae jag tte qne ent studs 11,520,000 11 ‘471 ,000 + 0.42 
helical tical, a nds for locomotives 
eo ry mpi raps ; ’ 4,605,000 4,299,000 + 7.0 
Locom and castings, beams, couplers, frames 
and ra on ” ere re 67,482,000 $5,709,000 +21.0 
Track and roadway tools, all kinds, miscellaneous track 
material and wire fencing. Motor, hand, push and 
velocipede cars and parts for oes . <j 10,511,000 12,435,000 -15.5 
h d rts, including a wer-driven 
we xt gle ret ne , 10,802,000 12,747,000 -17.0 
, boilers, repair parts and all other iron an 
wn y einlhen enens 20,480,000 19,722,000 + 4.0 
Pipe, iron and steel and fittings, all kinds .. 8,389,000 7,940,000 + 5.6 
Hardware, all kinds. hy — pos 6,704,000 5,808,000 +15.0 
d small machine tools, such as drills, taps, ream- 
= ‘aa. ‘anaes including air tools and part 11,567,000 12,903,000 -10.0 
Air brake material b i ij f j 28,258,000 27,069,000 + 4.0 
"1 appliances for locomo- 
Suandard end epec'l mochenies! coy 18.822.000 18.$35.000 41.5 
Automotive equipment and supplies .... 21,280,000 20,259,000 + 5.0 
Total Iron and Steel Products $ 520,546,000 $ $20,876,000 - 0.1 
—— so $ 3,235,000 $ 3,565,000 - 9.0 
, illuminat o s, er com- 
. a and grease, illumina ing oi - i 29.334.000 $0.674.000 ~~ 
1 cts . 4.459.000 37,425,900 - 80 
aes metal and non-ferrous jo ante pre - » 16,327.00 22-387 ‘100 wy 
1 .359, 304, + 0.2 
| Fay Fe > - P 2€,706,000 27,555,000 +18.0 
, camps an 
‘enmree ry supplies for dining cars P 99.900.000 pence — 
Rubber and leather goods ee 9,780,000 8,148,000 +20.0 
Glass, drugs, chemicals, including chemieste ‘for timber . 
treatment, painters’ supplies re 39.897.000 40,932,000 - 2.6 
Arch prick for DIED occ cecccdcececusceuceeeean 3,738,000 4.150.000 -10.0 
Passenger car trimmings ; 11.431.900 £465.00 = 435.8 
Locomotive, train and station supplies” . 23.313.000 25,385.00 - 8.0 
All other miscellaneous purchases eeeer 61,793,000 67,045,000 - 8.0 
Total Miscellaneous Purchases $ 347,872,000 $ 359,.411.000 - 30 
$1,570,$55,000 $1,572,404,000 - 0.2 


Grand Total 


® Source: Reports of the carriers to the Association of American Railroads. 





as to the engineers of construction and 


tenance of all 


devices and facilities 





of maintenance of way on matters re- 
lating to their particular work. Dis- 
trict engineers, who have jurisdiction 
over several divisions, report to gen- 
eral supermtendents and also to the 
engineer of maintenance of way. The 
division engineer is in charge of engi- 
neering work of the division. Under 
him are supervisors of tracks, of 
bridges, of building and of water 
service, according to Railway Engi- 
neering and Maintenance. 


Railway Signaling 


Increased traffic and higher train 
speeds have emphasized the importance 
of signaling construction and rehabil- 
itation during recent years. New de- 
velopments in signaling facilities are 
continuing. The signal department, ac- 
cording to Railway Signaling, is re- 
sponsible for the installation and main- 


employed in connection with railway 
and signaling and interlocking systems. 
This department is in charge of a 
signal engineer, under whom there are 
signal supervisors, inspectors, signal 
maintainers and others. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


High-Spots of the 1947 
Railway Market 

A review of current railway develop- 
ments together with prospects for rail- 
way buying in 1947. Published by 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corpo- 
ration, New York, the 16-page booklet 
contains data on the outlook for rail- 
way traffic, earnings and purchases. 
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There is a brief analysis of trends in 
each of the major divisions of the rail- 
way industry. 


Associations 

Allied Railway Supply Assn., Box 
5522, Chicago. 

American Railway Bridge and Build- 
ing Assn., 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
"ago. 

Railway Engineering 
Van Buren St., Chicago. 

American Short Line Railroad Assn., 
Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

American Wood Preservers’ Assn., 
1427 Eye St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Association of American Railroads, 


American 
Assn., 59 E. 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, 
om G. 
Master Boiler Makers’ Assn., 29 


Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 


National Railway Appliance Assn., 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


Railway Business Assn., First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Railway Electric Supply Manufac- 
turers’ Assn., 624 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Railway Fuel and Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Assn., 327 S. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Railway Supply Manufacturers’ 
Assn., Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Railway Telegraph and Telephone 
Appliance Assn., 30 Church St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Railway Tie Assn., Shell Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of 
Way Assn., 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Signal Appliance Assn., 30 Church 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Western Railway Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations, 105 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 


ments, lightface 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1947.] 


Car Builders’ Cyclopedia, 30 Church St., 
New York, 7 Published by Simmons- 
Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1879. Published 
triennially Next edition, 1949. Price, $6 


Agency discounts, 0 Trim size, 8x11 
Type page 61x10 Circulation 500 
Rate | pame S400 t pages $325 12 
pages, $275: 16 page $250 





Institutions Magazine. 
(See INSTITUTIONS.) 


Locomotive Cyclopedia, 30 Church St., 
New York 7 Published by Simmons- 
Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1905. Price, $6 
rim size, Sx11! Type page, 6'¢x10. Pub 
lished triennially Next edition, 1947 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Distribution, 2,500 


tates l page $400 4 pages, $325; 12 
pure eas 16 pages, $250 

———— 

CCA 


Modern Railroads, 326 W. Madison S8t., 


Chicago 6, Ill. Published by Modern Rail- 
roads Pub Co Est 1945. Trim size, 
9%x1 Type page, 7x10 Published 
Ist Forn cl 10th Agency dis 
ount } 

Circulation 19.000; (gross) 21.584. 
Administrative nd operating officials, 
1.O8¢ mecha ( departments 6,560 
eng? brids © roadway depts., 6,841 
purchasir ind tores depts ] 34: oth 
ers 397 Rat 
Times i 2 é % Page % Page 

] $ ) $1 00 $100.00 

‘ 30 00 160.00 85.00 
12 290.00 150.00 80.00 
Standard red, orange, blue, yellow and 
green, $75; bleed, 15% 

For additional data see page 485. 


@ 


Pocket List of Railroad Officials, 424 W 
Srd St New York 1. Published by Rail- 
wavy Equipment & Publication Co. Est 
1895 Subscription, $7. Trim size, 4x6 
[ype page 4x5 Published quarterly, 
t week in Jan. Forms close 20th pre- 
ceding n 


Circulation 11,107; (gross), 13,108, 
Executive financial and legal, 504; oper 
ating, 433: purchasing, 1,158: mechanical, 
> 789 engine ring na igna S44 th 
ers 63 Rate 
Times 1 lage % Page % Page 

1 $ 93.00 $ 53.00 *$ aoe 

” RR OO sn 00 > ar 

4 65.00 37.5 31.25 
*\ page accepted only on yearly con- 


tracts 
Color rates on 
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request 


Purchasing. 
(See PURCHASING.) 





CCA 


Railroad Equipment, 20 Vesey St., New 


York 7. Published by John C. Broderick 
Est. 1945. Trim size, 11x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 18,004; (gross), 18,625. 


Senior executives, 3,518; officials pur- 


hasing, 1,261; operating, 1,449; mechan 

ical 81 maintenance, 2,292 others 
» 408 
Rate 

Times 1 Page % Page % bage 

] $250.00 $145.00 $ 80.00 

" 220.00 125.00 74.00 

12 190.00 115.00 70.00 


Standard red, yellow, blue, green, orange, 
$60 bleed, $20. 


@® ‘BP 


Railway Age, 30 Church St., New York 
7. Published by Simmons-Boardman Pub 
Corp. Est 1856. Subscription, $6. Trim 
size, 8% x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Saturday. Forms close 12 days preceding. 
Annual numbers, 18 days prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. N.LA.A. statement on re- 
quest 

Circulation, 10,005; (gross), 11,168, 
Executive dept., 930: operating dept., 
1.600: traffic, 650: mechanical dept., 817; 
engineering dept 704; signal and elec- 
trical dept., 136; banking houses, con- 
tractors, railway supply companies, mfrs 
of buses, trucks and accessories, 3,420; 
purchasing and stores, 191; others, 1,587 
Rates—1 page, $340; 6 pages, $300; 13 
pages, $275; 26 pages, $250; *52 pages 
$220; *104 pages, $200; *156 pages, $195. 
° discount on three year contract. 


Standard color (red, blue, green, yellow 
and orange), $65: Freight Progress and 
Passenger Progress numbers, $75: bleed, 
$35 

ke additional data see page 1S; 


® @ 





Ns 


Railway Engineering and Maintenance, 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3. Published 
by Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 
1884. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 84x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 20th. N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
quest. 


Agency discounts, 15-2, 10 days. 
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Circulation, 6.506; (gross), 7,043. I x- 
ecutives and superintendents, 371; enui- 
neers, chief and others, 1,158; rod- 
masters, 1,540; supervisors and ins} 
tors, 494; foremen, 1,988 others, 
Rates—1 page, $300; 6 pages, $225; 2 
pages, $200; *24 pages, $190; *36 paxes, 
$180. 

Standard color (red, blue, green, yellow, 
orange), $53. Bleed, $30 per page. 
*15% discount on three year contract 


For additional data see page 487. 





Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
Cyclopedia, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, 
Ill. Published by Simmons-Boardman Pub, 
Corp. Est. 1921. Price, $6. Agency dis- 
counts, 0-2. Trim size, 8x1l1%. Type 
page, 6%4x10. Published triennially. Next 
edition, 1948. N.LA.A. statement on re- 
quest. Distribution, 5,537. Rates per 
page—l1 page, $400; 4 pages, $325; 12 


pages, $275 


5; 16 pages, $250 
@® © 


Railway Mechanical Engineer, with which 
is incorporated Railway Electrical Engi- 
neer, 30 Church St., New York 7. Pub- 
lished by Simmons-Boardman, Pub. Corp. 
Est. 1832. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published 2nd. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
N.LA.A. statement on request. 

Circulation, 6575; (gross), 7.261. Supts 
1,117; general foremen, 2,433; miscellane 
ous mechanical department employes 
1,059; railway supply companies, patent 
attorneys, 1,014; others ,861 

Rates—1l1 page, $280; 6 pages, $210; *12 
pages, $190; *24 pages, $170; *36 pages 
$165. 





Standard color (red, blue, green, yellow 
orange) $50; bleed, $30 per page. 15% 
discount on three year contract. 


@ 


Railway Purchases and Stores, 9 S. Clin- 
ton St., Chicago 6. Published by Edw 
Wray. Est 1908. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Issued Ist 
Forms close 15th, Agency discounts, 15-2 





Circulation, 1,733; (gross), 2,247. lur 
chasing agents, 232; storekeepers f 
other officials, 82; supply, etc., 419; . 
ers, 266. Rates Less than 3 page 


page, $160; pages, $144: 6 pages, $132 
*12 pages, $120 

*15% discount on three year contracts 
Standard colors, $30; bleed, $15 


For additional data see page 4%1 


Railway Signaling, 105 W. Adams 5t. 
Chicago, IlL, 3. Published by Simmons- 
Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1908. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%4%. Type page 
7x10. Published Ist Thursday. I ms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.I 
A.A. statement on request. 

Circulation, 4,189; (gross), 4,425. oi: 
nal engineers, - 25 1 i 





250; supervisors ar! 





spectors, 1,140; maintainers, 1,678 
neers, 106; chief designers and « s 
129; railway supply companies, a 
companies & contractors, 587 s 
229. Rates—1 page, $250; 6 pages, 

*12 pages, $170; *24 pages, $15 . 
pages, $150. 

Standard color (red, blue, green w 
orange), $36 Bleed, $25 per page 
*15% discount on 3-year contract. 

For additional data see page {87 
Signalman’s Journal, 503 Wel ton 
Ave., Chicago 14. Published by Br r 
hood of Railroad Signalmen of Ar a 
Est. 1920. Subscription, $150. Trin ze 
814x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 25th. Agency dis S 
15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 14,438. 1° 
Times 1 Page % Page , ge 

1 $180.00 $100.00 $ 9 

6 140.00 85.00 
12 125.00 75.00 0 
Standard ted, yellow, blue, green, ge, 
$50; bleed, 10%. 

Sweet's Catalog File for the Mech» sical 


Industries. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
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(Established 1908) 








The Gateway to the $2,000,000,000 Railroad Market — 


A Highly Specialized Advertising “Tool” for the Highly 
Specialized and Intensely Competitive 


Selling Era Ahead of Us! 


With each passing day, Industry is advancing more deeply into a Buyers’ 
Market. Intensified Competition is the order of the day—-Competition more 
rugged than ever before known. Highly Specialized Selling Tactics and 
Highly Specialized Advertising Tools are needed. 

Intensified Competition only means that purchasing officers and supply 
officers are, more emphatically than ever before, the key figures in the rail- 
road buying picture and in your own railroad selling setup. They need 
Intensified Cultivation by you. RAILWAY PURCHASES and STORES 


can help you as no other railroad paper can in this important task. 


You owe it to yourself to keep purchases and stores men of the railroads 
fully informed of all that your company——or your clients—may have of a 
new and useful nature. They are the ones who will or will not invite you to 
bid on their rieeds. If properly approached, they can spearhead most effec- 
tively the introduction of your company and its products to their railroads. 
lt is their specific function to weigh and decide upon all competitive con- 
siderations—quality, service, price and other commercial factors. They can 
protect and advance—or retard—your competitive progress on their 


railroads. 


RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES represents a highly special- 
ized advertising medium through the use of which you can implant your 
lull sales story among these men quickly, effectively and at small cost. 
Indeed, it does a highly specialized job. Your sales story in it is sure to 
receive close, friendly and thorough consideration. 








A personal service business 
paper that is different from 
almost any other you have 
known. Created, designed 
and edited to be of service 
to its readers, its success is 
demonstrated by the fact 
that year after year over 
90% of the readers of Rail- 
way Purchases and Stores 
renew their subscriptions. 
Subscription Renewal Rate 
was 92.86% for the 12- 
month period ending April 


30, 1947. 














EDITORIAL SCOPE AND STAFF: 

RAILW AY PURCHASES AND STORES has been 
lor over twenty-five years and continues to be the only 
pul cation devoted exclusively to the specialized interests 
1 purchasing officers and supply officers of the railroads 


ol this continent and those in over thirty other foreign 
countries, with ever-increasing and valuable coverage of 


the railroads of foreign countries. Its coverage among 
these men is complete—not merely a part of more exten- 
sive coverage of the field. It is a magazine—but a maga- 
zine almost entirely different from what is generally 
uncerstood by that term. To its readers it is like a friend, 
a nsellor and a forum, to which they can always turn 
lor velp. It is their personal, intimate working tool. 


R4°LWAY PURCHASES AND STORES is edited 


not only for—but by—its readers. Every issue carries a 
pre-onderance of material personally written by them 
il practical railroad men who are glad to exchange 
the’ experiences, impréssions and ideas with each other 
th h this personalized forum. 

R4 LWAY PURCHASES AND STORES has the sort 
ot arket coverage that is possible only through a publi- 
ca which is so close to its readers that it is truly “a 
me oer of the family.” The large and ever-increasing 
n r of leading manufacturers that use space in it 
re rly is evidence of its effectiveness. 
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THE RAILROAD MARKET: 


Railroads buy and use regularly between 75,000 and 
100,000 different items of material and equipment. 
They are spending currently at the rate of $5.5 million 
a day—-$4000 a minute. We cannot list even an infinitesi- 
mal part of the items needed, but if you have almost any- 
thing for sale. the chances are greatly in favor of your 
finding an outlet in this great railroad market. Informa- 
tion now on your new products and devices, new methods 
or new ideas will open the door for you to a market that 
can be made to become yours for many years. Let us tell 
you more about it-—write for full information today. 
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Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- Times 


turers. 


See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
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Refrigerating Industries 


(See also Air Conditioning; Electrical: Food Manufacturing: Dairy Products) 





The refrigeration and air condition- 
ing industry is a two billion dollar a 
year business. Its main divisions are 
household refrigeration, commercial re- 
frigeration, air conditioning, and parts 
and supplies. Upward of two thousand 
manufacturers are engaged in the pro- 
duction of complete units and parts to 
supply the growing market for equip- 
ment. 

Demand for quality household re- 
frigerators is expected to keep ahead 
of production for another three years. 
Jetween V-J Day and the end of 1946 
2.400,000 units had been produced to 
meet an estimated demand for 17,644,- 
000 and during the first six months of 
1947, production had been about 280,- 
000 units a month. Comparative new- 
comer to the field is the home freezer 
with sales in 1946 of 210,248 complete 
units valued at $42,194,304. 

Commercial refrigeration embraces 
all refrigeration equipment used for 
the preservation of food in the home. 
Industrial refrigeration covers. re- 
frigerating equipment used in indus- 


trial or manufacturing processes. In 
1936, commercial and industrial vol- 
ume was estimated at $170 million. 


By 1942, it had climbed to $290 million. 
Recent estimates have established the 
future yearly market at a half billion 
lollars. 

From 1935 to 1940, 825,000 horse- 
power in air conditioning equipment 
was installed in this country. With the 
potential market only touched, yearly 
estimates reach to 200,000 horsepower. 

Supplying replacement parts for the 
thousands of refrigeration units now in 
operation and for the manufacture of 
new units, the parts industry in the 
refrigeration field supplies thousands 


of separate items for the fabrication 
and maintenance of the millions of 
units sold in the household refrigera- 
tion, commercial refrigeration, and air 
conditioning divisions of the industry. 


The Bureau of the Census reported 
196 establishments engaged in the manu- 


facture of refrigerators, refrigeration 
machinery and equipment, and com- 
plete air conditioning units in June 
1945, compared with 212 in 1944 and 
309 1939. This net decrease of 16 
companies was caused by the exclusion 
of 3) manufacturers who were active 
durin: January through June, 1945 and 
by the addition of 17 manufacturers 
who reported no operations for 1944 


but re active in 1945. Several com- 
pan inactive during the first six 
mon of 1945 indicated they would 
retu to production as soon as mate- 
rials are available. 

_The commercial and industrial sec- 
Hon of the refrigeration industry for 
the most part continued the prewar 





pattern of operations. The great ci- 
villian demand has encouraged expan- 
sion of output. 


Ice Monufacture 


Demands for fresh foods coupled 
with the increased cost of foods have 
expanded the sales of ice to protect 
these foods against deterioration. The 
consumption of ice in stores, restau- 
rants, taverns, and hotels has mounted 
with the volume of their business. 

The sales of processed ice for use 
in beverages and for preserving fresh 
vegetables has had a huge increase, 
2,194,802 tons in 1946 as compared to 
2,537,192 in 1945, an increase of 25.9 
per cent. 

In 1946 total ice production reached 
54,436,519 tons, an increase of 3.52 per 
cent over 1945. Consumption was ap- 
proximately as follows: Domestic, 55.3 
per cent; commercial, 31.2 per cent, 
other uses, 13.5 per cent. 


Frozen Foods 


Increase in popular acceptance and 
consumption of frozen foods is con- 
tinuing. During the past five years 
production of frozen fruit and vege- 
tables has increased from nearly 350 
to nearly a billion pounds annually. 
The rate of increase has continued to 
accelerate following the post-war 
period. In 1946 the frozen food pack 
of fruits and vegetables amounted to 
973,281,404 lbs. compared to 738,153,- 
905 lbs., in 1945 an increase of 32 per 
cent. 

Continued increase is indicated for 
the future. Food stores, particularly 
those individually owned, are installing 
equipment with facilities for mer- 
chandising frozen foods and a steady 
increase through these outlets is in- 
dicated. Merchandising of cooked frozen 
foods has demonstrated great pos- 
sibilities. 

Wartime conditions accentuated the 
value of frozen food lockers and home 
freezers. Millions of people became ac- 
quainted with the convenience and 
economic benefits their use provides, 
and many new locker plants and ex- 
pansions of others have rapidly in- 
creased the volume of frozen foods 
available to individual families. In- 
stallations are now being made in 
larger cities. 


According to Ice & Refrigeration 
there are approximately 8,000 re- 
frigerated locker plants in the United 
States with an average of 360 lockers. 
These plants, catering primarily to 
farmers and small town residents who 
raise their own food supplies, provide 
means for preserving and storing mil- 
lions of pounds of fresh food. 
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Refrigerated Warehouses 


There were 477 million cubic feet of 
net and 646 million cubic feet of gross 
cold storage space in the United States 
in all types of warehouses Oct. 1, 1945. 
One-half was in public general ware- 
houses, one-tenth in private and semi- 
private general warehouses, one-fifth 
in meat-packing plants, and one-fifth 
in apple houses. A net gain of 19 mil- 
lion cubic feet in public warehouses 
from Oct. 1, 1943 to Oct. 1, 1945 placed 
the new figure for total net space in 
general public cold storages at 259 
million cubie feet, of which 139 mil- 
lion were coolers and 120 million were 
freezers. The heaviest space increase 
occurred in freezers, to which 17 mil- 
lion cubic feet of space have been added 
since Oct. 1, 1943. Public coolers were 
expanded only 2 million cubic feet over 
the same period. 

Net space in private and _ semi- 
private general warehouses totaled 31 
million cubic feet——a gain of 6 million 
cubic feet since 1943. Half of this ad- 
ditional space was in coolers and half 
in freezers. 


Associations 


Air Conditioning and Refrigerating 
Machinery Assn., Southern Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

American Institute of Refrigeration, 
433 N. Waller Ave., Chicago, 44. 

American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers, 40 West 40th St., New York 
18. 

Farm and Home Freezers Associa- 
tion, 1706 L St., N. W., Washington 6, 
BD. C. 

Frozen Food Locker Institute, Inc., 
608 Insurance Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 

National Assn. of Frozen Food 
Packers, National Press Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

National Assn. of Ice Industries, 1706 
L St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

National Assn. of Ice Refrigerator 
Mfrs., 1706 L St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 

National Assn. of Practical Refriger- 
ating Engineers, 435 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago 44. 

National Assn. of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses, 1706 L St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 

National Frozen Food Locker Asso- 
ciation, 212 Old Colony Bldg., Tenth & 
Grand Ave., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Refrigeration Equipment Wholesalers 
Assn., 920 East McMillan St., Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Refrigeration Equipment Manufac- 
turers Assn., 1107 Clark Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Refrigeration Service Engineers So- 
ciety, 433 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 44. 
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Restaurants 


(See also Hotels, Institutions) 





An exhaustive study by the National 
Restaurant Association placed the num- 
ber of restaurants in the United States 
at 423,024, with a 1946 volume of $6,- 
261,862,000. 

A relatively small number of these 
establishments did the major portion 
of the business. Restaurants numbering 
10,623, or 9.6 per cent of the total, serv- 
ed 15,000 or more meals per month 
each, and had sales of $3,444,024,000, 
or 55.0 per cent of the total. 

The NRA survey gave the follow- 
ing breakdown of these worth-while 
restaurants: 


Sales 
$( Mil- 
No. lion) 
Restaurants with bar or foun- 
RE A Pee 16,840 2,258 


Restaurants without bar or 


fountain 





Cn: sresenesdeauaunsinde 2,755 615.7 
Drug stores and miscellaneous 4,847 1,564.0 
40,623 3,444.0 


These figures exclude sales of alco- 
holic beverages. 

The NRA survey also found 26,261 
industrial restaurants, of which 2,963 
were classified in the higher brackets, 
with annual sales of $462,668,000. 

For the purpose of setting up sales 
quotas, the NRA gave this breakdown 
of sales by regions, which also offer an 
accurate guide to the distribution of 
outlets: New England, 5 per cent; Mid- 
die Atlantic, 28 per cent; East North 
Central, 18 per cent; South Atlantic, 12 
per cent; East South Central, 3; West 
North Central, 7; West South Central, 
8; Mountain, 4; Pacific Coast, 15. 

Eating places rank third in number 
of persons gainfully employed through- 
out the year, with no seasonal slump. 
One out of every six workers in retail 
trades is a restaurant worker. 

Mortality in the restaurant industry 
has been extremely high. Normally 50 

cent of those entering the restau- 
rant business fail before the end of the 
first year. These failures are due to 
lack of experience and the realization 
at the restaurant business involves 
handling of perishables in the pro- 
sing of food, retailing and service. 


\ccording to the National Res- 
taurant Association, the average capital 

ested in restaurants is $224 per seat. 
While restaurant operation is highly 

vidualized, requiring constant per- 

al supervision, the establishment of 
1 successful business requires a large 
stment for kitchen and dining room 
( pment, air conditioning, accoustical 
trcatment and decorations. 

‘he average check in restaurants 
t' oughout the United States is esti- 
mated at 85 cents. One of the hidden 
ors in restaurant operation is the 
f that food cost and wages take ap- 
P!oximately 70 to 80 per cent of the 
eustomer dollar. The remainder must 
b: spread among other items of ex- 
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Lunch Counters 


Restaurants : 

Sales Sales 

No. (000) No. (000) 

pO Ter Te er erat 1,000 $ 12,326 1,009 $ 2,589 
Polit in cetcannrranertns ta 464 6,674 350 1,700 
EE .  rcceatcidwausanenkul eee 887 7,922 _ 958 1,884 
SEE (oien ob Gan Rcals baie ieee week 8,562 168,574 5,939 34,745 
ere 1,113 17,113 442 1,677 
DN ai cvawdus« cudawevbiaviens 1,657 33,607 873 7,158 
IR es ae eee eG ais oe 223 3,171 173 699 
District of Columbia. ....ccccccccce 889 31,196 132 1,335 
EL cnc ocak RE ak eee ea ee 2,017 29,262 1,243 5,391 
Pn --. obiseaesagen dpavee esau tenes 1,673 18,076 1,752 5,413 
DD cvciccerenutd be cachee sh eUawawe 385 5.479 209 1,212 
CE dc niacin das ae ala eae ee awd 5,684 113,063 3,276 15,206 
DD. cinc ckvn adh aa aoe kere 2,938 37,395 1,766 8,153 
Se eS Te Sere 2,061 27,197 1,055 4,619 
KANSAS cccccrcccccccccsecccccccecs 1,704 15,491 1,068 3,498 
DY <.crivandars acdsee weennes 1,323 15.001 1,256 4,341 
ee ae ener 1,318 17,139 897 2,636 
ee eee 639 8,509 421 1,925 
ES ES se eee ene 1,344 25,475 758 3.429 
ES . <n insnanedsbadoennes 3.473 96,399 1,542 13,912 
DE scecaccebéccsedeucacnes ens 3.745 54,828 1,636 9.038 
I co gia te 6 wale ee elem kneie 2,331 37,052 1,200 6,076 
OT Rr ee ere 866 6,847 987 1,684 
a RETA SE IRE SE: RITE 3,133 38,246 2,114 7,413 
BEE «tecacvareessserancdens sacs 507 7,121 336 2,066 
TERE ecb nhecvgcedeucoscotisenes 1,183 13 392 645 2,582 
PAS eer ee 154 3,676 71 493 
New Hampshire ........eseeeeseees 495 8,110 220 1,409 
POW SOTHO cc cccsesccccescceoeces 2,656 52.315 1,938 16,178 
i Pe tame ahenhs +0eeeneeeees 367 4,388 270 62 
Pe: SY ccndhestevesedevontes Se 379,854 6,657 69,130 
DEO GO, on cc ccesectcosestnee 1,321 13,699 1,276 4,848 
BEGG BOE covcdctscaccanaceeses 414 4,762 237 862 
Se. schbbwanss bee cde RUeesekeneeNs 4,453 86.516 2,500 15,206 
Ce ccade ten bCndcocus naan 1,766 15,347 1,405 3,437 
CEE dub eesehdactonenceecnndaéens 1,242 19,100 668 3,913 
eo rrr re rrr Ty ter 5.812 112,071 3,746 18,975 
PE DOES conc ccsaccceoccoteesses 488 10,362 364 2,129 
BOUT CPBIR occ cece vccccccescces 681 6,524 799 2,875 
EE BEE, bc cwccccceveccecscos 528 5,337 306 950 
WU cccce ce seseccncccosteccns 1,768 21,531 1,323 5,720 
TOD gcedee we ktun COeWkbs 06 SCONE OS 6,8$1 76,485 4,669 16,325 
EE bc nude eGbknts 505600 0605eeeRenn 370 5.670 261 1,649 
err 263 4,118 136 766 
WEE gb 00 Snesdcccsscsvareesaene 1,544 20.873 1,119 4,628 
a. i. cena cd 1.749 26,820 1,132 6,327 
Ce WD ic ccccccecddceseecese 1,023 11,607 618 2.581 
a 1,723 25.187 777 4,081 
WHOERIME ce ccccsccccssescccsccenese 208 3,947 144 404 
ie Ue es eee a taaeeeeeeen Gekereae 99,068 $1,764,854 62,673 $332,295 
—Bureau of the Census 

Bureau of the Census had a 1946 gain of 


About 1,000 restaurants reporting to the 
132 per cent over 1939 





pense such as rent, insurance, taxes, 
lighting, heating, licenses, laundry, ice, 
linens, printing, repairs, advertising 
and depreciation with the result that 
the profits per meal in many instances 
is measured in pennies. 

At present restaurants have only one- 
fourth of the equipment needed for ef- 
ficient operation. 

Alert restaurateurs are keeping 
abreast of the revolutionary changes 
taking place on the food and manu- 
facturing fronts. For example, they 
are planning to install the most efficient 
kitchen and production operations pos- 
sible consistent with dining room cap- 
acities and at the same time are care- 
fully selecting and training personnel 
for the competitive era ahead, so that 
they will be able to serve their patrons 
courteously and efficiently. 

Many universities are offering courses 
in restaurant management. In most 
large cities and states active restaurant 
associations are anxious to advise the 
veteran on the opportunities for enter- 
ing the business. 
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Restaurants buy a wide variety of 
equipment and supplies, although the 
principal item is food and beverages. 
Several thousand restaurants are air- 
conditioned and unbiased surveys have 
shown this to be the No. 1 market for 
air-conditioning. It is estimated that 
about 12,000 restaurants have some sort 
of butcher shop with one or more meat 
slicers, scales, ice boxes and refrig- 
erators. 

Food cost is the most important part 
of restaurant operation. Around 40 
per cent is ideal, but the average res- 
taurant cannot keep it there unless it 
makes menus that feature something 
besides ham, steaks and chops. The 
food purchase dollar is broken down as 
follows: 


Per cent 
PE. 5 cc cadena eee seen een Caan bh ewiak 24 
SS errrrerT Ty TTT Tee ere 11 
Fruits and Vegetables.............. 18 
SN, UE bb 0606006000006s00 0000000006 7 
DEM GU CEPR ccc cccccccccccscccecs 7 
BE «9.060550 00000666 60006664 0800064 5 
SD GE Es ccccctaeesenesas we 9 
Dee CO ¢5h066sbevnun cdebneesieeane 3 
SD. d¢dbensendss9940b6600s anes ns 64-4 2.5 
DE eteGesetéeunckercees ca hdvanssaeeas 5 



























RESTAURANT: 








Cocoa and Chocolate. .....cccccceses 1 
SED édceudeuaddébunéheeevssuese 3 
Eges $000eeeededsbebeee~ 2 
Cooking, Oil, etc 2 
Syrups, Vinegar, Sugar - 1.1 
Miscellaneous Groceries ........... 7.56 
MD exten iste ine ahaa Mike whe 100 


Gas is used as the important fuel in 
about 90 per cent of the recognized res- 
taurants, wood in about 3 per cent and 
electricity in 2 per cent. For specialty 
cooking, electricity is used in about 65 
per cent of the kitchens. This includes 
waffle irons, toasters, broilers, etc. 

The kitchen is the most important 
part of the restaurant. If it isn’t well 
planned and efficiently equipped, food 
cannot be produced economically nor 
speedily. Usually kitchens occupy from 
25 to 33% per cent of the total space 
in the entire restaurant. 

The tendency is toward percentage 
leases—from 5 to 10 per cent of the 
gross, depending on local conditions 
and the kind of a deal that can be 
made. Rentals should average around 
7 per cent of the gross. 

There are approximately 1,200 res- 
taurant chain organizations, with an 
average of nine units per chain. 

The restaurant owner or manager is 
almost always the buyer of supplies 
and equipment, and in a majority of 
instances of food as well. In some of 
the larger independents and chains a 
food supervisor, purchasing agent, chef 
or steward, engineer and other depart- 
ment heads have buying delegated to 
them. 





Highlights 


Capital invested in restau- 

PED. cocsonestebdnenceteneses $1,375,000,000 
Do own baking....22% do all—85% do some 
Number of restaurants with soda 

DONE. 0040006 06600080600u0<s 36,000 
Sq. feet of dining room area.... .206,500,000 
Restaurants that sell retail baked 


Ss. shbbnstedtiebakenswetesaces 16% 
Restaurants that make ice cream 17% 
Restaurants that make candy.... 14% 
Restaurants that sell tobacco.... 91% 
Restaurants that do delicatessen 

DEE coscccedeeuandseencnseec 12% 
Number of tea-rooms............ 20,000 
Number of cafeterias........... : 23,000 
Number of lunch rooms, stands, 

ee TG, GOR. «. evcasccéccccer 63,000 
Number of soda grills and foun- 

Dy. ¢06b60600500060006000666006 36,000 
Number of service restaurants... 28,000 





Restaurant Costs 


Restaurant Management gives these 
cost percentages for the average res- 
taurant offering table service: 

Food, 40 per cent; payroll, including 
manager, 27 per cent; rent, 7 per cent; 
advertising, 2 per cent; cookery fuel, 2 
per cent; light, power, signs, air con- 
ditioning, 2.5 per cent; menu printing, 
1 per cent; laundry and uniforms, 2 
per cent; office supplies and printing, 
1 per cent; replacements, 2 per cent; 
cleaning supplies, 1 per cent; insur- 
ance, taxes, licenses, 3.2 per cent; water 
and ice, 0.8 per cent; interest and 
depreciation, 4.1 per cent; miscellan- 
eous, 1.9 per cent; profit, 2.2 per cent. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1947.] 


American Hestaurant Magazine, the, 5 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3. Published by 
Patterson Publishing Co. Est. 1919. Sub 


‘ tion, $ Trin ze, S'44x1ll\ Type 
page, 7x10 Published list Forms close 
14th Agen discounts, 15 N.L.A.A 
tate ent furnished on request 

Circulatior 28,070; (zross), 28,673. 
Commercial restaurants, including serv 

ind elf ervice lunch rooms, coffee 
hop ete '.006; hotels, hospitals and 
it OD: «€ iipment and food jobber 

6 ndustria hool and college re 
taurant ind mess officer of armed 
forces, 1,1 hef ind other restaurant 
t ] ‘ other 83° Rates 
rimes 1P ‘ Page % Vage 

1 $245.00 $180.00 $ 90.00 

in 10.00 165.00 85.00 

12 gn 00 150.00 80.00 
Standard red, $70: bleed, 10% 

I additiona ta sce page 496 
Ruckeye KRestaurateur, 450 W Federal 
St Youngstown, O Published by Upeo 
ress Pul & Trim size 8%xI1l Type 
pa x10. Published 2nd Thur Forms 

ith pre« Agency discount 15 
‘ ’ ’ ’ ; it tes 
lime 1 Page % Page 1, Pa 
$160.00 $ 93.00 $ 52.0 
’ AN ’ . ; 
10.00 85.0 18.00 
Standard 1, $40: bleed, 10 
Chuck Waxson, 812 Brown Bide Austir 
21 lex Published by State Restaurant 
\ n of lexa st 1940 Controlled 
'vpe pawe xl Published th pre 
Forn Lot Agency discounts, 15 
Circulati (Sworn), 2,000, Kates 
Times 1 Page % Vag \% lage 

1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 21.25 

6 65.4 34.75 18.50 
12 60.0 3° 00 17.00 


Culinary Review. 349 W. 48th St New 
York 19. Published by American Culinary 
Fed., Inc Est, 193°. Subscription, $1.50 
Type pace 6%x9. Published ist. Forms 
close 20th Agency discounts, 15-2 
Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
6 90.00 50.00 27.00 
12 80.00 15.00 24.00 
Standard red, blue, green yellow or 
brown, $30 
——— 
Diner, 247 W. Front St., Plainfield, N. J 
iost 1940 Type page 7x10 Published 
For? ; ‘ Stl Agency discount 
Circulation, 7,283; (gross), 7,867. Pro- 
prietor mers and chefs of diners and 
inter ervik ré taurant 10,000 
Rates 
limes 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
] $785 00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
‘ 145 00 90 00 500 
roo R000 15.00 
Standard red or blue, $50; bleed, 10%. 


Food Service News, 124 S. Carroll St., 
Madison 3, Wis Published by Electrical 
Information Pubs., Inc. Est. 1939. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type size, 7x9%. Pub- 


shed ‘th preceding. Forms close Ist 
\gency discount 15-2 Circulation 
(Swern), 46.234. Hates 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
l £°R0.00 $152.50 $112.00 
6 55 00 137.50 104.50 
1 0.00 27.50 97.00 
Standard color, 5%: bleed, $10 


Institutions Magazine. 
See NSTITUTIONS 
Institutions Magazine Catalog and Di- 
rectory. 


See INSTITUTIONS 
Merchant Restaurateur, 207 Market St., 
Newarl Published by Diran A. Kurk. 
Est 1931. Subscription, $3 Trim _ size, 


8% x11%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 


15 Circulation, 3,500 tates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
l $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.0 
" 90.00 50.00 25.0¢ 
12 80.00 45.00 22.0 


Standard color, $35; bleed, $35. 
Mid-West Kestaurant. News, 111 
Washington St., Chicago 2. Published 
Chicago Restaurant ass‘n. ist. 19 
Subscription, $2. ‘Trim size, 12%x16 
lype puge, 11%x15 Vulbllished lit 
Forms close 8th Ageney disceunts, | 
Circulation (Sworn), 3,545. Rates 


Times 1 Page \ Page 2 Cols.x 
1 $187.00 $130.00 6 
6 178.12 123.50 37 
12 168.75 117.00 54 
Standard red, $40 





Northwest Host, Thorpe Bldg., Min 
apolis 2. Published by R. L. Forrest P 
Co. Controlled Type size, 10x14 i 
lished LlOth Forms ciose Ist Age 


discounts 15-2 Circulation (Swern), 
S.S22. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $330.00 $213.00 
6 15.00 203.25 
12 200.00 193.50 


© 


Pacific Coast Record, combined with 
Western Restaurant, 510 W. 6th St., Los 
Angeles 14, Calif. Published by Pacitic 
Coast Record. inc. Est. 1910 Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
74x10. Published Ist. Forms close 20t! 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 3,218; (gross), 4,411. Hotel 
owning and managing group, 1,039; hote! 
restaurant mers., caterers, stewards 
chefs and executives, 834 commer ] 


restaurants, 738; others, 629 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1%, Page \% Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.' 
H 140.00 75.00 5 
12 125.00 70.00 $0.( 


Standard color, $40: bleed rate, 10% 





Restaurant Buyer's Directory, 71 Van- 
derbilt Ave., New York. Published by 
Ahrens Pub. Co. Trim size, 8%4x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published as Sept. issue 
of Restaurant Management. Circulation 
25.000, which includes ABC net paid, in 
cluding bulk circulation of Restaurant 
Management. Rates 1 page, $360 1. 
page, $180; 4% page, $90. 

Standard red, $100; bleed, 35. 





Restaurant Man, The, 1457 Broadway) 
New York 18. Published by Restaurant 
Man Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription 
$2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th, Age 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,427. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.0 
6 85.00 50.00 30 
12 75.00 40.00 95 


Standard red on back cover, free; bleed 


@ ABP 





Restaurant Manazxement, 71 Vand 

Ave., New York City 17. Published by 
Ahrens Publishing Co., Ine. Est 18 
Subscription, $4. Trim size 814% ‘ 
Type page, 7x10 Published 10th F s 


close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.LA 
\. statement on request 


Circulation, 24,062; (gross) 250016. 
Coml restaurants, 18,428 indust 
school and college restaurants and 
officers of armed forces, 558; equi] 
and food jobbers, 846; hotels, hos] 
clubs, 1.762; chefs and other resta 
emploves, 1.684: others, 922 

tates—1 page, $360: % page, $18 “% 


page, $90. Discounts based on spact¢ 


in Hotel Management and Resta 
Management 6 pages, 5%: 12 |! 
10% 24 pages, 20%. 


Standard red, $100: bleed, $35. 





Western Hotel and Restaurant Kepe: et 
323 Geary St., San Francisco, ‘ t 
Published by S. P. Barash & Co ; 
1876. Subscription, $2. Trim size, § 


Type page. 65/6x10 Published 
Forms close 20th. Agency disc s 
15-2 tatés— 
Times 1 Page % Page M4 e 
$125.00 $ 75.00 $ 4 
6 112.50 67.50 5 
12 106.25 63.75 


Standard red, $25. 
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Schools 


(See also Institutions) 





‘he $3,200,000,000 school market is 
made up of three major divicions with 
the following approximate annual ex- 
penditures: 

le BCHOGES .nccccscccccccns $2,400,000,000 


Private and parochial schools. 240,000,000 
Colleges and universities. 620,000,000 


Public Schools 


Over 24,000,000 boys and girls attend 
school in 222,660 public school buildings 
in the United States. They are housed 
in 900,000 classrooms of which 107,692 
were, in 1942, one-room school build- 
ings. The remaining 115,000 school 
buildings range from two-room schools 
to metropolitan high schools of over 
100 classrooms. They average seven 
rooms each. 

The most recent statistics published 
by the U. S. Office of Education which 
cover the 1941-42 school year, are as 
follows: 

Enrollments: 





E , mentary schools ......... 18,174,668 
St ME: Geconsactsncede 6,387,805 
ERS CR on 24,562,473 
Number of school buildings. 222,660 
Value of school property...... $7, 801,417,262 
Revenue (1941-42 school year): 
TE cnisbenevea nha Genes $ 34,305,190 
DEER sH6ndOddeudeeendececiuns Lh sgt pee 
SANE c+ bosvcncuaeseseceesce 150,223,047 
MOE bkbirnbeuanieeeeetehesen + 1,472,058, 334 
BOE. Vavecdccnavieveveueces $2, 416.5 579, 569 
Expenditures (1941-42 school year): 
CIOMOTRL COMEFOL 2c cccccecseces $ 101,463,403 
re 1,457,876,554 
PT ‘thinekdancdanees .. 209,788,468 
EARS er - 78,862,199 
ixiliary agenc  eelnapat i 138,951,113 
Fi _ ff eRe eee 80,718,650 
ONUUS  ccacccwssesesenecenes 108,781,446 
ee ET gadacacuuaaenn 37,552, 32¢ 
SRD stasensstanecnse need $2, 313, 994, 


The U. S. Office of Education further 
reports that America’s schools are ad- 
ministered in 115,384 school districts 
which have 399,330 school board mem- 
bers. However, approximately 50 per 
cent of the students and 460 per cent 
of the annual expenditures are con- 
centrated in 3,251 city school systems 
in cities of 2,500 population and over. 


e Bureau of the Census estimated 

S¢ 1 enrollment in October, 1946, at 

26.29,000, of whom 13,883,000 were 

mi and 12,646,000 females. The fol- 

low ng table shows the number of 
ve ans enrolled. 

Non- 
Veterans Veterans 


19 years old...... 152 2 

t years re S38 85 

years 190 22 
1,180 0 


e Bureau of the Census estimated 


Ss | employment in January, 1947, at 
l, 000, divided as follows: state, 
é 10; city, 201,000; county, 45,000; 
te hip, 34,000; school districts, 958,- 


These data are for institutions of 
& or learning and dependent elemen- 
ta and secondary school systems 
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which are operated as part of the gen- 
eral government of states, cities, coun- 
ties and townships. State and county 
supervision of education is not in- 
cluded. 


Private and Parochial 


Enrollments in America’s 2,300 pri- 
vate and 9,000 parochial schools total 
2,400,000—approximately 10 per cent 
of the public school enrollment. Overall 
statistics covering revenues and ex- 
penses are not available but it is prob- 
able that they, also, would approximate 
10 per cent of the figures for public 
schools. 


Colleges and Universities 


For the 1941-42 fiscal year, the U. S. 
Office of Education reports the enroll- 
ment of 1,403,990 students in 1,751 in- 
stitutions of higher education as fol- 
lows 

No. Students 


Colleges and universities..... 994 1,117,773 
Teachers’ collemes .....ccc.+ 269 144,945 
Junior COMSMES ..cccccccccces 468 141,272 


Income (as reported by 1,628 
institutions): 

DORE GHG vccccsccnvcvccavs $201, 364,783 
Endowment earnings 74 

Federal government 














Value of College Property (Statistics for 
1,440 Institutions Re aye 1940) 


Endowment funds ..........++. 686,282,767 
ARES TENGE cocesccescccecss 49,536,799 
Student loan funds............ 28,784,189 
OT errr 2,303,302,488 
DIGUIDTORE cccccccecccecccccees 450,477,675 

PONE ccncsccsnsececewssscedi $4,518,383,918 


Building Program 


The F. W. Dodge Corporation report- 
ed that construction contracts awarded 
for educational and science buildings 
during the first half of 1947 amounted 
to $165,134,000. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Education Is Big Business 

During the war, capital expenditures 
for school plants and equipment were 
reduced to the vanishing point. This 


report, published by School Manage- 
ment, predicts a building boom in the 


school field which will last from five t» 
10 years. It contains in graphic form 
vital statistics and basic facts on the 
school market which demonstrate its 
importance to manufacturers’ and 


State government ........ee6:. : 
Local government ............ advertisers of school products and 
ORD DE ccnecesenecoed eee ee 
TES ee SE > NEES 40,308,019 Services, 
| Teer eT Te 12,810,925 
ON diets en ihckeue .3626,295,821 Associations 
Expenditures: National Education Association of 
Administration ...........+46- $ 66,968,127 the United States, 1201 Sixteenth St.. 
ere 298°557'519 » » , ° ‘ ne 
gel ie aA ENE: 34,286.841 N. W., Washington 
BEEOEEO ‘scucvectneducsesweeees 19,762,502 National School Service Institute, 
Operation and maintenance... 72,594,486 > . 
Miscellaneous .........csseces 80,295,962 Palmer House, Chicago. 
Capital GUtiey ocsccccccccceces 50,201,751 State Teachers Assns. of U. S., 307 
NRE es ae $622,677,188 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1947.] 


American School & University, 470 4th 
Ave., New York 16. Published by Ameri- 
ean School Pub. Corp Est. 1928. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type 
page, 7x9%. Published June Forms 
close Feb. Discounts, none. Circula- 
tion (Swern), 12,803, 

Catalog rates, per year—1 page, $300; 
16 pages, $1,500; additional 
2-page units, $180 each; 33 1/3% discount 
on catalogs of 8 or more pages furnished 
ready for binding. Combination rates 
with Municipal Index 


@® 


American School Board Journal, 540 N. 
Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 1. Published 
by Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 1891. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 9%x12. Type page, 
7%x10. Published 28th prec. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 15,5533 (gross), 16,275. 
Board of education members, 7,511; ad- 
ministrative officers of public schools, 


8 pages, $900; 


5,646: others, 2,300. tates— 
Times 1 Page 14 Page % Page 
$250.00 $130. 00 70.00 
6 205.00 106.00 56.00 
12 185.00 98.00 52.00 


Color, $75: bleed, 5% 


25, 1947 


American Sociological Review. Published 
by American Sociological Society, North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. Est. 
1936. Subscription, $4. Type page, 4%x 
7%. Published bi-monthly from Feb. 10 


Forms close 20 days preceding Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,698. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $150.00 $ 30.00 $ 17.50 
3 140.00 82.50 50.00 
6 265.00 155.00 90.00 


American Teacher, The, 28 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4. Published by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers. Est. 1916. 
Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 7%x10%. 
Type page, 5%x9. Published 10th Oct. to 
May. Forms close 10th preceding. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
43,045. tates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 42.50 
6 135.00 72.00 38.25 
8 127.50 68.00 36.13 


Standard color, $7.50; bleed, $3. 











American Vocational Journal, 220 E. 42nd 
St.. New York 17. Published by Amer- 
ican Vocational Assn., Inc. Est. 1925. 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished monthly, except July and August. 
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Forms close 













count l .. Cirecu 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 

1 $325.00 

6 312.50 
10 300.00 








Book Merchandish: 





















































































Ave., New York 16. 
Pub Co Est 19 
Type page, 54x8\ 


Catholic Educator, 


cept July-Aus 
discount l 
7.288. Rate 


Times 1 Page 
l 


Washington 6, D. ¢ 
for Childhood 
scription $3.50 
page, 544x8 
except June, 
close Ist Agency 
culation (Swern), 1 


July 


Times 1 Page 
$ 75.00 

6 63.75 

9 60.00 


Published by Desig 


1899. Subscription, 
Type page, 8xli!l 
July and August. 


Agency discount 
Rates— 







Times 1 Page 
1 $100.00 
5 90.00 
10 80.00 





500 





5th preceding. 


Standard color, $65; 


Business Education World, 


Circulation 


ndary chools, 1,935 
1.843; others 1,998 
Times 1} 

] $170.00 

) j 0 

) 0 
Standard « S 


Childhood Education, 1201 16th St., 
Educ 








Agency dis- 


ition (Swern), 25,42. 
% Page 3 Page 
$165.00 110.00 

157.00 105.00 

150.00 100.00 
bleed, 10%. 

mz. 61 4th Ave. New 


York Est 947. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 64x iy Type page, 5x7%. Pub- 
lished 10th Forms close 20th Agency 
discount 15-0. Circulation, 14,000. Rates 
l pags $170; 6 pages, $160; 12 pages, 
$155 / page $150 18 pages, $140 
Standard color, $150; bleed, $12. 
Booklist, The, 50 East Huron Street, Chi- 
igo 11 P ublished by American Library 
\ n ! 1905 Sub ription, $5 Trim 
size, 6%x9% Type page, 5%xS8. Pub- 
lished Ist ind 15tl except Aug 15th 
Advertising n 15th only Forms close 
tl Arene discount 15-2 Circula 
tion (Swern), 10.417. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 90.00 54.00 31.50 
12 80.00 48.00 28.00 


270 Madison 
Published by Gregg 

0 Subscription, $2 
Published list, except 


July and Aug. Forms close 15th of 2nd 
. preceding month. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulatior l 00 Rate l page $150; 
page Si ~ page $40 


The, 53 Park Place 


w York 7 Published by J. F. Wagner, 
In« Est | ) Subscriptior . Type 
page, 4 x7! Published 20th prec. ex- 

Forn close lst Agency 


(Sworn), 


% Page % Page 

. 65.00 $ i, oo 
6°? 00 34.00 
59 00 2° 00 


@ 


Catholic School Journal, 


540 N. Milwau- 


kee St.. Milwaukee 1. Published by Bruce 
Pub. Co Est. 1901. Subscription, $2.50. 
Trim size, 9%x132. Type page, 7\%x10. 
Published Oth preceding except July 
and Aug Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15 

Circulation, 8,802; (gross), 9.2658 Sec- 


elementary schools, 
Rates 
% Page % Page 
$ 92.00 $ 52.00 
78.00 13.00 
71.00 39.00 
ed. § 


N. W., 
> Published by Assn. 


ation. Est. 1924. Sub- 

‘rim size, 7x10. Type 

Published 30th preceding, 

and August Forms 

discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
15Ol. Rate 

% Page is Page 

$ 45.00 25.00 

38.25 21.25 

36.00 20.00 





College and University Business, 919 N 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. Published by 

Nation's School's Pub. Co. Est 1946 

Controlled Trim size, 8%x11% Type 

page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 

20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 

+49 ltate 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
| $168.00 $ 98.00 $ 56.00 
6 146.00 84.00 49.00 
: 125.00 73.00 42.00 

( ‘olor, $40 

Design, 131 E. State St., Columbus 15. 


n Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 
$3. Trim size 9x12 
Published Ist, except 
Forms close 10th. 

Circulation, 3,919, 


% Page 4 Page 


$ 65.00 $ 45.00 
60.00 40.00 
55.00 35.00 


Education Digest, 330 S. State St.,. Ann 


Arbor, Mich. Published by Prakken Pubs. 
Subscription, $3 Type page, 45x7%. 
Published Ist, Sept. through May. Forms 


close 15th 2nd mo. prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 7,500, 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 
l $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
5 75.00 $5.00 
S 65.00 10.00 


Educational Screen, 64 E. Lake St., Chi- 
cago 1. Published by Educational Screen, 
Inc. Official paper Dept. of Visual In- 
struction of the National Education Assn. 


Est. 1922 Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist (except July and Aug.). Forms closs 


th Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 

(Sworn), 7.019, Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 53.00 
6 135.00 81.00 48.00 
10 125.00 75.00 44.00 

Standard red, $50: bleed, 10 

EBducator, The, 612 N. Park St., Columbus 


8 Published by Zaner-Bloser Co. Est. 
1895. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8x 
11 


Type page, 64%x9%. Published Ist 
xcept July and August. Forms close 
10th Agency discounts, none. Circula- 
on (Swern), 9,000, Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 
10 36.00 20.00 12.00 
— 


py’ 


Forecast for Home Economists, 6 FE. 39th 


St.. New York. Published by Forecast 
Pub. Co Est. 1910 Type page 7x10 
Published 20tl prec. except July and 
\ueg Forms close ith of 2nd prec. mo 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, Nov 1946, 33,146; (gross) 
33.877. Home economics teachers, 26,380 
home demonstration agents, 4,119: li- 
braries 1,311 others, 1,263 Rates l 
page, $575; % page, $420; % page, $320 


Standard color 


@® 


Grade Teacher, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. Published by Educational Pub 
Corp Est. 1882 Subscription, $3. Type 
page 7x10! Published 15th prec ex- 
ept July-Aug Forms close 20th, 2nd 
prec. month Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, Dee 
114,766. Rates—1 
$360: % page. $180 ee anea water 


@® 


Industrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion, 540 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 1 
Published by Bruce Pub. Co., Est. 1914. 
Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 9%x12 
Type page, 7%x10. Published 15th, ex- 
cept July and Aug. Forms close ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 15 260; 


groups , O99 


, 1946, 112 140; (gross), 
page $540 2 page 
$100 


(gross), 15.815. Su- 


pervisory instructors, 8,780; 


braries. 709: others 3,863. tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $250.00 $120.00 $ 70.00 

<4 °n5 00 106.00 56.00 

10 185.00 98 O00 52.00 
(“olor $70: bleed 


— 

CCA 

—_— 

Institutions Magazine. 
See INSTITUTIONS 





Institutions Magazine Catalog Directory. 
See INSTITUTIONS. 
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Instructor, 75 E. Wacker 
Published by F. A. 


The 
Chicago 1, 


Drive, 
Owen 


Pub Co. Est. 1891. Subscription, $3 
Type page 9%x12%. Published 10th 
preceding except July and August. 
Forms close 15th second month preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
Dec., 1946, 105,407; (gross), 113.428. Flat 
rates—1 $720; % page, $360; % 


page, 
page, $180. 
Bleed, 10%. 


Journal of The American Ass’n of Un’. 
versity Women, 1634 “I” St. N. W 
Washington 6, D. C. Est. 1882. Subscri; 
tion, $1 to non-members. Type pag 
5%x8. Published quarterly, Jan. Forms 
close 5th preceding. Agency discount 


15-2. Circulation, 101,924. Rates—l1 pas 
$336; % page, $168: ™% page, $84. F: 
quency discount, 10% 





Journal of Applied saesten, 57 .E. 55th 


St., New York 22 Published by Ameri- 
can Institute of Physics. Est. 1937. Sub- 
scription, $8. Trim size, T%xl0%. T; 
page, 6%x8%4%. Published 25th precedir 4 
Forms close 65th. Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation (Swern), 4,918. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 28.00 

6 65.00 40.00 24.0 

12 69.00 37.00 22.00 
Discount for use with Review of Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Journal of Business Baucation, The, 512 


Brooks Bldg., Wilkes-Barre, Pa Pub- 
lished by Robert Cc. Trethaway. Est. 1928. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11\. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th except 
July and Aug. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates, consecutive inser- 
tions— 
Times 1 Page % Page %4P 

1 $165.00 $ 9°08 $ 53.( 

5 145.00 81.00 16 ) 

10 125.00 70.00 40.00 





Journal of Education, The, 8 Beacon & 


Boston 8, Mass. Published by New Pte 
land Pub. Co. Est. 1875. Subscription, 
$3 Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 6x 
9% Published monthly Sept. to M 
incl. Forms close 10th preceding. Age! 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 4,850. Rate 
Times 1 Page % Page 14 Page 

1 $145.00 $ 75.00 $ 50 

5 115.00 69.00 0) 

’ 100.00 50.00 5 


Journal of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. Cc. Official organ, American Ass’n 
for Health, Physical Education and Ree- 
reation Est 1896 Subscription ¢ 
Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 6%x 
Monthly except July and August. Forms 
close 5th preceding \gern« dis 

15-0 Circulation, 15,126. Rates 

$100: % page, $55: 4 page, $35 


i, 





Journal of Home Economics, 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. Est. 
scription, $3. Published by 


620 Mills 
1909 .Sub- 
American 








Home Economics Assn. Trim size, 6% 
10. Type page, 5%x8. Published Ist, ex- 
cept July and Aug. Forms close 10th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 
20.078 Rates 
Times 1 Page Eo Page % Page 
: 507 an 1°4.00 7 
10 198.00 119.09 ‘ 
Ager -4 Arts and Activities, 4616 N "Clark 
, Chicago 40. Est. 1927. Subscription, 
33. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7% 
10%. Published 15th preceding (except 
July and Aug.) . Forms close 15th, 2nd 
preceding month. Agency discounts, 15-¢. 
Circulation (Swern), 16800, Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 70.00 s 3 
6 102.00 56.00 30 
10 90.00 50.00 et 
Bleed, 10%. 
Kit-A-Log, 333 N. Michigan Avé 
cago 1. Published by Powers Publi 
Co. Est. 1946. Controlled Trim 
%x1l1l%. Type page 7x10. Publ 
semi-annually, Sept. Forms close 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir 
tion, 38,202 tates 1 page, $275: ' 
$150: 34, page $80. Bleed, $35 
Library Journal, 62 W. 45th St., w 
York 19. Published by R. R. Bowker 0. 
Est. 1876. Subscription, $6 frin 
64x9% Type page, 5%4x8 Put 
Ist and 15th; July and August m« 
Forms close 15 days preceding \ 
discounts, 15-0 Circulatior (Swern), 
63850. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 
12 90.00 55.00 
4 85.00 52.50 


Bleed, $10. 
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Magazine of Art, Barr Bldg., Farragut 
Sq.. Washington 6, D. C. Published by 
American Federation of Arts. Est. 1909. 
Subscription, $5. Type page, 7%x10%. 
Published ist, Oct. through May. Forms 


close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $130.00 $ 70.00 
4 210.00 125.00 65.00 
8 195.00 115.00 60.00 

CCA} 
Modern Miss—formerly School Sewing 


Service News, 200 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. Published by Simplicity Pat- 
tern Co. Est. 1937. Type page, 10%x 
1 Published Jan. 15, March 15, Sept. 
1, Nov. 15. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Mar., 1947, 37,0843 (gross), 
42.874. Home economics teachers, 33,398; 


hom«é _ demonstration agents, 2,729; su- 
! rs, 474. Rates 
oo es 1 Page % Page % Page 
$750.00 $375.00 $187.50 
‘ 650.00 337.50 175.00 
Color, 15%. 
Music Educators Journal, 64 E. Jackson 


Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. Published by Music 
Educators National Conference. Est. 
1914 Subscription, $1.50 Trim size, 
9x12 Type page, 7x10. Published 6 
times a year. Agency discounts, none. 
Circulation (Swern), 14.3236. Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
6 175.00 $112.50 $ 59.38 
National Shorthand Reporter, Majestic 


Bldg., Detroit 26. Published by Nat'l 


Shorthand Reporters’ Ass'n. Est. 1905. 
Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, 6%x10. 
Type page, 5%4x8. Published 15th (ex- 
ept Aug. and Sept.). Forms close 15th 
preceding. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 2, 200. Rates 
Times Bs P % Page 

1 $ 35. 00 $ 20. 00 $ 11. 00 
10 31.50 18.00 9.90 





@® 


Nation’s Schools, The, 919 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Published by Na- 
tion's Schools Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1928. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th preced- 
ng. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 


>- 








Circulation, 10,203; (gross), 10523, Ad- 
ministrative, 6,149; public high schools, 
1317; schools and colleges, 741: element- 
airy schools, 331; architects, 681; others, 
862. Rates— 

Tir 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 

1 $228 00 $132.00 $ 76.00 

¢ 199.00 108.00 62.00 

2 171.00 99.00 57.00 
‘ r, $82 
NEA Journal, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 


ington 6, D. C, Est. 1912. Published by 
‘\ational Edue stem Assn. Subscription, 
: Trim size, 8%x1ll'% Type page 
x] Published Ist (except June, July 
Aug.). Forms close Ist. Agency 
nts, 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 


484,073. Flat rates—l page, $825; % page, 
4 14 page, $230. 





Occupations, 82 Beaver St., New York 5. 
Published by National Vocational Guild- 
ance Ass'n. Est. 1913. Subscription, 


$4.5 Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page 
1 Published Ist, Oct. to May. Forms 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
u ym, 8,500. tates 

Times 1 Page i Page % Page 
$ 87.50 55.00 $ 35.00 

$ 80.00 52.00 32.50 

s 75.00 50.00 30.00 


Practical Home Economics, with which 
8 bined Better Foods, 468 4th Ave., 
ork 16. Published by Lakeside Pub. 


‘ St. 1896. Subscription, $1.50. Trim 
size, 8%x115% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
ils! 29th preceding except July and 
Aug. Forms close 5th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, Better Foods, 
18,448; (gross), 19.822. Food education, 
ro tutions. teachers and supts., 7,084; 
tor ind diet managements, 3,250; oth- 
ers 119. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $460.00 $276.00 $161.00 
420.00 252.00 147.00 
10 400.00 240.00 140.00 


Standard color, $150: bleed, 15% 





Progressive Education, 289 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10. Published by American 
Education Fellowship. Est. 1924. Sub- 
8.75 Trim size. 8xll. Type 


scription, $3.75 
page, 7x10. Published lst Oct. thru May 


except Dec. Forms close 5th. Agency 

discounts, 15 - 2. Circulation, 8,000. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 45.00 
4 95.00 52.00 42.00 
7 90.00 49.00 40.00 





Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. 
Est. 1892. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
9x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 20th 
preceding except July and August. Forms 
close 3rd. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, 14,265. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.00 
6 90.00 49.50 28.80 
10 80.00 44.00 25.60 
Color, $50. 





Psychological Abstracts, Washington 16, 





Type page, 64x8% Published 1st. 

Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 

Quarterly Review of Biology, Mt. Royal 

and Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2. Pub- 


lished by Williams & Wilkins Co. Fst. 
1926. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 7x10. 
Type page, 5%x8%. Published quarterly, 


March. Forms close 15th preceding. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
- $ 42.50 $ 23.50 $ 13.50 
4 35.00 19.00 10.00 





Review of Scientific Instruments, 57 F. 


55th St., New York 22. Published by 
American Institute -- 4 a Est. 1922. 
Subscription, $6 s gx19™% 
Type page, eYixs. ' Published 10th. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 5,142, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 28.00 

6 65.00 40.00 24.90 
60.00 37.00 22.00 


12 
Bleed, 15%. 





Safety Education, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chi- 
cago 6. Published by National Safety 
Council, Ine. Est. 1924. Subscription, 
2.50. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 6x9. 
Published 20th preceding, except June, 
July and Aug. Forms close ist. Agency 





discounts 15-2 Circulation (Sworn), 

8.290. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 
1 $100.00 $ 57.50 $ 38.22 
6 80.00 45.00 33.33 
9 70.00 45.00 30.00 

Scholastic Coach, 220 E. 42nd St., New 


York 17. Published by Scholastic Corp. 
Est. 1931. Trim _ siz 8%xll% Type 
page, 7x10. P ublished 1st, except July, 
Aug Forms c'oss 1°th Areney Aia- 

counts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec., 1946, 

16,492; (gross), 18,600. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Vage 4 Page 
1 $250.00 $170.00 $ 88.00 
os 240.00 163.25 84.25 

230.00 156.50 80.50 


Golem $50; bieed. 10%. 





Scholastic Editor, 18 Journalism Bldg., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. Published by 
Scholastic Editor. Est. 1921. Subscrip- 


tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x10%%. Type page, 
7%x9%. Published in four sections, Oct. 
to "June 15th. Forms close ist preced- 
°r Arene diss ints, 15-”". Circulation, 
(Swern), 3.041. Rates, 3 or 4 sections— 
Times 1 Page % Page is Page 
1 $137.00 $ 77.00 41.00 
6 117.00 63.00 34.00 
9 96.00 54.00 29.00 








Scholastic Teacher, 220 E. 42nd St., New 


York 17. Published by Scholastic Corp. 
Est. 1937. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
865/16x1l1. Type page, 7x10. Published 
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monthly, Sept.-May. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 102,045. Paid, 





32.045; controlled, 70,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 
1 $600.00 $300.00 $200.00 
6 575.00 288.00 192.00 

Color, $125; bleed, 10%. 

School Activities, 1515 Lane St., Topeka, 


Kan. Published by School Service Co., 


Inc. Est. 1929. Subscription, $2.50. Trim 
size, 7%x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Pub- 


lished 20th preceding, except June, July, 


and Aug. Forms close ist. Agency dis- 

counts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 4,890. 
tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 22.50 $ 12.50 
6 32.00 18.00 10.00 
9 28.00 15.75 8.75 





School and Society, 15 Amsterdam Ave., 
New York 23. Published by Society for 
the Advancement of Education. Est. 
1915. Subscription, $7. Tyj,e page, 5%x 


8. Published Saturday. Forms close 

Monday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 

lation (Swern), 6,624. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
6 60.00 33.00 18.00 
13 55.00 30.00 16.00 
26 45.00 25.00 14.00 
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School Arts Magazine, 44 Portland St. 
Worcester 8, Mass. Published by The 
Davis Press, Inc. Est. 1901. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10%. 
Published 20th preceding (except July 
and August). Forms close list. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 17,414; (gross), 18,080, Su- 
pervisory, 1,983; instructional, 9,973; pub- 
lic libraries 1,368; others, 4,033. Rates— 
1 page, $300; % page, $180; 1 column, 
$140: 5% discount on 5 insertions; 10% 
discount on 10 insertions. 





The School Executive—School Equipment 
News, 470 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
Two magazines published in combination 
by The American School Publishing Corp. 
Est. 1929. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
8th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulations: 


The School Executive 


@ 


Circulation, 10.515; (gross), 11,833. Ad- 
ministrative, 3,955; public high schools 
and principals, 2,413; elementary schools 
and principals, 1.688; colleges, universi- 
ties and normal schools, 500; architects 
and engineers, 730; others, 1,205. 


School Equipment News 


Circulation, May, 1947, 
13,808, Public school administration, 
3.488: high school principals, 2,342; pub- 
lic school business officials, 1.586: col- 
lege administrators and dept. heads, 
3,980: architects, 1297; others, 1,280. 

Rates, covering insertion of space in 
both magazines— 


13,546; (gross), 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $310.00 $170.00 $ 94.00 
3 280.00 155.00 86.00 
6 250.00 140.00 78.00 
12 220.00 125.00 70.00 


Standard red, $60; bleed, 15%. 





‘gl 


School Management, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17. Published by School Man- 
agement, Inc. Est. 1932. Trim size, 10%x 
13. Type page, 9%x11%. PUblished 5th 
except Aug. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Dec., 1946, 29.185; (gross), 
32,661. School supts., 10,474; presidents 
of school boards, 4,835; principals, 7,868; 
business mers., 1.127; purchasing agents, 


1,130; others, 3,980. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $390.00 $275.00 $150.00 
6 351.00 247.50 135.00 
11 312.00 220.00 120.00 


901 








CA 


School Shop, 330 S. State St., Ann Arbor, 
Mich Published by Lawrence W. Prak- 
ker est. 1941 iri size s x11 Lyyr 
page, 7%x10%. Published 20th preced 
ing, except July and Aug Forms close 
Ist Agen ii t 1S 
Circulat ! ul L947, ZOOS; (gro 
22,463. Princip and ipervisors, 1 
shop te ‘ eT } 2. Rate 
Times % Page % Page 
] eaK) $180.01 = 96.00 
‘ 86 00 


} 77 tv 


l 
l 


‘A 
+4 


10 
Bleed, 


Science, 1515 ‘ chusett Ave N. W 
Wasl t Published by Amer 
ican f ‘ cement of Scien 
50. Trim siz 
Publ 


] 


rec. Agency 


(Sworn), 24,355. Rate 
% Page M4 Page 
$15 $90.00 $60.00 
13 r/ Th 70.00 $5.00 
26 I 65.00 40.00 
52 55.00 35.00 
Bleed, 10% 


See and Hear, %1 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 

cago 10. Est. 1945. Subscription, $2. Trim 
; ‘ x pe mee 7x10. Published 

monthly, Oct.-May Forms close 10th 

Agency discount 15 Circulation, 

10,000 Rate « 

Time l Page Page 4 Page 
| $°10.00 $1 ».00 $ 75.00 


: 
5 190.00 105.00 65.00 


Standard color, $50: bleed. 102% 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 307 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. Includes 42 
State papers issued monthly during the 
school year: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Calif., Colorado Connecticut, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinoi Indiana, lowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachus 
etts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Montana Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Onio, UkKliahoma, Ore ‘ Pa., S. D., Tenn 
Texas, Virginia, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, Wyoming Utal Foregoing have 7 
<1 t ‘ ‘ wing have » te x8 
t ‘ rae ! KY Missouri ew 
Yor 4) at Wisconsin. Follovy 

} } i type page ldaho. Forn 

10th preceding Subscription 

Tri , magazines, 7 

S% xii gen discounts 

Mo., N nd W ‘ircul 

Rate 


Time 
1 


; 


Survey Midmonthly, 112 E. 19th St., New 
York 3. Published by Survey Associates, 
Ine Est. 1912. Subscription, $4. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 17,000. Rates 1 page, $120 
col., $40; 1 inch, $3.75. 


Vocational Instructors’ School Shop 
Handbook, Box 909, Grand Central Annex, 
New York Published by Vocational- 
Arts Pub. Co. Est. 1942. Controlled. Trim 
size, 6%x 9. Type page, 5x7%. Publish- 
ed semi-annually. Forms close Aug. and 
Dec. 22. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
é ‘ (Sworn), 15,000. Rates— 
1 Page % Page 
$335.00 $173.00 
290.00 155.00 


% Page 
$92.00 

83.00 
Bleed, 10%. 


Western Journal of Education, 609 Mis- 
sion St., San Francisco 5, Cal. Published 
by Wagner Pub Co Est. 1895. Subscrip- 
tion, $1.50 Type page, 8x10%. Publish- 
ed 15th Forms close list. Agency dis- 
ounts, 16 2/3-0 Circulation, 3,000. 
Rates—1l1 page, $72; % page, 


What's New in Home Economics, 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. Published 
by Harvey & Howe, Inc. Est. 1936. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close Ist preceding. 
Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation, 
35.500; (gross), 37,850. Home economics 
teachers and supervisor 26.920; home 
demonstration agents, 3,673; home serv- 
ce directors, 1,429; others, 3,716. Rates— 


2/3 Page 1/3 Page 


$420.00 $230.00 


Flat 1 Page 
yellow, 


Standard red, green, blue or 


$100; bleed, 10% 


Wilson Library Bulletin, 950 University 
Ave., New York 52. Published Ist, ex- 
cept July and August. close 
lst preceding. Agency 15-0. 
Cire ition (Swern), 17,421. 
% Page 
$ 60.00 
54.00 
51.00 


Forms 
discounts, 
Rates 

% Page 
$ 30.00 
27.00 
25.50 


Times 1 Page 
1 $110.00 
5 $9.00 
8 93.50 
Blee d, 10 


Young America Teacher, 32 East 57th 
St., New York 22, Published by Eton Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1946. Type page, 454x6%. Pub- 
lished 8 times a year. Agency discounts, 

»-2. Rates—1l1 page, $100; fractions, pro 
insertions; 15% 


data »% discount for 


CANADA 


Canadian Teacher, 36 Shuter St., To- 
ronto 1, Ont. Published by Educatio ] 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1897. Subscr p- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 6%x10. Type pave, 
5%x8. Published ist, except July and 
Aug. Forms close 10th. Agency (d's- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,000. Rates~ 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 x ¢ 20.00 $ 18 


5 45.00 25.00 


50000 


oo ooo 


CCAB 

Le Fournisseur des Institutions Reli- 
gieuses, 1306 St. Catherine St., E. Mont- 
real, Que. Est. 1935. Type page, 7x 
Published 25th. Forms close 5th. Ager 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,831; 
(gross), 2,429. Rates 
Times 1 Page 

6 $ 85.00 

12 70.00 
Standard color, $30; 


% Page 
$ 28.00 
23.00 


% Page 
$ 50.00 
40.00 


bleed, 10% 


Modern Instructor, 1935 Albert St. 
Regina, Sask. Published by School Aids 
Text Book Pub. Co. Est. 1933. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x 
7%. Published 10th except July and 
August. Forms close 10th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-5. Circulation, (Swern), 
6,168. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 35.00 18.00 $ 10.00 
32.50 


School, The, 371 Bloor St., W., Toronto, 
5, Can. Published by The Ontario Col- 
lege of Education. Est. 1912. Two edil- 
tions, elementary and secondary. Sub- 
scription, $1 Trim size, 6%x9% Type 
page, 44%x7. Published Ist, Oct. to Jun 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 

Circulation, 6,700; (gross), 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page My 

1 $ 40.00 $ 24.00 $ 

9 $ 32.00 19.00 


School Progress, 57 Bloor St., W., Toron- 
to, Ont., Can. Published by H. F. C 
Est. 1932. Trim size 8%x11%. Type page 
7x10. Published quarterly, March. Forms 
close 20th preceding. Agency discounts 
15-0 Circulatior 3.015; (gross), 3,188. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 
1 $ 80.00 
4 65.00 


% Page \% Page 
$ 45.00 $ 25.00 
35.00 20.00 
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tatistical data gathered by Hide 
and Leather and Shoes, shows that 
in 1946 there were 1,198 manufac- 


turers of non-rubber footwear, with an 
output valued at $1,500,000,000. Ap- 
proximately 192,200 workers were em- 
ployed in the shoe industry. 
Production of leather footwear in 
1946 was 437,000,000 pairs, including 
20,000,000 pairs of part leather shoes. 


Total shoe production of all types 
(excluding rubber footwear) in the 
U. S. during 1946 was 525,000,000 
pairs, an all-time high. This figure 


compares with 424,136,000 pairs pro- 
duced in 1939. 

Shoe exports in 1946 were 13,357,148 
pairs, valued at $36,625,328, exclusive 
of $4,849,271 of discontinued models 
and second hand shoes also exported. 

Shoe imports in 1946 were 7,164,485 
pairs valued at $15,207,414. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 1,070 manufacturers of non-rub- 
ber footwear, with products valued at 
$734,673,000, a loss of 4.4 per cent from 
1937. They employed 218,000 wage 
earners, paying them $183,658,000. 
Cost of materials, supplies, fuel, etc., 
was $388,439,000. Leading production 
centers are Massachusetts, New York, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Maine and Wisconsin. 

Leather production in 1946 was 109,- 
863,000 hides and skins. This total in- 
cluded 26.9 million cattle hides; 10.8 
million calf and kip skins; 24.1 million 
goat and kid skins, and 47.9 million 
sheep and lamb skins. Estimated value 
of leader production in 1946 was $1 
billion. 

Exports of leather in 1946 were 
$24,227,647 compared with $19,565,306 
in 1945. Imports for 1946 totaled 
$36,449,076; in 1945, $22,933,668. 

Establishments tanning leather or 
currying and finishing it numbered 446 


Shoes and Leather 





in 1989. Their products were valued 
at $346,438,000, a loss of 12.3 per cent 
from 1937. They employed 47,252 men. 
Of the total, 335 were regular factories, 
the other 111 contract plants. Another 
520 manufacturers of cut stock and 
findings had an output of $129,399,000, 
2.5 per cent below 1937. 

Other manufacturers engaged in pro- 
duction of leather products in 1939 
were reported as follows by the Bureau 
of the Census, with the value of their 
output: Industrial leather belting and 
packing leather, 190, $24,410,000; 
leather gloves and mittens, 233, $26,- 
831,000; suitcases, briefcases, bags, 
trunks and other luggage, 329, $36,- 
591,000; women’s pocketbooks, hand- 
bags and purses, 286, $55,807,000; 
small leather goods, 118, $14,334,000; 
saddlery, harness and whips, 156, $12,- 
118,000; leather goods not elsewhere 
classified, 160, $8,911,000. 

There were 50,115 shoe repair shops 
in 1939, with receipts of $106,737,000. 
Comparable 1935 figures are not avail- 
able. 


Associations 


Luggage & Leather Goods Manufac- 
turers of America, 220 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

National Council of Shoe Retailers 
(chains), 25 West 43rd St., New York. 

National Shoe Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Chrysler Bldg., New York. 

National Leather & Shoe Finders 
Assn., State National Life Bldg., St. 
Louis. 

National Shoe Retailers Association, 
274 Madison Ave., New York. 

National Shoe Travelers Assn., Stat- 
ler Bldg., Boston. 

Tanners Council 
Gold St., New York. 


of America, 100 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1947.] 


@ 


Am-rican Shoemaking, 683 Atlantic Ave., 
Bosion 11, Published by Shoe Trades Pub. 
( ‘st. 1901. Subscription, $3. Trim 
81z S%x1ll1%. Type page, 6%x9%. Pub- 
s Wednesday. Forms close Satur- 
\gency discounts, 15-0. 

ilation, 2,926; (gross), 3,376. Shoe 
buyers of leather and _ supplies, 


shoe and leather mfrs.’ supplies 
\uipment, 766; others, 379. Rates— 

1 Page 46 Page 4% Page 

$105.00 $ 55.00 $ 28.00 

85.00 44.00 23.50 

80.00 41.00 22.00 

75.00 39.00 21.00 

Ce and bleed rates on request. 





Ble Book of the Shoe & Leather Indus- 
ie ‘0 W. Adams St., Chicago, 6. Pub- 
is by Hide & Leather Pub. Co. Est. 


1906. Trim size, 53x9. Type page, 4%x8. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (see 
Hide and Leather and Shoes). Rates—1 
page, $106; % page, $68; % page, $44. 


@ @ 


Boot and Shoe Recorder, 100 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. Published by Chilton Co. 
Est. 1882. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8%x115g. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
and 15th. Forms close 15 days preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 19,027; (gross), 20,621. Re- 
tailers, mgrs. and buyers, 14,019; whole- 
salers, 444; mfrs., 1,152; retail salesmen, 
323: traveling shoe salesmen, 1,994; oth- 





ers, 1,078. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $150.00 $ 85.00 
12 215.00 118.00 67.00 
24 195.00 109.00 64.00 


Color, $90; bleed, $35. 
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Sales of Shoe Stores, 1939 





No. of Sales 
State Est. (000) 
EN ob aes dkudoseuwenet 156 $ 6,418 
EE be dinécevessvceseesce 38 1,30L 
EE. 60605905246 500 00% 127 3,27 
CED ecgeecestussbenene 1,248 45,042 
CE “Batienuceceenaaeas 104 3,355 
CEL cectcsnhescuesea 353 11,091 
EE -orenseccaenres 7 44 1,508 
Dist. of Columbia ......... 120 7,620 
eae 227 8,293 
GEE deticG-0ssedecesscunne 209 7,827 
DT ineveedeees on den eeeeks 37 1,020 
PE ccpetinoys daw he saees 1,558 44,215 
DE ¢vseae¥eds s6Ga¢b seus 577 16,178 
Dt. -Githed sede deetuedecenes 508 10,336 
DEL Scent éhasceeaensenas 269 5,116 
DE, sivcbhusyetsesaante 204 6,177 
EL itd webew Spe Cee 196 7,671 
Ae 182 3,586 
re 251 7,907 
Massachusetts ............. 1,102 32.531 
ED haat ot one 6c 068 4 Oo 955 27,326 
re 389 9,508 
DEE <ceesesessacenss 89 2,069 
EE 65656-04500006000 008 613 14,769 
ee 47 1,339 
PE iss cabuedsehineaee 184 4,062 
ar rrr eres 16 406 
New Hampshire .......... 134 2.516 
a fl eee 892 27,318 
PD iccnssceceanes 3 841 
Pe CE sic tbebvasbekuas 3,383 108,594 
og: a eee 228 6,9 
BO ERNE. wccccecwestes 41 864 
GD, bk sdb SS 46500 des eec wen 1,403 39.953 
Sc ceeekenaeeuenat 178 5,356 
GREED ‘ci ceneencaneaceaenna 127 3.688 
PE: Co cawssesanewn 1,924 56,449 
BD ED n0000.00000005 149 5,496 
a Be Ere 7 3,033 
SOU EAMMOCR. oc ccccccenses 62 1,111 
P- “Ghdiadedeiekesean 205 7,930 
2 es arene 458 19,320 
eee 40 2,044 
WEE ckkecGaredneeneeaus 52 1,227 
WEE, bagnegeesessccnsese 233 8,066 
NEY en antos0000s 0000s 231 7.766 
WE. WE. bce ccscennnns 158 5,256 
. Ae Secsrrs 642 13,901 
ME que vcshcaiaeeenest 25 40 
We Gb ubbdnwnadessesacuane 20,487 $617,064 


—Census of Business 


The Department of Commerce estimated 
1946 sales of shoe stores at $1,464 million, 
a gain of 137 per cent over 1939. 








Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 





Coast Shoe Reporter, Room 1216, Hotel 
St. Francis, San Francisco. Published by 


Coast Shoe Reporter Est. 1904 Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x9%. Published 15th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 57.50 $ 36.00 
6 65.00 42.50 28.50 
12 50.00 32.50 22.00 


Color, $35; 


bleed, $7.50. 


Creative Footwear, Incorporating The 
Shoe Style Digest, 210 Lincoln St., Boston, 
Mass. Published by Brown, Lockwood, 
Davenport Co. Est. 1922. Trim size, 
8%x1154. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Discounts, 15-0, Circu- 
lation, May, 1947, 15,760; (gross), 17,427. 


tetailers, 14,708; others, 1,866. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$275.00 $170.00 $100.00 

6 250.00 150.00 85.00 
12 225.00 125.00 75.00 


Color, $100; bleed, 10%. 


Footwear News, 8 E. 13th St., New York 
3. Published by Women’s Wear Co. 
Est. 1945. Subscription, $4. Type page, 
105%x16%. Published Saturday. Forms 
close Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation 3,000. Rates, when equiva- 
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lent space is used in Women’s Wear 
Daily or Men's Wear—Less than 1,000 
lines, 18c; 1,000 lines, 15c; 5,000 lines, 


1170 Broad- 
The 
Pub- 


Glovers’ Supplies Directory, 
way, New York 1. Published by 
Haire Pub. Co. Type page, 4% x6. 


lished annually, Dec. Forms close Nov. 
25. Agency discounts, none. Rates — 1 
page, $125; % page, $75: % page, $40 





Handbags Directory, 1170 Broadway, New 


York 1. Published by The Haire Pub. Co. 
Type page, 3%x5%. Published annually, 
Feb. Forms close Jan. 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, none Circulation, 4,000. Rates— 
l page, $125: % page, $75; % page, $40. 


@ 


Hide and Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Ad- 
ams St., Chicago 6. Published by Hide & 


Leather Pub. Co Est 1890 Sub., $ 
Trin ize Su%xll\ Type page 7x10 
Published Saturday. Forms close 2 weeks 
prec Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, 4,461; (gross), 5,130. Shoe 
mfr buyers of leather and supplies, 
1,423; mfrs. supplies, 498; leather mfrs 
1,003; hide and skin dealers, 224; leather 
distributors, 449; shoe retailers-jobbers, 
211; others, 747. Rates 
Time l Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $130.00 72.00 $ 37.00 
14 108.00 60.00 30.00 
26 100.00 55.00 28.00 
52 95.00 50.00 26.00 


Color and bleed rates on application. 
For additional data see page 505. 








Journal of the American Leather Chem- 
ists Association, Campus Station, Cin- 


cinnati 21, Ohio Est. 1907. Subscription, 
$12. Type page, 4x7. Published ist week 
of month. Forms close Ist preceding. 
Agency discounts, 10-0. Circulation, 880 
Rates— 
Time l Page Page 4% Page 
1 gs 97 $ 270.00 $ 14.00 
‘ 20.0 1 ; 10.00 
] 17.50 10.00 7.50 
 }. or . 





Leather Manufacturer, The. 683 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston 11, Mass, Published by Sh: 

Trades Pub. Co Est. 1883. Subscription, 
$1. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 





close Ist Agency discounts, 15-0 

Circulation, 813. Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 $ 16.00 
6 50.00 £4.00 14.00 
12 45.00 25.00 13.00 


Color rates on 


@® @ 


Luggage and Leather Goods, incorporat- 
ing “The Hand Bag Buyer.” 1170 Broad- 


request 





way, New York 1. Published by Haire 
Pub. Co. Est. 1898. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 84x11% Type page, 7x10. 
Published 5th. Forms close 12th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 N.LLA statement on 


request 


Circulation, 6,340; (gross), 7,483. Re- 
tail dealers, 2,893; mfrs., executives and 
employes, 2,236; wholesalers and jobbers, 
603; others, 552. Rates, consecutive in- 
Sertions 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $225.00 $180.00 $ 99.00 

6 172.50 138.00 76.00 
12 150.00 120.00 66.00 

$60; bleed, 


Standard red, blue, brown, 
15%. 


Luggage and Leather Goods Directory, 
1170 Broadway, New York 1. Published 
by Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1935. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 54x7%. Type Par 44 x6. 
Published July. Forms close June Ist. 


Agency discounts, none. Circulation, 
1000. Rates—l page, $125; % page, $75; 


4 page, $40. 
Standard color, $50. 


Master Shoe Rebuilder, 60 South St., Bos- 





Shoe Service, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Published by National Leather & Shoe 
Finders Assn. Est. 1920. Controlled. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 


ist. Forms close 5th. Discounts, none, 

Circulation, 61,212. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $350.00 $195.00 $100.0u 
6 312.00 176.00 92.00 
2 300.00 165.00 85.00 


Standard red, orange, $75. 





for Leather 


Sources of Supply Directory 


Goods Manufacturers, 1170 Broadway, 
New York 1. Published by Haire Pub. 
Co. Est. 1944. Trim size, 54x7%. Type 
page, 4%x6. Published July ist. Forms 


close June list. Agency discounts, none. 
Circulation, 2,500. Rates—l page, $125; 
% page, $75; % page, $40. 


Weekly Bulletin of Leather and Shoe 























j A entral St., Manchester, 
ton 11, Mass. Published by W. C. Hatch N°ty" Est. 1896. Subscription, $4. Trim 
Pub. Co. Est. Sept., 1941. Subscription, size 9%x12%. Type page, 8x11. Pub- 
$1. Trim size, 9x12. Type size, 7%x10. jished Saturday. Forms close Thursday 
Published 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— . 
discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 7,517. Rates— Ti 2s Base ¥ % Page % Page 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page ==ee ps & B ; s 

1 $ 50.00 $ 32.00 $ 19.00 

1 $140.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 2 4 : : 
6 120.00 65.00 35.00 13 43.00 24.00 14.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 52 37.50 20.00 11.00 
Color rate, $40; bleed rate, 10%. Color rates on request. 
@® CANADA 
Shoe and Leather Reporter, 210 Lincoln - ‘. 
St., Boston 11, Mass. Est. 1857. Subscrip- Fraser's (Canadian Leather Directory, 
, ; ; “ al” * University Tower Blidg., Montreal, Que. 
tion, $4, including “Annual.” Trim size, Published by Fraser’s Trade Directories 
8% x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Sat- Fig” Est. 1913. Subscription, $2. Trim 
urday. Forms close week preceding. size, 3%x7?. Type page, 2%x5%. Pub- 
Agency discounts, 15-0. lished Sept. Forms close April 15. Agency 
Circulation, 4,431; (gross), 5,061. Shoe discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 3.500. Rates 
mfrs buyers of leather and supplies, 1 page, $55; % page, $32; %4 page, $21 
1.549: shoe and leather mfrs.’ supplies 
and equipment, 808: leather mfrs., 593; 
shoe retailers and wholesalers, $85: TH, 
leather distributors 330: hide and skin »CCABA D 
dealers, 166: others, 513. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Leather World, 217 University Tower, 
| $130.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 Montreal Published by Holliday Pub- 
14 110.00 60.00 33.00 lications, Ltd. Est. 1921. Trim size, 84x 
26 100.00 55.00 30.00 11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th 
52 90.00 50.00 28.00 Forms close lst Agency discounts, 15-2 
Special color, $50 extra; bleed, 10% add. Circulation, 2,083; (gross), 2,237. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Shoe and Leather Reporter Annval, 210 1 $ 65.00 $ 38 00 $ e2 v\ 
Lineoln St., Boston 11, Mass. Published 6 32-09 pt aS.5 
by Shoe & Leather Reporter Co. Est. 12 9<.90 oV.00 17.00 
1876. Free with “Shoe and Leather Re- Color, $25; bleed, 15%. 
porter.” Trim size, 5%x9. Type page, 4% aan 
x8. Published Nov. 15. Forms close 
Oct. 1. Agency discounts, none. Circu- ay 
lation, (see Shoe & Leather Reporter). 2 
Rates—1 page, $120; page, $70; % 


$45 


page, 3? 





Shoe Manufacturer, including Crispin, 
342 Madison Ave., New York. Published 
by Vincent Edwards, Inc. Est. 1922. Sub- 
scription, $2. Published monthly. Forms 
close last day of preceding month. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,000. Rates— 








Times 1 page % page 1 page 
1 $160.00 $ 80.00 40.00 
6 152.00 76.00 38.00 
12 144.00 72.00 36.00 
‘olors, $55; bleed, 25% 
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Shoe & Leather Journal, 347 Adelaide St, 
W., Toronto, Ont. Published by Hugh C. 
MacLean Publications, Ltd. Est. 1888. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 


close 10th Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Dec., 1946, 2,004; (gross) 

2,675. Retail, 1,243; mfrs., 193; whole- 

salers, 69; traveling salesmen, 124 

others, 435. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
6 65.00 35.00 18.75 
12 60.00 32.50 17.50 


Colors, $25; bleed, 10%. 
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MARKET 

The shoe and leather industry has been 
under tremendous pressure due to wartime 
conditions. Operating under limited man- 
power and prewar equipment, the industry 
has produced for the war and home fronts 
in greater quantities than ever before in 
its history. Each year during the war be- 
tween 462 and 496 millions of pairs of 
shoes were produced. Leather goods in 
unprecendented quantities were produced for 
the military forces, lend-lease and civilians. 
The industry is.in urgent need of materials, 
supplies, and equipment to meet the pent- 
up demands of a peacetime economy. Old, 
wornout equipment must be replaced to 
speed up production. Plants must be re- 
habilitated, calling for more designs, fac- 
tory layout, and modern equipment. Ma- 
terials, denied the industry because of war- 
time shortages and restrctions, are again 
in great demand. 

\ minimum of 500 million pairs of shoes 
will be produced each year during the next 
five years at least (525 million pairs in 
1946). Leather luggage, upholstery, and 
many other leather products denied con- 


sumers during the war, are coming back. 


This means that every hide and skin pro- 
luced in America and all those which tan- 
ners are able to buy in foreign markets 
will be tanned into leather. (110,000,000 
hides and skins were tanned in 1946). 
1947 leather produced is estimated at one 
billion dollars. 

Thus, greater quantities of shoes, leathers. 
leather goods (and materials, supplies and 
quipment used in making such goods) 

be produced than ever before. 


CIRCULATION 
INDUSTRY PENETRATION 


HIDE AND LEATHER AND SHOES is 
a mber of the ABC. It has the highest 


s ription price in its field ($5.00 a 
year). It has 28% more NET PAID CIR- 
CLLATION among manufacturers of shoes, 


r and leather goods than the next 
I ation in the field whose subscription 
pr is only $4.00 a year. H&L&S has 
s n an increase in NET PAID CIR- 
{ ATION since 1941 of 66%. 


CONCISE DATA ON 


HIDE and LEATHER and SHOES 


AND HOW IT PENETRATES THE 2 BILLION DOLLAR SHOE and LEATHER INDUSTRY 


TOTAL NET PAID ABC CIRCULATION 





2500. 
1940 194) 1942 1943 944 


1945 1946 1947 
The above figures reveal a strong leader- 
ship, but when a study of the character 
and penetration of this circulation is con- 
sidered it is even more revealing. Surveys 
show that there is an average of five “key” 
men reading H&L&S in each subscribing 
shoe factory and an average of four “key” 
men in each subscribing tannery — thus 
deep penetration is assured by a reader- 
ship of approximately 11,000 readers 
among the owners, officials, buyers, and 
important executives in the shoe and leather 
industry (the men who request, select, buy, 
and sign checks for everything necessary 
in the making of shoes and leather.) 


EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 


Independent readership surveys, made from 
time to time, prove the great editorial su- 
periority of H&L&S. It is rated far above 
the other papers in the field by Owners, 
Officials, Purchasing Agents and Super- 
intendents. 

Because of its editorial performance — 
thorough news coverage, reliable market 
reports, vigorous editorials and its many 
features —— HIDE AND LEATHER AND 
SHOES has become the reading habit of 
the industry. It is read and respected by 
the men who do the industry’s buying and 
planning. H&L&S publishes at Jeast 52 
weekly issues a year, which are equal to a 
book of over 2,700 pages, each 7x10 inches. 
It carries approximately 25% more edi- 
torial content than its nearest competitor. 
H&L&S has the largest editorial staff of 
any paper in the field—men who help make 
your advertising more productive — well- 
known technically trained editors who pro- 
vide a highly specialized editorial service 
for a highly specialized audience. 


PLUS SERVICE FOR READERS 


For years H&L&S has set the pace for the 

industry—it is the acknowledged leader. 

For instance, H&L&S was the ONLY paper: 

to publish an Encyclopedia of the Shoe and 
Leather industry 


to publish a Postwar study of the Shoe 
Industry. 

to make a study of the need and market for 
Women’s Work Shoes. 

to publish annually a thorough Review and 
Preview Number for the shoe and leather 
industry. 

to make a comprehensive study of Wartime 
Footwear Quality. 

o issue a special edition on the part leather 
played in the war. 

to issue a special edition “War and Shoes” 
on the Industry’s contribution to the war 
effort. 

AND it was the only publication to issue a 
Victory and Reconversion Number. 

IN ADDITION, H&L&S has published a num- 

ber of books by outstanding authorities (sold 

outright—never used as subscription bait) to 

help those in the Shoe and Leather industry do 

a better job for themselves, their companies 

and their industry. These books include ‘‘Pace- 

makers of Progress’ by Harold R. Quimby at 

$6.00 a copy. “Tanning Processes” by August 

C. Orthmann at $12.50 a copy, and “Podo- 

metrics’’-—a new dimensional approach to Lasts, 

Shoes and Feet, by William A. Rossi at $2.50 

a copy. These and other books published under 

the sponsorship of H&L&S have been widely 

acclaimed ‘as “must” reading by industry 

leaders. 


¢ 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 


H&L&S carries the largest volume of advertis- 
ing, as well as the highest dollar volume of 
the publications serving the Shoe and Leather 
manufacturing field. 


Paess TOTAL ADVERTISING PAGES 
1500 ' ——k- 


1000+ 





S00. . 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


If your product or services are needed in the 
shoe and leather industry, you can best reach 
this great market through the advertising pages 


f HIDE AND LEATHER AND SHOES. 


mi DE and 
LEATHER 
and SirOES 


THE INTERNATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER 


WEEKLY 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
. 
Offices in 


Boston @ New York e Philadelphia ¢ St. Louis 
Cincinnati ¢ San Francisco @¢ London 








USE H&L&S TO REACH THE LUCRATIVE MARKET FOR: 
Abrasives Dies Factoring Heating Units Lighting Plastic Shoe Materials Shipping Supplies 
Blowers and Fans Drying Equipment Factory Equipment insulating Material Machinery Power Equipment Tags and Tickets 
Chemicals Dyes, Oil, Etc. and Supplies Labels Marking Devices Racks Tanning Materials 
Conveyors Fabrics Finishes Leather Office Equipment Seating Ventilating Equipment 
And many others. 
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SPORTING GOODS, TOYS 





THE MARKET —and even the represent- 
ative List of buyers above is incomplete. 
At most golf clubs some director has posi- 
tive convictions which influences pur- 
chases. He may be a man your salesmen 
never get to see. With your GOLFDOM 
advertising you can be sure of covering 
ILL the buying powers in golf—those 
under cover as well as those out in the 
open. S/ZE—There are 4,897 golf courses 
in the U. S. with an estimated value of 


993 million dollars. (We furnish a na- 
tional breakdown of these courses by 
state, type and size—ask us.) There are 


2.505.000 golfers in the U. S. GOLF. 
DOM'S annual surveys keep market data 
up to date on income and expenditures of 
Private Clubs, Daily Fee, Municipal 
Courses, etc. Ask us for specific product 
information. There are 964,000 members 
(men, women and juniors) of the nation’s 
private country clubs alone spending 
$192,000,000 annually in pursuit of the 
sport and at least an equal amount at the 
clubs for meals, beverages, entertainment, 
golf clothing, shoes and other accessories. 
There are three major buying depart- 
ments—Clubhouse—Pro Shop and Golf 
Course. See partial list at bottom of 
this page for examples of the extensive 
list of items bought by GOLFDOM’s 
buying-operating readers. 


EDITORIAL 


For over twenty years GOLFDOM—the 
only business journal in the golf field— 
has successfully performed its two-fold 
function of timely, valuable guidance to 
the management of America’s golf clubs: 
1. Aceping management informed on pro- 
gressive and efficient administrative. 
maintenance and operating methods. 2. 
Keeping the same management as the 
club’s key buying factors, informed on 
equipment and supplies that make golf 








@ Blankets the Buyers in 
GOLF’S BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 
@ is read by all buying factors— 


President * Club Owner °*® Secretary * Green 
Chairman * Greenkeeper ® Professional * Manager 


clubs click with popularity and profits. 
Editorial staff is headed by Herb Graffis 
(editor) internationally noted golf author- 
ity and writer. Editorial pattern puts 
sharp focus on factual, how-to-do-it in- 
formation, with articles of practical value 
to all the club factors, by experts in this 
field. Its editorial staff has been closely 
associated with and often responsible for 
the major advances made by golf during 
the past 20 years. 


CIRCULATION 


GOLFDOM is a charter member of CCA 
and a member of NBPA. The president, 
manager, professional and greenkeeper at 
every golf club in the United States re- 
eeives GOLFDOM. July 1947 CCA 
statement shows total average circulation 
per edition of 14,050. Complete break- 
down available upon request. 


ADVERTISING 


Only GOLFDOM can give the advertiser 
this thorough, intimate and economical 
contact between buyer and seller. GOLF- 
DOM is a sure-fire medium. 


BUYERS’ PAGE 


Each issue of Golfdom features a Buyers’ 
Page listing over 100 products used by 
golf clubs. Evidence of readership and 
buying interest is shown consistently by 
the thousands of buying inquiries checked 
on the Buyers’ Pages and mailed to 
GOLFDOM. More than 8,200 of these 
inquiries were relayed to GOLFDOM 
advertisers during the first eight months 
of 1947. 


NEW PRODUCTS INFORMATION 


Through its New Products page, GOLF- 
DOM offers manufacturers another ef- 


Here is a partial list of products 


fective selling contact with golf buying 
officials. Space is made available with- 
out charge to present the latest develop- 
ments in supplies, equipment and ma- 
chinery adaptable to golf club mainte- 
nance and operation. 


DIRECT MAIL SERVICE 


For advertisers who wish to make direct mail- 
ings to any or all classifications of golf clubs or 
their various individual buying officials, GOLF- 
DOM offers an addressing service at nominal 
cost. Complete information covering the list of 
clubs and individual buyers sent on request 
GOLFDOM is published monthly except Novem- 
ber and December. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The October issue is the Annua! Planning and 
Budgeting issue. This issue has unusually impor- 
tant advertising value during October, November 
and December when officials are preparing their 
plans and budgets for the new year and consid- 
ering their equipment and supply needs. 


Many advertisers have been using GOLFDOM 
every year since start of publication. The aver- 
age issue carries advertising for over 125 sepa- 
rate companies. News about new clubs. modern- 
ization, expansions, etc., is furnished to 
advertisers. 


GOLFDOM is published and edited by the same 
organization that publishes GOLFING—the Na- 
tional Players’ Magazine. To blanket the market 
plan a tie-up campaign in both media—in GOLF- 
DOM to reach operating officia's, in GOLFING 
to reach club members. We invite manufacturers 
and advertising agencies to write us for any infor- 
mation regarding the game and business of golf. 


Golidom 


THE BUSINESS JOURNAL OF GOLI 
407 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Il 
New York Office: 20 Vesey St., New York 7, N. ¥ 
Pacific Coast Offices: Roy M. McDonald & Co 
639 S. Wilton Place, Los Angeles, Calif., 564 


Market St., San Francisco 4, Calif., Terminal 
Sales Bldg., First and Virginia, Seattle 1, Wash 
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Complete list sent on request 
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a ~ 
bought by GOLFDOM readers 
GOLF COURSE a A eat PRO SHOP Score cards Disinfectants ; 
Aerifiers Piles oss Bags sone rubber overshoes Fire protection equipment 
Arsenate of lead irts j 
Bail cmaere . — equipment ~ Ra a einen ne aa 
ic 
Compost mixers Putting cuss Ball markers Rain jackets Kitehen equipment: 
Compost spreaders s Bandages. adhesive ; k 
Cultivators Seythes Buffing motors Windbreakers Coffee makers 
Drinking fountains ye Caddie badges = Dish washers 
Fencing Sod cutters Caps and hats svat yo ‘ Frozen food storage 
Fertilizers be pcre Clubs T es (permanent) lee cube machines 
Flags sell tn = al Club head covers Treeht nets Ranges 
Flood lights } hn Club repair supplies Weed te Refrigerators 
Fungicides pe Dressing for grips — we Slicing machines 
Harrows an ki Golf gloves Glassware 
Hole cutters Sorinkiers Golf shoes 
Hose Swimming pool equipment Grip renovating tee! CLUB HOUSE Heaters 
Hose menders Tennis court surface material Handicap racks Adding machines Linens 
Humus Tires Mechanical Golf ball retriever Air conditioning equip Lockers 
Insecticides Tractors Pencils Athletes foot preventives Runners and rugs 
Landscape materials Water systems Portable motor tools Bath mats Showers 
Mole Traps Weed burners Practice driving rets Bath slippers Towels 
Mowers Weed chemicals Preserver for leather Cash registers Uniforms 
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Sporting Goods, Toys 





Vhile production of sporting goods 
W higher in 1946 and the first half 
of 1947 than at any time since 1941, 
many specialized lines were still un- 
available in volume. 

Independent dealers reporting to the 
Bureau of the Census had a 1946 vol- 
ume 216 per cent above 1939. During 
the first half of 1947, a further gain 
of 15 per cent was registered. 

While the Bureau of the Census 
found 2,605 sporting goods stores in 
1939, with sales of $56,914,000, trade 
estimates are much higher. One trade 
publication estimated that there are 5.- 
000 independent exclusive retailers, 375 
combination wholesalers and retailers 
and 650 jobbers. Furthermore, there 
are 160 chains with 6,800 stores which 
handle sporting goods either exclusive- 
ly or as major departments, while a 
score of mail order houses also sell some 
sporting goods. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 350 establishments producing 
sporting goods. The wholesale value 
of their products was $64,754,000— 
considerably higher than the total of 
retail sales given by the same author- 
ity. 
Production was divided into these ma- 
jor classifications in 1939: Golf goods, 
$15,645,000; fishing tackle, $12,575,000; 
baseball goods, $6,269,000; tennis 
goods, $4,749,000; football, basketball 
and boxing goods and inflated balls, $5,- 
368,000; billiard and pool tables and 
accessories, $2,957,000; skates, $5,411,- 
000; gymnasium equipment, $603,000; 
hunting equipment, except firearms 
and ammunition, $1,272,000; skis and 
snowshoes, $1,079,000; toboggans and 
sleds, $149,000; croquet sets, $369,000; 
playground equipment, $1,734,000; 
other, including bowling alleys, $10,- 
224,000. 


Golf Clubs 


here are 4,817 golf clubs in the 
United States, according to Golfdom. 
Of this total, 1,887 are 18-hole or 
lonver and, 2,930 are 9-hole. Private 
el number 3,018; daily-fee courses, 


1,076; municipal courses, 723. 

tal value of land, courses, club- 
I s and equipment is $726 million, 
W 18-hole courses accounting for 
$622 million. 


ese courses are played by 2,351,- 
O olfers, of whom 571,000 patronize 


priate courses, 582,000 daily-fee 
ce es, and 383,000 municipal courses. 
J r golfers number 161,000, while 
th are 450,000 others who are of the 
7" al” variety. 

e number of rounds of golf play- 
ed one recent year was 63,406,000. 


e average member of a private 
pends $280 per year, exclusive of 


m¢ , beverages, golf clothing and 
a ories. Thus the 571,000 mem- 
ber. of such clubs spent almost $160 


million annually in pursuit of the 
sport and probably as much more on 
incidentals. 

Each member invests an average of 
$30 a year in golf balls; $20 in play- 
ing equipment; locker rental and 
other clubhouse services, $10; pro’s 
services, $10; caddie fees, $35; dues, 
$100; guest green-fees, $25. 

Golf clubs require all of the equip- 
ment of hotels, plus a long list of sup- 
plies and machines needed to keep 
courses in condition, such as agricul- 
tural tools, bag racks, ball washers, 
compost mixers, drain pipe, drinking 
fountains, dump carts, fence, fertil- 
izer, floodlights, ete. 

Professional golfers, because of 
their positions, have a powerful voice 
in recommending brands of playing 
equipment to golfers. Pro shops, boast- 
ed by most private clubs, are as well 
equipped as many retail sporting goods 
stores. 


Bowling 


The 1939 census reported 4,646 bowl- 
ing alleys in the United States with 
volume of $48,819,000. Since 1939, pop- 


ularity of the game has heightened and 
1945 sales were estimated at $75 mil- 
lion. 

Bowling alleys in many cases sell 
sports equipment; in others, a rental 
service is provided. 

Air conditioning is making bowling 
an all-year round sport. 


Toys 


Manufacturers of games and toys and 
children’s vehicles reported moderate 
increases in production in 1939, the Bu- 
reau of the Census said. The number 
of establishments increased from 304 
in 1937 to 387 in 1939. The value of 
their products gained 6.1 per cent from 
$70,246,000 to $74,518,000. 

Production of games and toys was 
$55,401,000, a gain of 9.5 per cent over 
1937. Value of children’s vehicles de- 
clined 2.7 per cent to $19,117,000. 

Manufacture of dolls (except rubber), 
not included in the classifications given 
above, increased 8.3 per cent to $12,- 
132,000 in 19389. There were 84 manu- 
facturers, a gain of 10. The number 
of dolls produced was 11,495,000, com- 
pared with 7,727,000 in 1937. 


Publications 


[Audited and swor circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1947.] 


—— 
CCA 
—_— 
Aim, Clinton, S. C. Published by Jacobs 
Sports Mags. Est. 1944. Type page, 7x19. 
Published Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, none 
Circulation, March, 1947, 8,431; (gross), 


10,239. Industrial execs. and recreation 
directors, 6,735: others, 2,442. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 4% Page 
1 $130.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
6 110.00 60.00 33.00 
12 100.00 55.00 80.00 


Standard red or blue, $25; bleed, $15. 


Bowling, 2200 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 12. 
Published by American Bowling Con- 
gress. Est. 1934. Subscription, $1.50. Trim 
size, 8%x115%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 37,590. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $250.00 $188.00 $ 88.00 
6 223.00 167.00 78.00 
2 188.00 141.00 66.00 


Color, $80; bleed, 10%. 


rca alg 


Golfdom, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. 
Published by Golfdom, Inc. Est. 1927. 
Trim size, 6x8%. Type page, 5x7%. 
Published 10th, except Nov., Dec. Forms 
close lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, May, 1947, 11,895; (gross), 
14,050. Presidents, 3,572; mers., 3,194; 
greenskeepers, 2,399; professionals, 2,404; 
others, 385. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $235.00 $140.00 $ 76.00 
6 225.00 130.00 70.00 
10 210.00 118.00 65.00 

Standard red or green, $80; bleed, $18. 
For additional data see page 506. 





National Bowlers Journal and Billlard 
Revue, 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Published by National Bowlers Journal, 
Ince. Est. 1913. Subscription, $3. Type 
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page, 8 3/16x11%. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, 14,150. Rates— 
Times 1 page % page 4% Page 
1 275.00 $210.00 $ 95.00 
240.00 180.00 80.00 
12 210.00 160.00 70.00 


Standard color, $75.00; bleed, 15%. 





The Professional Golfer, 134 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 2, Ill. Published by Pro- 
fessional Golfers Ass'n of America. Est. 
1920. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 74x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Swern), 3,556. tates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
6 165.00 100.00 55.00 
12 150.00 90.00 50.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, 10%. 


@ 


Sporting Goods Dealer, 2018 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis 3. Published by Sporting 
Goods Pub. Co. Est. 1899. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 2nd week of publication 
month. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0, 

Circulation, 11,233; (gross), 12,045. Re- 





tailers, 7.402; jobbers, 850; mfrs. and 
reps., 1,998; others, 1,335. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $120.00 $ 75.00 
6 180.00 110.00 65.00 
12 165.00 100.00 60.00 


Standard color (red), $90; bleed, 25%. 





Sporting Goods Trade Directory, 2018 
Washington Ave., St. Louis 3. Published 
by Sporting Goods Publishing Co.. Type 
page, 3%x5%. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Published annually. Free to subscribers 
of “Sporting Goods Dealer.” Rates—1l 
page, $100; % page, $60; % page, $40. 
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Coy 


Sports Age, 260 5th Ave., New York 1. 
Published by Andrew Geyer, Inc. Est. 
1938 Trim size S%x11l% Type page, 
7x10. Published 2nd week. Forms close 

l ’ ; ula- 


mfrs. and 


% Page 

$ 65.00 

; 54.00 
12 150.00 50.00 


Standard color $75 


Sports Management, 850 Euclid Ave 
Cleveland 14 Published by Clevington 
Productions Ine Est 1946 Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates 
Times 

l $1 

6 125.00 
12 110.00 


1 Page % Page % Page 
50.00 80.00 $ 45.00 
38.00 


35.00 


68.00 
60.00 


Western Sporting Goods Review, 304 S 
Broadway, Los Angeles 13. Published by 
Occidental Pub. Co. Est. 1920. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
Forms close 20th Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 4,066. Rates— 
| Page % Page % Page 
$115.00 $ 72.00 $ 44.00 
6 100.00 62.00 rk OO 
1 90.00 52.00 14.00 
Standard red, $35; bleed, 10° 


Times 





CANADA 
Sport Goods and Piaythings, 175 Jarvis 
St., Toronto 2, Ont. Official organ Cana- 
dian Bicycle and Sport Goods Dealers’ 
Ass'n. Published by Fullerton Pub. Co., 
Ltd. Est. 1923. Controlled. Trim size, 








8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 65th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 2,350. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
6 60.00 35.00 25.00 
12 55.00 30.00 20.00 
Color, $25. 





TOYS 





Model & Hobby Industry, 1700 Walnut 
St Philadelphia Published by L. M. 
Fox. Est. 1946. Controlled. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 8,629. 
Rates 

Times l Pag % Page % Page 
1 f $ 95.00 $ 75.00 
6 35 85.00 60.00 
12 70.00 45.00 


Standard red, $30; bleed, 10%. 


Playthings, 71 W. 23rd St., New York 
10. Published by McCready Pub. Co. 
Est. 1903 Subscription, $3 Trim size. 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
5th. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation, 6,554; (gross), 8,048, 
Retailers, 2.521; wholesalers, 1,335; mfrs., 
1.004: others, 1,512. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $156.00 $ 92.00 

6 120.00 66.00 
12 100.00 60.00 
Standard red, $20; bleed, 10%. 


20.00 


% Page 

$ 52.00 
40.00 
33.00 


» Playthings Directory, 71 West 23rd 
, New York 10. Published by McCready 
Pub. Co Price, 50c, Type page, 3%x5. 
Published annually. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 9,000. Rates—l1 page, 


$100; % page, $60; 4% page, $33. 


Toy Preview, 1700 Walnut St., Philad 
Phia 3. Published by L. M. Fox. Est. 1: 
Controlled. Adv. unit, 2%x4%. P 
lished bi-weekly Forms close 2 we 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulat 
12,350. Rates per unit—1 time, $35 
times, $32; 26 times, $30. 


Toys and Novelties, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1. Published by Toys and Novel. 
ties Pub. Co. Est. 1909. Subscription 3 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x\i( 
Published 10th. Forms close 15th. Age 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 7,500. Rate 
1 Page , Page % | 
$110.00 $ 6 
90.00 5 
70.00 45 


bleed, 10%. 





Times 

l $195.00 
6 150.00 
12 125.00 


Color (red), $25; 





MOTORCYCLES AND BICYCLES 





American Bicycliat and Motorcyelist, 46) 
8th Ave., New York 1. Published by 
Cycling Press, Inc. Est. 1876. Subscrip- 
tion. $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 23rd. 
Agency discounts, 0-2 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $185.00 $115.00 $ 76.00 
12 167.00 103.00 66.00 


Standard red, $55; bleed, 15%. 





The Motorcylist, 1206 Maple Ave., Los 
Angeles 15, Calif. Published by Western 
Journal Co., Inc. Est. 1912. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Type page, 74x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation, 5,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 4% Page 
1 $180.00 $ 96.00 $ 54.00 
6 165.00 84.00 48.00 
12 150.00 78.00 42.00 


Color, $42. 
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Textiles 


(See also Clothing, Men's: Department Stores) 
a, 


Increasing its output by a rate of 
15% between the start and the end of 
the year, the textile industry in 1946 
advanced to new peacetime highs. 
Poundage of all fibers consumed totaled 
8°) more than in 1945, 1% more than 
in 1941, and 6% less than in 1942, the 
all-time top year. Use of both rayon 
and wool, in fact, went to new records; 
only cotton consumption lagged. And 
at the year-end rate of output, new 
peaks for textiles come into sight. 

Because 1947 started so high, an 
over-all gain for the whole year over 
1946 totals can be forecast. This is so 
even though current high production 
rates bid fair to drop some time in the 
next twelve months. Were current rates 
sustained, 1947 textile poundage would 
go another 8% above 1946, this time 
with cottons in the lead. 

Rayon should boast the brightest 
record in 1947, as in the past. Volume 
of use has been restricted only by out- 
put capacity. New plants to provide 
more yarn should come into operation 
in 1947. The 1946 poundage was up 
almost 10% from 1945 to another all- 
time high. 

Competitive pricing is, for the first 
time, now one of rayon’s fortes. Rayon 
costs less than cotton at the 1946 year- 
end. This was true even after rayon 
rose in price following decontrol and 
cotton fell from its earlier high. 

Rayon’s competitors, silk and nylon, 
both will expand this year, the former 
as imports from Japan step up, the 
latter as new facilities open up. The 
two will dominate women’s hosiery and 
various fields of finery. But even to- 
gether, they won’t match silk’s past 
oundage peak which was 10% of 
rayon’s 1946 volume. Silk’s dramatic 
price reduction highlighted 1946 ex- 
perience, although U. S.-fixed minimum 
prices still seem too high. Nylon price 
remains stable, a device to open up 
markets as output increases. 

With a rise in rayon output, a drop 
in wool, and a relative stability in cot- 


ton use, 1947 textile totals should not 
move far apart from 1946. This result 
is to be expected in spite of the likely 
drop in the over-all output curve from 


it igh at the start of the year. 

liollar volume of purchases of equip- 
ment and supplies by textile mills 
reached a new high in 1946. 

Many supplies that were short last 
ye such as those depending upon 
availability of oils, sheet steel, motors, 
and other scarce materials continue to 
be hard to get; but shortages of ma- 
erials due to reconversion of suppliers’ 
plants and building up of personnel are 
be alleviated. In fact, as volume of 
SO items builds up, demand for a 
few may fall off. In the main, however, 
m owners are even more anxious 
how than ever to reequip and modern- 
ize their plants. 
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Textile World 





Mill earnings last year reached a 
new all-time high. Funds were avail- 
able for purchases; and, generally, mill 
executives have seen the folly of jug- 
gling depreciation-reserve bookkeeping. 
Now, more often than formerly, re- 
serves are being used for mill improve- 
ments rather than paid out as dividends. 


Many of the purchases of equipment 
by mills are made to take advantage of 
technological advancements and to as- 
sist in overcoming the shortage in and 
inefficiency of labor. The sweep to in- 
crease mechanization is unmistakable. 
As labor becomes more expensive, the 
amount of capital investment per em- 
ployee increases. A new balance be- 
tween investment in machinery and 
labor costs has not yet been reached. 
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Equipment 


The cotton division had 802 prime 
movers aggregating 636,709 hp. in 
1939. Driving generators were 581 
with 561,349 hp., divided as follows: 
118 steam engines, 60,094 hp.; 127 
steam turbines, 327,104 hp.; 81 Diesel 
and semi-Diesel engines, 7,363 hp.; 313 
hydroturbines and water wheels, 165,- 
348 hp. 

Total kw. rating of generators was 
401,015. The division had 303,987 elec- 
tric motors with 1,666,000 hp., 229,844 
being driven by purchased energy. Kw. 
of electric energy generated in plants 
was 941,983,000, while 3,516,886,000 
was purchased. 

In the woolen and worsted division, 
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TEXTILES 





there were 780 prime movers of 364,- 
286 hp., with 513 of 340,613 driving 
generators. This figure included 191 
steam engines, 75,106 hp.; 135 steam 
turbines, 229,230 hp.; 16 Diesel and 
semi-Diesels, 2,957 hp.; 163 hydrotur- 
bines and water wheels, 32,858 hp. The 
kw. rating of generators was 239,074, 
of which 157,368 were accounted for 
by steam turbines. The division had 
80,607 electric motors with 462,516 hp., 
with 37,511 being driven by purchased 
energy. Electric energy generated 
within plants was 362,057,000 kw., 
while 315,588,000 kw. was purchased. 

Textile mills, it is estimated, have in 
use over $30,000,000 worth of belting, 
including leather, canvas, link or chain 
belts, etc., and buy each year about $5,- 
000,000 worth of this equipment. Most 
textile mills have their own machine 
shops. 

The different types of mills perform 
a variety of manufacturing processes 
with a wide variation in size of plants, 
amount and type of machinery operated 
with a consequent variation in the im- 
portance of each branch of the industry 
to the advertiser. Because of this 
variation, a careful analysis of each 
branch of the industry is essential in 
determining the market for any par- 
ticular product. 

Part of the requirements of textile 
mills are for equipment and supplies 
much the same as are used in Other 
industrial groups. In many mills, a 
separate electric motor drives each ma- 
chine. Spinning, weaving, and knitting 
mills use group electrical drive exten- 
sively, although there are many mills 
where individual motors operate each 
loom or spinning frame. Electrically 
operated equipment includes fans, 
blowers, pumps, etc. 

A survey among 227 textile mills, as 
to purchases in the industry, showed: 


1. In 93 per cent of the textile mills, 
the purchases of machinery and equip- 
ment, as typified by the orders for gen- 
eral industria! equipment and supplies, 
originate with members of the operat- 
ing staff in the mills, including agents, 
managers, superintendents, and operat- 
ing executives. Seven per cent originate 
with the officials. 

2. In 81 per cent of the textile mills, 
the purchases of machinery and equip- 
ment, as typified by general] industrial 
equipment and supplies, are specified 
by members of the operating staff. In 
19 per cent of the mills, they are deter- 
mined by the officials. 


Cotton Goods 


Cotton is the most important branch 
of the textile industry by a wide mar- 
gin, its 1939 production being valued 
at $1,168,171,000. This was divided as 
follows: Cotton broad woven goods, 
$869,354,000; cotton narrow fabrics, 
$48,501,000; cotton yarn, $198,940,000; 
cotton thread, $51,376,000. 

Some leading products in 1939 were 
print-cloth-yarn fabrics, $128,312,000; 
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Textile Mill Products in 1939 











Cost of 
Wage Materials, Value of Bi. P. « 
No. of Earners Wages etc, Products Prime 
Est. (000) $(000) $(000) $(000) Mover 
Cotton manufactures .......... 1,248 409.3 292,536 595,394 1,168,171 636,70 
Rayon and silk manufactures... 829 119.8 93.343 270,331 441,900 64,46 
Woolen and worsted manufac- 

CG ‘ondecetddeenctas ces ienes 722 149.9 143,494 451,400 735,905 364,28 
tt MN ios bt ebwaeamepineis 2,089 236.6 202,763 357,396 714,429 51,8! 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 

except woolen and worsted.. 580 63.0 65,596 150,310 294,850 166,7: 

ne 5,468 978.6 797,732 1,824,831 3,355,255 1,284,10 


—Bureau of the Census 








Textile World's 


Textile Mill Activity Index 
(1923-25 average — 100) 
At) 11 19238 , : 103 
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napped fabrics, $54,563,000; colored- 
yarn cotton goods and related fabrics, 
$75,024,000; fine cotton goods, $93,650,- 
000; tire fabrics, $37,786,000; towels 
and toweling, $38,722,000; wide cotton 
fabrics, $76,956,000; specialties and all 
other, $82,618,000. 


Silk and Rayon 


There were 829 silk and rayon manu- 
facturers in 1939, with products 
valued at $441,900,000, a gain of 8.3 
per cent over 1937. The rayon branch 


of the industry was divided as follows: 
Value of 
No. of Products 

Est. (000) 

Broad woven goods ...... 275 $ 278,021 
Narrow fabrics .....-..e«:. 120 20,516 
Yarn and thread ......... 52 26,471 
Throwing and spinning .. 32 3,066 
TOCRE FRYOR cecccccccccce 479 $ 328,074 


In addition, there were 30 manufac- 
turers of rayon yarn and allied prod- 
ucts, not included in the industry total. 
They had products valued at $247,066,- 
000, a decline of 3.0 per cent from 
1937. 

The silk industry had the following 
components: 





Value of 

No. of Products 

Est. (000) 

Broad woven goods ...... 119 $ 36,834 
Narrow fabrics .......... 100 13,133 

Yarn and thread spun or 

WEE. auesecdccncuesscncas 53 48,005 
Throwing and spinning ... 78 15,853 
350 $113.825 


Nylon was the synthetic feature of 
1940. Of all newly developed machines 
offered to the knitting trade, more by 
far related to Nylon than to any other 
single item. Textile World’s 12-year 
index showed 558 for rayon against an 
average of 108 for the three main nat- 
ural fibers. For 1940, the rayon index 
was 1,090 compared with 131 for cot- 
ton, 137 for wool and 67 for silk. 


Woolens and Worsteds 


There were 722 woolen and worsted 
manufacturing establishments in 1939, 
with products valued at $735,905,000. 


Knit Goods 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 2,089 establishments in the knit 
goods industry, with an output valued 
at $714,428,570, or 7.0 per cent above 
1937. The largest gain, 15 per cent, 
was registered in the hosiery field, 
which was to sustain a shock in Aug- 
ust, 1941, by the embargo on importa- 
tions of raw silk. 

The Bureau of the Census gives the 
following breakdown of the industry: 


Value of 
No. of Output 
Type Est. (000) 
Hosiery, full-fashioned ...... 499 $277,170 
Hosiery, seamless ..........+. 433 138,665 
CREO «GENE sesccceenecesese 229 68,663 
Knitted outerwear (except 
SEOGRD ceccceeceesnesccceses 476 97,641 
Knitted outerwear (contract 
BD  beasdAeencesceseuse 233 6,550 
Knitted underwear .......... 199 113,35 
SE NED hocceenstonccsc 20 12,386 


Production of hosiery in 1938 
amounted to 152,342,000 dozen pairs, 
valued at $406,886,000, compared with 
125,558,000 dozen pairs in 1937, with a 
value of $351,977,000. Women’s hosiery 
accounted for 41 per cent of the quan- 
tity and 71 per cent of the value, the 
respective figures being 63,827,000 
dozen pairs and $299,269,000. 
Production of knit goods was divided 
as follows in 1939 by principal lines. 


000 Value 
Hostiery* Dozen (000) 
Sa er 152,342 $406,886 
Full-fashioned .......... 48,083 270,848 
RE 104,259 136,038 
ST EE ndaccecccoswes 54,635 72,335 
Full-fashioned .......... 183,646 786,696 
PD vccceseecsdnace 54,451 71,548 
WOE, SUED cuonccusevs 63,827 299,269 


Full-fashioned .......... 


Seamless 
Boys’, misses’ and chil- 

dren’s seamless ........ 25,994 26,288 

PE cide whine obi eee 18,151 17,583 
Infants’ seamless ......... 5,189 002 

Other— 

Underwear and  night- 

SE Wheivouteeechateiee eam 141,829 
Gloves and mittens®...... 2,477 083 
I ei deckcaukes “ennie 108 

Sweaters, sweater 

coats and jerseys...... 5.888 824 

Bathing suits ........ : sioke 697 

Knit headwear ......... 1,256 716 
Knitted cloth for sale..... ..... 111 





*Palirs. 


The industry spent $25,140,000 for 
plant and equipment in 1939, $18,938, 
000 being for new machinery an. OP- 
erating equipment. The “hosiery— ‘ull- 
fashioned” industry spent $14,7! 100 
of the total, and the “hosiery-seam °ss 
$5,024,000. The knitted underwear 
group accounted for $2,074,000. 
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FEATURES 


PRE-FILED TEXTILE CATALOGS 


i-wide distr 


in addition to worl 
penetration. For example 


> advantage 
multi-copy large-mill 


have many unique 


ibution and 


1. PRE-FILED TEXTILE CATALOGS are published by the sam: 


organization which publishes TEXTILE WORLD, the oldes 

argest magazine in the industry. Therefore 
the publisher are well known dnd 
Frequent advertiss« 
increased attention to the 
srence 


among the 
TILE WORLD call 


to promote their use as a refe 


2. Every month attention is 
WORLD'S 
that a current advertis« 
product other than the one 
moment, 
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TEXTILE CATALOGS. 
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an asterisk opposite 
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index-to-advertisers 
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ore complete 


3. PRE-FILED TEXTILE CATALOGS include a complete Directory 
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type, with a reference to tl 
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4 Every < cop y of the Catal 
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lish speakin J users 


CLOSING DATES... 
Last forms close July 30; supr 


McGRAW-HILL 


Division of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York 18, N. Y. @ 


330 West 42nd Street, 


vering equif 
on sarill fina) 
in will find 1 


urers of the products he wants 


1e pages on 


oment, supy lies, a nd chemical: 
stings of all the important manu 


to buy 


re catalogs in the PRE-FILED TEXTILE 


are listed in the 


directory in prominent bold face 
which their product 


ent to Latin America contains 
for the convenience of non-Ena- 


acceptable to Sept. 2. 


CATALOG SERVICE 
Inc 


MEdallion 3-0700 


Headquarters 


S. J. Alling 
Sales Mor. 
Production Mgr. 


R. W. Davis 
E. E. Sammis 


General Manager 
F. Rice 
E. A. Crenshaw 


Distribution Mgr. 
Sales Service Mgr. 


District Managers 


ATLANTA 3 R. C. Maultsby 
1311 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg 


BOSTON 16 R. W. French 
1427 Statler Bldg. 


{C. J. Seibert 
CHICAGO 11 )H. T. Langham 


520 North Michigan Ave. 


CLEVELAND 15 H. C. Morgan 
1510 Hanna Bidg. 


LOS ANGELES 14 R. N. Phelan 
621 South Hope Sr. 


NEW YORK 18 R. M. Sanders 
330 West 42nd St. 


PHILADELPHIA 3 A. M. Carroll 
Architects Bldg., 17th & Sansom St. 


PITTSBURGH 22 H. C. Morgan 
738-9 Oliver Bids. 


ST. LOUIS 8 C. J. Seibert 
Continenial Bidg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 J. W. Otterson 
68 Post St. 
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Associations 

American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation, First National Bank Bldg.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Assn. of Cotton Yarn Distributors, 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. 

Carded Yarn Assn., Charlotte, N. C. 

Cotton Textile Institute, 320 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Cotton Thread Institute, 11 W. 42nd 
St., New York. 

Institute of Carpet Mfrs. of Amer- 
ica, 350 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Mercerizers Association of America, 
468 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Narrow Fabrics Institute, 309 State 
St., New London, Conn. 

National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers, 80 Federal St., Boston. 

National Association of Finishers of 
Textile Fabrics, 40 Worth St., New 
York. 

National Association of Wool Manu- 





facturers, 386 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Print Cloth Group, Clinton, S. C. 

Rayon Yarn Producers Group, 51 
Madison Ave., New York. 

Southern Combed Yarn Spinners 
Assn., Gastonia, N. C. 

Southern Textile Assn., 
N. C. 

Textile Fabrics 
Worth St., New York. 

Textile Research Institute, 
40th St., New York. 


KNIT GOODS 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufactur- 
ers of America, 3701 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia. 

National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 

National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion, 386 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Underwear Institute, 2 Park Ave., 
New York. 


Charlotte, 
Association, 40 


10 E. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1947.] 


American Dyestuff Reporter, 1 Madison 
Ave., New York City, 10. Published by 
Howes Pub. Co., Official paper, American 
Assn. of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
Est. 1917. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
every other Monday. Forms close 1 week 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, (Sworn), 7,300. Rates—1 page, 
$160; 13 pages, $140; 26 pages, $125 
Color, $60 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter, 530 
Atlantic Ave., Boston 10. Published 
by Frank P. Bennett & Co., Inc. Est. 
1887. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11% Type page, 7x10. Published Thurs- 
day. Forms close 9% days prec. Agency 


discounts, 15-0. N. I \. A. statement on 

request 
Circulation 14,147; (gross) 14,652. 
overe- 


Textile mills and executives, 4,552: 


master mechanics 


69: 3 t overseers, loom fixers, et 
20 machinery and supply, $39: raw 
materials, 899 ales agents, 1,188; others, 
83 Rat 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $115.00 $ 60.00 
12 175.00 95.00 54.00 
4 150.00 90.00 60.00 
52 125.00 80.00 46.00 


bleed, 20% 


Color, $65; 








A. 8S. M. HB. Mechanical Catalog and Di- 


rectory. 
See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
See CHEMICAL ProcESS INDUSTRIES.) 





(hemical & Engineering News. 
PRocEss IN 


USTRIES.) 


See CHEMICA 


Cotton Digest, Cotton Exchange Building, 
Houston 2, Texas Published by Cotton 
Digest Co Est 1928. Subscription, $5 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Saturday Forms close Thurs- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 


4,850 Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $117.60 $ 58.50 $ 29.40 
12 88.20 44.10 22.05 
26 79.80 39.90 19.95 


Color, $20: Bleed, no charge. 





Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 3116 Com- 
merce St., Dallas 1, Tex Published by 
Haughton Pub. Co. Est. 1899. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 84%xl1%. Type page, 
7%x10. Published E, O. Sat. Forms close 
5 days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Swern), 6,082. Kates 


912 


Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 
1 $175.00 $138.00 $ 78.00 
13 108.00 91.00 45.00 
26 89.00 69.00 34.00 


Standard red, $40; bleed, 20%. 


@ 


Cotton Trade Journal, Cotton Exchange 
Bldg., Memphis 3. Published by Cotton 
Trade Journal, Inc. Est. 1901. Subscrip- 





tion, $5. Trim size, 18x23. Type page, 
16%x21. Published Friday. Forms close 
Friday Agency discounts, 15-2 


3.337; (gross), 3,841. Mer- 


1.037; bro- 


Circulation 
chants, shippers and buyers, 
kers 318 ginners 134 others, 1.633 
Rates—-$3 per column inch; 6 mos., $2.50; 

¢°o 


12 mos 


Daily News Record, § E. 13th St., New 


York 3. Published by Fairchild Publica- 
tions. Est. 1892. Subscription, $15. Type 
page, 10%x16%. Published every busi- 


ness day Forms close 5 p. m., 3 days 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. 





Circulation, 19.521; (gross), 20,087. 
Manufacturers, 9,134 retailers, 3,011; 
wholesalers, 5,062; others, 2,282 tates 

Lines Agate Line 
Transient $0.50 
1,000 .45 
10,000 34 
30,000 27 
Davison’s Cordage, Twine and Duck 
Trade Directory, Ridgewood, N. J. Pub- 
lisher by Davison Pub. Co. Est. 1866 
Subscription, $4 Trim size, 5%4x7%\%. 


Published Mar. Forms 
close Feb. 15. Agency discounts, none 
Circulation (Sworn), 1,731. Rates—1 
page, $75; % page, $42.50; 4 page, $27.50; 
footline, $2 


Type page, 3%x6 





Davison’s Rayon and Silk Trades, Ridce- 
wood, N. J. Published by Davison Pub. 


Co Est. 1866. Subscription, office edi- 
tion, $7.50. Trim size, 6%x9. Type page, 
4x6%. Published February. Forms close 


January 10. Discounts, none. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 2,301. Rates- pages, $200; 1 
page, $120; % page, $65; % page, $46; 
footline, $30. Color, $40. 


Davison’s Textile Blue Book, Ridgewood, 
N. J. Est. 1866. Published by Davison 
Pub. Co. Subscription, office size, $8.25; 
handy size, $5.75. Trim size, 6%x9. Type 
page, 4x7. Published July. Forms close 
June 1. Discounts, none. Circulation 
(Sworn), 14,413. Rates—2 pages, $230; 1 
pawe, $150; % page, $85; % page, $50; 
[ tline, $45 





Davison’s Textile Catalogues & Buyer’ 
Guide, Ridgewood, N. J. Published | 
Davison Pub. Co. Est. 1886. Controlls 
Trim size, 8%4%xll. Type page, 7x1. Pu 
lished Oct. Forms close Sept. 15. Agen 
discounts, none. Circulation (Swern), 
8,502. Rates—2 pages, $245; 1 page, $1/ 
Discount for use with other Davis: 
directories. 

Color, $40. 





Main St., Ca 


Fibre and Fabric, 465 
Wade Pub. 


bridge, Mass. Published by 

Co. Est. 1885. Subscription, $2. Trim 

size, 9x12. Type page, 7 5/6x10. Pub 

lished Saturday. Forms close Thursday. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 37.50 $ 18.75 
13 65.00 32.50 16.25 
26 62.00 15.50 


31.00 


Industrial & Engineering Chemistry. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 





National Canvas Goods Manufacturers 
Review, 224 Endicott Bidg., St. Paul 1, 
Minn. Published by Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 
1920. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published list. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 3,850. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
6 75.00 40.00 20.00 
3 70.00 37.50 17.50 


Standard color, $25; bleed, $10. 





Needle’s Bye, 404 N. 
cago 10. Published by 
Machine Co. Est. 1930. Controlled. Trim 
size, 5}3x9. Type page, $%x7%. Published 
bi-monthly, Feb. 1 Forms close 13th 


Franklin St., Chi- 
Union Special 


Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 40,012. Rates—1 page, $250; 3 
pages, $225; 6 pages, $200. 


isleed $25. 





Pre-Filed Textile Catalogs, 330 W. i2nd 
st.. New York 18, N. Y. Published and 
distributed in October by McGraw-Hill 
Catalog Service, division of McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., Ine¢ Forms close 
July 30 Supplied inserts acceptabl« 
September Trim size, 8%xl1ll. Type 
page, 7x10 Agency commission 1 
cash discount, 2%. Controlled distribu- 
tion, 8,313, 

(Catalog section 





Rates per page 
1 page, $231; pages, $198; 3 pages 
$178 { pages, $169; 5 pages, $l1f 5 
pages, $154; 7 pages, $148; 8-10 pages, 
3 . 35; 12-16 pages, > ; 
-. 0; 24 pages, $113; 24- 
pages, $109; over 32 pages, rates 
request 
inserts up to 6 pages, if supplied ac- 
cording to publishers specifications 


(available on request) accepted at 
lished rates less 10%; inserts of 
8 pages at published rates less 20% All 
rates subject to 10% discount on 34 ir 
Production costs for insert 


order. 
publisher will be qu 


be printed by 
on specifiC© catalog 


data see page 511 


@® 


Rayon Textile Monthly, 303 5th Ave., 

York City 16. Published by Rayon 

Corp. Est. 1925 . Subscription, $5. Trim 

size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 

10th. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts 

15-2. N.LA.A. statement on req 
Circulation, 


3.654; (gross), 4,865. x 


Kor additional 


New 


tile mfrs. and executives, 1,645; f- 

seers, designers, etc., 311; machine i 

mill supply mfrs., dealers, 348; ot rs 

1,309 Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $170.00 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 
6 150.00 85.00 §0.00 
12 130.00 75.00 45.00 


Standard red, orange, yellow, blue 


Southern Garment Manufacturer, 7 rd 
St.. N. W., Atlanta. Published by E st 
H. Abernethy Pub. Co. Est. 1941 m 
size, 8146x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
20th. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $115.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
6 100.00 60.00 35.00 
12 $5.00 50.00 30.00 


Standard red, $35; bleed, 15%. 
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Bldg., 
Est. 1945. Subscrip- 
10 3/16x16. Published 
Forms close Monday. Agency 
15-2. Circulation, 6,072. Rates— 
$3.78; 10 inches, $3.50; 20 inches 


Southern Textile News, Piedmont 
Charlotte 1, i 
tion, $4. Type size, 
Thursday. 
discount, 
1 inch, 
$3.22. 





Sweet’s Catalogue File for the Process In- 


dustries. 
See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 





CCA 
_—_—_— 
Textile Age, 381 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Published by Textile Age, Inc. Est. 1937. 
Trim size, 5%x8. Type page, 4%x6%. Pub- 
lished 12th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. statement on 
request 
Circulation, Mar., 1947, 
16.715. Textile mills, 7,675; 
1.267; others, 1,300. Rates— 
1 Page % Page 
$185.00 $ 92.50 
165.00 87.50 
2 150.00 82.50 
Standard color, $40; bleed, 


15.086; (gross), 
mill execs., 


4% Page 

$ 46.25 
46.25 
43.75 


@ 


Textile Bulletin, Charlotte 1, N. C. Pub- 
lished by Clark Pub. Co Est. 1911. Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Trim size, 84%x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist and 15th. Forms 

10 days preceding. Agency dis- 
ounts, 15-2. N.LA.A. statement on re- 
quest. 


Circulation, 5,975; (gross), 9,606. Textile 
plants and executives, 860; overseers, 
designers and master mechanics, 1,639; 
ass’t overseers, second hands, etc., 2,692; 
others, 777. Rates— 

1 Page % Page 
$150.00 $ 90.00 
100.00 60.00 

90.00 50.00 

bleed, 


$20. 





lose 


% Page 

$ 50.00 
40.00 
30.00 


lor, $40; 10% 


17,4773 
and executives, 
ter mechanics, overseers, 
5,629: ass’t overseers, loom fixers 272; 
machinery and mill supply mfrs., dealers, 
consulting engineers and contractors, 
876; others, 1,277. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 
1 $250.00 $140.00 $ 
_f 225.00 125.00 

200.00 110.00 

Standard red, $50; bleed, $40. 


(gross), 19,123. 
5,502; mas- 
designers, 
7). 


Circulation, 
Textile mfrs. 


Page 
70.00 
65.00 
60.00 


10 E. 40th St., 





Textile Research Journal, 
New York 16. Est. 1931. Subscription, 
$1. Type page, 6%x9. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts 15-2. 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page 
1 $110.00 $ 
6 100.00 
12 90.00 

Standard color, $40; 


% Page %4 Page 
70.00 $ 45.00 
65.00 40.00 
60.00 35.00 


bleed, 10% 


Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
City. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. 
For the textile industry and its divisions. 
Est. 1868. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 25th. Annual Review 
and Forecast number aw in Feb. 
Agency discounts, 15- N.LA.A. state- 
ment on request. 

Circulation, 20,255; (gross), 
Textile mills and executives, 8,150; over- 
seers, master mechanics, 5,832; ass't loom 
fixers, overseers, etc., 1,575; sales agents, 
607; machinery and supply, 1,890; textile 
schools, ete., 715 »; Taw material dealers, 
544: others, 1,62 Rates—1 page, $288; 
3 pages, $280; 6 pages, $269; 9 pages, 
$258; 12 pages, $247; 18 pages, $236; 24 
pages, 227; 36 pages, 222; 48 pages, 
$220. 

Standard red, blue, 
low, $60; bleed, $50. 

For additional data see 


21,756. 


green, orange, yel- 


pages 8-9. 





and Converter, 1 Madi- 
Ave., New York City 10. Published 
by Howes Pub. Co. Est. 1879. Subscrip- 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion (Sworn), 1,700. Rates— 
es 1 Page % Page % Page 
$125.00 $ 75.00 ates 
$ 40.00 
35.00 


115.00 70.00 
10 
dard oman $40; bleed, no charge. 


Textile Colorist 


son 


tion, $5. 





0.00 60.00 


Textile formerly Cotton, 

Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3. Published by W. 

R. C. Smith Pub. Co. Est. 1898. Subscrip- 
n, $2. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type page, 
Published 12th. Forms close 20th. 

ney discounts, 15-2 N.LA.A. state- 
on request. 


Industries, 


Thomas’ Register of Amestcan ‘Mamata 
turers. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





CANADA 


Canadian Textile Journal, 1434 St. Cath- 
erine St., W., Montreal, Que. Published 
by C. T. J. Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1883. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published every other Fri- 
day. Forms close 2 weeks preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
March, 1947, 1,528; (gross), 1,796. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $100.00 y 65.00 $ 40.00 
13 65.00 40.00 25.00 
26 60.00 35.00 20.00 
Standard color, $20; bleed, 10%. 
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\ TT #. ) 

CCAB 
Fraser’s Canadian Textile, Agpers and 
Fur Trade Directory, University Tower, 
Montreal, Que. Published by Fraser's 
Trade Directories, Ltd. Est. 1913. Trim 
size, 6%x9%. Type page, 5%4%x7%. Pub- 
lished Aug. Forms close June 1. Circu- 
lation 1946 edition, 4,397; (gross), 4,430. 
Rates—1 page, $100; % page, $60; % 
page, $36. 


KNIT GOODS 

Davison’s Knit Goods Trade, Ridgewood, 
N. J. Published by Davison Pub. Co. Est. 
1890. Subscription, $6.50 and $5.50. Trim 
size, 7x9%. Type page, 4x7. Published 
Oct. Forms close Sept. 10. Agency dis- 
counts, none, Circulation (Sworn), 4,703. 
Rates—l1 page, $120; % page, $70; % 
page, $45. Color, $40. 








Knit Goods Wee 1 Madison Ave., 

New York 10. Publ shed by Howes Pub. 

Co. Est. 1923. Subscription, $5. Trim 

size, 94x12. Type page, 8%x10%. Pub- 

lished Monday. Forms close 2 weeks 

preceding. Agency discounts, 15-5. Cir 

culation, (Sworn). 4,929. Rates, regulat 

weekly issue- 

Times 1 Page lo 
1 $125.00 $ 

13 100.00 

26 87.50 

52 75.00 


Standard color, 





Page % Page 
75.00 $ 50.00 
60.00 37.50 
50.00 30.00 
45.00 25.00 


bleed, $20 


$60; 





Enitted Outerwear Times, 386 Fourt! 
Ave., New York 16. Published by Nationa 
Knitted Outerwear Assn. Est. 1933. Sub 
scription, $4, Type page, 8x10. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Monday. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,100. Rates 
—QOpen, per inch, $2.50; 100 inches, $2.25; 
300 inches, $2.00; 500 inches, $1.75. 
Knitting Mill News, 34 S. 7th St., Phila 
delphia 6. Published by Knitting Mill 
News, Inc. Est. 1923. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5%x8\. 
Published 25th. Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(Sworn), 1,784. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 60.00 37.50 
12 45.00 28.00 





yy Page 
$ 26.00 
19.00 
16. 00 





218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 

Published by Clark Pub. Co. 

Controlled. Trim size, 8%x 

page, 7x10. Published 10th. 

25th. N.I.A.A. statement on 
discounts, 15-2. Rates 

% Page is Page 

$ 60.00 40. 00 
42.50 5.00 

35.00 30.00 


$20; bleed, 


manson 

N. C, 
K ist. 1937. 
11%. Type 
Forms close 
request. Agency 
Times 1 Page 

1 $100.00 
6 80.00 
12 65.00 


Standard color, 10%. 
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TO REACH ALL THE ACTIVE 
$2,000,000,000 RUBBER INDUSTRY 


use 
INDIA 


RUBBER WORLD 


NATURAL & SYNTHETIC 
Serving the Industry For 58 Years 


1 FIRST—in editorial prestige—because it is edited by graduate chemists with long 
practical experience in rubber manufacturing and has an Editorial Advisory 
Board of ten outstanding authorities representing the different divisions of 
the Rubber Industry. 

2 FIRST—i editorial volume—35% more editorial matter—all selected, carefully 


checked, and important. 


3 FIRST—=: special services—foreign news translated by a staff expert. Special 
section on plastics. All rubber patents published regularly. An up-to-date 
cross index of rubber trade happenings for 58 years. 


4 FIRST— =»: advertising volume—527 pages in 1940; 1,056 pages in 1946. Still 
growing—and still FIRST in 1947—Over 16% more advertising than 
second paper for the first 8 months. 


5 FIRST—with over 170 regular advertisers of _ 
rubber plant equipment, compound- 
ing ingredients, control and testing ap- 
paratus, services, general supplies, MATURAL & SYNTHETIC 

etc. Over 25% exclusive with IRW Lceen ternal 


over 30 new accounts this vear. 
6 FIRS T—argest circulation in the field—over 
10°% increase since 1942 and grow- F / R S T 
ing rapidly. , 
in the 
Yours for the asking - 
7 FIELD 
a copy of 
“How IRW Is Serving y% 
the Rubber Industry” 


A 386 FOURTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 16, N. Y.. MOHAWK 4.1760 
BROTHERS CHICAGO: 333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, STATE 1266 
PUBLICATION AKRON, OHIO: J. M. Pittenger, 1014 First National Tower, Jefferson 7340 
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he American tire industry es- 
tablished an all-time production record 
of 66,734,441 passenger car and motor- 
cycle tires in 1946, the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration reported. 

This was an increase of 136 per cent 
above the 28,292,112 units produced in 
1945, and surpassed by more than 
15,000,000 the prewar record of 51,000,- 
000 passenger car and motorcycle tires 
achieved in 1940. 

The 15,837,039 truck and bus tires 
produced in 1946 were three per cent 
less than the record of 16,354,445 units 
built in 1945 which saw the peak of mili- 
tary demand. This decrease was due to 
the fact that the wartime backlog and 
current demand for large truck and bus 
tires had been fairly well met by the 
middle of 1946. Thereafter rubber 
manufacturers concentrated on passen- 
ger car and small truck tires. 

Along with the high rate of passenger 
car and motorcycle tire production, the 
industry was able to build 4,811,814 
tractor and implement tires in 1946, an 
increase of 79 per cent over 1945 pro- 
duction. Bicycle tire production was 
9,061,296 units in 1946, an increase 01 
79 per cent over 1945. 

Demand for airplane tires dropped 
sharply in 1946 and only 258,739 units 
were produced, a decrease of 68 per cent 
from 1945 production. Likewise the de- 
mand for camelback, the material 
used to retread tires, dropped in 1946 
so that production of 76,246 long tons 
was sufficient to meet requirements. 
This was a 44 per cent decrease from 
the 1945 production level. 

The Department of Commerce re- 
ported that the total new supply of all 
types of rubber in 1946 reached the 
highest figure in our history, 1,444,034 
long tons. Imports of natural rubber 
were the greatest since 1941, amounting 
to over 400,000 long tons, while the new 
supply of reclaimed rubber reversed a 
declining trend begun in 1944, expand- 
ing to over 295,000 long tons. At the 


same time, the new supply of synthetic 
rubbers declined 83,045 long tons from 
1945 to 747,735 long tons, reflecting a 
curtailment of GR-S production, due in 
some measure to a shortage of alcohol. 
However, the greatly increased imports 
of natural rubber from the liberated 
Far Eastern areas, especially British 
Malaya, French Indo-China, and the 
Netherlands East Indies, more than off- 
set this decrease in supply of synthetics. 

Rubber consumption was 1,039,296 
long tons for natural and synthetic 
alone; total consumption, including re- 
claimed rubber, reached the record- 
breaking level of 1,314,706 long tons. 
As the availability of natural rubber 
increased, the consumption pattern of 
natural and synthetic rubbers has 
shown a continued increase in the pro- 
portion of natural rubber used, from 
the low point in October, 1945, when 
natural rubber comprised a 10.9 per 
cent of the total natural-synthetic used, 
until December, 1946, when the figure 
was 42.1 per cent. 

The new supply in 1946 resulted in an 
increase in stocks on hand from 350,324 
long tons at the end of 1945 to 387,703 at 
the end of 1946, a rise of 10.7 per cent. 
This increase was primarily due to the 
sharp rise in stocks of natural, from 
118,715 long tons in 1945 to 237,467 in 
1946, offsetting the decline in synthetic 
stocks to 114,963 long tons, a drop of 
88,491 from 1945. Reclaimed rubber 
stocks advanced from 28,155 long tons in 
1945 to 33,666 at the end of 1946. 

Rubber products made in the United 
States in 1939 had a wholesale value 
of $902,329,000, rubber tires and tubes 
accounting for the major share, $580,- 
929,000. There were 53 manufacturers 
of tires. 

Rubber boots and shoes were pro- 
duced by 13 manufacturers, whose out- 
put was worth $49,981,000, and 519 es- 
tablishments were engaged in the man- 
ufacture of other rubber products 
valued at $264,525,000. 





The Bureau of the Census gave this 
summary of rubber products not else- 
where classified: 


No. of Value 

Est. (000) 

Rubber heels and soles..... 30 4 §=6$ 32,004 

Mechanical rubber goods.... 173 145,506 

Toy balloons, toys, balls.... 22 8,414 

Tire repair materials........ 48 7,330 
Druggist, household and sta- 

tioners’ supplies ........... 3 17,548 

Rubber cement, fabric, strips 172 52,136 

CREE. gh-eoccscenssacant 11 1,587 


519 $264,525 


The reclaimed rubber industry con- 
sisted of 10 establishments, with prod- 
ucts valued at $6,894,000. 

In April, 1947, the Federal Reserve 
index of rubber products production 


was 135 per cent above the 1935-39 
average. 
Processes 


Conversion of crude rubber into the 
numerous commercial products which 
are widely used both in industry and 
by the public at large is a series of 
intricate processes, requiring a high 
degree of skill in spite of mechanical 
advancements. 

Before rubber is mixed, it is masti- 
cated or plasticized on two-roll mills, 
in internal mixers or in extrusion-type 
machines. Softening is caused by oxida- 
tion, which is achieved in several differ- 
ent ways. 

The rubber is then mixed, calendered, 
tubed and cured and vulcanized. There 
are a dozen different processes for 
curing alone, the one selected depend- 
ing on the ultimate use of the product. 


Census Figures 


The 1939 Census of Manufacturers 
reported 595 establishments engaged 
in rubber manufacture. They employed 
120,740 wage earners, who were paid 
$161,410,000. Cost of materials was 
$496,174,000, and value added by man- 
ufacture, $406,155,000. 
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TIRES AND RUBBER 





In May, 1947, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics estimated employment in the 
rubber industry at 223,000, 102,200 pro- 
ducing tires and tubes, 19,200, rubber 
boots and shoes, and 68,800 other rub- 
ber goods. 

While Ohio is the chief rubber-work- 
ing state, Michigan is also important, 
and other states, such as California, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Connecticut, Indiana and New 
Jersey have made progress. 


Distribution 

The 1939 Census of Manufacturers 
gave the following data on distribu- 
tion of manufacturers’ sales: 

Rubber boots and shoes: to or through 
manufacturers’ wholesale branches or 
offices, 40.3 per cent; to other whole- 
salers and jobbers, 19.6 per cent; to 
retailers, including chains, 29.2 per 
cent; industrial users, 10.5 per cent; 
consumers at retail 0.4 per cent. 

Tires and tubes: to or through manu- 
facturers’ wholesale branches or offices, 
32.1 per cent; through manufacturers’ 
own retail stores, 15.4 per cent; other 
wholesalers and jobbers, 9.4 per cent; 
retailers, including chains, 14.3 per cent; 
industrial users, 28.8 per cent. 

Reclaimed rubber and rubber products 
not elsewhere classified: to and through 
manufacturers’ wholesale branches or 
offices, 22.5 per cent; through manu- 
facturers’ own retail stores, 0.2 per 
cent; to other wholesalers and jobbers, 
299 per cent; to retailers, including 
chains, 9.1 per cent; industrial users, 
38.1 per cent; consumers at retail, 0.2 
per cent. 

The 1939 Census of Business reported 
18,525 accessory, tire, and battery deal- 
ers with sales of $523,685,000, which 
was less than the wholesale value of 
tires produced, indicating that tires 
are sold by many other types of out- 
lets. The same is true to a greater 
extent of many other types of rubber 
goods, which move into the hands of 
the public through almost every type 
of retail channel existing. 


During the war, tire dealers were Agsociations 
forced t ‘esor tire-retreading ois 
orced to resort to e-retreading to Rubber Manufacturers Association 


stay in business, and their number of America, 444 Madison Ave., New 
diminished greatly. With the end of York 


hostilities, their mumber increased Rubber Reclaimers Assn., 10 E. 40th 
sharply. So did the lines they sell, which St., New York. 
now include not only tires, but radios, Rubber Trade Assn. of New York, 
deep freeze units, and every product 15 William St., New York. 
for which a demand exists or can be Rubber Export Assn., 19 Goodyear 
created. Ave., Akron, O. 

Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1947.] 





Chemical Engineering Catalog. Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) lished 20th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
—— discounts, 15-0. 

India Rubber World, 386 4th Ave., New Circulation, 7,304; (gross), 8,325;. Tir 

York 16. Published by Bill Bros. Pub. recapping and vulcanizing shops ads - 


Corp. Est. 1889. Subscription, $3. Trim ers, etc., 5,858; mfrs., 373; others, 1,143 


size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- Hates 





lished list. Forms close 20th. Agency Time 1 Pag % Page % Page 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), + . e oa. e . oo 4 I —_ 
3.456; (gross), 3,984. Rates— ‘ aoae. r+ i + +4 $ 45 - 
Times } Page ly page % Page 12 "130.00 70.00 40.00 
‘ 90. 55.00 . 

6 150.00 $ 83°00 $ 5000 Standard red, $45; bleed, 10%. 

12 138.00 78.00 45.00 
Standard red, $40; bleed, $25 os 

For additional data see page 514. CCA Gy’ 








Rubber Age, 250 W. “BT7th | St.. New York Tire Review, 31 N. Summit St., Akron 8, 
19. Published by Palmerton Pub. Co., Inc. 0. Published by Babcox Publications, 
Est. 1917. Subscription, $3. Trim size, Ine. Est. 1901. Trim size, 8x1l. Type 
8%x11%. Type page. 7x10. Published page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms close 


15th. Forms close 7th. Agency dis- oth. Agency discounts, 10-2 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 3,204; Circulation, Mar., 1947, 12,882; (gross) 
(gross), 3,659. Rates— 13,684. Retailers with tire depts., super 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Paes service stations, etc. 11,756; oil market- 
$160.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 ers, 337; others, 948. Rates— 
6 135.00 75.00 45.00 il ; “ , 
12 120.00 70.00 40.00 Times l Page 1% Page \% Page 
Standard red, $40; bleed, 20%. l $250.00 $120.00 $ 70.00 
aaa eee 6 200.00 110.00 65.00 
For additional data see page 517. 12 175.00 100.00 60°00 





Rubber Red Book (directory of the Rub- ‘Standard red, $60; bleed $25, 


ber Industry), 250 W. 57th St. New 
York 19, N. Y. Published by Palmerton —_ 

Pub. Co, Est. 1937. Subscription, $5, cloth. CCA Qayy 
Free to every rubber mfr. and leading — 

technologists. Trim size, 6x9. Type size, ‘Tires Service Station, 386 Fourth Ave., 
txt. Published biennially. Next issue New York 16. Published by Bill Bros. 
July, 1949. Forms close April 1, 1949. Pub. Co. Est. 1919. Trim size, 8x11. 





\gency discounts, 15-2 : Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 

’ phen 3) _ 3017. a 1 , page arr close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
pages, $ ) » page, $70; 4% page, $40. Ci mer oa? on atenat 

Stand: mon EQ: a 80c, irculation, May, 1947, 14,276; (gross), 
tandard, red, $50; bleed, 20%. 15,570. Independent. service stations 











13,983; others, 280. Rates- 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 


Tire, Battery & Accessory News, form- 1 $220.00 $120.00 $ 75 00 
erly Tire Rebuilders News, 381 4th Ave., b 190.00 110.00 70.00 
12 175.00 100.00 60.00 


New York 16. Published by Douglas W. 
Clephane. Est. 1938. Subscription, $3. Standard color (red), $55; bleed, $2' 
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Tobacco 


The Department of Commerce re- 
ported tax-paid withdrawal of ciga- 
rettes in 1946 at 320 billion units, a 
gain of 77 per cent over 1939, the last 
census year. Production of cigars was 
in excess of 7 billion units. 

Lucky Strike sold 106.5 _ billion 
cigarettes in 1946 and Lucky Strike 
and Camels together accounted for 60 
per cent of total volume. 

Unmanufactured tobacco exports in 
1946 amounted to 663,162,000 Ibs. 
valued at $351.8 million. Exports of 
tobacco manufactures were $63 million, 
with 24 billion cigarettes accounting 
for $59 million. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
gave these figures on the tobacco 
industry: 


Value of 

No. of Products 

es 1 ST 748 

SRREEED sonsseseenesse: a 
Chewing and smoking to- 

bacco and snuff ........-- 132 123,687 


The number of cigarets produced in 
1989 was 180,575 million, a gain of 
6.3 per cent over 1937. The value, 
including internal revenue tax, was 
$940,741,000, a gain of 6.0 per cent. 
Cigaret manufacturers also produced 
cigars and smoking and chewing 
tobacco valued at $96,647,000, and 
other products worth $359,000. The 
number of manufacturers was 34, un- 
changed from 1937. 


Production of cigars was 5,223 mil- 
lion, a decline of 2.3 per cent from 
1937. The cigar industry proper ac- 
counted for 5,166 million, valued at 
$159,093,000. There were 598 manu- 
facturers, compared with 693 in 1937. 


There were 132 manufacturers of 
chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff, 
compared with 125 in 1937. They pro- 
duced 192,227,000 pounds of smoking 
tobacco, valued at $128,638,000; 13,654,- 
000 pounds of fine-cut chewing and 
smoking, $9,290,000; 41,437,000 pounds 
of scrap chewing, $20,043,000; 6,602,- 
000 pounds of twist chewing, $4,090,- 
000; 51,034,000 pounds of plug chew- 
ing, $27,660,000; 37,947,000 pounds of 
snuff, $28,176,000. Snuff was the only 
classification showing an increase over 
The gain was 2.2 per cent in 
pounds, but value declined 3.5 per cent. 


The value of pipes and cigaret 
holders produced in 1939 was $7,508,000, 
a locs of 1.8 per cent from 1937. Pipe 
production was valued at $7,179,000, 
with briars accounting for 89.5 per 
corncob, 4.9 per cent; others, 5.6 
on vent. There were 32 manufac- 
urers, 


Dis ribution 
T'e 1989 Census of Business re- 


Port -d 18,504 cigar stores and stands 
With sales of $207,781,000, gains of 
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20.1 and 13.6 per cent, respectively. In 
view of the almost universal distribu- 
tion of tobacco products, however, this 
hardly does justice to the situation. The 
census found that cigars, cigarets and 
tobacco accounted for 16.1 per cent of 
sales of drug stores with volume of 
$20,000 and up and 13.8 per cent of 
those under $20,000. This would add 





another $244,000,000 to the tobacco 
score. ‘ 

The 1939 Census of Business also re- 
ported 2,717 tobacco wholesalers with 
volume of $1,106,215,000. Sales in 1945 
were 51 per cent above the 1939 level, 
and during the first four months of 
1946, with supplies larger, gained 
another 32 per cent. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 


light face. 
ending June 


Cigar and Tobacco Journal, 801 Palace 
Bldg., Minneapolis 1. Published by Sam 
Margulies. Esta. 1895. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


lished ist. Forms close 25th Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 $ 30.00 
6 52.50 35.00 25.00 
12 45.00 30.00 20.00 

Modern Sundries, 80 Wall St., New York. 


1947. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Rates— 


Est. 
9x12. 
Forms close Ist. 

Circulation, 6,000, 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 95.00 $ 65.00 
6 135.00 85.00 57.00 
12 120.00 75.00 50.00 


Standard red, $50; bleed, 10%. 





Retail Tobacconist, 1860 Broadway, New 
York 23. Published by Retail Tobacco- 
nist Printing & Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 104%x13%. Type 





page, 9x12. Published every other 
Thursday. Forms close Thursday preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $155.00 $ 95.00 $ 57.50 
6 140.00 80.00 52.50 
13 130.00 75.00 50.00 
26 120.00 70.00 45.00 
Southern Tobacco Journal, 118 W. 3rd 


St., Winston-Salem 1, N. C. Published by 


Jackson Pub. Co. Est. 1886. Subscrip- 

tion, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 

7x10. Published 20th. Forms close Ist. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 48.00 $ 25.00 
6 75.00 38.00 20.00 
12 60.00 32.00 17.00 


Color rates on request. 





Tobacco, 15 W. 47th St., New York 19. 
Published by Lockwood Trade Journal 
Co. Est. 1886. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 10%x14%. Type page, 9x12%. Pub- 
lished Thursday. Forms close Monday. 


Agency discounts, 10-0. Circulation, 
3,401. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 
13 88.00 50.00 27.50 
26 79.00 44.00 25.00 
52 71.50 39.50 22.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, 15%. 





Tobacco and Candy Retailer, The, 3134 
N. High St., Columbus 2, Ohio. Published 
by Tobacco and Candy Retailer Pub. Co. 
Est. 1934. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
10%x16%. Published 15th. Forms close 
12th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 5,489. Rates—Flat, 20c per line. 





The, 1860 Broadway, 
Published by Tobacco 
Est. 1925. Sub- 


Tobacco Jobber, 
New York 23. 
Business Papers, Inc. 


scription, $2. Type page, 9x12. Pub- 
lished monthly. Forms close 25th pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $120.00 $ 75.00 45.00 

6 100.00 60.00 35.00 
0 65.00 30.00 


12 90.0 
Standard red, $50. 





Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


30, 1947.] 


Tobacco Leaf, 80 Wall St., New York 5. 
Published by Tobacco Leaf Pub. Co. Est. 
1865. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 10%x 
13%. Type page, 9x12. Published Sat- 


urday. orms close Monday. Agency 

discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 4,233. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $145.00 $ 95.00 $ 60.00 
13 120.00 78.00 48.00 
26 110.00 70.00 42.00 
52 100.00 60.00 35.00 





Tobacco Record, 33 W. 42nd St.. New 
York 18. Published by Tobacco Record 
Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 10%x13%. Type page, 9%x12. Pub- 
lished every other Saturday. Forms close 


Monday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 

lation (Swern), 5,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 
13 135.00 76.00 40.00 
26 117.00 71.00 38.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, 15%. 





Tobacco World, 236 Chestnut St., Phil- 
adelphia 6. Published by Tobacco World 
Corp, Est. 1881. Subscription, $1. Trim 
Size, 9%x12%. Type page, 8x10%. Pub- 


lished 25th. Forms close 18th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Rates— ‘ 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 92.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
6 83.00 45.00 25.00 
12 74.00 40.00 22.00 





United States Tobacco Journal, 99 Hud- 
son St., New York 13. Published by Elli- 
son Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1874. Subscription, 
$5. Type page, 9%x12. Published Satur- 
day. Forms close Monday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $167.00 $106.00 $ 63.00 
13 153.00 97.00 59.00 
26 140.00 87.00 53.00 
52 116.00 72.00 40.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 15%. 
Western Tobacconist, 251 Kearny St., San 


Francisco 8. Published by Claude M. 
Chaplin. Est. 1910. Subscription, $2. Type 
Page, 9% x12. Published Ist. Forms 
close 20th preceding. Agency discounts, 





15-2. Circulation, 2,218. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
6 80.00 50.00 35.00 
12 70.00 40.00 25.00 
Standard red, yellow, orange, brown, 
blue, $30; bleed, $15. 
CANADA 





Canadian Cigar and Tobacco Journal, 73 
Richmond St., W., Toronto 1. Published 
by Consolidated Press, Ltd. Est. 1894. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 84x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 3rd. Forms 
close 26th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation (Sworn), 2,400, Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 60.00 32.50 17.50 
12 50.00 30.00 16.25 


Standard color, $27.50; bleed, 15%. 
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TRANSIT INDUSTRY 









—e monthly magazine 
MASS TRANSPORTATION is urban and 


suburban transit’s industry-wide magazine. It 
was founded in 1906 as Electric Traction Weekly 
and is the magazine transit leaders count on to 
keep them informed on every phase of their in- 
dustry—not merely developments concerning a 
single type of transit vehicle. Publisher Claude 
L. Van Auken has been at the helm for 29 of the 
43 years. Ross Schram, a former newspaper 
man, transit executive and transit sales and ad- 
vertising executive, serves as Publishing Con- 
sultant. Bruce B. Howat is Managing Editor. 














ban ope rators 






special needs of subur 






- +. our annual directory 





MASS TRANSPORTATION'S DIRECTORY, 


issued each September, is the annual “who's who 








€ 
and what’s what” of the transit industry. Pub- ( 
lished in a convenient pocket size, this cloth- , 






bound book lists all urban, suburban and inter- 
city properties operating buses, trolley coaches, 
street cars and rapid transit vehicles. Each list- 
ing gives name, address, telephone number and 
ownership data of the company; number of each 
type of vehicle operated; route miles operated; 
and a list of key personnel of the company. In 
addition there are supplementary lists of transit 
associations, advertisers’ offices and representa- 
tives and a complete buyer’s guide. 














. +. Serving one of the nation’s biggest big industries! 



















































1 | The Industry 2.| Our Coverage '3\The Results ! 
The transit industry* includes 1,359 operating MASS TRANSPORTATION is a CCA maga- More impressive than anything we can say about t 
companies with an investment of $4,186,900,000 zine and the 5,233 copies distributed each month ourselves is what advertisers say about us simply 
operating 3,304,300,000 miles a year and carrying reach the key men on every transit operating prop- by increasing their use of our magazine and direc- 
23,372,000,000 passengers. erty in the United States and Canada. tory to sell products to the transit industry. In t 
Total operating revenue for 1946 was $1,397,- 1946 our total advertising volume was 238 over 
100,000—$540,500,000 coming from street cars; Our coverage is complete. If more copies were met hE te —— is the a, a € 
—w Safe p= Boo ee 78 900.008 — required to reach the top men in administrative, ty thdeateldl atveniclad -— oves 25% — c 
$80,200,000 ; and motor buses, $623, , , management, operating and maintenance depart- those of 1946! ‘ —— F 
The industry employs ween on 7 and meets ments, we would distribute more. The simple truth ; 
“oC ore tag ee l 7 led $185,030,000 * that the 5,233 copies we send out reach every Never in the history of business paper publish- t 
2xpenditures for materials totale 5,030, $ 7 : ing has a trade paper enjoyed greater readershi 
in 1946 with $79,910,000 going for maintenance man an advertiser wants to contact. And, despite in thee Gel te qeewen than toh MASS TRANS- £ 
materials and $105,120,000 being spent for operat- the fact that ours is basically a controlled circu- PORTATION in the transit industry tods; c 
ing materials—including $44,820,000 for gasoline lation magazine, more than 60% of our circula- ; 
and $41,200,000 for purchased electrical power. tion is composed of paid subscriptions. The sub- Presidents and managers of transit systems unite E 
Transit’s operating revenue and total number scription price, incidentally, is $2.00 per year. to tell us that they “enjoy reading our magozine . 
of passengers carried has risen steadily since 1938 each month.”” The president of the Boston system G 
A d on decl trafic h t — - says, “I take MASS TRANSPORTATION home 
An expected post-war decline in trame has no Our annual publication, MASS TRANSPORTA- with me each month and read it from cover to f 
materialized and, while a slight drop is expected, TION’S DIRECTORY, aids us in keeping our = 
a high riding habit is predicted for many years magazine mailing lists up-to-date at all times. — J 
Modernization is now getting under way and Changes to be incorporated in the next year's A national agency recently conducted a | at e 
will be a major factor in the industry for several directory are posted as they occur—and are incor- the request of a transit advertiser asking, ‘What 
years This industry now operates 24,730 street porated in our magazine mailing list immediately. trade magazine do you enjoy reading str n 
cars, 9,232 subway and elevated cars, 3,596 trolley Thus we know at all times the names of the ofi- MASS TRANSPORTATION led in both first and 0 
coaches and 52,450 motor buses. Much of this cials of the various transit operating companies. second choices! t] 
aes baa and demand for new ; It is this unequalled readership record hich 
The directory sells for $10 a copy (three copies prompts us to tell advertisers. “If you have some 
*All figur ure for 1946 and are for United States only for $25 or $21 for a three year subscription) and thing to say to the transit industry, then y it Pp 
Canadian figures add about 8% to these totals more than 2,800 copies are distributed each year. in a magazine that is read.” f 
it 
it 
a 
s | 
lg 
, is 
a ‘ 
and MASS TRANSPORTATION ’S DIRECTORY ° 
tr 
a 
Published by KENFIELD- 999 West Adams Street, Chicago 6, Illinois . 
7 
DAVIS PUBLISHING CO. ’ g ’ : 
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[The American Transit Company 
gave this summary of 1946 operations 
of the transit industry: Passengers 
carried, 23,373 million; passenger reve- 
nue, $1,397,100,000; operating ex- 
penses, $1,129,430,000; taxes, $129,- 
620,000; operating income, $138,650,- 
000. 

There were 1,359 operating com- 
panies in 1946, 156 being electric rail- 
ways; 42, trolley coach companies; 
1,278, motor bus companies. 

The 1946 investment was placed at 
$4,186,900,000, electric railways ac- 
counting for $3,507,500,000; trolley 
coaches, $80,200,000; motor buses, 
$599,200,000. 

Electric railways received the larg- 
est share of 1946 revenues, $701,100,- 
000; trolley coaches, $72,100,000; motor 
buses, $623,900,000. 

Electric railways had 16,742 miles 
of track in 1946, while trolley coaches 
had 2,333 miles of negative overhead 
wire. Motor buses had 91,150 miles 
of route, courting round trips. 

Employment in the industry in 1946 
was 261,000; payroll, $713 million. 








Equipment 


Electric railways had 33,962 cars 
at the close of 1946, 24,730 being sur- 
face, and 9,232 subway and elevated. 
There were 3,896 trolley coaches and 
52,450 motor buses, for a grand total 


of 90,308. Although 7,150 new ve- 
hicles were delivered in 1946, the net 
gain was only 167 over 1945. 

The progress of conversion from 
street railway to motor buses continued 
through the year. 

The present equipment of the indus- 
try is inadequate to take care of re- 
quirements, and a large volume of new 
cars and buses will be needed in 1947 
and succeeding years if this goal is 
to be reached. Since 1940, capacity has 
gained 10 per cent, while traffic has in- 
creased 80 per cent. 

Capital expenditures in 1946 while 
substantially exceeding similar expen- 
ditures in 1945, fell far short of the 
forecast made at the beginning of the 
year. On the other hand, maintenance 
expenditures in 1946 for both labor and 
materials were substantially in excess 
of hoth the expenditures in 1945 and 
the forecast for 1946. 

substantial increase in capital ex- 
penitures in 1947 is indicated. The 
forecast is for a total of $279,300,000 
In 1947 as compared with $143,700,000 
in 1946. This is far in excess of the 


am: ants expended in any of the 
last six years. Most of the increase, it 
Is indicated, will go for new buses, but 


a s bstantial increase in the expendi- 
tury for new cars is also indicated. A 
mo-erate increase in expenditure for 
ma ntenance materials and labor is 
for-cast, but the grand total of $507,- 


Transit Industry 


(See also Automotive Industry: Railroads) 


















Total Transit Passengers in the United States by Types of Service—1922 to 1946 





























RAILWAY 
TROLLEY MOTOR GRAND 
DAR COACH BUS TOTAL 
YEAR SURFACE | SUBWAY & TOTAL 
ELEVATED 

(Millions) (Millions) (Millions) (Millions) (Millions) (Millions) 

1922..| 13,389 1,942 ee  26énes 404 15,735 
1923..| 13,569 2,081 Tee FE ctcess 661 16,311 
1924...) 13,105 2,207 Tee El” vevece 989 16,301 
1925...) 12,903 2,264 TE leu wess 1,484 16,651 
1926. 12,875 2,350 TR EL sccses {009 17,234 
1927. 12,450 2,451 SI akaeke 2,300 17,201 
1928..| 12,026 2,492 14,518 3 2,468 16,989 
1929..| 11,787 2,571 14,358 5. 2,622 16,985 
1930. 10,513 2,559 13,072 16 2,479 15,567 
1931.. 9,175 2,408 11,583 28 2,313 13,924 
7932.. 7,648 2,204 9,852 37 2,136 12,025 
1933.. 7,074 2,133 9,207 45 2,075 11,327 
1934.. 7,394 2, 9,600 68 2,370 12,038 
1935.. 7,276 2,236 9,512 96 2,618 12,226 
1936.. 7,501 2,323 9,824 143 3,179 13,146 
1937.. 7,161 2,307 9,468 289 3,489 13,246 
1938. 6,545 2,236 8,781 389 3,475 12,645 
1939. 6,171 2,368 8,539 445 3,853 12,837 
1940. 5,943 2,382 8,325 534 4,239 13,098 
1941. 6,081 2,421 8,502 652 . 4,931 14,085 
1942. 7, 2,566 9,856 899 7,245 18,000 
1943. 9,150 2,656 11,806 1,175 9,019 22,000 
1944. 9,516 2,621 12,137 1,234 9,646 23,017 
1945. 9,426 2,698 12,124 1,244 9,886 23,254 
1946. 9,027 2,835 11,862 1,311 10,199 23,372 





—American Transit Assn. 





ee 








800,000 for capital and maintenance ex- 
penditures is a formidable sum and if 
realized will represent a long step in 
the rehabilitation of the 


physical property. 


Associations 


American Transit Assn., 292 Madi- 


son Ave., New York 17. 


National Assn. of Motor Bus Oper- 
ators, Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
National Assn. of Taxicab Owners, 
Leader Bldg., Cleveland. 


industry’s 


engineers, 516; supts. track, overhead 
lines, engineers, 241; supts. transporta- 
tion and operating, 343; publicity, assns., 
safety and traffic depts., mfrs., 489; oth- 


ers, 674. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $260.00 VWtn $ 76.00 
6 220.00 120.00 65.00 

12 200.00 110.00 60.00 


Standard color, $60; bleed, $40. 
For additional data see page 520. 





Mass Transportation’s Directory, 222 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. Published 
by Kenfield-Davis Pub. Co. Est. 1912. 
Subscription, $10. Trim size, 4%x7#. Type 
page, 4%x6%. Published Sept. Forms 
close Aug. 15. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Sworn), 2,800. Rates—1l 
page, $80; % page, $45; % page, $25. 








$5. Trim size, 8%x11% 


Published 10th. Forms close 12th. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 


> 





Circulation, 10,560; (gross), 
Bus operators, 7,577; dealers in parts 
and accessories, 494; manufacturers, 
1,271; public service and government, 
279; consulting engineers, research, 
bankers, etc., 347; others, 550. 

Rates—1 page, $345; 4 pages, $290; 6 
pages, $275; 8 pages, $265; 12 


$255; 18 pages, $250; 24 pages, $240. 

Color—Standard, red, blue, yellow, green 
$60; other colors, 
bleed, 


or orange, per page, 
rates on request; 


0. 
For additional data see pages 8-9. 


Bus Transportation, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc. Est. 1922. Subscription, 
. Type page, 7x10. 
N.LA.A. 


1 page, 
spread, $60 each; add’l consecutive pages, 





{ta 


Mass Transportation, 222 W. Adams &t., 
Published by Kenfield-Davis 
Pub. Co. Est. 1906. Subscription, $2. Trim 
Type page, 7x10. 
lished 15th. Forms close 6bth. 


Chicago 6. 
size, 8%x11%\. 


discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 4,301; (gross), 5,233. Presi- 
dents, vice-presidents, general managers, 
companies, 
2,027; supts. equipment and maintenance 
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public utility and 


transit 


Agency 


Taxicab Industry, 1240 Ontario St., 
Cleveland 13. Published by Industrial 
Pub. Co. Est. 1946. Trim size, 8%4x11\%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 





close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation (Sworn), 4,469. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $225.00 $155.00 115.00 
6 210.00 140.00 100.00 
12 195.00 125.00 85.00 

Color, $50; bleed, 10%. 

Taxicab Operator, 1621 N. California 


Ave., Chicago 47. Trim size, 5%x7. Type 
page, 4%x6. Published Ist. Forms close 





20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 

tion, 4,300. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 40.00 
6 80.00 45.00 30.00 
12 70.00 40.00 25.00 

Taxi Weekly, 1819 Broadway, New York 

23. Published by Taxi Weekly, Inc. Est. 


1932. Subscription, $1. Type page, 10%x 
15. Published Wednesday. Forms close 
Monday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula 
tion (Sworn), 8,579. Rates— 





Times 1 rege 1 Inch 

1 $300.00 $ 4.48 

1 270.00 4.20 

26 255.00 4.06 

62 240.00 3.92 
CANADA 





Canadian Transportation. 
(See RAILROADS) 
























FOR DETAILED 
REFERENCE DATA 
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Ween you see this emblem— 
in a business publication's promotional 
copy in the advertising business papers, 
on folders, circulars and other promotion 
—you are being reminded that the pub- 
lication has filed complete media data 
and the factual story of its market, edi- 
torial services, market surveys, and 


similar information in 


this edition of 


THE MARKET DATA BOOK 
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U. S. Government 





in April, 1947, the United States 
Government had 2,215,339 civilian em- 
ployes, compared with 968,572 in 1939 
and 3,244,924 in 1943. 

The April, 1947, total was divided 
as follows: Executive, 2,173,262; legis- 
lative, 7,174; judicial, 3,072; Govern- 
ment corporations, 31,891. War agen- 
cies had 1,058,678. 


Post Exchanges 


The Post Exchange and Ship’s Ser- 
vice Store reported that conversion to 
a peace basis has wrought profound 
changes in the marketing of products 
through post exchanges. In occupation 
zones. the post exchange is almost the 
sole supplier of the daily needs of food, 


clothing and general merchandise re- 
quired by the average American family. 

The Veterans Administration hospital 
system, to which 15 million ex-service 
men are eligible, will build 78 new 
units in the next three years. All will 
have exchange type stores. 

There are 65 Marine Corps post ex- 
changes, 700 naval stores and canteens 
both ashore and afloat and about 60 
Coast Guard service stores. More or 
less successful efforts have been made 
to establish post exchanges wherever 
there is an American Expeditionary 
Force. 

The armed forces had a personnel 
of 1,777,000 in April, 1947, 1,148,000 
being in the Army and 629,000 in the 
Navy. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1947.] 


Armed Force, 1600 20th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 9, D. €. Est. 1945. Subscription, 
$4. Type page, 9%x13%. Published Satur- 
day. Forms close Tuesday. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation, 19,300. Rates— 
1 page, $400; 13 pages, $300; 26 pages, 
- ); 52 pages, sania 


any ‘one wavy Courier, ‘Bedell Bldg., 
San Antonio, Tex. Est. 1925. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50. Type page, 8%x10%. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 28th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Flat rates—1l1 page, $150; 
% page, $80; % page, $42.50. 


Army and Navy Journal, 1711 Connecti- 
cut Ave., Washington 9, D. C. Published 
by Army and Navy Journal, Inc. Bst. 
1863. Trim size, 10%x1l4. Type page, 
9%x12%. Published Saturday. Forms 
close Wednesday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 35,005; (gross), 35,325. U. S. 








Army, 26,708; Navy, 2,162; others, 3,644. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $480.00 $240.00 $120.00 
1 350.00 175.00 90.00 
of 300.00 150.00 75.00 

5 240.00 120.00 60.00 

Color, $130; bleed, 15%. 





Army and Navy Register, 511 llth St., 
N. W., Washington 4, D. C. Published by 
Army and Navy Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1879. 
Subscription, $5. Type page, 9%x12%. 
Published Saturday. Forms close Thurs- 


day noon. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culition, 11,749; (gross), 11,875. U. S. 
Army, 4,055; U. S. Navy, 5,291; others, 
2,0 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $297.00 $148.50 $ 74.25 
1 243.00 121.50 60.75 
et 216.00 108.00 54.00 
ve 189.00 94.50 47.25 





@ 


Army Times, 1115 18th St., N. W., Wash- 
ingion 6, . C. Published by Army 
Tims Pub. Co.. Est. 1940. Subscription, 


$2. Trim size, 11%x15. Type page, 105x 
14%. Published St. Forms close Wed. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Dec., 1946, 57,763; (gross) 
75,855. Rates—Agate line, $1.60; 2,50¢ 
lines, $1.55; 5,000 lines, $1.50. 





Marine Corps Gasette, Marine Corps 
Schools, Quantico, Va. Published by 
Marine Corps Assn. Est. 1916. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 5% 





x8%. Published 25th preceding. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, (Sworn), 16,950. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 160.00 82.50 46.25 
12 140.00 75.00 42.50 
National Veteran News, 512 5th Ave., 
New York 18. Est. 1946. Type page, 104 x 
16. Published bi-monthly, Feb. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 138,755. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $675.00 $380.00 $200.00 
3 610.00 335.00 180.00 
6 575.00 310.00 165.00 


Standard red or blue, $100. 


Ordnance, Mills Bidg., Washington 6, 
D. C. Published by Army Ordnance Assn. 
Est. 1919. Subscription, $4.50. Type page, 
6 5/6x9 5/6. Published bi-monthly, Jan. 1. 








Agency discounts, 13-2, Circulation, 

(Sworn) 40,707. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $230.00 $160.00 $ 90.00 
6 180.00 120.00 70.00 


Standard red, 40%. 


Our Army, 11 Park Pl., New York 7. Pub- 
lished by Our Army, Inc. Est. 1928. Sub- 
scription, $3.50 Type page, 7x10-3/16. 
Published 20th preceding. Forms close 
ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
Dec., 1946, 57,763; (gross), 62,233. Rates— 





Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $350.00 $240.00 $125.00 
6 325.00 225.00 115.00 
12 300.00 215.00 110.00 
Bleed, $50. 
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Our Navy, 1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn 17. 
Published by Our Navy, Inc. Est. 1897. 
Subscription, $5. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist and 15th. Forms close 45 days 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, Dec., 1946, 36,457; (gross), 41,853. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $350.00 $189.50 $107.00 
12 315.75 170.00 96.50 
24 285.00 154.00 86.75 





Post Exchange & Ships Service Store, 
292 Madison Ave., New York 17. ost. 
1941. Controlled. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,206. Rates— 


1 % 1/3 1/6 
Times Page Page Page Page 
1 $200.00 $120.00 $87.00 $54.00 
6 180.00 107.00 79.00 48.00 
12 160.00 90.00 71.00 42.00 





Quartermaster Review, 1026 17th St., N. 
W., Washington 6. D. C. Published’ by 
Quartermaster Assoc. Est. 1921. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 
7x10. Published bi-monthly, Jan. 31. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 15,500. Rates— 


Times Tt Page % Page % Page 
1 $225.00 $145.00 $105.00 
6 200.00 125.00 90.00 





Sales, Army-Navy Surplus, 425 W. 25th 
St., New York 1. Published by Surplus 
Sales Publishing Co. Est. 1941. Subscrip- 
tion, $15. Type page, 9%x12%. Published 
Monday. Forms close 10 days preceding. 


Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $120.00 $ 65.00 
13 210.00 115.00 62.00 
26 200.00 108.00 60.00 
52 170.00 95.00 50.00 





U. S. Coast Guard Magazine, 3 Church 
Circle, Annapolis, Md. Published by Ca 

ital-Gazette Press, Inc. Est. 1927. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8x11. Type Ag 
7x10. Published 25th oo. Forms close 


Ist. Agency discounts, 15- Circulation 

16,792. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $106.00 $ 60.00 
6 190.00 100.00 57.00 
12 180.00 95.00 54.00 





Uv. S. Government Advertiser, 511 llth St., 
N. W., Washington 4, D. C. Est. 1882. 
Subscription, $15. Type page, 9%x12%. 
Published Thursday. Forms close Mon- 
day. Agency discounts, none. Circulation, 
5,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $250.00 $125.00 $ 62.50 
13 224.00 112.00 56.00 
26 200.00 100.00 50.00 
52 150.00 75.00 37.50 





Uv. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, 2000 
Connecticut Ave., Washington 8, D. C. 
Est. 1873. Subscription, $4. Type page, 
5%x8-5/16. Published list. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 13-2. Circula- 
tion, 18,400. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $155.00 $ 55.00 
12 125.00 40.00 
Bleed, 25%. 


% Page 
$ 90.00 
70.00 





U. S. Navy Magazine, 512 Fifth Ave., New 
York 18. Published by H. C. Blackerby. 
Est. 1911. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8%x1ll. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 25,000. Rates—1 page, $165; 


1 col., ° 
Standard red, 25%; bleed, 10%. 








Welding 


(See also Metal Producing and Working Industries: Marine, Shipbuilding) 





The first postwar year found those 
working with metals spending twice 
as much for welding equipment and 
accessories as in 1940. A total of $233,- 
794,000 was spent for these supplies in 
1946. An even greater amount will be 
invested in 1947. 

Strikes and production delays tended 
to curtail production of welding equip- 
ment in 1946. The effects are still 
being felt in 1947, so welding will not 
reach the height that might have been 
attained were industrial capacity 
working at its fullest. 

The huge inventory and warehouse 
stocks of welding electrodes contrib- 
uted to the curtailment of electrode 
production during the early part of 
1946. Signs that these stocks were 
being exhausted came towards the 
close of the year when electrode pro- 
duction picked up and was approach- 
ing an annual rate of 400,000,000 
pounds. At this figure production was 
slightly greater than in 1941 and 
nearly twice that of 1940. Production 
for the year, however, was consider- 
ably below the 400,000,000 pound level. 
According to estimates of The Welding 
Engineer, at the close of 1946 it stood 
at 340,000,000 pounds. 

Electrode sales for the first six 
months of 1947 were 200,000,000 


pounds, an increase of 35 percent over 
the 1946 period. This gain indicates 
that the industry is working its way 
out of the shortage of vital materials. 

The welding market consists pri- 
marily of two outlets—those for pro- 
duction and repair. The larger volume 
of welding is done in production shops. 
The number using welding has in- 
creased materially as a result of war- 
time experience. They have found that 
by the use of welding they are able 
to build a stronger, more durable prod- 
uct in less time for less money. 

Welding, likewise, is gaining in the 
repair field, again on the basis of war- 
time knowledge gained because of in- 
ability of consumers to obtain replace- 
ment parts. They turned to welding 
for repairs and found that in many in- 
stances the welded part was equal to 
or superior to the original. Though the 
larger volume of welding is done in 
production shops, the greater number 
of establishments employing weldors 
is in the repair field. 


The ratio of welding electrode sales 
to steel producing has shown a con- 
stant upward trend, increasing from 
.06 pounds of electrodes per ton of 
steel in 1931 to 5.1 pounds per ton in 
1946, a gain of more than 800 percent 
in 15 years. 
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In the past it has been the practice 
to compare welding electrode produc. 
tion with steel ingot production. Since 
welding, however, is used primarily on 
the finished products of the steel in- 
dustry, such as shapes, plates and 
sheets, it would seem wiser to compare 
production of welding electrodes with 
production of finished steel products. 

In 1940 electrode production in 
pounds per ton of plates, shapes and 
sheets was 10.9. By 1946 this figure 
had increased to 16.0. 

Production of welding wire in 1946 
was 371,000,000 pounds. This included 
production of all wire that went into 
welding, whether it was eventually 
used for gas, are or other automatic 
welding applications. This was an in- 
crease of 400 per cent over welding 
wire production for 1935 and a 200 
per cent increase over 1939. The in- 
crease of welding wire production be- 
tween 1932 and 1945 has been 1,331 per 
cent, compared to 498 per cent for pro- 
duction of steel ingots during the 
same period. 


The present trend in arc welding 
continues towards smalle> pieces of 
equipment and multiple operators’ 
equipment instead of the large units 
that were in vogue several years ago. 
Despite the lagging sales in electrode 
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A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


The Welding Market 


Welding has become the most widely 
used method of joining metals in indus- 
trial production and maintenance. Peace- 
time industrial activity is reflecting the 
methods and techniques gained by many 
fabricators and producers of steel products 
during the war. To contend with drastic 
wartime material shortages, countless 
manufacturers turned to welding to pre- 
vent wastage. Experience then showed 
them that welding produced a stronger, 
lighter product. using less material than 
any other fabricating method. 

In these times of high labor and mate- 
rial cost with low production, manufac- 
turers find that their products, improved 
in quality by welding, are costing them 
substantially less. With use of welding 
come conservation of material, faster, 
more efficient production, less labor — all 
contributing to a lower production cost. 
Few manufacturers have retooled their 
production lines to use other fabrication 
processes. 

Maintenance and repair welding have 
always been used extensively in all indus- 
try where ferrous materials have been 
used in production processes. The produc- 
tion experience of recent years has shown 
a great many more manufacturers and 
fabricators the value of incorporating 
more welding methods into their mainte- 
nance departments. It has proved the most 
satisfactory means of repairing machines 
made of ferrous materials. 

The welding market is, of course, down 
somewhat from its peak of $371,545,428 in 
1944, but is still far ahead of what might 
have been expected had the industry con- 
tinued to grow following the pattern set 
between 1935 and 1939. The tremendous 
strides in technical know-how and appli- 
cation of welding in industry over the 
years are a strong indication of the un- 
limited expansion that lies ahead. 

Some of the important production ap- 
plications of welding equipment and sup- 
plies in industry are: structural welding, 
machinery construction, pressure vessels, 
boilers and storage tanks, transportation 
equipment — ships, aircraft, railroads and 
automobiles, pipelines, mining and oil 
well equipment, fabricated metal prod- 
ucts, 


CONDENSED 


THE CONTRACT WELDING SHOP is 
an independent job shop which serves 
local industry’s maintenance and produc- 
tion welding requirements. Varying in 
the size and type of products welded, the 
contract job shop replaces the welding 
department in small and medium-sized 
manufacturing establishments which do 
not maintain their own. 

THE WELDING DISTRIBUTOR is a 
local, independent organization selling 
welding equipment and supplies. The 
well-organized distributor has capable 
welding engineers as sales representa- 
tives. Inventories will vary with the re- 
quirements of the industries served. 

The Directory of Welding Distributors, 
published by THE WELDING ENGI- 
NEER, is a periodically revised list of the 
nation’s major distributors of welding 
equipment and supplies. In book form, 
the list classifies the distributors by geo- 
graphical location and includes informa- 
tion on territory covered, personnel, 
number of salesmen, approximate inven- 
tory, and lines handled. Manufacturers 
have found the directory an invaluable 
aid in setting up and maintaining dis- 
tributor support. 


The Welding Engineer 


Established in 1916 as the pioneer busi- 
ness and technical journal of the welding 


ABC + ABP 


industry, THE WELDING ENGINEER is 
the oldest publication serving the field. 
Now in its 32nd year, it is the outstanding 
leader of the industry. THE WELDING 
ENGINEER presents its readers with a 
continuing flow of how-to-do-it informa- 
tion keeping pace with the swift and va- 
ried advancement characteristic of the 
welding industry. It serves key men re- 
sponsible for production and maintenance 
welding operations throughout the na- 
tion’s industry. 


Readership 

During its 32 years of service, THE 
WELDING ENGINEER has sought out 
and held the interested readership of key 
men in and associated with all phases of 
the welding industry — engineers, metal- 
lurgists, mechanics, welding distributors, 
contract welders and countless others. 
Because its editorial content is based on 
the expressed interests and needs of its 
readers, THE WELDING ENGINEER of- 
fers top coverage of the field. It is the only 
ABC-ABP publication serving the weld- 
ing industry. 


Editorial Staff 

THE WELDING ENGINEER editorial 
staff, largest of any publication in the 
welding field, offers its readers a compre- 
hensive, practical editorial service backed 
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by years of experience in and with the 
field. Headed by a licensed professional 
engineer, this well-trained group supplies 
a ceaseless stream of authoritative mate- 
rial covering new techniques of produc- 
tion and maintenance welding, new meth- 
ods of dealing with layout and production 
as well as the latest news of the industry. 
Timely articles keyed to specific job re- 
quirements in the industry cover all 
phases of welding—flame cutting, brazing, 
flame treating, metallizing and many more 

as applied to design, construction, pro- 
duction, inspection and maintenance. To 
the men who make, sell and use welding 
equipment, THE WELDING ENGINEER 
is an indispensable aid in keeping abreast 
of the progress of the industry. 


pe cial issue 

THE ANNUAL DIRECTORY AND 
STATISTICAL ISSUE in April contains 
the only statistical review of the welding 
industry, comparing the past year’s per- 
formance to five previous years. The re- 
view, in convenient chart and table form, 
covers production figures in gas welding 
equipment — oxygen, acetylene and weld- 
ing rods; electric welding equipment - 
electrodes, machines and accessories; re- 
sistance welding equipment — apparatus 
and controls; plus steel ingot, plate, shape 
and sheet production. This issue includes 
a buyers guide which classifies, alpha- 
betically, all products used in welding 
processes with a complete list of the man- 
ufacturers of each. THE DIRECTORY 
AND STATISTICAL ISSUE finds wide- 
spread use and a lasting value throughout 
the industry. 

THE METAL SHOW NUMBER is pub- 
lished to coincide with the annual meeting 
of the American Welding Society and 
Metal Congress normally held in October. 
This issue is extensively read in anticipa- 
tion of the activities of one of the largest 
annual technical expositions in the world. 
Exhibitors at the Metal Show consider 
the Metal Show Number of inestimable 
value in presenting a preview of their new 
and improved products to attract cus- 
tomers to their displays. Non-exhibitors 
make the most of this opportunity to place 
their products before those who attend. 
It is their Metal Show exhibit in print. 
THE METAL SHOW NUMBER also in- 
cludes a review of new products intro- 
duced to the welding industry during the 
year. This section is a summary of the New 
Products Department appearing monthly 
in THE WELDING ENGINEER. 
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jiation 


THE WELDING ENGINEER net paid 
circulation increased from 7280 in 1941 to 
12,541 in June, 1947 — an increase of 72%. 
During the same period, total distribution 
climbed 70%, from 8211 to 13,926. (See 
Chart.) Of the 12,541 net paid subscrip- 
tions reported on the June 30, 1947 ABC 
Publisher’s Statement, 45.13% go to in- 
dustrial plants where welding plays an 
important part in fabrication, construction 
or maintenance. Contract welding and job 
shops receive 33.75% and to welding 
equipment manufacturers and welding 
distributors and their salesmen go 8.89%. 

Quality of circulation of THE WELD- 
ING ENGINEER is guaranteed by the 
extreme care exercised in selection of 
prospects. Over 12,500 key welding men, 
the buying power of the welding indus- 
try, read THE WELDING ENGINEER 
regulary. Each issue reaches more than 
55,000 men associated with welding opera- 
tions, an average of almost 5 readers per 
copy. An independent readership survey 
made in 1945 among distributors of weld- 
ing equipment and supplies showed THE 
WELDING ENGINEER to be a 3 to 1 
favorite. Among the distributors ques- 
tioned, 65.4 preferred THE WELDING 
ENGINEER to the competing magazines 
in the field. 


Over 175 manufacturers of welding 
equipment and supplies use THE WELD- 
ING ENGINEER regularly as a medium 
to contact the men who buy and use their 
products. More manufacturers use more 
advertising space in THE WELDING 
ENGINEER than in both competing pub- 
lications combined. Although the present 
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advertising volume is slightly under that 
of the peak war year, the average number 
of pages per issue is 250% over 1939. (See 
Chart.) As the industry grows, so grows 
THE WELDING ENGINEER. The outlook 
for both is excellent. 

A multitude of products associated with 
all phases of welding are sold through 
THE WELDING ENGINEER. The adver- 
tising section is the welding industry's 
market place. Among the products regu- 
larly advertised are: abrasives, acetylene 
cylinders, acetylene generators, alloys, 
aluminum welding rods and electrodes, 
automatic timers, atomic hydrogen arc 
welders, bending machines and rolls, 
brazing alloys, brazing outfits electric and 
gas, bronze welding rod and electrodes, 
cable, cable connectors, carbide, carbon 
(blocks, paste, electrodes), cast iron weld- 
ing rod, clamps, safety clothing, air com- 
pressors, cranes, drying ovens, electric 
resistance welders, arc welding electrodes, 
electrode holders, face shields, flanging 
machinery, fluxes, gas-saving devices, 
goggles, grinding tools, grinding wheels, 
hard-surfacing materials, helmets, hose, 
lenses, lighters, arc welding machines, 
manganese nickel steel electrodes (also 
applicator bars and wedges), manifolds, 
materials for fabrication both ferrous and 
non-ferrous, cutting torches, monel metal 
rods and electrodes, preheating torches, 
presses (forming and bending), regulators 
for oxygen and acetylene, resistance 
welding electrodes, respirators, stainless 
steel, stainless steel rods and electrodes, 
steel (sheets, channels, angles, bars, struc- 
tural plates, etc.), thermit welding equip- 
ment and supplies, welding torches, ven- 
tilating apparatus, welding tables and 
stands, stud welders, and x-ray equip- 
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and welding gases, the sales of equip- 
ment remain at a high level, taking 
a larger share of each dollar spent 
for welding. 

Recent rulings of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration have made it 
possible for farmers and other rural 
users to make use of welding equip- 
ment. The manufacturers of arc weld- 
ing equipment have modified their de- 
sign to meet REA requirements. This 
is considered primarily an initial mar- 
ket, however, since little replacement 
business is expected. 


Sales in the gas welding industry 
increased 300 per cent between 1939 
and 1946, according to The Welding 
Engineer. The increase in oxygen pro- 
duction has been slightly greater than 
acetylene. The use of oxygen in 1947 
has been greatly expanded because of 
the increased demand for low purity 
oxygen (around 90 per cent pure) in 
steel making. In some instances mil- 
lions of cubic feet of this low purity 
oxygen are consumed daily in open 
hearth reduction of steel. 


Over three times as much oxygen as 
acetylene was sold in 1946, but the 
dollar volume of the oxygen sold is 
only about 25 percent higher than 
acetylene. About 11 billion cubic feet 
of oxygen was sold in 1946, including 
only that delivered in cylinders and 
excluding that delivered to industrial 
plants through pipelines or in the 
liquid phase and converted to the 
gaseous phase on the consumer’s pre- 
mises. Nor does this figure include any 
of the low purity oxygen which came 
into use towards the end of the year. 
Acetylene volume was roughly 3,600,- 
000,000 cubic feet. 


Despite the lag in sales of electrodes 
and welding gases during 1946, sales 
of welding equipment of all types con- 
tinued at a high level. In consequence 
welding equipment took a_ greater 
share of each dollar spent for welding. 

The are welding market made a 
more rapid growth from 1935 to 1946 
than did the gas welding market, in- 
creasing 275 per cent. Are welder sales 
were not, as a rule, to large volume 
purchasers in 1946. They reflected the 
purchase of equipment by small users 
and manufacturers. There has been an 
increased demand for AC transform- 
ers. These AC sets, however, are com- 
paratively small and do not bulk up 
as large in dollar sales as DC units. 


Many of these AC welders have been 
of the limited input types to meet re- 
quirements of the REA. 

‘In 1946 sales of resistance welding 
equipment and accessories exceeded 
$29,000,000. Had production facilities 
been available, the total would greatly 
have exceeded this figure. Even so, 
sales of resistance welding equipment 
were three times those of 1941. The 
year closed with a backlog of orders 
amounting to an entire year’s produc- 
tion at 1941 levels. While resistance 
welding equipment sales represent the 
smallest part of the welding industry, 
its growth has been the most rapid. 

In 1941 the metalworking industry 
was willing to spend $1.47 for welding 
equipment for each ton of steel ingot 


produced. In 1946 this figure had 
grown to $3.58 per ton, an increase 
of 240 per cent. Since steel production 
was increasing 498 per cent the over- 
all increase in the use of welding 
since 1931 is nearly 1,500 per cent. 


It is difficult to determine the exact 
value of products produced by welding 
methods or just what effect welding 
has on America’s production might. 
It has been estimated that the power 
bill alone to users of welding is over 
$25,000,000 a year. The payroll to the 
275,000 employed in welding is $725 
million, and the total value of products 
produced by welding has been esti- 
mated to be over $30 billion. This em- 
braces a diversified field ranging from 
pots and pans to battleships. 


Publications 
{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 


light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures 


shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1947.] 


American Ironsmith, The, 64 W. Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago 1. Published by Nat’! 
Blacksmiths & Weldors Assn. Est. 1875. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8x11%. Type 
page, 6%x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 5,019. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % page 
1 $ 70.00 45.00 

6 60.00 38.00 

12 60.00 32.00 


Color rates on request. 
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Industry and Welding, 1240 Ontario St., 
Cleveland 13, O. Published by Industrial 
Pub. Co. Est. 1931. Trim size, 5%x7%. 
Type page, 4%x6%. Published 1st. 

Circulation, Mar., 1947, 30,383; (gross), 
31,936. Auto and aviation, 3,383; process 
industries, 3,120; utilities, 1,761; welding 
job shops, 4,287; mining, 2,771; metal, 
6,194; machinery, 1,695; others, 7,140. 


Rates— 
Times 1 hy % Page 
1 $265.00 $110.00 
6 +750 .00 145.00 95.00 
12 235.00 130.00 90.00 
Standard red, blue, yellow, orange, $50; 
bleed, $20. 
For additional data see pages 18-19 


Welding Encyclopedia, 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 18. Published by The 
McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Price, 
$6.50 per copy. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type 
page, 5x8. Published biennially. Next 
issue, 1948. Agency discount, 0-2. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 20,000. 

Rates—1 page, $265; 2 pages, $237.50; 
4 pages, $215; 8 pages, $165; 12 pages, 
$150; 16 pages, $130; % page, $165; % 
page, $100. Standard red, $75; bleed, 15%. 
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Welding Engineer, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1916. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 


% Page 
$160.00 
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Published ist. Forms close 7th. N.LA.A. 
2 ‘eco on request. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, aa pet) (gross), 18,926. In- 
dustrial plants, 5,748; contract welding 
and job shops, 4,298; welding equipment 
mfrs., jobbers, 1,132; welding and tech- 
nical schools, libraries, students, 346; 
others, 1,212. Rates— 
Times Page % Page % Page 
2 $ $200.00 
6 . 166.67 
12 y 150.00 
Standard red, yellow, orange, 
green, $65; bleed, $35 per color. 
For additional data see insert between 
pages 524-25 


blue 





Welding Journal, The, 33 W. 39th St., 
New York 18. Published by American 
Welding Society. Est. 1922. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 8th. Forms close 10th. Agen- 
ey discounts 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
10,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 

1 $185.00 

6 150.00 
12 140.00 
Color, $65; bleed, 10% 


% Page 
$105.00 
85.00 
80.00 


4% Page 

$ 60.00 
55.00 
50.00 
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Canadian Welder, Blacksmith 
pairman, 365 Bannatyne Ave., Winnipeg, 
Man. Published by Home Pub. Co. Est. 
1909. Controlled. Trim’ size, 8%x11\. 
Type page, 7%x10. Published 20th. 
Forms close 16th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, March, 1947, 3,667; 
(gross), 3,804. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 
6 55.00 33.00 
12 50.00 30.00 
Standard red, $20; bleed, 15%. 
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Wood-Working 


(See also Furniture and House Furnishings; Lumber) 


The situation in the wood-working 
industry in June, 1947, is indicated by 
the following index figures from the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
based on a 1939 average of 100: 


Employment  Payrolls 
Lumber and timber 
basic products ....154.8 357.4 
Furniture and finished 
lumber products ..129.5 285.1 
Purniture .....0.:; 129.1 282.4 
Wooden boxes, other 
than cigar ........ 128.8 297.3 
SE . scekeoawaa 140.7 273.4 
Wood preserving ..147.5 368.7 
Wood, turned and 
eee Te 135.8 288.0 
These indexes, while suggestive, 


hardly provide an accurate picture of 
the high level of activity in the wood- 
working field, which provides materials 
for virtually all American industry. 

A study by Wood Working Digest in- 
dicated that $67 million is spent an- 
nually for new equipment. One of the 
urgent needs of the industry appears 
to be more safety equipment, as the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported that injuries in wood-working 
plants during the first quarter of 1947 
were far above the average for in- 
dustry generally. The figure for all 
plants was 16.0 disabling injuries for 
every million employe-hours worked. 
In the wood-working field, the rate 
ranged from 25.6 for wood furniture to 
44.8 for wooden containers. 

This was in spite of Wood Working 
Digest’s findings that safety equip- 
ment, including protective garments, 
gloves, fire extinguishers, safety mats 
and safety goggles, are already in 
general use. 

The accompanying table gives a list 
of materials and equipment which are 
constantly being purchased by wood- 
working plants. Wood Working Digest 
reported that trucks, conveyors, pack- 
ing and shipping materials and power 
and electrical equipment were in 
special demand in 1947. About $33 
million will be spent by wood-working 
plants for power and electrical equip- 
ment alone. 

The same authority gave these 
figures on trucks in use and wanted in 
the industry: 


No. No. 
Plants Plants 
Trucks in use using buying 
Lift trucks (electric) 1,056 867 
Lift trucks (hand) 3,067 1,325 
Trucks (general utility) 3,785 1,365 
Trucks (motor) 3,107 1,797 
Elevators (motor 
operated) 2,988 717 
Elevators (hand 
operated ) 672 269 


The conveyor situation was sum- 
marized as follows: 
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The Wood-Working Industries 


The Federal Reserve System's produc- 
tion index for lumber and products in 
June, 1947, was 41 per cent above the 
1935-39 average. The following 1939 fig- 
ures are from the Bureau of the Census: 

No. Value 


of of prod- 
estab- ucts in 
lish- thou- 


ments sands 


Furniture, including store and 
GHOO TSO ccccccecceses 8,457 $1,267,724 

















Motor vehicle bodies and 

parts and trailers ......... 1,053 4,039,930 
Shipbuilding, boats ......... 406 327,387 
DEI ccccestsepeeseseeoss 53 2,987 
Lumber and timber prod- 

WEED ccccccccccccccccccecess 11,520 1,122,058 
Turpentine and resin ....... 993 29,025 
Lasts and related products.. 48 5,433 
Window and door screens 

and weather strip......... 162 15,224 
Wood turned and shaped and 

other wood s not else- 

where classified ........... 886 69,186 
Baskets and rattan and wil- 

low ware, not including 

SUPMERETO cocccccccesccccccs 200 18,204 
Boxes, cigar wooden and part 

WEEE cecccecccccesccoces 59 6,330 
Boxes, wooden, other ....... 642 87,354 
COODSTARO coccccccccccccccccs 350 38,261 
—— and pool P tables, 

rc cnttitane. 2a 
Mirror and picture frames.. 182 13,250 
Caskets, coffins, burial cases, 

and other mortician goods 6599 70,353 
Cork products .....seeeecess 35 17,724 
DEE ccccdbeesceeseresooece 28 25,577 
Wood preserving ........:.. 218 106,295 
ORBRARS cccccccccccccccccccece 34 3,421 
PIMMOB ccccccccccccccccceccce 35 48=«._: 0,493 
a - , M, eeccccce 343 55,401 
Railway CATS ..cecsseeceees 154 335,321 
WUE rertcctroctencece 10,123 

26,480 $7,692,608 
No. 
Plants 
Kind of No. Con- 
Conveyors plants veyors 
planning nowin 
to buy use 
Portable 867 1514 
Gravity 867 1852 
Rotary 149 339 
Others 837 560 
Total 2720 3,265 


These figures were given on abra- 
sives: 


No. plants 
Kind of Abrasive using 
Sandpaper 6,300 
Garnet Belts 5,719 
Grinding Wheels 4,017 
Sleevers 560 
Discs 1,004 
Diamond Wheels 572 
Misc. 1,008 


Abrasives have a wide variety of 
uses in the wood-working field. Of 
plants reporting, 6,437 said they use 
them on belts; 4,695, drums; 4,658, 
dises; 1,225, by hand. 




















































New Methods 


Foremost of the new methods of 
making wood of still greater use is 
that of impregnating it with a solution 
of methylolurea under rather low pres- 
sure, Wood Products said. This white, 
water soluble material produced from 
ammonia, carbon dioxide and methanol 
reacts with components of wood to 
form hard, water insoluble and unmelt- 
able resins within the piece being 
treated. Natural acids in the wood 
initiate the reaction and best speeds 
the conversion of the methylolurea into 
resins within the wood. 


Wood so treated becomes self-bond- 
ing, harder, stiffer and stronger; the 
tendency to warp, shrink and swell 
is eliminated; factors which have al- 
ways been obstacles to its use. 
Through impregnation the lower- 
grade, brasher species of wood such 
as cottonwood, alder, poplar, etc., find 
ready utility because of the added 
strength factors given them. Poplar, 
for instance, becomes harder than hard 
maple. When wood is so treated its 
compressive strength is greatly in- 
creased, giving it a dimensional stabil- 
ity comparable with that of many 
metals. Thus it becomes more inter- 
esting to the designing and engineer- 
ing professions. 


Now we can have wood which is not 
only more flexible and dimensionally 
stable, but that has new color and deco- 
rative possibilities as well, for it has 
been found that dye can be mixed with 
the impregnant imparting color into 
the cellular structure. Thus we have 
a finish not only on the surface, but 
entirely through the piece, a finish that 
will not fade, mar or chip off and one 
that complements rather than covers 
the inherent beauty of wood grain. 


This coloring of wood together with 
its new bonding and working qualities 
opens up vast new uses for the product 
both in solid and laminated form. For 
instance, laminated wood with its nat- 
ural insulating qualities may very log- 
ically be used for the manufacture of 
refrigerator cases for home or com- 
mercial use, and in any color of the 
spectrum. 


While the increased end-uses of this 
new wood product are well nigh in- 
finite, its more immediate and practical 
factors appeal to the manufacturer 
because of the dimensional stability 
which it has. Lighter, stronger yet 
smaller wood members may now be 
used in construction. It is these 24- 
vancements which make the future of 
wood exciting. 
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The Industry's Technical Publication 


x WOOD x 
PRODUCTS 


The National Authority Preferred By 
Plant Managers, Technicians, Designers 
and Operating Executives 


Scope of Market 


The readers of Wood Products are the plant 
owners, managers, superintendents and fore- 
men who operate woodworking plants in 
which the bulk of the 30 to 40 billion feet 
of lumber produced annually is converted 
into finished or semi-finished articles for 
final consumption. Such products are home 
and office furniture, interior trim, sash, doors, 
flooring, store, office and public building fix- 
tures and panelling, wood turnings, toys, 
caskets, boats, plywood, dimension stock and 
hundreds of other wood products. These 
wood products plants are distributed through- 


out the country and their location is closely 
paralleled by the circulation of Wood Prod- 
icts magazine, 


Equipment and Supplies Required 


The equipment and supplies required by 
wood products firms to convert the raw ma- 
terials into finished products include a wide 
variety of wood working machinery, adhes- 
ives, abrasives, cutting and grinding tools, 
screws, nails, bolts, lacquer, varnish, stains, 
materials handling and conveying equipment, 
power plant equipment, belting, motors, 
pulleys, office equipment, veneer, plywood, 
motor trucks, dry kilns and scores of other 
items normally found in manufacturing es- 
tablishments. 


Buying Habits 

The wood products industries are said to 
have a value and preduction of over twelve 
billion dollars and rate among the ten larg- 
est industries in the country. The require- 
ments for machinery, equipment and sup- 
plies are in direct proportion to the size of 
the industry and are fairly constant, there 
being no decided seasonal variation taking 
the industries as a whole. There are, of 
ourse, variations within certain branches 
such as furniture and millwork which are 
affected by the semi-annual markets and 
home building respectively. 

Purchasing of such materials as lumber, ve- 
neer, plywood and finishing materials is done 
well In advance of actual use. Such items 
as abrasives, cutting tools and the many 
other things that are consumed in use are 
purchased as needed. Heavy production ma- 
chinery, power equipment, and other capital 
goods are purchased as the old equipment 
wears out or becomes obsolete. While the 
larger plants have purchasing agents, the 
great majority of purchases are made by 
the plant manager who is usually a mem- 
ber of the firm, or by the superintendent or 


faint! 
Jointly 


There are comparatively few jobbers or 
wholesalers catering, to the trade since the 
plant management prefers to deal directly 
with the manufacturer and his direct sales- 
mer 


Market Coverage 


As a result of many studies, surveys, per- 
Sonal visits, correspondence and _ reports, 
Wood Products has built its circulation so 
that it has the greatest depth of penetra- 
ton and effect possible and the list is kept 
constantly abreast of industry changes. All 
worth-while plants are reached and the cir- 
Ci yn is audited as to types of plants and 
their geographical location semi-annually. 


Editorial Character 


The great interest that plant executives have 
in \Yood Products comes from the unusually 
a 21 and progressive articles presented to 
thern in modern style, copiously illustrated, 
Written In the language of the trade and free 


from tiresome wordiness. Wood Products 
provides its readers with more pages of read- 
ing matter and illustrations than any other 
publication in the field. 

It is edited by practical men who have spent 
their lifetimes in the industry, who are well 
known in the trade and who travel fre- 
quently to all parts of the country. It has 
the reputation of carrying an unusual vol- 
ume of technical material presented fully 
and not just in “digest” form. 

Wood Products is known for its dynamic ed- 
itorials and for its efforts to forward the use 
of wood as against substitute materials. Ed- 
itorial allegiance is not divided as is some- 
times necessary where a publisher has publi- 
eations in conflicting fields. 

As the direct result of Wood Products’ ef- 
forts a keener esprit d‘corps in the industry 
has been achieved with regard to the mate- 
rial used and a more aggressive sales pro- 
gram has been the result on the part of wood 
products manufacturers. 

Wood Products editors have consistently 
warned against the use of second hand ob- 
solete equipment. Has urged the wood in- 
dustry to tell their own story forcefully and 
encouraged plant owners to seek out sales 
and technically trained men, as well as to 
install training courses within their own or- 
ganizations. 

One result of this effort is the instituting of 
college courses leading to degrees, aside from 
forestry, which will train young men in the 
manufacture of wood products and furniture 
so that the industry will have a supply of 
men well grounded in modern selling and 
manufacturing procedure. 

In Wood Products readers look for the lat- 
est news, methods, equipment and general 
trade developments,—and they are never 
disappointed. 


Editorial Departments 


In addition to material of general interest to 
plant executives, departments are included 
monthly on Millwork Costing, Furniture Fin- 
ishing Veneer and Plywood, Out In The Shop 
and Financial Matters. Also Question and 
Comment, a readers’ forum. and Wood You 
Believe It?—a column of new or unusual 
facts about wood. A staff of on-the-spot 
correspondents is maintained throughout the 
country and Canada to secure current news 
pertaining to the wood products industry 
and its personnel. 


Reader Interest 


A heavy correspondence is carried on with 
readers desiring data on sources of supply, 
methods, sales and personnel problems. Read- 
ers know that if there is an answer to their 
questions, the editors of Wood Products will 
either supply it or direct them to the proper 
source. Such unusual reader confidence 
means much to an advertiser. 


Surveys 

A survey made among the readers of Wood 
Products by a large eastern advertising 
agency showed that over 80% had a definite 
voice in the selection of materials and equip- 
ment. Of those answering the questionnaire, 
40% were administrative executives, 22% 
production executives and 10% purchasing 
agents. 

Another survey made by the publishers 
showed that there were over three readers 
per copy per plant on an average, and that 
readers are about equally divided between 
the front office and the shop. (A check list 
is provided on the cover of Wood Products 
for convenience in routing the publication 
from the general manager's desk down 
through the various supervisory and produc- 
tion departments.) 
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Future Market Outlook 

The tremendous requirements for housing 
and building of all kinds means an ever- 
widening demand for wood products, for the 
buildings themselves and the furniture and 
fixtures with which to furnish them. All of 
this production is funneled through plants 
served by Wood Products magazine. 

Truly a great market which can be sold effi- 
ciently and economically through the adver- 
tising pages of the industry’s preferred pub- 
lication, Wood Products. 


Products and Advertisers 

Following is a partial list of products and 
advertisers using space in Wood Products 
during 1947. 

Adhesives: Monsanto Chemical Co., Resinous 
Products & Chemical Co., National Adhes- 
ives, Casein Co. of America, Swift & Co., 
Franklin Glue Co., Armour & Co., American 
Cynamid Corp'n, U. S. Plywood Co., Perkins 
Glue Co., Plaskon Div. L. O. F. Glass Co., 
National Casein Co., Durez Plastics & Chem, 
Co., Bakelite Corp'n, Pa. Coal Products Co. 
Saws, Knives, Cutting Equipment: E. C. 
Atkins Co., Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Henry 
C. Disston & Sons, Huther Bros. Co., Wis- 
consin Knife Co., Ohlen Bishop Co., Onsrud 
Machine Co., Samuel J. Shimer & Sons, Wood- 
workers Tool Works, Foley Mfg. Co., Jones 
& Orth Cutter Head Co., G. M. Diehl Ma- 
chine Co. 


Finishing, Sanding, etc.; Inter-Chemical 


Corp’n., Carborundum Co., Zapon (Atlas 
Powder Co.), Behr-Manning Co., American 
Decalcomania Co., Abrasive Products Co., 


Rockford Varnish Co., Bakelite Corp’n., 
Meyercord Co., The Glidden Co. 

Lumber, Plywood, Veneer; Frost Lumber In- 
dustries, Anderson-Tully Lbr. Co., Kimberly- 
Clark Corp’n., Bradley Lbr. Co., U. 8S. Ply- 
wood Co., Gamble Bros., Standard Plywood 
Co., Darlington Veneer Co., Birds Eye Veneer 
Co., Pierson-Hollowell Co., Somerville-McGinn 
Lbr. Co., Nickey Bros. Co., Fordyce-Crossett 
Lbr. Co., Chester B. Stem, Inc., Bacon- 
MeMillan Co., Aetna Plywood Co. 
Woodworking Machinery; C. O. Porter Mchy. 
Co., Onsrud Machine Works, Mattison Ma- 
chine Co., Yates-American Machine Co., Bax- 
ter D. Whitney & Son Co., Greenlee Bros. & 
Co., Crescent Machine Co., Wysong & Miles 
Co.. Skilsaw Inc., Black Bros., Inc., Oliver 
Mch’y. Co., G. M. Diehl Machine Works, 
DeWalt Products Corp'n., Rotary Lift Co., 
Hermance Mch. Co., J. M. Nash Co., Chas. 
E. Francis Co., B. M. Root Machine Co., 
Jenkins Machine Co. 

Fastenings, Electrical Equipment and Misc.; 
American Screw Co., Pheoll Mfg. Co., Phil- 
lips Screw Cooperative Adv., Clamp Nail Co., 
Rockford Screw Co., Fastener Corp’n., Spot 
Nails Inc., General Electric Co., Mann-Rus- 
sell Co., Louis Allis Co., Russell Mfg. Co., 
Raybestos-Manhattan Co., Brown Bridge 
Mills, Continental Screw Co., Signode Steel 
Strapping Co., and many others. 


Circulation and Rates 

Wood Products is distributed on a paid cir- 
culation basis at $2.00 per year with over 
5000 copies per month to plant managers 
and operating executives Two and three 
Column make-up. Page size 7” x 10”, 

12 time rates: Full pages $93.00, % pages 
$63.00, % pages $50.00, % pages $37.00, 4% 
pages $31.00. Color rates, standard red 
$30.00, other colors $59.00. 

Agency and cash discounts, 15% and 2% 
ten days 

Published by Lumber Buyers’ Publishing 
Co., Ine. 

431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. Phone 
Wabash 1000. 





ADVERTISING EXPERTS APPROVAL 
Over 85% of Wood Products Advertising 
space is placed through Advertising 
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Census Figures 


As classified by the 1939 Census of 
Manufactures, the wood-working in- 
dustry includes both those industries 
engaged in the manufacture of lumber 
and those engaged in making various 
products from lumber. This involves 
practically all industries in which wood 
in some form is the principal material. 


Furniture manufacturing is the 
largest single classification in the wood- 
working industry and the 1939 Census 
of Manufactures listed 8,457 establish- 
ments that were engaged in making all 
kinds of furniture, including store and 
office fixtures. These establishments 
employed an average of 293,570 wage 
earners during that year and had a 
total payroll of $274,738,000. The 
value of their products was $1,267,724,- 
000, of which $626,768,000 was added 
by manufacture. 

The cost of materials, containers, fuel 
and purchased electrical energy totaled 
$640,956,000. (Additional information 
on the furniture industry can be found 
in the FURNITURE AND HOUSE FURNISH- 
INGS section.) 

In the lumber and timber products 
classification, the 1939 Census of Man- 
ufactures included logging camps; mer- 
chant sawmills, combined sawmills and 
planing mills, including those engaged 
in the manufacture of boxes, veneer 
mills, and cooperage stock mills. This 
census listed 11,520 establishments in 
this classification, with 360,600 wage 
earners earning $310,381,000. Cost of 


materials, containers, fuel, and pur- 
chased electric energy was $504,- 
243,000. 


The wood products industries have a 
value of over twelve billion dollars and 
rate among the ten largest industries in 
the country, according to Wood Prod- 
ucts. The requirements for machinery, 
equipment and supplies are in direct 
proportion to the size of the industry 
and are fairly constant, there being no 
decided seasonal variations in the in- 
dustry as a whole. There are, of 
course, certain branches such as furni- 
ture and millwork which are affected 
by the semi-annual markets and home 
building, respectively. 

Purchasing of such materials as lum- 
ber, veneer, plywood and finishing ma- 
terials is done well in advance of actual 
use. Supplies and tools are purchased 
as needed. Heavy production machin- 
ery, power equipment and other capi- 
tal goods are replaced according to ob- 
solescence. While the larger plants 
have purchasing agents, the great ma- 
jority of purchases are made by the 
plant manager who is usually a mem- 
ber of the firm, or by the superintend- 
ent, or jointly. 

Lumber, veneers, and plywood consti- 
tute the chief raw materials of the in- 
dustry. Other materials used in large 
quantities include nails, glue, screws, 
bolts, paints, varnishes, lacquers, putty, 
glass, hardware, sheet metal, castings, 
upholstering materials, cane, marble 
wire and hooks, paraffin and other bar- 
rel liners, and wire basket handles. 
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Planing mills, not including those 
connected with sawmills, increased from 
2,750 in 1937 to 3,076 in 1939. There 
were 62,838 wage earners employed in 
1939, with total wages of $62,815,000. 
Total value of products was $320,614,- 
000; value added by manufacture was 
$142,879,000; cost of materials, fuel, 
and purchased electric energy was 
$177,735,000. 

Production included dressed lumber, 
$375,623,000; doors, $43,512,000; sash, 
$24,481,000; window and door frames, 
$21,388,000; portable houses, $8,462,- 
000; miscellaneous, $117,265,000. 


Containers 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
lists 642 establishments making wooden 
boxes, not including cigar boxes. The 
value of products produced was $87,- 
354,000. Value added by manufacture 
was $41,597,000, and cost of materials, 
fuel, and purchased electric energy 
amounted to $45,757,000. An average 
of 25,351 wage earners for the year 


were paid a total of $19,159,000. 
The production was as follows: 


PRODUCTION OF WOODEN BOXES 


Lumber, not wire-bound: 
For fruits and vegetables...... 29,253,000 
For industrial and other uses... 48,330,000 
Veneer-panel, not wire-bound: 
For fruits and vegetables...... 11,141,006 
For industrial and other uses.. 13,084,000 
Lumber, wire-bound: 


For fruits and vegetables..... 2,059,000 

For industrial and other uses.. 7,811,000 
Veneer-panel, wire-bound: 

For fruits and vegetables..... 6,951,000 

For industrial and other uses.. 7,195,000 


Combination wood and fiber: 
For fruits and vegetables..... 3,000 
For industrial and other uses.. 637,000 


There were 59 establishments in 1939 
engaged primarily in the manufacture 
of wooden or part-wooden boxes in 
which cigars are packed for sale, valued 
at $6,330,768, compared with 69 units 
in 1937 with total value of products of 
$7,128,170, a decline of 11.2 per cent. 


In the manufacture of cooperage in 
1939, products made by 350 establish- 
ments amounted to $38,261,000. Value 
added by manufacture was $13,943,000. 
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Cosgrove’s Magazine 


I ished by Cosgrove Technical Service. 
Houseman Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
ephone 9-0523 


Retes effective Fe —~ 1947, issue. 
Acency commission 15%; cash discount 2% of the 
t 10 days Net 30 days. 

General Advertising 1 ti 6 ti 12 ti. 
DORE, ccastesddecs .. 150.00 125.00 100.00 
BEG. oc cseccocsccscese 100.00 90.00 80.00 
page (island) — -- 90.00 80.00 70.00 
page (island)..... ... 35.00 75.00 65.00 
BEEDse 2 cece se cegnesese 75.00 65.00 60.00 
Ds +cncedeesnvesesece 60.00 55.00 50.00 
page.... cecccesessce 45.00 40.00 35.00 
SEED. cantsececvccess . 85.00 30.00 25.00 
page spread. . -+-eee 290.00 240.00 190.00 


BULK SPACE RATES 
Apply only to full page (or more) units of advertising 
erted one year of first insertion 


6 pages, per page......... tn ae ceee eee 125.00 

POG, GOP PADS... cccccccccccseses «+++ 100.00 

24 pages, per page........... Sageeneenaune “ee 

48 pages, Per POC... 1.22. - es neeees -e+- 90.00 

Covers—Non-cancellable 

Ist cover—not sold. 

2 cover TTT Tri TTT 175.00 

b GOUEF cccccccece tah sash nk ts videiole ip. Revi ikea 175.00 

OO Gc eck cncenetscnsseas ieians ae 


Cover positions are sold to run twelve times a year. 
Cover positions include publishers’ cover color. Ad- 
rtisers desiring matched non-metallic color, extra 
80.00 
Special Positions 
Rates on request. 


Colors 

Inside pages (black and standard red or blue): 
1 ti 6 ti. 12 ti. 
page.. eeaneenus .. 210.00 75.00 140.00 
2 PRPs ccccoscvcecececes 155.00 135.00 115.00 
1/2 page (island)......... 145.00 125.00 105.00 
2/5 page (island)....... . 130.00 110.00 90.00 
] SRR. c0bbSeeeedhueees se 125.00 105.00 85.00 
Meresd cccccccces 400.00 350.00 275.00 


Matched non-metallic “colors available to advertisers, 
per page, extra 80.00; per spread, extra 100.00. 
Minimum two-color unit accepted 2/5 page island. 
inserts 

When shipped prepaid and furnished untrimmed, 
regular space rates apply 

Single page untrimmed size 9-1/2 inches by 12-1/2 

nes 

Four pages untrimmed size 19 inches by 12-1/2 
nehae 

Maximum weight of stock accepted 70 Ib. 25°" x 35’’ 

asis or equivalent. Allow 1/4 inch each pose for 
hidden gutter space. Side-wire stitched binding 


a a eon (black and white or two-color) on 

ru page plate size 8-3/8 inches by 11-1/2 inches; 
trim size 8-1/4 inches by 11-1/4 inches. 
1/3 page plate size 5-1/8 inches by 11-1/2 inches. 
1/2 page plate size 4 inches by 11-1/2 inches. 
Spread plate size 16-3/4 inches by 11-1/2 inches. 
Keep reading matter and “‘live’’ matter 3/8 inch 
from gutter and bleed edges. Bleed measurements 
allow 1/8 inch trim at top, bottom and outside. 

Classified 
Not accepted 

Reading Notices 

" reading notices not accepted. Reading notices 
which meet with the approval of the editorial depart- 
nt are accepted without charge provided halftones 
from glossy prints are paid for by originator 
ading notice. 

Mechanical Requirements 

Width Depth Width Depth 
10 





SOE.ccecee Vdc (kl re —™—~C CWO 
FOGB. caceue 4-1/2 ) TTT 
1 pe (island) 4-1/2 a -asee< 
2 pe (island) 4-1/2 6-1/2 — 
1 eae 7 5 3-3/8 
l Page.....6. 4-1/2 5 2-1/4 
Le ae 3-3/8 5 2-1/2 
1 page....... 4-1/2 2-1/ 2-1/4 5 
I is 2 columns, each aa 3-3/8 inches wide, 
or columns, each column 2-1/4 inches wide. 


€ 

Publisher recommends 120 screen halftones. 

Art work, halftones, electros, alterations, repairs, 
ting, or mortising for key number change wil be 

reed for at cost. 
Issuance and Closing Dates 

Published monthly. 
forms close 25th of preceding month. 

Publisher reserves the right to repeat latest ad 
ement when no new acceptable copy is furnished 
to closing date, or short rate agency and/or 

a rtiser 

Personnel 

P her—C. A. Cosgrove, Jr. 
Representattves 

N 


CIRCULATION—Sworn 6-30-47 
ished 1929 Single copy .50; per year 2.00 
724 


net paid (6 months average)......... 12 

net paid including bulk................ 1,736 

A rtisers and advertising agenc as ae oe 107 
A ther unpaid distribution................ 1,357 
distribution (6 months average)........ 3,200 


TRADE DISTRIBUTION 

ure manufacturers 303; remanufactured lumber 

221; plywood and veneer manufacturers 42; 

er manufacturers 33; general woodworking 129; 

rking, turning and other products 90; ma- 
manufacturers, equipment dealers. etc. 70; 

aneous 14 unclassified 294; foreign 540. 

. rolled circulation alternated: Furniture manu- 
rers 1,049; sash and door manufacturers 835; 
nd shook manufacturers 346; casket and coffin 
acturers 280; cooperage manufacturers 220; ply- 
and veneer manufacturers 218; trailer manu- 

rs 125; general woodworking 2,967. 








of Cosgrove’s paid subscribers who've been 
classified are either manufacturers, owners or 
yA act in an executive capacity. (Proof Cosgrove 
have the power to authorize purchase of prod- 
ucts advertised.) 

of all members of the National Association of 
Woodworking Machinery Manufacturers now 
h advertise regularly in Cosgrove's. (Proof that 
estige can be added to your client's name by 
the environment of an association with the recognized 

leaders in the industry.) 
of these top-ranking firms have used space 
every issue with few exceptions for over eighteen 
A years. (Proof that your client too can have the 
ercehfages in his favor for realizing traceable results 
as others have already discovered.) Over |!,700 NEW 
paid subscribers are reading Cosgrove's since its dis- 
tribution was converted from controlled to paid since 
the first of the year. (Proof that Cosgrove editorial mat- 
ter clicks with management of the industry served.) 







WILL SELL ANY OR ALL OF 
THESE PRODUCTS FOR YOU— 


R. F. Bonding and Edge-Gluing Equipment 
Wood Finishes and Protective Coatings 
Industrial Adhesives and Abrasives 

Production Woodworking Machinery 

Veneer and Plywood Equipment 

Finishing and Glue Room Equipment 

Material Handling Equipment e@ Saws 
Cutterheads @ Dust Control Equipment 

Kiln Drying Equipment @ Lumber and Plywood 


WRITE... COSGROVE’S MAGAZINE 
400 Houseman Bldg. 
OR Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY! 
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Cost of materials, fuel and purchased 
electric energy totaled $24,318,000. 


Slack cooperage was valued at $12,- 
061,000; tight, $22,508,000. Whisky 
barrels were the largest single type, 
$7,942,000. 

In 1939, there were 200 establish- 
ments engaged in the manufacture of 
baskets and. other veneer packages. 
Value of the products of this division 
of the industry amounted to $18,204,- 
000. Baskets and veneer packages for 
fruit and vegetables constitute the 
chief kind of containers in this di- 
vision, although a large number of 
baskets for industrial and other uses 
are turned out. 


Equipment 


The general equipment of the wood- 
working plant includes blower systems 
for collecting sawdust and shavings, 
which are conveyed to the boilers; ven- 
tilating and steam or warm air heating 
systems; conveyors for lumber and in 
some cases for the finished products; 
and compressed air for operating var- 
nish sprayers and certain machines 
used for wood-working, cleaning, etc. 


The equipment of a wood-working 
plant consists of the necessary power 
plant, dry-kilns for preparing lumber 
for use, standard wood-working ma- 
chines for cutting it to size, surfacing, 
milling, etc., sanding and other finish- 
ing machines, and, following the hand 
work of the joiners and cabinetmakers, 
who put the finished parts together, 
equipment for finishing by varnishing, 
rubbing, etc. 


In practically all of the plants built 
or modernized in late years, the build- 
ings are of fireproof construction and 
equipped with automatic sprinklers. 

The wood-working industry uses 
many motor trucks, interior power 
truck and trailer systems, chain and 
pneumatic hoists, motors, compressed 
air pump for cleaning and spraying 
purposes, belting, drills and bits, oil 
storage and self-measuring pump sys- 
tems. 

Shipments of $4,461,000 in May, 
1946, were reported to the Bureau of 
the Census by 64 manufacturers of 
wood-working, cooperage and wooden- 
box-making machinery. Their unfilled 
orders amounted to $56,654,000. 


No later official data are available. 


Associations 


American Veneer Package Assn., 804 
2101 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


American Wood Preservers Assn., 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, 408 Olive St., St. Louis. 

Assn. of Mfrs. of Woodworking Ma- 
chinery, 111 W. Washington St., Chi- 
cago. 

Millwork & Cabinet Mfrs. Assn., 228 
N. La Salle St., Chicago. 
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National Assn. of Woodwork Job- 
bers, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


National Door Mfrs. Assn., 332 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


National Wooden Box Assn., Barr 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Veneer Assn., 616 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsapporied state. 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1947.] 


Cosgrove’s Magazine, 444 Houseman 
Bide., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Published 
by Cosgrove Technical Service. Est. 1929. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 84 x11\% 
Type page, 7x10. Published monthly. 
Forms close 25th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation (Sworn), 3,200, Paid, 1,736; 
controlled, 1,357, rotated among 6,040 
mfrs. Paid distribution: Furniture mfrs., 
303; remanufactured Ibr., 221; plywood 
and veneer, 42; containers, 33; wood- 
working, 129: woodworking, turning, 90; 
equipment dealers, 70; others, 848. Con- 
trolled: Furniture, 1,049; sash and door, 
835; box and shook, 346; caskets, 280; 
cooperage, 220; plywood and veneer, 218; 
trailers, 125; woodworking 2,967. Rates— 
1 Page % Page \% Page 
$150.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 125.00 65.00 40.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 
For additional data see page 529. 


Times 
1 





National Hardwood Magazine, 704 Der- 
mon Blidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. Est. 1927. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7%x10%. Published 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 3,959. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page 

1 $ 90.00 52.50 

6 80.00 50.00 
75.00 45.00 
red, $25. 


Page 
35.00 
30.00 
12 25.00 

Standard 





Veneers and 2232 N. Meridian 
St., Indianapolis. Published by S. ; 
Smith Co. Est. 1907. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7% x10. 
Published 3rd. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 0-5. Circulation (Sworn), 2,909. 
0 ii page, $40; % page, $22; % page, 
Standard color, $30; bleed, 15%. 


Wood, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2. 
lished by Vance Pub. Corp. Est. 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8x11%. 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Aug., 1947, 12,433; (gross), 
13,245. Lumber, 3,550; remfrd. lumber, 
1,977; furniture, 1,388; woodworking, 
turning and other products, 1,844; con- 
tainers, 657; vehicles, 684; others, 2,548. 
Rates— 


Times 
1 





Pub- 
1946. 
Type 
close 


% Page Page 
$150.00 


135.00 


1 Page 
$250.00 

6 225.00 

12 200.00 120.00 

Standard red, $50: bleed, $35. 

For additional data see page 531. 
Wood Products, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5. Published by Lumber Buyers 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1922. Trim size, 
84x11. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. statement on 
request. Circulation, 5,300. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $130.00 $ 65.00 
6 112.00 56.00 


12 93.00 50.00 
Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 


For additional data see page 


@ 


Wood-Worker, The, 2232 N. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis. Published by S. H. Smith 
Co. Est. 1882. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page 7%x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 12th. Agency 
discounts, 0-5. 

Circulation, 5,799; (gross), 6,171. Plan- 
ing mills, sash and millwork factories, 
1,276; furniture, musical instruments, 
radio factories, 1,434; sawmills, box and 
package manufacturers, 173; other man- 
ufacturers, 300; others, 2,792. Rates— 





% Page 
$ 50.00 


Times 1 Page 


1 $ 87.50 
6 67.50 37.50 
12 60.00 33.75 


Standard red, $35; bleed, 15%. 


te 
oowo 
@ 





rca 
i 


Digest, 542 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 5. Published by Hitchcock 
Pub. Co. Est. 1899. Trim size, 54%x7%. 
Type page, 4%x6%. Published 8th. Forms 
close 30th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, July, 1947, 11,687; (gross), 
12,200. Furn. mfrs., 1,810; boats, 63; 
millwork, planing mills, 1,633; lumber, 
sawmills, 1,684; machinery mfrs., 1,063: 
mfrs. toys, sport equipment, 1,999; box 
mfrs., 953; others, 2,457. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $105.00 $ 31.25 
6 85.00 ’ 26.25 
12 75.00 42.50 23.75 


Standard red, $25; bleed, $10. 


Wood-Working 





CANADA 





a 


Canadian Woodworker, 347 Adelaide St. 
W., Toronto. Published by Hugh Cc. Mac- 
Lean Publications, Ltd. Est. 1990. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms close 
12th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, March, 1946, 1,641; (gross), 
1,812. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 


1 $ 75.00 
6 55.00 
12 50.00 


Colors, $25; bleed, 10%. 


% Page 
$ 45.00 
32.50 
27.50 


% Page 





WOODEN PACKAGES 





431 5&. 
Published by 
Est. 1896. 


Barrel and Box 
Dearborn  St., 
Lumber Buyers 


and 
Chicago. 
Pub. Corp. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 


Published 15th. Forms close 


page, 7x10. 
Circula- 


10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
tion, 2,500. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 
1 $100.00 

6 92.00 55.00 
12 85.00 48.00 


Standard red, $35; bleed, 15%. 


% Page 
$ 65.00 


% Page 





Wooden Barrel, 408 Olive St., St Louls, 
2, Mo. Published by Associated Cooperage 
Industries of America, Inc. Est. 198%. 
Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, (Sworn), 4,714. Rates—l 
page, $140; % page, $70; % page, $35 
Color, 10%. 


Wooden Box and Crate, 308 Barr Bldg. 
Washington 6, D. C. Published by Na 
tional Wooden Box Ass’n. Est. 1940. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 6x9. Type 
page 4%x7%. Published bi-monthly, Feb. 
Forms close 25th preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 4,600. Rates— 


Times -l1 Page % Page % Page 


1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
6 42.50 25.00 17.00 


Color rates on request, bleed, 20%. 
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